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Editorial  Comment 


The  Housing  Problem 

We  have  had  in  this  country  much 
talk  about  city  planning  and  housing 
reform,  but  they  seem  not  to  have 
related  themselves  properly  in  theory 
or  practice.  We  are  told,  moreover, 
that  fifty-odd  American  cities  are  ac- 
tively considering  city  plans,  and  that 
many  cities  are  instituting  housing  re- 
form movements.  The  facts  are  that  a 
number  of  cities  have  paper  plans  for 
civic  centers,  main  arterial  thorough- 
fares, or  parks  with  connecting  ways, 
and  that  a  very  few  of  them  have  put 
such  plans  under  way  for  accomplish- 
ment. In  no  case  has  a  comprehensive 
plan  been  even  considered  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  areas  where 
people  are  to  live. 

We  shall  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  building  our 
cities  till  we  see  the  function  of  the 
city.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  a  city  should  be  a  place  where  peo- 
ple may  lead  a  common  life  to  a  noble 
end,  city  planning  is  not  mere  engi- 
neering. City  planning  is  the  proper 
development  of  the  whole  city  so  that 
each  part  may  properly  functionize  in 
producing  a  better  humanity.  It  is 
more  than  civic  centers,  ways,  parks 
and  boulevards.  It  includes  these.  It 
also  includes  the  planning  of  the  home 
areas,  even  to  the  humblest  of  them,  and 
the  proper  orientation  of  the  home 
units  upon  them.  And  this  last  is  not 
the  least  of  the  problems,  though  the 
in  frequency  with  which  one  hears  it  dis- 
cussed among  city  planners  would  seem 


to  place  it  almost  without  the  boundaries 
of  the  problem. 

Properly  to  house  the  people  of  a 
city,  so  that  they  may  advance  instead 
of  deteriorate,  is  a  big  problem,  and 
city  planning  is  a  means  to  this  end. 
Real  city  planning  can  be  no  more  thor- 
oughly accomplished  by  the  engineer  pure 
and  simple  than  can  charity  work  by  the 
mere  issuer  of  doles.  There  is  an  object 
in  all  such  work,  and  unless  that  object 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  accom- 
plished, the  doing  of  the  thing  will  not 
be  worth  while. 

The  "model  housing"  schemes  of 
America  are  mostly  bad  because  they 
are  superimposed  upon  bad  planning. 
"Model"  barracks  have  been  built  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  just 
now  Rochester  is  in  a  ferment  over  a 
"model"  scheme  for  housing  two  hun- 
dred families  under  the  principles  de- 
veloped by  the  sardine  packers  of 
Maine.  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
have  "model"  housing  schemes,  not  of 
the  barrack  type,  but  they  are  far  from 
ideal,  because  of  bad  planning  and  be- 
cause of  a  wrong  conception  of  what 
the  housing  problem  involves. 

In  1907,  when  the  International  Hous- 
ing Congress  met  in  London,  the  argu- 
ment was  laid  down  and  successfully 
maintained  that  the  German  barrack 
tenement  was  wrong  in  principle  and 
that  the  English  cottage  with  its  bit  of 
garden  was  the  right  model  for  the 
workingman.  Then  the  visiting  dele- 
gates were  taken  to  see  the  exhibitions, 
the  things  already   worked  out  by  the 
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English  peole.  These  were  not  paper 
plans — like,  for  example,  those  for  San 
Francisco;  made  by  a  great  Burnham  ^ 
and  destroyed  by  a  fire.  Th^y-'wert^* 
planned  areas  with  planned  housevaiporr 
them.  They  were  HampS^e&d,  Letch- 
worth,  Bournville,  Port  'SuiiKght,  a  bit 
in  Sheffield.  These  exhibits  maidQ,  ap 
impression  upon  the  vj£k<!)rs.      '■*  ^r  /^\ 

A  word  in  regard  to  exhibits."  '  'In' 
many  places  in  England  they  have  been 
held.  An  area  is  planned.  Architects 
compete  for  prizes,  the  cost  and  gen- 
eral types  of  houses  being  carefully 
laid  down.  If  Architect  Blank  wins  in 
the  £200  class  he  is  under  contract  to 
erect  as  many  as  twenty  houses  at  that 
price. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  plan  and  de- 
velop an  entire  area  than  it  is  to  design 
a  magnificent  building  which  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  outraged  by  its  en- 
vironment. The  architect  of  an  area 
may  maintain  his  ideas  and  his  indi- 
viduality. 

And  this  all  leads  to  real  housing 
reform,  to  the  development  of  homes 
where  health  and  morals  may  be  pro- 
tected and  where  poverty  is  not  encour- 
aged. Communities  developed  in  this 
way  conserve  morals,  health,  money. 
They  are  good  places  in  which  to  live, 
because  they  are  good  for  all  who  live 
there.  Edward  T.  Hartman. 

*    •*• 

Municipal  Officials  Cooperating  with 
Commercial  and  Civic  Organizations 

There  is  a  notable  tendency  in  many 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United 
States  towards  a  more  cordial  relation- 
ship between  the  governing  body  and  the 
organized  citizenship.  This  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  and  it  requires  no  very  keen 
prophetic  vision  to  foresee  for  such  cities 
a  greater  measure  of  civic  advance  than 
could  otherwise  be  achieved. 

The  time  was  when  a  suggestion  ema- 
nating from  a  commercial-  or  civic  or- 
ganization aroused  almost  inevitably  a 
feeling  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  mu- 
nicipal officials.  This  was  largely  due, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  destructive 
rather  than  constructive  character  of 
many    of    the    resolutions    adopted    by 


such  bodies;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
a    lack    of    appreciation    by    many    of- 
ficials   of    their    proper    relationship    to 
Klje^Y'J^ijei^s  who  had  elected  them.     A 
•"get.together"  spirit  has  been  increasingly 
notice^b[<2  jn.ihe  smaller  cities  and  towns 
for  some  tftije,*  and  is  now  becoming  very 
.^ejj^al,  evei!«itT  the  largest  municipali- 

•  •  *"TMJ*  instances,  out  of  many  which 
might  be  cited,  will  illustrate  the  trend  of 
the  times  in  this  direction  of  civic  co- 
operation . 

One  of  them  is  the  movement  now  on 
foot  for  a  city  planning  commission  for 
New  York,  in  which  some  of  the  leading 
city  officials  are  cooperating  with  the 
civic  bodies,  as  note<l  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  other  is  the  interesting  ex- 
periment just  inaugurated  in  Denver,  as 
outlined  in  the  following  letter  addressed 
last  month  by  Mayor  Aruold  to  the  prin- 
ciple commercial  and  civic  organizations 
of  that  city  : 

June  10,  1912. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  bring 
civic,  labor,  commercial  and  religious  organi- 
zations of  the  city  in  closer  relations  with  the 
city  administration.  I  proposed  this  before 
election,  and  the  necessity  of  it  is  now  more 
apparent.  The  people  must  know  their  own 
business.  Your  counsel  in  your  own  affairs — 
the  public  business — is  wanted  by  every  depart- 
ment of  this  administration.  It  is  welcomed 
by  the  boards  of  supervisors,  aldermen,  public 
works,  charities,  park  and   tire  and   jwlice. 

Therefore,  I  ask  your  organization  to  name 
a  committee  of  three  to  act  for  one  year,  each 
member  in  the  order  named  by  you  to  serve 
for  four  months  of  said  term ;  such  committee 
to  be  designated  as  city  board  of  advisers. 
This  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month, 
when  brief  and  concise  reports  of  all  depart- 
ments will  l)e  made,  and  all  contemplated 
business  and  the  undertakings  of  the  munici- 
pality discussed.  Your  member  shall  report 
back  to  your  organization  the  doings  of  this 
board,  so  as  to  give  the  fullest  information  and 
the  widest  publicity  of  city  affairs.  Let  me 
have  your  earnest  and  most  hearty  support  in 
this  important  measure.  Give  me  a  strong, 
active  and  energetic  representation — no  drones 
or  dead  timber. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  most  splendid  unifica- 
tion of  effort  exists  to  forward  every  worthy 
enterprise  and  undertaking  in  the  city,  and  we 
should  work  together  to  foster  and  encourage 
such  feeling,  the  result  of  which  will  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  all  Denver. 

Soliciting  your  sincere  support,  only  so  far 
as  I  am  riglit,  and  thanking  you  in  advance,  I 
am, 

Gratefully  your  servant, 

Henry  J.  Aknold,  Mayor. 


Examples  of  Foreign  Civic  Art 

How  Budapest  Has  Improved  and  Beautified  its  Water  Front 


VIEW    OF    BUDAPEST    FROM    THE    ROYAL    CASTLE 


SUSPEMSIOK    BRIDGE    AT    BUDAPEST.    FROM    THE    RIGHT    BANK    OF    THE    DAKUBE 


Readjusting  a  City  for  Greater  Efficiency' 
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City  Planning  Should  Prevent  Waste,    Not  Promote  Elxtravagance- 
Intelligent  Foresight  and  Concerted  Action   Necessary 

By   Arnold  W.   Brunner 


n 


I  J  HE  basic  principle  of  city  planning 
I  is  to  increase  the  working  effi- 
ciency  of  the  city. 

City  planning  does  not  mean  street 
decoration  or  civic  adornment,  and  it 
does  not  mean  what  is  called  "the  city 
beautiful."  That  unfortunate  expres- 
sion is  responsible  for  endless  miscon- 
ceptions and  misunderstandings.  To 
many  of  us  it  implies  a  desire  to  tie 
pink  bows  on  the  lampposts,  or  at  least 
to  place  statues  along  the  car  tracks, 
fountains  in  the  most  congested  centers 
of  traffic,  and  to  cap  commercial  build- 
ings with  domes  and  towers. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  our 
intentions. 

City  planning  should  be  based  on  com- 
mon sense.  A  city  is  a  great  working 
machine,  but  without  wise  control  and 
expert  guidance  it  becomes  more  or  less 
disorganized  and  loses  a  great  part  of 
its  efiiciency.  To  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  parts,  decrease  friction  and  stop  un- 
necessary waste  of  eiTort,  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  development  is  needed. 

This  is  called  a  city  plan. 

No  far-seeing  business  man  would 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  large 
manufacturing  plant  without  making 
provision  for  future  expansion  and  other 
probable  contingencies ;  but  the  building 
of  a  city,  our  most  important  and  com- 
plicated enterprise,  often  proceeds  in  a 
haphazard  fashion  without  preparation 
for  change  or  growth.  When  the  de- 
velopment of  each  section  proceeds  in- 
dependently, with  no  general  scheme  and 
no  regulations  of  any  sort,  the  result  is 
that  confusion  and  congestion  with  which 
we  are  all  so  familiar. 

The  adoption  of  a  city  ])lan  need 
frighten  no  one.  not  even  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. It  only  means  the  exercise  of 
such  prudence  and  foresight  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  any 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Third  Annual  Conference 
of  Mayors  of  New  York  State,  June  11,  1912. 
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undertaking  that  deals  with  future 
events.  It  must  be  considered  merely 
as  a  program  for  the  city's  development. 
The  different  items  of  the  program 
sliould  be  executed  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  when  the  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable and  when  the  money  is  avail- 
able. It  is  intended  to  prevent  waste, 
not  to  promote  extravagance.  It  can- 
not and  should  not  be  executed  all  at 
once,  even  when  the  funds  are  at  hand. 

Monsieur  Eugene  Henard,  the  noted 
I'rench  architect,  in  his  studies  for  the 
transformation  of  Paris,  says  "the  pros- 
perity of  a  city  is  the  result  of  the  en- 
deavors of  its  inhabitants  in  all  branches 
of  human  activity ;  facility  for  material 
or  intellectual  interchange,  therefore, 
becomes  a  necessity  of  prime  impor- 
tance. Consequently,  the  establishment 
of  a  rational  system  of  circulation  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  of  public 
welfare." 

Even  at  a  glance  the  necessity  of  re- 
arranging the  street  system  in  most  of 
our  towns  is  apparent.  We  need  direct 
and  ample  thoroughfares  for  pedestrians 
and  vehicles,  not  only  between  various 
points  within  the  city,  but  in  connection 
with  the  railroad  stations  and  steamboat 
wharves.  There  should  be  many  radial 
thoroughfares,  which  must  be  connected 
with  each  other  by  circumferential 
streets,  much  like  a  cobweb  in  arrange- 
ment. 

But  city  planning  does  not  concern  it- 
self only  with  streets  and  thoroughfares. 
Civic  centers  must  be  planned  and  the 
public  buildings  conveniently  grouped. 
The  park  system,  with  its  parkways  and 
small  squares  and  playgrounds,  is  to 
be  designed.  If  there  is  a  water  front, 
it  will  cry  aloud  for  treatment ;  and  the 
problem  of  the  railroad  situations,  with 
its  terminals,  tunnels  and  ^rEhesjj'-must 
be  met.  Suburban  development  requires 
regulation ;  and  tree  planting,  lighting, 
paving    and    countless    other    practical 
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matters  present  themselves — all  most 
important  considerations  of  city  plan- 
ning. 

Our  problem  to-day  in  America  is 
not  to  design  new  cities,  but  to  replan 
and  remodel  existing  ones. 

In  every  city  the  problem  is  a  dif- 
ferent one.  The  civic  center  of  Cleve- 
land, for  instance,  gave  no  hint  for  the 
design  of  the  civic  centers  of  Rochester 
or  Baltimore,  as  the  conditions  showed 
themselves  to  be  entirely  dissimilar  and 
the  problems  in  all  other  directions  were 
quite  new.  No  general  plan  will  suit  all 
conditions.  In  the  plans  that  we 
made  for  these  cities  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple was  to  consider  utility  first,  beauty 
second.  The  most  inexpensive  sites 
available  were  selected  for  the  civic  cen- 
ters, thus  securing  economy  in  the  orig- 
inal outlay  and  creating  an  increase  in 
value  of  the  surrounding  property.  The 
new  streets,  or  extensions  of  existing 
thoroughfares,  were  suggested  by  con- 
siderations of  traffic  requirements.  New 
parks  and  squares  were  planned  to  meet 
the  necessity  for  additional  breathing 
spaces  and  playgrounds  for  children  and 
for  grown-ups.  Such  beauty  as  we  at- 
tained was  in  the  treatment  of  these 
practical  problems. 

The  f^unicipality  vs.  the  Individual 

Bernard  Shaw,  in  a  serio-comic  ar- 
raignment of  the  United  States,  called 
us  a  nation  of  villagers,  and  he  paid 
his  special  respects  to  our  cities,  which, 
he  said,  ought  to  be  governed  by  a 
syndicate  of  Europeans  who  had  been 
trained  in  municipal  afifairs  in  London, 
Berlin  or  Paris. 

A  suggestion  even  from  the  flippant 
Shaw  may  be  useful;  so,  on  investiga- 
tion, we  find  that  the  main  difference 
between  the  conditions  that  obtain  here 
and  abroad  is  that  there  the  municipality 
is  more  important  than  the  individual, 
while  in  our  own  country  the  rights  of 
the  individual  are  so  protected  and 
guarded  that  the  interests  of  the  city  as 
a  whole  are  subordinated  to  them. 

The  careful  preservation  of  the  Place 
Vendome,  in  Paris,  illustrates  this  point. 
When  the  present  owner  bought  what 
is  now  the  Ritz  Hotel  it  was  his  desire 
to  extend  and  "improve"  it,  and  es- 
pecially to  add  several  stories  in  height. 


The  Place  Vendome,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  splendid  square  surrounded 
by  buildings  of  uniform  design.  The 
corners  of  the  square  are  accentuated, 
but  it  all  conforms  to  a  general  scheme 
of  architecture  which  forms  a  splendid 
setting  for  the  great  bronze  column  in 
the  center.  The  authorities,  after  care- 
ful and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
application  of  Monsieur  Ritz,  finally  re- 
ported that  he  "would  be  permitted  to 
clean  the  front."  He  might  do  what  he 
chose  with  the  interior,  but  the  facade 
could  not  be  altered.  The  Place  Ven- 
dome belonged  to  Paris,  and  no  indi- 
vidual could  spoil  it. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  makes  that 
city  so  attractive  that  enormous  crowds 
of  travelers  journey  there  every  year 
to  spend  their  millions. 

When  I  was  in  Vienna  last  summer, 
our  Government  had  asked  permission 
to  acquire  ground  on  which  to  build  an 
Embassy,  and  the  request  was  granted 
with  the  understanding  that  the  design 
of  the  building  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  city  architect  for  his  approval,  as  it 
was  required  that  the  American  build- 
ing must  be  in  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings. 

This  sort  of  team  work  has  been  neg- 
lected here,  and,  in  consequence,  our 
cities  show  a  lack  of  order  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  incompleteness  that  is  most 
disturbing. 

Professor  Eberstadt,  the  Berlin  pro- 
fessor of  town  planning,  stated  that,  as 
the  result  of  his  life-work,  "he  hoped  in 
his  writings  and  efforts  to  teach  the 
lesson  of  the  necessity  and  the  difficulty 
of  prohibiting  private  interests  from 
barring  national  progress." 

While  by  no  means  undervaluing  in- 
dividual efforts,  they  alone  will  not 
make  a  successful  city.  There  must  be 
concerted  action.  The  crowd  left  to  its 
own  devices  is  only  a  mob,  but  the  same 
crowd,  organized,  drilled  and  properly 
led,  becomes  an  army.  Physically  con- 
sidered, our  cities  are  now  in  the  mob 
state. 

Habit  is  so  strong — even  the  habit 
of  being  uncomfortable — that  all  in- 
novations are,  naturally  perhaps,  met 
with  opposition.  New  regulations  are 
distasteful    to    us.      "Let    well    enough 
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alone,"  we  hear  on  all  sides,  followeil 
by  loud  objections  to  any  attempt  to 
control  and  guide  the  growth  of  a  city. 
"It  will  take  care  of  itself,"  is  a  com- 
mon phrase.  But  we  may  find  ob- 
jectors to  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  or  the  Fire  Department,  and 
at  first  there  were  many  protests  against 
the  regulations  for  street  traffic  now 
generally  in  force  and  which  have 
proved  to  be  a  public  benefit. 

Wise  regulations  do  not  hamper  civic 
activities ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  stiinu- 
late  and  encourage  them. 

Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  the  Consulting 
Engineer  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
made  a  careful  study  of  a  number  of 
cities  of  equal  population  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States  and  compared 
their  growth  from  time' to  time.  Sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem,  the  German 
cities,  whose  development  was  under 
strict  supervision  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities and  subject  to  innumerable 
regulations  quite  unknown  to  us,  in- 
creased in  size  and  population  at  about 
the  same  proportion  as  the  American 
cities,  which  were  absolutely  without 
control  of  any  kind. 

While  most  of  our  cities  built  them- 
selves, so  to  speak,  a  few  of  them 
adopted  a  definite  plan  early  in  their 
history. 

The  most  splendid  example  of  suc- 
cess in  city  planning  is  the  city  of 
Washington,  designed  by  Major  Peter 
Charles  L'Enfant,  a  French  engineer. 
The  design  was  a  distinct  inspiration, 
and  L'Enfant's  creation  fully  embodied 
George  Washington's  dream  of  a  great 
capital  for  the  new  nation. 

When  a  commission  of  distinguished 
experts  was  appointed  in  1901  to  con- 
sider the  development  of  Washington, 
they  decided,  after  serious  study,  that 
the  L'Enfant  plan  offered  the  best  solu- 
tion, and  they  devoted  their  efforts  to 
developing  and  extending  it,  using  it 
as  the  basis  of  their  recommendations. 
This  great  plan  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description  here.  It  is  now  be- 
ing slowly  but  surely  carried  into  effect, 
and  at  no  distant  date  our  country  will 
unquestionably  possess  the  most  beauti- 
ful capital  city  in  the  world. 


A   Great  City   Restricted  by  a  Small  Plan 

The  most  unfortunate  example  of  a 
great  city  hampered  and  restricted  by 
a  small  plan  is  New  York. 

About  ten  years  after  L'Enfant  drew 
his  plan  for  Washington  a  "JJoard  of 
Commissioners  of  Streets  and  Roads" 
was  appointed  in  New  York  to  "lay 
out  roads,  streets  and  public  squares  of 
such  width  and  extent  as  to  them  should 
seem  most  conducive  to  the  public 
good." 

Gouverneur  Morris,  Simeon  De  Witt 
and  John  Rutherford  were  selected  to 
perform  this  task,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  they  produced  the  unhappy 
arrangement  which  was  adopted  and 
which  to-day  is  the  cause  of  many  of 
our  troubles  in  the  metropolis.  While 
their  problem  was  quite  unlike  that  sub- 
mitted to  L'Enfant,  they  had  practically 
a  clean  slate  north  of  Houston  street. 
The  three  gentlemen  undoubtedly  gave 
the  subject  their  best  thought,  .but  they 
reached  the  most  deplorable  conclusions. 

Believing  that  the  future  demands  of 
commerce  would  require  easy  communi- 
cation between  the  East  and  North 
Rivers,  they  committed  the  grave  error 
of  placing  the  streets  that  run  east  and 
west  as  close  together  as  possible,  even 
omitting  space  for  back  alleys.  The 
number  of  avenues  extending  north  and 
south  was  hopelessly  inadequate,  and 
diagonal  or  radial  streets  found  no 
place  in  their  scheme. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  long,  narrow 
city  does  not  require  a  system  of  diag- 
onal thoroughfares  as  much  as  one  that 
is  approximately  circular  in  plan,  the 
lack  of  such  streets  is  to-day  a  serious 
misfortune.  Broadway,  originally  a 
cow  path,  was  left  undisturbed,  and  we 
must  deplore  the  conservative  habits  of 
the  New  Amsterdam  cows,  for  more 
venturesome  cattle  might  have  be- 
queathed to  us  streets  of  inestimable 
value  to-day. 

Very  few  parks  and  squares  were  pro- 
vided (Central  Park  was  created  a  half 
century  later),  and  the  commission  justi- 
fied this  omission  by  stating  that  the 
position  of  Manhattan  Island,  embraced 
by  two  arms  of  the  sea,  was  peculiarly 
felicitous,  and,  consequently,  parks  were 
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not  as  necessary  as  in  other  cities,  and 
considerations  of  economy  prevailed. 

Generally  speaking,  this  dull  and  un- 
imaginative report  left  no  mistake  un- 
made. But  are  we  to  censure  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  Simeon  De  Witt  and  John 
Rutherford,  good  men  and  true,  who 
gave  their  best  efforts  to  their  city? 

They  lived  at  a  time  when  it  sounded, 
well  to  say  that  a  square  man  lived  in 
a  square  house  on  a  square  lot.  They 
could  not  believe  that  the  New  York  of 
the  future  would  be  different  from  the 
New  York  that  they  knew,  except  in 
size.  When  the  wholly  delightful  City 
liall  was  built  it  was  faced  with  mar- 
ble, except  on  the  north  side,  which  was 
of  brown  stone,  for  the  reason  that  no- 
body would  see  it ;  no  one  would  ever 
go  so  far  uptown ! 

The  commissioners  stated  that  cen- 
turies would  probably  elapse  before 
there  were  houses  above  the  Harlem 
flats.  They  could  not  imagine  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  or  tunnels  under  them. 
Railroads  —  motor  cars  —  aeroplanes — 
skyscrapers — were  not  dreamed  of. 

But  are  we  dreaming  of  to-morrow? 
Are  we  providing  for  the  inevitable 
growth  of  our  prosperous  cities?  Are 
we  profiting  by  past  mistakes?  We 
have  no  excuse — we  need  not  strain  our 
imagination  and  try  to  pierce  the  veil 
of  the  future — we  need  only  look  back 
and  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of  the  plan 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Utility  Produces  Beauty 

Scientific,  sensible  and  sane  city  plan- 
ning, with  utility  and  public  convenience 
as  its  primary  consideration,  produces 
beauty — the  beauty  that  is  the  result  of 
successfully  designing  a  thing  for  its 
purpose — the  beauty  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  the  canoe  or  the  battleship.  Con- 
struction should  not  be  undertaken 
with  the  mere  purpose  of  being  pretty, 
as  are  many  new  boulevards  that  I  have 
seen,  streets  that  lead  nowhere  and 
whose  expansive  intentions  result  only 
in  the  desolation  of  disuse. 

I  was  in  San  Francisco  just  after  the 
great  earthquake,  and  was  asked  to 
consvdt  with  the  Committee  of  Forty  in 
its  attempts  to  reorganize  the  new  city. 
All  sides  of  the  question  of  rebuilding 
San  Francisco  were  discussed,  and  I  re- 


member pointing  out  that,  just  as  the 
ship  is  divided  into  watertight  compart- 
ments, so  a  city  should  be  divided  into 
what  might  be  called  fireproof  compart- 
ments. One  wide  thoroughfare  had 
stopped  the  fire  after  it  had  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  San  Francisco,  and 
other  similar  avenues  were  needed  to 
prevent  a  future  conflagration  spreading 
unchecked. 

Now,  these  avenues  were  suggested 
from  a  point  of  view  of  strict  utility; 
but  you  can  readily  see  the  beauty  that 
would  result  from  a  system  of  great 
thoroughfares — well  paved,  well  de- 
signed, well  lighted,  lined  with  trees — 
which  would  provide  sites  for  splendid 
buildings. 

The  pleasant  impression  produced  by 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  docks  and 
their  approaches  in  tlamburg,  Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp  and  other  European  sea- 
port towns  shows  that  civic  beauty  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  utility.  They  supple- 
ment each  other  and  cannot  be  sep- 
arated. 

The  manner  in  which  Budapest  has 
treated  its  water  front  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. The  stone  docks  and  broad 
platforms  are  well  constructed  and 
every  facility  for  shipping  is  provided, 
for  the  Danube  is  alive  with  craft  of 
all  sorts.  The  docks  are  lined  with 
warehouses,  whose  doors  face  the  river 
and  whose  roofs  form  the  roadbed  for 
the  trolley  cars.  Back  of  this  is  a 
triple  avenue  lined  with  trees  and  bor- 
dered with  buildings  of  great  archi- 
tectural beauty.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  avenues  in  Europe,  and  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  citizens, 
who  flock  there  in  great  numbers,  sit  at 
small  tables  in  front  of  hotels  and 
cafes,  listen  to  music  and  enjoy  the 
splendid  panorama  spread  before  them. 
All  this  is  secured  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  commerce  and  the 
fullest  utility  of  the  waterfront. 

I  recall  the  difficulties  that  confronted 
the  fresh  air  enthusiasts  when  they  de- 
manded small  parks  for  the  people  in 
the  thickly  populated  districts  in  our 
larger  cities.  Expense  was  the  main  ob- 
jection urged,  until  it  was  found  that 
when  a  slum,  a  collection  of  squalid, 
disgraceful  tenements,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  park  or  playground,  the 
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bordering  property  became  much  more 
valuable,  and  a  better  class  of  build- 
ings was  erected,  quite  transforming  the 
neighborhood.  Accordingly,  the  taxa- 
tion on  the  increased  value  of  the  dis- 
trict began  at  once  to  pay  for  the  im- 
provement, and  in  time  the  park  paid 
for  itself. 

When  we  bring  sunlight  and  air,  de- 
cency, order  and  beauty  where  they  did 
not  exist  before,  we  decrease  crime  and 
disease.  So,  while  we  may  not  be  able 
to  put  our  finger  on  the  items  in  the 
city  ledger,  the  city  is  a  gainer  in  the 
decreased  cost  of  policemen,  prisons  and 
hospitals.  There  is  a  still  greater  gain 
which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  that  is  the  health,  happi- 
ness and  contentment  of  the  citizens 
and  in  raising  the  standard  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Civic  beauty  is  an  actual  asset.  When 
we  travel,  we 'naturally  visit  the  most 
attractive  places,  and  many  cities  in 
Europe  are  practically  living  on  their 
reputation  for  beauty.  Paris  has  always 
recognized  this  fact,  and  is  now  spend- 
ing many  millions  of  francs,  not  only 
to  improve  its  street  system  and  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  Baron  Haussmann, 
but  in  order  not  to  lose  its  prestige  as 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  Europe.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  money  spent  an- 


nually by  the  visitors  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  great  works  con- 
templated. 

The  fact  that  Baedeker  has  recently 
issued  a  guide  for  the  United  States 
is  a  sure  indication  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  travelers  coming  to  Amer- 
ica. They  will  go  where  public  opinion, 
as  noted  by  Baedeker,  tells  them  that 
there  are  things  worth  seeing.  One  city 
that  I  will  not  name — it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  250,000 — is  dismissed  in 
a  few  lines  with  the  statement  that  it 
"contains  nothing  of  interest  to  the 
traveler" — a   terrible   indictment. 

While  the  study  of  European  cities 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  us,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condi- 
tions that  obtain  in  the  Old  World  are 
totally  different  from  ours.  We  must 
solve  our  problems  in  our  own  way. 
Our  cities  must  have  an  individuality  of 
their  own,  our  old  landmarks  should  be 
preserved  and  our  traditions  respected. 
We  do  not  want  weak  imitations  of 
Paris,  Vienna  or  Berlin.  A  miniature 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  a  half-mile  of 
Unter  den  Linden,  or  a  diluted  version 
of  Trafalgar  Square  are  not  suited  to 
our  conditions. 

I  believe  that  our  dwellings  should 
be  domestic  and  not  imported,  and  that 
our  cities  should  be  American. 


Municipal  Ownership  in  Everett,  Wash. 


At  an  election  held  in  the  city  of  Everett, 
June  18,  the  citizens  authorized  the  issu- 
ance of  $65,000  in  bonds,  with  which  to 
purchase  the  improvements  on  the  muni- 
cipal dock  site,  to  extend  th'e  present  dock 
200  feet  and  to  construct  additional  dock 
facilities. 

It  is  planned  in  this  connection  to  pur- 
chase the  Everett  Improvement  Company's 
dock  and  about  eight  acres  of  water  front 
land  lying  between  the  two  docks  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  municipal  nata- 
torium,  wading  pools,  tennis  courts,  sand 
pits,  yacht  clubs  and  recreation  piers. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  an  incinerator 
will  be   constructed   and  that  refuse  con- 


sumed will  heat  the  salt  water  for  the  nata- 
torium  and  furnish  the  necessary  power  to 
operate  the  machinery  on  the  municipal 
docks. 

At  the  same  election  the  ordinance 
passed  by  public  vote  at  the  November  elec- 
tion, authorizing  the  City  Council  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  condemnation  of  the  water 
system,  owned  by  the  Everett  Railway, 
Light  and  Power  Company,  was  repealed. 
Another  ordinance  was  passed  at  the  elec- 
tion on  the  1 8th,  authorizing  the  City  Com- 
missioners to  obtain  a  source  of  water  sup- 
ply in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  make 
the  necessary  surveys  and  plans  for  the 
construction  of  the  same. 


The  Plans  for  Australia's   New    Capital   City 

A  Government   Competition  in  which  the  First  Prize  was  Won   by 
an  American  Architect 


INTEREST  in  the  minutely  planned  capi- 
tal city,  to  be  built  on  a  site  which  is  now 
an  Australian  wilderness,  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  is 
an  American  architect.  On  May  23  last  Mr. 
Walter  Burley  Griffin,  of  Chicago,  received 
word  that  he  had  won  the  cash  prize  of 
$8,750  in  a  contest  in  which  he  had  com- 
peted with  over  800  architects  representing 
many  different  countries. 

The  new  capital  city  was  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Federation 
of  the  Australian  Provinces  in  1900.  After 
an  exhaustive  canvass  of  sites  extending 
over  ten  years  the  Parliament  established 
as  the  federal  district,  corresponding  to  our 
District  of  Columbia,  a  plateau  region  of 
some  900  square  miles  known  as  the  Yass- 
Canberra  in  New  South  Wales,  some  75 
miles  inland  from  the  east  coast  and  lying 
165  miles  southwest  of  Sydney. 

Topography  of  the  Site 

Within  this  district,  near  its  northern 
end,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  government  engineers 
selected  for  the  city  site  a  spot  four  miles 
square  of  gently  undulating  surface,  accen- 
tuated in  some  conspicuous  hills,  immedi- 
ately flanked  by  three  considerable  moun- 
tains and  traversed  by  a  meandering  stream. 

At  the  southwestern  boundary  lies  a 
range  of  hills  starting  from  one  of  the  local 
mountains,  Mugga-Mugga,  to  the  east  of 
.•^outh  and  terminating  in  the  southwest  at 
the  gap  ©f  the  river  basin  outlet.  Further 
south  and  west  are  tiers  of  ranges  of  higher 
mountains  with  Bimberi  thirty  miles  from 


the  city,  a  lofty  peak  perpetually  covered 
with  snow,  forming  the  dominant  feature  of 
the  landscape.  Right  on  the  north  side  of 
the  above-mentioned  gap  and  just  inside  the 
four-mile  limit  stands  Black  Mountain's 
rounded  form,  elevation  2,658  feet,  clothed 
in  forests,  the  protecting  feature  of  the 
western  side  of  the  city  clear  to  the  north- 
west corner.  The  remainder  of  the  peri- 
meter lies  generally  open  to  distant  lower 
hill  regions  northward  and  eastward,  with 
a  few  more  isolated  mountains  standing  out, 
from  which  conical  Ainslie,  2,762  feet  eleva- 
tion, marking  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
site,  is  the  most  prominent  and  striking 
spectacle  in  the  whole  local  topography. 

With  such  marked  individuality  in 
natural  character  of  the  location,  it  became 
apparent  that  man  in  establishing  himself 
here  must  look  upon  none  of  these  elements 
as  obstacles  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence, 
but  as  opportunities  to  be  made  the  most 
of.  In  noting  the  relations  of  salient  points, 
a  curious  series  of  coincidences  became  ap- 
parent in  the  alignment  of  snow-capped 
Bimberi  and  the  conical  peak  of  Ainslie, 
the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  the  city,  with  Kurrajong, 
the  highest  point  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  and  Camp  Hill,  adjacent  and  some- 
what below,  forming  the  apex  of  an  ir- 
regularly triangular  plateau  dropping  in  ter- 
races to  the  river  bed.  This  line  therefore 
stamped  itself  as  a  natural  axis  to  be  em- 
phasized as  much  as  possible.  The  relation 
of  Black  Mountain  to  the  river  basin 
formed  the  next  most  obvious  feature. 

[9] 
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Lakes  and  Water  Basins 

The  nature  of  the  climate,  with  its  long, 
dry  season,  called  for  as  great  a  conserva- 
tion of  water  supply  as  possible  for  equal- 
izing liumidity  and  temperature.  An  annual 
flow  of  water  made  it  possible,  by  placing  a 
weir  in  the  lower  basin,  to  make  use  of  the 
whole  flood  basin  for  a  series  of  lakes.  A 
line  from  the  crest  of  Black  Mountain  per- 
pendicular to  the  land  axis  from  Ainslie  to 
Bimberi  follows  the  line  of  these  lakes  and 
forms  a  natural  water  axis.  These  two 
lines  were  therefore  used  by  Mr.  Griffin  as 
the  main  axis  for  the  city  and  form  the  gar- 
den frontages  of  all  the  principal  buildings 
and  the  basis  for  their  parallel  relationship 
throughout  the  city. 

Kurrajong,  the  highest  crown  point  with- 
in the  city  limits  to  which  water  can  be 
brought  by  natural  pressure,  was  chosen  as 
the  site  of  the  Capitol  building,  the  execu- 
tive palace,  with  adjoining  residences  of 
Premier  and  Governor  General,  the  lovely 
forested  slopes  of  the  hill  being  retained  as 
a  park  open  to  the  people  for  festival  and 
ceremonial. 

On  Camp  Hill,  some  ninety  feet  below, 
are  placed  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  be- 
yond and  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  sheer 
drop  of  forty  feet  to  the  next  lower  level 
on  which  the  departmental  buildings  are 
grouped  around  an  elongated  reservoir 
basin  to  which  the  waters  drop  in  cascade 
and  fountain  from  the  slopes  above,  the 
Parliament  Houses  being  reached  by  ramps 
on  either  side  of  the  fountain.  The  level 
of  this  plateau  is  carried  out  over  the  cen- 
tral building  on  the  water  fronts  30  feet 
lower  still,  thus  terminating  this  court  with 
a  lofty  colonnade-bounded  forum  facing  and 
opposing  the  Parliatnent  Houses. 

This  central  building  below  on  the  water 
level  forms  the  "Water  Gate"  to  the  gov- 
ernment group.  The  buildings  of  the  judi- 
ciary and  other  related  departments  facing 
the  Molonglo  basin  form  the  wall  of  the 
first  terrace,  which  is  reached  from  the 
water  front  by  steps  between  them  and  long 
ramps  around  the  ends. 

To  increase  the  dignity  and  impressive- 
ness  of  the  federal  group,  which  should 
properly  be  the  feature  of  a  capital  city,  the 
three  central  basins,  though  still  conform- 
ing very  closely  to  the  natural  contours, 
have  been  made  formal.  As  shown  by  the 
accompanying  plan  of  the  city,  the  two  end 
basins  are  made  circular,  while  the  central 


one  becomes  a  wide  channel  one  mile  long 
from  bridge  to  bridge.  The  south  side  of 
this  central  basin  is  straight,  forming  the 
base  of  the  government  group,  and  the  north 
side  curves  to  widen  the  basin  at  the  line 
of  the  land  axis.  An  amphitheater  is  thus 
formed  running  back  from  the  water's  edge, 
to  be  kept  as  the  playground  of  the  city  in 
conjunction  with  such  buildings  as  connect 
themselves  with  recreation — the  stadium  in 
the  center — gymnasia,  aviary,  conservatory, 
baths  at  either  end,  museums  of  natural  his- 
tory, archaeology,  plastic  and  pictorial  arts. 
Above  on  the  grand  boulevard,  and  separat- 
ing the  playground  from  the  business  dis- 
trict, arc  the  theaters,  operas,  etc. 

Beyond,  to  the  northward,  the  prospect  on 
the  main  axis  to  Mount  Ainslie  is  kept  open 
by  a  plaisancc  600  feet  wide,  which  forms 
a  park  frontage  for  the  residence  region 
and  terminates  in  a  casino  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ainslie.  Ainslie  itself  and  also  Black 
Mountain  and  Mugga-Mugga  are  kept  as 
national  parks  or  for  forest  and  game  pre- 
serves, though  salient  points  on  Ainslie  and 
in  the  park  on  its  lower  slopes  can  be  used 
for  memorial  structures  of  a  monumental 
character. 

Thus  from  the  peak  of  Ainslie  down  to 
the  water's  edge  we  have  the  impressive 
spectacle  of  the  Capitol  building  set  on  a 
hill  flanked  on  either  side  by  buildings  de- 
scending on  terrace  after  terrace  to  the 
water's  edge,  the  whole  giving  the  effect  of 
one  great  structure  with  the  lower  faqade  a 
mile  in  extent.  In  the  background  are  the 
slopes  of  Red  Hill,  the  distant  ranges  with 
blue  Tidbinbilla  and  Coree;  and  above  all, 
hanging  in  the  sky,  the  mystic  repetition  of 
the  triangular  motive — the  snow-capped 
peak  of  Bimberi.  All  these  are  reflected 
with  infinite  variety  in  the  peaceful  formal 
central  basin  of  the  Molonglo. 

In  the  development  of  the  city  as  a  whole, 
the  mountains  have  been  taken  as  the  ter- 
mini of  as  many  important  vistas  as  pos- 
sible; conversely  making  of  these  heights 
the  best  possible  view  points  from  which  to 
see  the  city  in  orderly  arrangement.  The 
hills,  where  practicable  to  conform  with  the 
regular  arrangement,  are  used  as  the  ele- 
vated foundations  for  the  utilitarian  build- 
ings of  dominating  importance,  such  as  the 
Capitol,  House  of  Parliament,  City  Hall, 
.Station,  First  Church,  the  Citadel;  thus 
making  the  most  of  these  high  points  for 
both  aspect  and  prospect. 
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II 


Jirrangement  of  the  City  Streets 

The  city,  being  one  of  many  functions,  is 
arranged  in  groijps.  Each  group  of  more 
public  purpose  is  based  on  a  polygonal  cen- 
tral focus,  while  those  of  more  private  pur- 
poses comprise  the  rectangular  systems  of 
buildings  symmetrically  arranged  along  the 
200-foot  avenue  thoroughfares.  From  the 
Capitol  itself,  as  the  center  of  one  of  these 


polygonal  systems,  radiate  eight  avenues. 
None  of  these  approaches  nearer  the  Capitol 
itself  than  the  confines  of  the  park  encir- 
cling it;  several  of  them  open  up  vistas  to 
the  mountains  or  into  the  lovely  valleys  of 
the  Yarralumla;  two  of  them  lead  to  sub- 
urban centers,  and  two  of  them  bridge  the 
river,  leading  directly  to  the  chief  business 
centers  of  the  city — one  to  the  station  with 
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the  surrounding  markets,  the  other  to  the 
municipal  center  with  the  City  Hall,  Courts, 
Post  Office  and  banks,  these  two  centers  be- 
ing connected  by  the  main  retail  business 
street  forming  the  municipal  axis  of  the 
city. 

In  spite  of  the  use  of  the  radial  system,  so 
desirable  for  ease  of  communication,  a 
perfectly  orderly  arrangement  has  been 
brought  about  by  placing  all  the  principal 
buildings,  governmental,  military,  resi- 
dential, municipal,  educational  and  business, 
parallel  with  the  main  land  and  water  axes, 
which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  This 
is  extremely  important  in  a  city  which  can 
be  viewed  from  so  many  high  points,  and 
prevents  any  feeling  of  confusion. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  are  the  sub- 
urban centers;  the  industrial  districts  in  the 
flat  lands,  with  the  manufacturing  district 
to  the  north  where  the  railroad  enters,  the 
railroad  yards  being  placed  here;  the  agri- 
cultural centers  to  the  southeast  in  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  valley;  the  more  pic- 
turesque region  to  the  south  and  west  being 
more  distinctly  residential. 

The  railroad,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
cross  the  city,  is  turned  after  entering  the 
manufacturing  center  from  the  north,  and 
follows  on  a  practically  even  gradient  be- 
tween two  avenues  north  of  the  municipal 
axis  till  it  pierces  the  hill  and  comes  into 
the  station  in  a  subway.  The  octagonal 
form  of  this  station  makes  possible  terminal 
facilities  in  the  station  for  trains  without 
interference  with  through  traffic.  Leaving 
the  station,  the  railway  emerges,  and  cross- 
ing the  upper  weir  separating  the  upper  lake 
from  the  circular  basin,  it  follows  a  double 
boulevard  Hne  through  the  agricultural 
suburbs.  The  tracks  are  somewhat  de- 
pressed and  the  avenues  on  either  side  some- 
what raised  with  material  excavated  so  that 
the  gradients  for  crossings  are  very  easy. 

From  tlie  various  public  groups,  connect- 
ing them  with  each  other  and  with  outlying 
specialized  centers  of  industry,  are  as  many 
radiating  avenues  as  feasible,  their  direc- 
tion being  determined  according  to  the  op- 
portunity to  follow  easy  and  uniform  gra- 
dients without  humps  and  so  far  as  possible 
without  sags  and  with  a  minimum  of  grad- 
ing. The  careful  consideration  of  natural 
contours  in  the  placing  of  these  centers  and 
of  these  radiating  avenues  has  made  it  pos- 


sible, even  in  so  uneven  a  site,  to  keep  be- 
low a  5  per  cent  gradient  with  very  little 
artificial  grading. 

Properly  to  handle  traffic  on  the  main 
thoroughfares,  it  is  Mr.  Griffin's  opinion 
that  never  less  than  triple  roadways  should 
be  considered,  to  take  care  of  tramways  and 
fast  and  slow  vehicles  in  both  directions. 
Additional  space  is  also  needed  for  at  least 
four  rows  of  trees — and  preferably  park- 
ways of  shrubbery  besides,  for  wind  and 
dust  protection. 

For  these  reasons,  200- foot  avenues  are 
advocated  in  these  plans.  There  are  other 
reasons,  such  as  ventilation,  fire-stop,  com- 
mand of  crossings  and  architectural  setting; 
but  in  a  region  of  broad-leaf  evergreen  ave- 
nue trees  it  is  believed  that  the  protection 
and  landscape  setting  thus  obtained  are  rea- 
sons sufficient  for  making  the  axial  avenues 
of  the  width  mentioned. 

Because  of  the  triangular  traffic  lines  and 
business  boundaries  of  the  internal  resi- 
dential sites,  the  homes  of  the  people  need 
be  but  a  few  steps  from  the  industries  and 
communication  lines  which  serve  them. 
The  standard  unit  residence  block  is  de- 
signed for  a  depth  permitting  ample  gar- 
dens and  wide  separation  between  internal 
garden  frontages. 

A  system  of  distribution  at  right  angles  to 
the  circulation  throughfares  gives  mini- 
mum of  distance  from  any  point  to  such 
thoroughfares.  Indeed  a  point  five  blocks 
back  in  the  triangular  inter-spaces  of  this 
plan  is  a  rarity,  and  cross  town  lines  in 
these  cases  prevent  greater  distance.   . 

Moreover,  this  distribution  permits  rec- 
tangular plots  for  all  buildings  up  to  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  next  similar  sys- 
tem. Even  at  these  intersections  no  acute 
angle  sites  are  permitted,  for  triangular 
buildings  are  as  expensive  as  they  are  ugly, 
but  the  obtuse  angles  afford  a  quadrilateral 
building  disposition  practically  as  economi- 
cal even  as  the  rectangular  with  two  long 
prospects  at  each  sweep  of  the  cross-con- 
necting ring  streets.  These  angles  are,  as 
a  rule,  less  adapted  for  formal  than  in- 
formal and  picturesque  treatment,  how- 
ever; and  excepting  immediately  around 
the  central  squares,  where  the  completed 
geometrical  figure  is  manifest  to  the  eye, 
they  occur  at  the  very  points  of  least  acces- 
sibility and  formality,  and  to  which,  there- 
fore, such  treatment  is  appropriate. 


Plan  of  San  Francisco's  Civic  Center 
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As  mentioned  in  the  April  number  of  The  American  City,  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  approved  on 
March  25  an  issue  of  $8,800,000  in  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  civic  center  and  the  construction 
of  the  City  Hall.  As  shown  in  the  plan  reproduced  above,  the  public  buildings  will  be  grouped  in  an 
effective  manner  about  a  central  park  or  plaza.  Funds  for  the  public  library  were  provided  in  a  previous 
bond  issue.  It  is  planned  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  opera  house  by  popular  subscription,  and  the  audi- 
torium is  to  be  erected  by  the  exposition  authorities. 
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The  Neighborhood  Center 

The  School  is  Already  the  Geographical  Center  of  the  Community,    \   J     y 
and  the  Center  of  Much  of  the  Neighborhood's  Interest —  ^^ 


Why  Not  Make  It  a  Real  Center  by  Grouping 
Other    Utilities   Around    It? 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,   Ph.  D. 


^^\ 


ONE  often  hears  the  expression  "neigh- 
borhood center"  without  stopping  to 
consider  what  is  meant  by  it.  It 
might  indicate  a  geographical  position,  or 
it  might  indicate  a  common  focus  of  pubhc 
attention.  "Neighborhood"  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  community,  a  portion  of  a  state  or  a 
city  that  is  more  or  less  organized  socially. 
In  the  olden  days  of  New  England,  the 
church  was  the  rallying  ground  of  the  com- 
munity's social  life.  Later  the  town  hall 
came  to  a  considerable  extent  to  occupy  the 
ground  that  the  church  was  losing.  To-day 
both  of  these  agencies  have  deserted  the 
field,  and  there  is  no  center  in  a  modern 
community. 

However,  the  school  is  gradually  coming 
to  fill  this  place.  There  are  day  schools  and 
evening  schools,  vacation  schools  and  play- 
grounds, evening  play  centers,  public  lec- 
tures, and  even  band  concerts  on  the  roofs 
of  some  of  our  great  New  York  schools. 
The  school  has  the  very  great  advantage  of 
appeahng  to  all  classes.  It  is  maintained  at 
the  public  expense;  it  is  centrally  located 
in  the  community;  and  no  community  is 
without  one.  It  is  already  the  neighbor- 
hood center  geographically;  it  is  also  the 
center  of  much  of  the  neighborhood  in- 
terest. Would  there  not  be  an  advantage 
in  grouping  other  utilities  around  it,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  real  center?    Let  us  see. 

The  'Public  Library 

The  first  utility  which  I  have  in  mind  is 
the  hbrary.  The  library  is  the  people's 
college.  It  stands  for  the  information  which 
is  needed  at  the  moment  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  moment.  It  stands  for  recrea- 
tion which  is  cheap  and  moral.  It  is  needed 
in  every  community,  because  the  people 
cannot  afford  the  time  or  carfare  to  visit 
a  distant  library.  At  present  many  of  the 
people  of  New  York  do  not  know  where 
the  libraries  are,  or  they  are  deterred  by 
the  effort  required  to  secure  a  reference 
and  draw  out  and  return  the  books. 

[14] 


At  least  half  of  the  education  of  any  en- 
lightened community  is  derived  from  read- 
ing. Every  one  knows  how  necessary  the 
library  is  to  the  university.  Is  it  any  less 
necessary  to  the  grammar  school?  If  a  class 
is  taking  up  the  study  of  a  certain  country 
in  geography,  to  make  the  work  seem  real, 
books  of  travel  must  be  read  in  connection 
with  it.  Under  existing  circumstances  there 
is  small  chance  of  this  being  done;  the  chil- 
dren cannot  get  the  books.  In  taking  up 
the  study  of  history,  the  children  miss  half 
the  culture  of  the  subject  unless  historical 
stories  and  the  lives  of  great  men  of  the 
period  are  read  in  connection  with  it.  It 
is  these  that  make  history  real  and  give  it 
its  great  moral  value  for  children;  but  how 
many  schools  have  the  books  necessary  for 
such  study? 

When  the  summer  vacation  comes,  the 
condition  of  poor  children  in  the  city  is 
indeed  deplorable.  Hemmed  in  by  high  and 
dismal  tenements,  their  only  playground  the 
streets,  they  cannot  lie  in  the  grass  or  dig 
in  the  sand,  or  swim  in  the  sea.  The  only 
form  of  healthful  recreation  that  these  con- 
ditions permit  is  reading.  Through  it  the 
child  can  leave  behind  the  city's  dirt  and 
noise,  to  live  in  the  land  of  dream  and  ro- 
mance whicli  books  create.  But  we  have 
denied  the  fairy-land  of  story  to  him;  the 
books  are  not  within  his  reach.  Summer 
is  the  time  for  general  reading.  It  is  the 
time  for  the  children  to  live  through  the 
stories  every  child  should  know.  It  is  the 
time  to  fix  the  knowledge  they  have  derived 
from  their  studies  at  school  by  associating 
it  with  the  great  body  of  information  that  is 
found  in  books.  It  is  disspiriting  to  see 
hundreds  of  idle,  listless  children  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  tenements  in  summer  or  play- 
ing half-hearted  games  in  the  streets.  If 
they  could  play  in  the  fields  or  by  the  rivers, 
well  and  good.  They  might  let  books  rest 
for  a  season;  but  this  these  children  cannot 
do,  and  they  get  in  exchange  nothing  but 
dirt  and  mischief. 
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Nearly  all  the  vacation  schools  and  play- 
grounds have  libraries  connected  with  them, 
but  they  are  handicapped  by  the  conditions. 
The  librarians  do  not  know  the  children, 
and  they  cannot  let  out  books  to  strangers. 
The  children  may  come  from  any  neighbor- 
ing part  of  the  city,  and  do  not  feel  re- 
sponsible with  one  who  does  not  know  them. 
The  librarian  herself  is  a  novice,  who  takes 
up  the  work  for  the  summer,  and  who 
knows  neither  the  books,  the  methods  nor 
the  children;  consequently,  the  rule  is  usu- 
ally made,  in  New  York  City,  at  least,  that 
the  books  must  be  read  in  the  room,  if  they 
arc  read  at  all.  One  cannot  expect  very 
satisfactory  results  under  such  conditions. 
The  i)layground  is  no  place  for  a  library  at 
best,  it  is  too  noisy.  The  children  cannot 
keep  their  hands  clean  and  play  the  games, 
and  a  book  that  is  carried  or  tossed  about 
the  playgrounds  for  an  hour  or  so  depre- 
ciates rapidly  in  value. 

The  schools  appreciate  their  need  of 
books  and  are  doing  their  best  to  secure 
them ;  but  the  funds  are  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  and  the  work  is  proceeding  slowly. 
Is  not  this  a  mistake?  No  school  can  be  a 
success  as  a  school  which  does  not  implant 
in  its  students  a  love  for  reading,  which 
docs  not  lead  them  to  supplement  the 
meagre  diet  of  the  curriculum  by  a  wider 
browsing  in  the  land  of  books;  but  the 
school  needs  the  library  no  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

Why  this  endless  duplication  of  effort? 
The  community  needs  a  library,  it  is  true, 
and  the  school  must  have  one  to  carry  on 
its  work  successfully;  but  why  must  they  be 
separate?  We  have  seen  that  by  the  pres- 
ent placing  of  libraries  many  communities 
are  not  reached;  the  location  of  the  library 
is  often  not  known,  and  the  requirement 
of  a  reference  often  keeps  away  patrons. 
All  of  these  objections  would  be  overcome 
by  making  the  library  an  annex  of  the 
school.  It  could  be  used  regularly  in  con- 
nection with  class  work  during  the  school 
year  and  for  general  reading  and  recreation 
during  the  summer  vacation.  As  the  chil- 
dren are  all  registered  in  the  school,  no 
references  would  be  required.  In  many 
parts  of  the  city  children  are  almost  the  sole 
readers  of  English  books.  In  any  case,  the 
child  in  his  regular  attendance  at  school 
could  draw  out  and  return  books  for  his 
parents  as  well  as  himself  with  a  minimum 
of  effort  for  all  concerned.    If  this  reason- 


ing is  true,  we  should  not  have  fifty-six  new 
Carnegie  libraries  in  New  York,  but  as 
many  libraries  as  there  are  schools. 

The  ^^unicipal  ^ath  and  Gymnasium 

The  next  public  utility  of  which  I  mean 
to  speak  is  the  municipal  bath  and  gym- 
nasium. These  seem  to  belong  together 
logically.  All  of  the  new  New  York  schools 
are  equipped  with  gymnasiums  and  shower 
baths.  This  is  true,  I  believe,  of  the  newest 
schools  in  all  our  large  cities;  it  has  been 
true  for  some  time  of  Germany.  Some  of 
our  recent  high  schools  have  also  swimming 
pools,  while  instruction  in  swimming  is 
given  in  one  way  or  another  in  many  of 
our  American  cities.  In  London  and  Glas- 
gow the  pupils  of  the  public  school  are 
taught  to  swim  in  the  public  swimming 
pools.  At  Columbia  University,  and  I  be- 
lieve also  in  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania, 
every  student  is  required  to  know  how  to 
swim.  The  majority  of  the  public  schools 
of  Berlin  are  provided  with  swimming 
pools  in  which  swimming  is  taught  to  all 
pupils.  The  new  public  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati contain  swimming  pools,  and  the  public 
school  boys  are  now  being  taught  to  swim 
in  Philadelphia  and  Denver.  Everything 
seems  to  indicate  that  instruction  in  swim- 
ming is  soon  to  become  a  regular  part  of 
our  curriculum  of  physical  training. 

The  public  gymnasium  and  bath  are 
nearly  as  necessary  for  the  adult  population 
as  for  the  children.  We  all  appreciate  how 
necessary  exercise  is  to  our  own  health ; 
'  but  what  is  a  population  like  that  of  the 
teeming  East  Side  to  do?  How  can  these 
people  go  on  year  after  year  bending  over 
counters  or  squatting  at  benches  or  stitch- 
ing in  sweatshops  and  maintain  their 
health?  Their  occupation  often  involves  no 
exercise;  there  are  no  athletic  fields  within 
reach ;  the  streets  are  so  crowded  that  even 
walking  is  almost  an  impossibility.  These 
people  have  greater  need  of  a  gymnasium 
than  any  other  class.  The  popularity  of  the 
municipal  gymnasium  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  record  of  the  gymna- 
siums of  Boston  and  the  play  centers  of 
New  York. 

The  law  of  New  York  State  now  pro- 
vides that  all  our  largest  cities  shall  furnish 
as  many  public  baths  as  their  respective 
boards  of  health  shall  deem  necessary. 
New  York  has  plans  for  a  series  that  will 
cost  millions. 
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■  One  cannot  but  ask  again,  why  this  dupli- 
cation of  effort?  Why  one  gymnasium  and 
bath  for  the  school  and  another  for  the 
community  ?  The  school  needs  the  bath  and 
gymnasium  from  nine  to  three;  the  com- 
munity from  four  to  ten.  One  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  other.  Many  of  the  down- 
town schools  maintain  two  gymnasiums : 
one  on  the  top  floor  for  the  school,  which 
is  used  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  another 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  used  during  . 
the  summer  vacation  and  in  the  evenings. 
The  public  gets  a  comparatively  small  re- 
turn from  these  gymnasiums,  because  each 
is  used  so  little;  and  the  noise  which  is 
incident  to  gymnastic  work  in  the  upper 
gymnasium  disturbs  the  classrooms  below. 
The  ground  floor  gymnasium  is  sunless  and 
dark  and  dusty. 

Have  not  the  Germans  really  solved  the 
problem  by  putting  the  gymnasium  and  bath 
in  a  separate  building  in  the  school  yard? 
In  this  way  the  school  is  not  annoyed  by 
the  dust  and  noise  incident  to  exercise,  and 
the  building  is  available  for  the  use  of  the 
public  as  a  municipal  gymnasium  and  bath 
after  school  hours.  The  school  ground  is 
the  best  place  for  these  institutions  because 
duplication  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  utility 
is  thus  centrally  located. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  means  the  city 
would  get  twice  as  much  use  of  its  plant  as 
it  is  able  to  do  at  present.  The  municipal 
gymnasium  and  bath  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening, 
while  the  school  needs  the  gymnasium  and 
bath  during  the  forenoon  and  the  early  ' 
part  of  the  afternoon.  Thus,  they  would  be 
in  use  nearly  all  the  time. 

It  has  been  found  that  where  baths  have 
been  introduced  into  schools,  and  some 
regular  system  has  been  employed  in  their 
use,  there  has  been  a  very  pronounced  influ- 
ence on  the  cleanliness  of  the  children  and 
upon  the  care  which  the  parents  take  with 
their  clothing.  Of  course,  the  great  argu- 
ment for  baths  in  connection  with  every 
gymnasium,  however,  is  that  exercise  with- 
out a  subsequent  bath  secures  only  half  the 
intended  good.  The  waste  of  the  system 
which  is  thrown  out  upon  the  skin  during 
exercise  is  absorbed  in  the  clothes,  or  even 
reabsorbed  into  the  system,  thus  poisoning 
and  clogging  it  with  its  own  waste  products. 
Mosso  has  shown  in  his  scholarly  study, 
"Die  Ermiidung,"  that  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  fatigue  are  due  to  the  presence 


of  these  toxic  products  in  the  system.  No 
university  would  think  of  having  a  gym- 
nasium without  baths  connected  with  it. 
Are  they  not  quite  as  necessary  for  school- 
boys as  collegians? 

The  People's  Theatre 

The  new  schools  of  New  York  are  pro- 
vided with  a  large  auditorium  on  the 
ground  floor.  This  is  used  for  the  school 
assembly  hall,  and  for  public  lectures  for 
adults  in  the  evenings.  The  public  lecture 
system  of  New  York  has  grown  with  great 
rapidity,  and  now  includes  more  than  a 
hundred  centers  where  lectures  are  given 
from  one  to  six  times  a  week.  The  system 
has  been  taken  up  by  a  number  of  other 
cities  and  its  popularity  makes  its  growth 
assured.  This  comes  in  response  to  a  new 
conception  of  the  field  of  education ;  in  Dr. 
Leipziger's  words — "Its  province  is  man 
from  birth  to  the  grave."  Perhaps  it  is  not 
very  much  more  hygienic  to  take  enough 
mental  food  in  childhood  to  last  us  to  old 
age  than  it  would  be  to  eat  enough  potatoes 
or  steak.  The  psychological  time  to  digest 
any  mass  of  knowledge  is  when  we  feel  we 
have  need  of  it,  and  this  cannot  come  at 
any  one  period  of  life,  but  must  come  in 
about  equal  degrees  through  all.  The  pub- 
lic lecture  system  not  only  offers  the  latest 
discovery  and  the  newest  method  to  him 
who  has  sought  to  keep  abreast  of  the  hour, 
but  it  gives  a  condensed  popular  summary 
of  every  field  of  knowledge  to  those  who 
have  been  cut  off  from  earlier  educational 
opportunities.  Through  its  magic-lantern 
slides  and  concerts  it  has  ofifered  recreation 
to  many  who  otherwise  would  have  sought 
amusement  in  disreputable  places.  We 
need  only  to  carry  this  idea  a  little  further 
to  make  the  school  the  people's  club  and 
the  center  of  its  social  life.  It  would  need 
a  hall  without  fixed  seats,  which  could  be 
used  for  socials  or  dancing.  It  would  need 
certain  rooms  which  could  be  used  for  clubs 
or  committees. 

Why  should  we  not  go  one  step  further, 
and  make  this  public  auditorium  the  peo- 
ple's theater  as  well?  The  drama  is  that 
form  of  expression  which  most  vividly  and 
accurately  represents  life.  At  its  best  it 
is  far  above  speech  or  reading,  and  almost 
equivalent  to  participation  in  the  events 
represented.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
good  or  bad,  any  more  than  books,  or  paint- 
ings, or  music.    It  is  a  form  of  expression, 
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good  or  bad,  according  to  what  it  has  to 
say.  No  other  force  can  so  vivify  the 
imagination  or  awaken  the  sympathy.  To 
put  yourself  in  his  place  becomes  ^ifsy  ' 
when  he  stands  before  you  a  reai/niaft'/t  It 
gives  an  insight  into  action  an*!  its/motiveSj 
which  we  gain  in  hardly  an^y ,  dther  way. 
While  all  this  is  possible, 'there  is  perhaps 
no  way  by  which  the  taste,  js  so  r acidly  y}t:-l 
praved  for  this  very  r^a^i^h  as  by.  attend'^  '- 
ance  at  low  theaters.  The  Shakespearean 
performances  of  the  Ben  Greet  Company 
have  shown  how  possible  it  is  to  give  the 
great  dramas  without  elaborate  scenery.  The 
time  will  soon  come,  I  believe,  when  every 
classic  play  studied  by  students  will  be  rep- 
resented by  or  for  them  on  the  stage. 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  acted  very  ex- 
tensively by  children  in  the  Board  Schools 
of  London.  It  would  be  expensive  for  a 
city  to  hire  the  Ben  Greet  Company  to  give 
"Julius  Caesar"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  in  every  high  school,  but  the  stu- 
dents would  often  get  a  clearer  picture 
from  one  such  evening  than  they  had  from 
ten  weeks  of  study.  It  would  cost  less  in 
the  tax  rate  than  it  would  if  paid  for 
individually,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be 
worth  it. 

But  the  form  of  the  theater  that  is  most 
applicable  to  school  use  is,  of  course,  the 
motion  picture    show.     Even   to-day,  geo- 


graphy, history  and  biography  can  be  taught 
more  effectively  through  the  motion  picture 
than  in  any  other  way.  A  short  time  ago 
T  saw  a  motion  picture  of  the  Boston  Tea 

*  Partjr.-  All  the  details  of  the  preliminary 
conference, , the  attack  and  throwing  the  tea 
overboard  v/ere  clearly  shown.  The  cos- 
tumes were,  T'believe,  historically  accurate. 
Ariy*^  child  wouM;/lfearn  the  story  from  the 

■  fTiiii  'in'  twenty  minutes  so  that  he  would 
never  forget  it,  and,  more  than  that,  he 
would  find  it  very  delightful.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  has  established  a  motion 
picture  film  exchange.  Within  five  or  ten 
years  every  state  department  of  education 
will  have  to  do  the  same,  and  we  shall  have 
regular  educational  films  for  geography, 
history,  etc.  This  will  probably  mean 
that  the  film  companies  will  have  to  secure 
a  staff  of  experts  on  these  subjects  to  ar- 
range the  scenarios,  and  we  should  have 
films  that  are  quite  as  authoritative  as  our 
text  books.  This  day  is  not  far  hence,  and 
it  will  make  of  the  public  school  with  an 
auditorium  the  people's  theater  we  have 
been  looking  for. 

[In  an  early  subsequent  issue  Dr.  Curtis 
will  continue  this  interesting  study  in  rela- 
tion to  a  third  line  of  municipal  progress — 
that  of  the  playground  and  the  park,  which 
he  believes  should  be  placed  together  and 
around  the  school. — The  Editors.] 


Hygiene  of  the  School  and  School  Child 


How  to  wash  the  air;  why  the  color  of 
the  wall  affects  a  child's  vision;  the  "curve 
of  learning,"  and  the  operation  of  the  es- 
thesimometer  and  erograph  are  among  the 
exhibits  to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  at  the  first  exhibition 
ever  given  in  America  which  deals  with 
the  general  field  of  public  health.  The 
Bureau's  exhibit  will  show  the  hygiene  of 
the  school  and  the  school  child,  as  part  of 
the  exhibition  to  be  held  before  the  Fif- 
teenth International  Congress  on  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  meeting  in  Washington 
next  September. 

Among  other  advance  information  just 
given  out  the  Education  Bureau  specialists, 
who   have   the    school    hygiene    exhibit   in 


charge,  make  the  statement  that  one  exhibit 
will  show  that  stuttering  is  about  three  times 
as  common  among  boys  as  among  girls. 

The  Bureau  of  Education's  exhibit  is  di- 
vided into  sections.  The  first  of  these  con- 
siders the  hygiene  of  the  school  child,  tak- 
ing up  such  subjects  as  food,  sleep  and 
clothing.  With  the  cooperation  of  school 
architects  and  makers  of  school  furniture 
and  school  appliances  from  all  over  the 
country,  the  Bureau  is  also  preparing  ex- 
haustive exhibits  on  the  hygiene  of  the 
school  building  and  the  hygiene  of  instruc- 
tion. Other  sections  of  the  school  hygiene 
exhibit  will  take  up  the  hygiene  of  physical 
defects,  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  and  open-air  schools. 


Fighting  the  Cottony  Maple  Scale  in 
Colorajdo  Springs 

By  Fred  P.  McKown,  For^;:Engineer 

\'        City    Forester  ^"^  .\--\, 


A  DEPARTMENT  ^df.^^^J^oresticy,  \vzs 
created  by  the  city  of  CclofadG 
Springs,  January  I,  191 1,  that  some 
united  action  might  be  taken  against  the 
cottony  maple  scale  which  was  injuring  so 
many  of  the  soft  maple,  locust  and  linden 
trees  of  the  city.  At  that  time  thousands  of 
the  trees  were  white  with  the  cottony,  waxy 
secretion  formed  by  this  insect,  which  seems 
to  thrive  in  our  high,  dry  country,  and  in- 
creases very  rapidly.  The  present  infesta- 
tion has  been  gaining  a  foothold  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  natural  enemies  have  done 
very  little,  if  anything,  toVyard  holding  it  in 
check. 

A  so-called  spraying  district,  containing 
two  hundred  city  blocks,  was  mapped  out 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  spraying 
all  infested  trees  in  this  district  three  times; 
the  city  to  pay  for  the  work  outside  the 
property  lines  and  the  property  owners  to 
pay  for  that  inside  their  lots.    The  principal 
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.object  of.  the 'Stst  application  was  to  clean 
.tfie  trees  of  the.'o'ld  cotton  so  that  the  liv- 
ing scale  might  be  more  easily  reached, 
while  the  second  and  third  applications 
were  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  the  soft 
bodies  of  the  scales,  thus  causing  death. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  nature  of  this  in- 
sect will  show  how  hard  it  is  to  kill.  It  is 
a  sucking-mouth-part  insect,  and  continu- 
ally has  its  beak  beneath  the  bark,  sucking 
sap.  For  this  reason,  a  poison  like  lead 
arsenate  would  have  very  little  efifect  upon 
it.  Instead,  it  must  be  killed  by  bodily  irri- 
tants such  as  kerosene  emulsion.  The  kero- 
sene in  this  solution  irritates  the  body,  and 
the  soap,  upon  drying,  forms  a  film  over 
the  insects'  breathing  pores  which  radiate 
to  all  parts  of  their  bodies.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  killing  this  scale  is  a  slow  process, 
and  demands  two  or  three  applications. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  opera- 
tion are  the  thorough  mixing  of  the 
emulsion,  so  that  the 
oil  will  not  separate 
from  the  water,  and 
applying  it  with  force. 
This  city  has  a  four- 
horse-power  gasoline 
engine,  a  good  three- 
cylinder  pump,  and  a 
two  hundred  gallon  tank 
mounted  on  a  substan- 
tial truck,  and  with  this 
outfit  can  maintain  a 
pressure  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds.*  By  pour- 
ing the  kerosene  into 
the  empty  tank,  starting 
the  engine  and  pump 
and  then  adding  the  dis- 
solved soap  and  boiling 
water,  the  solution  be- 
comes thoroughly  agi- 
tated and  emulsified  and 


*  The  spraying  equipment 
used  by  Colorado  Springs,  and 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  is  manufactured 
by  the  Field  Force  Pump 
Company  of   Elmira,   N.   Y. 
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CONDITION    OF    TREES    IN    COLORADO 
SPRINGS    BEFORE    SPRAYING 


will  not  separate.  The  illustrations  show 
the  spraying  equipment  in  use  and  the 
condition  of  trees  before  spraying. 

During  the  spring  of  1911  approxi- 
mately nine  thousand  trees  were  sprayed 
three  times  each,  and  the  success  of  the 
work  is  unquestioned.  Now  and  then  one 
finds  a  scale  which  survived  the  spraying 
and  formed  new  cotton  in  which  to  lay 
her  eggs;  but  this  was  to  be  expected,  and 
in  four  or  five  years  this  dictrict  may  have 
to  be  sprayed  again.  During  the  present 
spring  we  treated  a  similar  area  in  the 
same  way.  No  spraying  will  be  done  dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  best  results  in  spray- 
ing for  the  cottony  maple  scale  being  ob- 
tained during  the  dormant  period  of  tree 
growth — from  early  fall  to  late  spring. 
Gradually  we  will  get  over  the  entire  city, 
and  then  we  hope  an  occasional  spraying 
will  keep  our  trees  absolutely  free  from 
this  injurious  and  extremely  unsightly  in- 
sect. 


Watering  Your  Lawn 

By  John  W.  Duncan 

Superintendent  of  Parks,  Spokane,  Wash. 


THOSE  qualities  of  soil  which  make 
for  excellence  of  growth  of  grasses 
vary  to  so  marked  a  degree  that  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  cannot  be  laid  down  as 
a  guide  for  the  use  of  water  in  producing 
lawns. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  no  lawn  can 
be  produced  by  water  alone,  and  if  proper 
attention  has  been  paid  to  placing  food  for 
grass  in  the  soil  far  less  water  is  necessary 
for  the  making  of  a  rich  and  velvety  lawn. 
It  should  not  be  expected  that  grass,  which 
is  naturally  a  deep  rooted  plant,  will  thrive 
and  grow  luxuriantly  upon  water  and  a 
few  inches  of  soil  containing  only  a  limited 
amount  of  plant  food.  In  the  long  run,  the 
property  owner  will  find  it  cheaper  to  pre- 
pare his  ground  with  a  depth  of  soil  of  at 
least  twelve  inches. 

Lawns  become  worn  out  much  in  the 
same  fashion  and  for  exactly  the  same 
causes  as  do  the  New  England  farms  we 
read  about.    Each  cutting  of  grass  removed 


•From  the  booklet  on  the  Water  Code  of  Spokane, 
issued  1912  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  of 
that  city. 


takes  from  the  soil  every  atom  of  elements 
which  united  in  producing  the  removed 
growth.  Use  fertilizers — such  as  bone 
myeal,  wood  ashes  o)l  manure  (if  it  is  free 
from  the  seed  of  weeds).  They  will  supply 
your  lawn  with  plant  food  which  all  the 
water  in  creation  cannot  supply. 

Do  not  over-water,  especially  with  the 
water  coming  from  the  local  system  at  the 
average  summer  temperature  we  find  it  in 
Spokane.  It  is  a  vast  change  to  subject 
blades  which  have  passed  hours  under  a  sun 
of  98  degrees  to  the  chill  of  water  at  less 
than  50  degrees.  A  thorough  watering 
twice  a  week  is  all  that  is  needed.  "Hos- 
ing" a  lawn  twice  a  day,  in  addition  to 
keeping  the  plant  and  its  roots  in  cold  water 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  24  hours,  is  apt 
to  wash  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  expose 
them  to  the  air.  This  process  also  "sours" 
an  otherwise  good  soil  bed.  When  your 
lawn  needs  it,  give  it  a  good  watering,  but 
do  not  water  it  again  until  it  needs  mois- 
ture. If  your  soil  is  good  and  of  proper 
depth  this  will  not  be  within  two  or  three 
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days.  Too  much  and  too  frequent  watering 
not  only  weakens  the  growth  of  the  grass 
but  also  tends  to  form  a  surface  crust  of 
baked  soil,  on  which  no  lawn  can  flourish. 
Do  not  gauge  the  quantity  of  water  you 
use  by  the  amount  used  by  your  neighbor. 
Study  intelligently  the  results  of  your  treat- 
ment of  your  own  lawn.  It  may  have  a  far 
different  soil  from  that  of  your  neighbor, 
and  need  less  water  or  more  water.  His 
may  have  more  fertilizer,  or  greater  soil- 
depth,  or  richer  humus — and  it  may  have 
far  less  of  each  than  your  own.  Use  your 
own  good  judgment.  Good  lawns  are  not 
the  result  of  haphazard  methods. 


In  those  sections  of  the  city  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  gravelly  or  porous  character 
more  water  is  actually  needed  for  good  re- 
sults than  in  more  favored  portions,  but 
this  may  be  largely  controlled  by  the  use  of 
manures  and  other  plant  foods.  Some 
gravels  cannot  grow  grass  even  with  the 
assistance  of  copious  applications  of  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  soil  is  deep 
and  rich,  too  much  watering  will  result  in 
"leaching"  the  soil  of  the  very  plant  food 
which  should  be  carefully  retained. 

In  brief,  use  your  water  on  your  lawn  as 
you  would  your  fuel  in  your  range — with 
intelligence — 'to  get  the  best  results. 


Adorning   City  Homes  with  Flowers 

By  Russell   E.  Gerkins 


TTTE  American  traveling  abroad  is 
greatly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  floral  decorations  so  general  in 
European  cities.  Here  is  a  phase  of  city 
beautification  which  afifords  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  skill  and  good  taste  of  wom- 


en. The  author  was  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  secure  a  number  of  photographs  of  win- 
dow boxes  and  other  floral  house  adorn- 
ments in  Berlin  last  summer,  some  of  whicli 
are  here  reproduced. 

Berlin  is  indebted  to  the  present  Kaiser 


THE  FLORAL  ADORNMENT  OF  A  BERLIN  HOUSE 
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for  this  sort  of  develop- 
ment. He  has  resolved  to 
make  Berlin  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  world,  and  is  con- 
stantly striving  to  accom- 
plish this  object.  Like  all 
Europeans,  the  Germans 
admire  flowers  exceed- 
ingly. They  are  fond  of 
deep  purples  and  reds  and 
pinks,  and  these  colors 
predominate  in  most  of 
the  window  decorations. 
In  BerHn  numerous  prizes 
are  offered  by  the  muni- 
cipality for  the  most  ar- 
tistic and  well  decorated 
residences.  These  prizes, 
we  were  told,  range  from 
500  to  4,000  marks. 

After  having  spent  most 
of    a    very    hot    summer 
traveling  through  a  coun- 
try which   is  scorched  by 
the  sun,  the  visitor  is  in- 
deed   refreshed    to    enter 
Berlin  and  find  its  wealth 
of  beautiful  blossoms  and 
its      fine,      well-cared-for 
shade     trees.      Even     on 
public  buildings  one  sees  flowers  blooming 
in  the  windows.    In  securing  these  pictures 
we  found  the  residents  apparently  proud  of 
the  fact  that  an  American  tourist  was  suffi- 
ciently  interested   in   their   decorations    to 
photograph  them.     At   one  beautiful  resi- 
dence we  stopped  at  the  gate  and  rang  the 
bell,  which  was  answered  by  the  gardener. 
When   he   heard    our    mission    he    seemed 
greatly  pleased,   and  conducted   us   to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  which  he  claimed  was  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  front.     We  hardly 
thought  this  could  be  true,  but  we  found  his 
statement  not  exaggerated  when  we  gazed 
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Upon  that  other  lovely  picture,  of  which  the 
lawn  was  a  charming  feature. 

The  beauty  of  the  city  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  enforcement  of  stringent 
building  laws,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  which  is  that  no  one  may  erect  a  building 
on  his  land  higher  than  the  width  of  the 
widest  street  on  which  it  faces.  Due  con- 
sideration must  also  be  given  to  the  style  of 
architecture  of  the  adjoining  property.  In 
this  way  every  building  is  flooded  with  sun- 
light and  fresh  air,  and  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  city  shows  a  pleasing  regularity, 
which  is  varied  at  closer  sight  by  the  lovely 
flowers  which  are  so  effectively  displayed. 


The  Chicago  City  Welfare  Exhibits 


By  Anna  E.  Nicholes 

Superintendent  Woman's  City  Club  of  Chiccigo 


THE  traveling  exhibits  conducted  by 
the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Chicago 
mark  a  new  form  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  city.  Using,  as  a  basis,  the 
Child  Welfare  screens  loaned  through  the' 
courtesy  of  the  exhibit  department  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  ' 
adding  charts,  pictures  and  models  showing 
city  problems  and  departments  of  public 
service,  the  City  Welfare  Exhibits  have 
gone  from  ward  to  ward  and  have  been  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  persons  who  studied 
their  message. 

The  nucleus  of  the  exhibit  consists  of 
some  sixty  screens;  thirty  or  more  have 
been  selected  from  the  Child  Welfare  Ex- 
hibit, and  the  Club  has  prepared  and  added 
others  to  press  'home  matters  of  civic  in- 
terest. There  is  a  department  of  personal 
hygiene  in  which,  for  example,  the  relation 
between  poor  health  and  bad  teeth  is  shown. 
"Dental  cripples"  are  described  so  graphi- 
cally by  pictures  and  signs,  with  the  evil 
effects  of  bad  teeth  on  health,  the  retarding 
of  school  work,  that,  as  one  little  boy  put  it, 
"no  boy  could  ever  neglect  his  teeth  again 
after  seeing  these  screens.  Why,  a  good 
set  of  teeth  is  worth  'mos^t  a  thousand  dol- 
lars!" he  exclaimed. 

But  beside  health  and  food  sanitation, 
problems  of  the  parks  and  playgrounds, 
public  school  activities,  street  work  and 
amusement  of  children  are  graphically 
shown.  Screens  showing  the  city  garbage 
dumps,  contrasted  with  enlarged  photo- 
graphs of  scientific  disposal  stations  and 
motor  trucks  for  rapid  carrying  away  of 
refuse  excited  universal  interest,  as  Chi- 
cago is  asking  for  an  expert  plan  for  dis- 
posing of  its  city  waste.  Each  community 
is  encouraged  in  the  preparation  of  material 
setting  forth  some  local  problem;  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  certain  community  proper  street 
lighting  was  a  matter  locally  agitated,  and 
that  subject  was  prepared  pictorially  and 
placed  in  the  exhibit  when  shown  in  that 
ward. 

The  following  account  was  written  by  a 
public  school  pupil: 

"The   City   Welfare  Exhibit   is  being  held 
[22] 


at  the  John  Fiske  School  on  the  evenings  of 
the  17th,  19th,  and  on  the  afternoons  of  the 
17th,  i8th  and  19th  of  January,  1912.  The 
City  Welfare  Exhibit  is  something  on  the 
order  of  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  held  last 
May  in  the  Coliseum.  The  City  Welfare  Ex- 
hibit is  given  by  the  Woman's  City  Club  of 
Chicago.  The  object  of  this  Welfare  Exhibit 
coming  to  Woodlawn  is  to  get  a  few  play- 
grounds for  the  children,  because  there  are 
fiats  and  no  room  for  children  to  play. 

"Good  ventilation  is  the  main  thing  to  have 
in  a  house.  The  disease  germs  are  from  dirt, 
dust,  darkness,  dampness.  Ventilation  in 
street  cars  is  very  necessary.  The  babies 
should  have  these  three  things — fresh  air,  sun- 
shine, sleep. 

"If  all  schools  could  have  school  gardens  it 
would  make  the  children  hiterested  in  grow- 
ing flowers,  and  they  would  make  a  garden  at 
home.  The  outdoor  school  is  important  and 
also  very  healthy.  If  a  boy  should  go  to  work 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  would  get  a  job 
as  messenger  boy,  also  get  low  wages  and 
would  waste  his  time  loafing  and  would  have 
no  desire  for  a  trade. 

"In  a  few  places  in  the  poor  districts  they 
dump  the  garbage,  and  then  the  poor  come 
and  pick  some  of  it  up.  This  carries  disease, 
and  is  very  dangerous.  A  new  way  they  have 
in  taking  up  garbage  is  as  follows :  They 
have  a  wagon  which  has  covers  on  the  top, 
and  they  are  open  only  when  they  come  to  the 
next  place  to  take  up  the  garbage,  and  after 
they  get  a  good  load  they  go  to  a  plant  which 
is  built  on  purpose  for  this  garbage.  Then 
machinery  draws  up  the  garbage,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  not  seen  since  it  left  the  kitchen. 
This  plant  then  takes  the  garbage  and  burns 
it  and  supplies  the  town  with  electricity.  This 
is  a  very  good  plan,  and  there  is  no  chance  to 
catch  disease.  This  Welfare  Exhibit  has  been 
very  helpful  to  me." 

But  the  still  exhibits  are  only  a  part  of 
the  plan,  for  troops  of  children  from  all  the 
neighboring  schools  contribute  folk  dances, 
orchestras,  glee  clubs,  kindergarten  games 
and  plays,  and  talks  on  city  affairs  are 
given  afternoon  and  evening,  some  of  them 
illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides  and  mo- 
tion pictures.  Nothing  stands  still  about 
the  exhibit.  Throngs  of  children  from  the 
surrounding  schools  under  the  leadership 
of  their  teachers  come  in  the  morning  to 
get  the  message  of  the  screens,  which  is  told 
to  them  by  a  corps  of  well  instructed  "ex- 
plainers." The  assembly  hall  overflows  in 
the  afternoon  with  adult  audiences  who  are 
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Madcim.  Who  Keeps  Your  House? 


HELP  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  HOUSEKEEPING 

One  of  the  fity  Welfare  Exhibit  Posters.     The  original  measures  14  x  21  inches 
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won  into  lingering  for  the  inspection  of 
screens  by  the  social  cup  of  tea  and  sand- 
wich ofifered.  The  evening  audiences  are 
the  largest  and  attract  many  men. 

The  following  program  is  somewhat  typi- 
cal and  shows  the  character  of  the  subjects 
considered: 


Ward  Conditions 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  10,  1912 

"Cleaniweii  Js  S'rxt  lo  GaJlinrsi" 

Mrs.  Laura  Dainty  Pclha 


MORNING 

lOW) 
■  i:00 


"Making  Gardens" 

Moving  Pictures: 

The  Man  Who  Learned 
Health  Side  of  the  Food  Problr 
The  Fly 


E.  J.  Pritchard, 

Chicago  Health  Dept. 


AFTERNOON 


J:30 
3:38 
2:48 
i-4 


4  00 

4:10 
4:20 


7:30 
7:40 
7:50 

«I0 


Mrs.  William  F.  Dummcr,  Chairman 

Chorus  Mulligan  School — 8th  Grade 

Folk  Dancing  Newherry  School — Primary 

Free  Calisthenics  Newberry  School— Boys,  7th  Grade 

10  minute  addresses  with  discussion : 

House  Sanitation  Mr.  Charles  Ball 

The  City's  Waste  and  Wan;  Miss  Mary  McDowell 

Health  Conditions  ,        Dr.  Willinm  A.  Evans 

Bathing  Beaches  Miss  Anna  Talbot 

City  Gardens  Mrs.  Laura  Dainty  Pelham 

Glee  Club  Lane  Technical   High  School 

Gymnastic  Dancing  Jenner  School — Primary 

Chorus  Jenner  School — 8th  Grade 


Coffee  served 


Mr 


Fletcher  Dobyns,  Chairman 
Band  Lane  Technical  High  School 

Glee  Qub  Lane  Technical  High  School 

Irish  Dance  St.  Dominic's  School 

10  minute  addresses  with   discussion . 


Ward  Condition! 


ward  Conditions,       / 
Streets,  Paving.  J 

Lighting.  Cleaning  .  J 
and  Transportation    ' 


Coffee  served 


Aid.  Ellis  Geiger 

AM    Bernard  F.  Clettenberg 

Judge  Charles  M.  Foell 

Frederick  F.  Norcross 

Lane  Technical  High  School 


7:30  Woman's  Gymnasium— For  Children  Only 

■■"Workhouse  Ward."  by  Lady  Gregory — Play 

Francis  W    Parker  School 
Motion  Pictures 

The  gymnasium  at  the  park  where  this 
exhibit  was  given  was  filled  three  times 
during  each  evening  with  audiences  of 
500  children,  and  the  moving  picture  ma- 
chine was  placed  in  the  playground,  which 
was  provided  with  extra  benches,  the  pic- 
tures being  thrown  upon  the  side  of  the 
building.  The  audience  room  where  the 
adult  conference  was  held,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  700,  was  full,  and  the  exhibit 
room  had  a  continuous  stream  of  people 
who  were  attracted  to  a  closer  study  of  the 
exhibit  by  a  corps  of  explainers. 

Cooperation  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
hibit has  been  city-wide.  Everywhere  local 
organizations,  park  boards,  city  depart- 
ments and  public  schools  have  carried  the 
work  through  with  enthusiasm.  The  local 
head  of  each  exhibit  has  been  in  each  case 


the  ward  chairman  of  that  branch  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club  in  which  the  exhibit 
has  been  placed,  but  the  whole  scheme  has 
been  carried  along  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  codperative  strength  of  the  whole 
community. 

The  problem  of  traveling  exhibits  is  to 
advertise  the  exhibit  properly  and  get  the 
people  to  come  and  see  it.  This  publicity 
campaign  has  been  splendidly  organized  in 
each  ward,  and  the  broad  cooperation  of 
local  organization,  parks  and  schools  has 
been  an  essential  element  in  its  success. 
The  number  of  people  drawn  into  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  preparing  the  program 
for  the  exhibit,  advertising  it,  explaining  it 
and  acting  as  hostesses  helped  secure  the 
large  attendance. 

For  advertising,  the  following  methods 
were  used:  Distribution  of  programs,  as 
many  as  15,000  being  put  out  in  advance,  a 
dictated  letter  announcing  the  exhibit  writ- 
ten and  taken  home  by  the  pupils  of  the 
neighboring  schools,  placards  placed  in 
street  cars  and  elevated  lines  (space  do- 
nated), stereopticon  announcements  at  all 
five  and  ten  cent  shows  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, church  and  club  announcements  and 
the  daily  press. 

The  Woman's  City  Club  brings  the  ex- 
hibit and  installs  it,  bearing  the  expense,  or- 
ganizes the  local  forces,  placing  the  ward 
leader  in  charge,  gives  assistance,  if  re- 
quested, by  securing  speakers  for  the  pro- 
gram, sends  a  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
assist  in  working  up  our  material  if  a  new 
problem  is  to  be  presented,  and  sends  an 
explainer  to  train  the  corps  of  explainers. 

The  local  committee  cares  for  all  local 
expenses,  advertising,  refreshments,  and 
moving  picture  machine  and  operator,  when 
that  is  not  furnished  by  the  Park  or  School 
Board.  These  local  plans  may  be  carried 
through  inexpensively  or  elaborately;  in 
some  wards  the  local  expense  was  but  $60 
and  in  one  nearly  $500. 

The  exhibit  is  open  from  three  to  five 
days.  Fourteen  have  been  held  in  field 
houses,  schools  and  settlements  of  Chicago 
during  the  past  winter  and  spring.  The 
lowest  attendance  at  an  exhibit  was  3,000 
persons,  the  highest  29,500,  and  the  general 
estimate  for  the  whole  number  in  attend- 
ance 90,000.  At  several  sessions  numbers 
of  persons  were  turned  away. 

The  mission  of  the  exhibit  is  to  arouse  a 
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city-wide  city  sense ;  to  extend  beyond  small 
groups  of  interested  people  to  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  a  knowledge  of  city  affairs 
and  a  responsibility  for  its  problems.  That 
the  exhibits  have  this  mission  and  that  even 
the  little  children  get  it  is  evidenced  by  the 
following,  written  from  the  heart  of  the 
Ghetto  by  a  little  girl  after  seeing  the  ex- 
hibit at  West  Park  No.  2  : 

"All  of  the  pictures  were  how  to  keep  you 
healthy  and  good,  and  if  all  the  things  that 
were  exhibited  there  were  obeyed  this  would 
be  a  healthy  and  clean  city." 

If  the  city  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  object 
of  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty  and  not  for  ex- 
ploitation for  the  personal  profit  of  those 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  get  in  places  of 
power,  there  must  be  a  new  spirit  of  re- 
sponsibility aroused.  Professor  Merriam, 
in  one  of  the  recent  city  welfare  exhibits, 
said  that  "the  greatest  grafter  is  a  man  who 
will  take  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, accept  the  institutions  founded  by 
his  forefathers,  accept  all  the  privileges  and 
protection  and  then  give  nothing  in  return," 
and  that  "a  civic  traitor  is  worse  than  a 
traitor  of  war  times,  for  he  betrays  not 
only  the  living  but  the  dead,  who  placed  the 
government  in  his  hands." 

Of  the  last  exhibit  held  at  Chicago  Com- 
mons, Graham  Taylor  says: 

"No  better  way  has  yet  been  found  than 
such  live  exhibits  to  get  the  city  and  its  citi- 
zens together  to  exchange  values.  In  this 
great  beginning  there  is  no  end  of  good  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Chicago,  and 
to  all  Chicago  itself." 

[Editorial  Note:  A  letter  from  Mrs, 
Payson  S.  Wild,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Chicago,  says: 

For  purposes  of  local  management  and  ad- 
vertising, each  ward  or  neighborhood  to  which 
the  Welfare  Exhibit  is  taken  forms  its  own 
general  and   special  committees. 

In  a  representative  case  the  local  ward  or- 
ganization of  the  Woman's  City  Qub,  having 
asked  for  the  exhibit,  issued  a  general  invita- 
tion to  every  woman's  club,  church  society, 
improvement  association,  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation and  league  within  the  ward  to  join 
in  supporting  the  exhibit.    Twenty-five  organ- 


izations responded,  and  through  their  dele- 
gates voted  money  for  expenses  in  sums  vary- 
ing from  $3  to  $25.  From  among  these  dele- 
gates chairmen  were  chosen  for  the  following 
committees:  Time  and  Place,  Finance,  Pub- 
licity, House,  Materials  and  Programme,  Ex- 
plainers and   Social. 

The  Committees  on  Time  and  Place  and  on 
Finance  had  duties  so  obvious  as  not  to  need 
explanation.  The  Publicity  Committee  ad- 
vertised in  the  following  ways :  (a)  by  means 
of  several  thousand  postals;  (b)  posters 
widely  distributed;  (c)  by  means  of  slides 
run  into  the  programmes  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture theaters  in  the  ward;  (d)  by  means  of 
the  newspapers;  (e)  by  giving  to  every  school 
teacher  a  notice  and  programme  of  the  ex- 
hibit. These  notices  were  explained  to  the 
children  and  the  programmes  sent  home  by 
them  to  the  parents. 

The  House  Committee  was  responsible  for 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  whole,  and, 
after  the  opening  of  the  exhibit,  counted  at- 
tendance, etc.  The  Materials  and  Programme 
Committee  (in  cooperation  with  the  General 
Exhibit  Committee  of  the  Woman's  City  Club) 
arranged  for  special  screens  of  local  interest, 
besides  planning  the  programme  for  three  af- 
ternoons and  two  evenings.  At  eaCh  session 
school  children  took  part  in  the  programme 
by  singing,  dancing  or  by  performing  gym- 
nastic exercises. 

The  Social  Committee  invited  twelve  hos- 
tesses, as  widely  representative  as  possible, 
for  each  afternoon.  These  hostesses  assisted 
in  serving  light  refreshments  after  the  pro- 
grammes. 

The  Explainers  Committee  invited  each 
society  and  organization  in  the  ward  to  send 
a  certain  number  of  women,  or  men  and 
women,  as  explainers.  These  explainers  were 
subdivided  into  groups  for  each  day  of  the 
exhibit.  The  Explainers  Committee  met  twice 
before  the  exhibit  opened,  once  to  have  the 
purpose  of  the  exhibit  fully  explained  to 
them;  a  second  time  to  study  the  screens 
themselves.     The  explainers  wore  badges. 

This  plan  in  general  has  worked  admirably 
for  the  arousing  of  local  interest  in  civic 
matters. 

The  policy  of  the  Exhibits  Committee  has 
been,  in  response  to  demand,  to  install  the 
exhibit  on  Tuesday,  hold  the  exhibit  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  to  dis- 
mantle the  exhibit  on  Saturday  of  a  given 
week. 

Demand  for  the  Welfare  Exhibit  has  been 
strong,  and  the  schedule  was  made  out  for 
moving  it  from  point  to  point  in  the  city  until 
the  last  of  May,  when  it  was  discontinued  for 
the  summer. 


Consumptives  Cost  the  Rest  of  Us 
$500,000,000  a  Year 


IN  a  paper  read  on  May  30  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University  re- 
viewed the  statistics  of  tuberculosis  since 
his  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Inter- 
national Congress  four  years  ago.  In  this 
previous  paper  he  showed  that  tuberculosis 
cost  the  country  over  $1,000,000,000  a  year, 
of  which  at  least  $440,000,000,  and  prob- 
ably much  more,  were  costs  borne  by  others 
than  the  victim  of  the  disease.  These  costs 
include  the  costs  of  illness  and  loss  of  earn- 
ings sufifered  by  the  families  whose  wage 
earners  are  first  crippled  and  then  killed  by 
the  disease.  At  the  same  Congress  Profes- 
sor Willcox  of  Cornell  estimated  that  the 
losses  to  society  from  tuberculosis  were 
$650,000,000,  and  Professor  Glover  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  showed  that  the 
losses  from  the  deaths  of  men  workers 
alone  were  $42,000,000  for  every  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  average  yearly  earnings. 
As  Willcox  and  Fisher  show,  all  three  of 
these  investigations  four  years  ago,  now 
confirmed  by  Professor  Fisher's  for  1912, 
substantially  agree  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  annual  actual  monetary  loss  to  society, 
without  counting  the  losses  to  the  victims 
themselves,  exceeds  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  figure  for  this  social  loss,  which 
Professor  Fisher  reaches  in  his  latest  cal- 
culation, is  at  least  $570,000,000.  If  in  the 
same  way  we  calculate  the  losses  to  the  vic- 
tims themselves,  including  losses  before 
death  and  the  capitalized  earning  power  cut 
off  by  death,  we  reach  a  still  larger  sum, 
making  the  total  loss  well  above  a  billion  a 
year.  These  cold  calculations  take  no  ac- 
count, of  course,  of  the  fact  that  a  man's 
own  life  is  worth  more  to  him  than  the 
earnings  he  expects  it  to  bring,  nor  that  the 
loss  of  monetary  support  is  not  the  chief 
loss  which  widows  and  orphans  suffer  from 
the  death  of  a  loved  husband  and  father. 

Nor  does  the  calculation  take  any  ac- 
count of  the  impairment  of  working  effi- 
ciency in  the  years  preceding  the  break- 
down from  tuberculosis.  According  to  Dr. 
Baldwin,  of  Saranac  Lake,  on  the  basis  of 
a  thousand  cases  treated  at  the  Adirondack 
Cottage  Sanatorium,  the  incipient  stage  of 
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tuberculosis  usually  lasts  about  eight  years, 
the  moderately  advanced  stage  five  or  six 
years  and  the  far  advanced  stage  over  four 
years.  It  is  only  in  the  last  stage,  in  fact, 
only  in  the  last  three  years,  that  the  mone- 
tary losses  in  Professor  Fisher's  paper  are 
included.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half 
of  his  life  the  dying  consumptive  is  usually 
not  only  unable  to  earn  anything,  but  is  in- 
stead a  burden  on  his  family;  while  in  the 
preceding  year  and  a  half  he  is,  on  the 
average,  earning  only  half  his  normal 
wages.  If  we  could  measure  the  impair- 
ment of  earning  efficiency  in  the  many 
years  which  usually  precede  the  visible  on- 
slaught of  the  disease,  the  cost  of  tubercu- 
losis would  be  found  considerably  greater. 

Moreover,  Professor  Fisher  emphasized 
the  fact  that  his  investigations,  like  those 
of  Professors  Willcox  and  Glover,  were 
based  on  very  conservative  data.  He  as- 
sumed that  the  average  earning  power  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17^  and  65  was  only 
$700,  and  that  only  two-fifths  of  this  was 
lost  to  others  than  the  consumptive  himself. 
Besides  this  the  calculation  is  based  on  the 
low  estimate  of  155,000  deaths  annually  in 
the  United  States  from  the  great  white 
plague;  whereas  Professor  Fisher  thinks 
that  180,000  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  other 
investigators  had  given  higher  figures.  Un- 
fortunately, over  a  third  of  the  United 
States  does  not  yet  register  its  deaths  with 
accuracy,  and  it  is  this  third  which  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  Southern  and  negro 
population,  among  whom  the  death  rate  is 
known  to  be  frightfully  high. 

Edward  F.  McSweeney  shows  that  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Boston 
is  consumptive,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Massachusetts  finds  the  same 
ratio  in  the  state  at  large.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  there  are  probably  a  round 
million  consumptives  in  the  United  States, 
each  one  of  whom  is  capable  of  spreading 
the  disease. 

Professor  Fisher  showed  that  in  the  Gay- 
lord  Farm  Sanatorium,  with  which  he  is 
connected,  it  actually  "pays"  the  state  of 
Connecticut  in  cold  cash  to  save  the  lives 
of  consumptives,  especially  incipient  con- 
sumptives. The  expenditure  of  $200,000  in 
this  work  has  resulted  in  restoring  so  much 
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working  power  that  already  those  dis- 
charged from  the  institution  have  earned 
$300,000  and  still  have  a  potential  earning 
power,  good  for  many  times  this  amount. 
On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  Professor 
I'^ishcr  concludes  that  every  dollar  ex- 
pended in  such  institutions  saves  in  a  short 
time  at  least  five  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  gains  to  the  consumptive  himself.  To 
cure  tuberculosis  is,  therefore,  a  much 
better  investment  for  the  community  than 
any  gilt  edge  security.     The  investment  is. 


of  course,  the  better  the  earlier  or  more 
incipient  the  cases  treated,  and  it  is  still 
more  profitable  when  put  into  prevention 
rather  than  cure.  At  present  about  fifteen 
million  dollars  a  year  is  put  into  the  tuber- 
culosis fight  in  the  United  States.  When 
several  times  this  amount  is  invested — 
enough  to  isolate  or,  at  any  rate,  "educate" 
every  one  of  the  million  odd  consumptives 
in  the  United  States,  now  spreading  infec- 
tion— we  may  expect  to  see  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  great  white  plague.  ' 


Some  Legal  Notes  ot  General  Interest 


By  A.   L.   H.   Street 


Procedure  in  Issuing  Bonds 

OKLAHOMA  has  set  a  worthy  exam- 
ple for  her  older  sister  states  in 
adopting  a  law  which  provides  for 
a  state  bond  commissioner,  who  is  required 
to  prepare  uniform  forms  and  a  method  of 
procedure  for  the  issuance  of  municipal, 
etc.,  bonds.  The  act,  which  constitutes 
chapter  94  of  the  Oklahoma  Session  Laws 
of  1910,  also  requires  the  commissioner  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  conformity  to  such 
forms  and  procedure  before  valid  bonds  can 
issue.  The  certificate,  after  thirty  days 
from  the  commissioner's  approval  of  the 
bonds,  concludes  suit  in  any  court  of  the 
state  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  securities 
issued. 

The  advantages  to  all  parties  concerned 
in  a  municipal  bond  issue,  accruing  from 
enforcement  of  this  law.  are  obvious,  and 
will  be  especially  appreciated  by  municipal 
officers  and  purchasers  of  bonds.  The  Ok- 
lahoma plan  would  seem  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  abortive  bond  pro- 
ceedings which  too  frequently  result  from 
lack  of  definite  forms  of  procedure.  The 
taking  of  steps  necessary  to  procure  issu- 
ance of  valid  bonds  becojnes,  under  the 
commissioner's  guidance,  almost  as  simple 
a  matter  as  filling  out  a  blank  deed.  Under 
the  standard  forms,  which  we  assume  have 
the  approval  of  eminent  examining  counsel 
as  well  as  of  the  bond  commissioner,  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  invalidation  of  an 
issue  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"tweedledee"  in  a  notice  or  resolution 
where  "tweedledum"  should  have  been 
used. 


Where  no  official  forms  are  prescribed, 
and  a  municipal  official  is  called  upon  to, 
take  a  step  in  a  proceeding  for  the  issuance 
of  bonds  as  to  which  he  has  had  no  previ- 
ous experience,  the  writer  recommends  the 
practice  of  either  employing  expert  assist- 
ance or  consulting  transcripts  of  similar 
proceedings  under  the  particular  authority 
by  virtue  of  which  the  bonds  are  to  be  is- 
sued. There  are  few  municipal  officers, 
even  among  competent  attorneys,  who  can 
direct  steps  in  a  bond  proceeding  without 
the  rising  of  irregularities  involving  delay 
if  not  defeat  in  the  issuance  of  securities, 
unless  the  officials  happen  to  have  had  pre- 
vious experience.  This  situation  results 
more  from  the  complexity  of  the  legal  pro- 
cedure than  from  incompetency  of  officials. 

Municipal  Power  Concerning  Trees 

How  far  courts  may  interfere  with  a 
municipality  which,  in  grading  or  paving  a 
street,  is  about  to  destroy  or  seriously  in- 
jure shade  trees  on  the  sidewalk  of  an 
abutting  owner  was  the  question  presented 
to  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
recent  case  of  Turner  against  the  City  of 
Easton,  reported  in  full  at  page  42,  volume 
83  Atlantic  Reporter.  It  was  decided  that 
unnecessary  destruction  of  such  trees  will 
be  enjoined,  but  that  municipal-  authorities 
cannot  be  restrained  from  destroying  trees 
that  interfere  with  the  general  i)lan  for  a 
street  improvement;  and  that  the  owners 
should  then  be  given  opportunity  to  remove 
them. 
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M<issachusett's  New  Housing  Law 

Power  to  prevent  bad  housing  of  inhabi- 
tants is  conferred  upon  Massachusetts 
municipalities  by  a  recently  enacted  law  of 
that  commonwealth.  This  will  enable  city 
authorities  to  prohibit  the  construction  of 
such  buildings  as  would  unduly  exclude 
light,  air  and  sunlight  from  .neighboring 
houses,  and  injuriously  affect  sanitation 
and  ventilation.  Heretofore  the  statutory 
authority  of  Masachusetts  cities  and  towns 
to  regulate  the  construction,  alteration  and 
use  of  buildings  and  other  structures  has 
been  limited  to  the  purposes  of  preventing 
fire  and  preserving  life.  Unfortunately, 
this  limitation  exists  in  many  states,  though 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  to- 
ward its  removal.  The  new  law  is  adopted 
in  exercise  of  the  state's  police  power  to 
regulate  health  and  morals,  and,  to  this  end, 
it  authorizes  municipal  regulation  of  the 
height,  area  and  location  of  buildings. 
Wherever  a  step  of  this  kind  is  taken  there 
is  a  hopeful  outlook  for  esthetic,  social  and 
economical  improvement  in  homes  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  for  no  one  will 
dispute  the  elementary  sociological  proposi- 
tion that  the  quality  of  a  community  rises 
and  falls  with  the  quality  of  its  homes. 

*     + 

Extra-Territorial  Powers  of  Municipalities 

An  ordinance  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  pro- 
hibiting the  keeping  of  hogs  or  pigs  with- 
in the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  or 
within  one-fourth  mile  of  the  city  limits, 
was  recently  sustained  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court  as  a  valid  exercise 
of  police  power.  The  validity  of  the 
regulation  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  as 
to  its  operation  within,  as  well  as  with- 
out, the  city  limits.  In  upholding  the  ordi- 
nance, Chief  Justice  Clark  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cited  opinions  of  appellate  courts  in 
other  states,  in  which  similar  conclusions 
were  reached,  and  said  in  part :  "The  legis- 
lature has  unquestioned  authority  to  confer 
upon  the  town  authorities  jurisdiction  for 
sanitary  or  police  purposes  beyond  the  city 
limits.  This  is  sometimes  conferred  for 
police  protection,  but  oftener  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  health.  Power  is  often 
granted   to   the  town   authorities   to   police 


the  watershed  beyond  corporate  limits,  so 
that  the  city  may  have  pure  water;  also  to 
insure  cleanliness,  to  protect  the  sewerage 
and  for  many  like  purposes  to  protect  the 
health  of  those  living  within  the  city." 
The  opinion  is  reported  in  full  under  the 
title  State  vs.  Rice,  at  page  582,  volume  74 
Southeastern  Reporter. 

Water  Company's  Duty  to  Extend  Service 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  has  sus- 
tained a  contention  of  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham that  the  private  water  company  oper- 
ating in  that  city  is  bound,  under  its  fran- 
chise, to  extend  service  to  a  new  but  thickly 
settled  residence  district,  though  no  profit 
will  result  from  such  service.  The  fran- 
chise was  granted  in  1888,  when  Birming- 
ham's population  was  confined  to  a  valley. 
The  contract  bound  the  company  for  thirty 
years  to  furnish  water  sufficient  for  the 
uses  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  re- 
quired the  construction  o^  certain  addi- 
tional works.  Prosperity  having  swelled 
Birmingham's  population  and  the  residence 
district  having  extended  to  Red  Mountain, 
an  adjoining  elevation,  where  150  resi- 
dences of  the  best  type  were  built  and  750 
people  took  up  their  homes,  it  was  found 
that  the  plant  was  inadequate  to  serve  that 
section,  though  sufficient  for  the  city's  other 
needs.  Mains  and  fire  hydrants  were  in- 
stalled in  the  Red  Mountain  district,  but  it 
was  found  that  to  afford  adequate  pressure 
an  additional  standpipe  and  double  pump- 
age  would  be  required.  The  company  re- 
fused to  incur  this  expense  on  the  grounds 
that  no  profit  would  be  derived  from  the 
extended  service  and  that  its  contract  with 
the  city  did  not  require  it  to  install  any  ad- 
ditional works,  beyond  those  specified  in 
the  contract.  This  position  was  overruled 
by  the  courts,  which  decided  that,  since  the 
contract  was  to  run  for  thirty  years,  the 
company  was  bound  to  have  contemplated 
the  city's  growth  when  it  agreed  to  "fur- 
nish water  sufficient  for  the  uses  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants;"  and  that  it  "can- 
not justly  be  permitted  to  render  that  ser- 
vice when  and  where  it  is  found  profitable, 
and  to  omit  it  when  and  where  it  deems 
the  service  inconvenient  or  unremunera- 
tive." 


Some  Ci>'ic  Transformations 


A  Series  of  "  Before  and  After  "  Pictures  of  Municipal  Improvements — VII 


THE   TARK   IN   SANTA   FE,   NEW   MEXICO,  AS   IT   LOOKED  IN   1860 


TllK      I'l.A/.A     IN     SAM  A     I' I-:     IN     1912 
The  VVoniau's  Board  of  Trade  of  Santa  F6  has  charge  of  this  public  park 
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The  Use  of  Shrubbery  Along  City  Streets 


Courtesy  of  J.  J.  Levison 

ALBEMARLE     ROAD,    FLATBUSH,    N.    Y..    ITS    MIDDLE    STRIP    EFFECTINELV    PI  ANTED 
WITH    MASSES    OF    SHRUBBERY 


Courtesy  of  J.  B.   Pilktngtun. 

A   SHRUBBERY   SCREEN   OF  OREGON   GRAPE   ALONG  A   SIDEWALK  IN    PORTLAND,   ORE. 
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How  City  Planning  Bills  Are  To  Be  Paid 

By  Nelson  P.   Lewis 

Chief  Engineer  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  New  York  City 


IN  discussing  city  planning  the  question  of 
liow  the  bills  are  to  be  paid  is  not  only 
a  pertinent  but  a  necessary  one.  To 
provide  for  a  city  of  100,000,  with  no  ap- 
parent reason  for  exceptional  growth,  an 
ambitious  scheme  suited  to  a  metropolis  of 
several  millions  is  to  invite  disaster;  while 
to  limit  the  plan  of  a  large  and  rapidly 
growing  city,  occupying  a  strategic  posi- 
tion, to  one  suited  to  its  present  size  will 
seriously  retard  its  future  orderly  develop- 
ment, and  may  prevent  it  from  realizing  the 
growth  and  importance  of  which  its  natural 
advantages  appear  to  give  promise. 

The  feeling  is  common,  and  not  un- 
natural, that  if  we  are  planning  more  for 
the  future  than  the  present,  future  genera- 
tions which  will  reap  the  benefit  should 
bear  the  greater  part  of  the  burden.  It 
seems  easy  to  pay  with  borrowed  money, 
particularly  when  the  money  can  be  bor- 
rowed for  fifty  years,  or  the  span  of  two 
generations.  The  habit  of  paying  in  this 
way  is  easily  acquired  and  is  broken  with 
difficulty.  When  anything  is  paid  for  with 
money  borrowed  for  a  period  longer  than 
the  possible  or  even  probable  life  of  the 
article  purchased,  the  city's  credit  is  im- 
properly used.  A  corporation  which  pays 
for  its  betterments  from  earnings  is  on  a 
sound  basis.  When  large  earnings  are 
used  to  pay  excessive  dividends,  and  better- 
ments and  renewals  are  paid  from  borrowed 
money  representing  additional  obligations, 
there  is  danger.  When  interest  on  existing 
debt  is  paid  from  funds  raised  by  incurring 
more  debt,  disaster  is  imminent. 

The  only  source  of  revenue  of  the  Ameri- 
can city  is  its  power  to  tax.  Its  credit  is 
due  to  this  same  power  plus  the  value  of  its 
own  property.  The  larger  the  city's  debt 
which  has  been  incurred  for  projects  which 
are  not  self-sustaining,  the  greater  will  be 
the  demands  upon  its  taxing  power  to  meet 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  due  to 
such  debt,  and  the  less  will  be  its  ability  to 
undertake  new  improvements  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  enormous  running  ex- 


*From  a  paper  presented  at  the  Fourth  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning,  May  28-29,  1912. 


pense  of  the  modern  city.  It  might  not  be 
a  forced  comparison  to  say  that  the  ordi- 
nary service  which  the  city  renders  to  the 
public  through  its  administrative  depart- 
ments, the  expenses  of  which  are  met  by 
the  regular  tax  levy,  are  the  dividends 
which  it  pays  to  its  stockholders,  while  for 
its  betterments  it  must  issue  bonds  or  levy 
special  assessments.  Every  bond  issue  re- 
quires an  increase  in  the  tax  levy  for  a  term 
of  years  in  order  to  meet  interest  and  amor- 
tization charges,  curtailing  by  just  so 
much  the  amount  which  can  be  expended 
upon  municipal  housekeeping  expenses.  In 
order  to  keep  the  tax  rate  within  reasonable 
limits,  expenses  which  should  properly  be 
met  from  the  tax  levy  are  often  paid  with 
borrowed  money.  Is  not  the  city  which 
adopts  this  policy  actually  doing  the  same 
thing  as  the  business  corporation  which  in- 
curs additional  debt  in  order  to  pay  divi- 
dends ? 

Where  There  Is  Local  Benefit  There  Should 
Be  Local  Assessment 

The  class  of  improvements  which  are 
commonly  considered  city  planning  projects 
are  not  self-sustaining.  They  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  correction  of  defects 
due  to  lack  of  proper  planning.  The  prop- 
erty affected  by  them  has  presumably  been 
already  assessed  for  the  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  streets  which  were  at  the 
time  considered  adequate  for  its  local  needs. 
The  widening  and  rearrangement  of  streets 
in  built-up  sections  will,  however,  improve 
conditions  and  increase  values,  and  a  part 
of  the  expense  should,  therefore,  be  placed 
upon  the  property  benefited.  In  the  more 
fundamental  work  of  city  planning,  where 
unoccupied  territory  is  being  developed,  the 
property  will  not  have  been  assessed  for 
improvements,  and  consequently  the  cost  of 
the  acquisition  and  construction  of  new 
streets  can  properly  be  assessed  upon  the 
adjoining  property  according  to  benefit, 
such  benefit  representing  the  entire  cost  in 
the  case  of  local  streets  and  a  portion  of  the 
cost  in  the  case  of  thoroughfares  of  metro- 
politan importance. 
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One  principle  should  be  invariably  recog- 
nized, namely,  where  there  is  local  benefit 
there  should  be  local  assessment.  There 
can  be  no  improvement  which  has  been  in- 
telligently planned  and  executed  without 
some  local  benefit,  and  it  follows  that  there 
should  always  be  some  local  assessment. 
No  improvement,  however  small  or  how- 
ever large,  will  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the 
entire  city,  and  to  distribute  the  burden  of 
paying  for  it  over  the  whole  city  according 
to  taxable  values  is  unfair,  in  that  it  is  not 
placed  according  to  benefit.  The  owners 
of  property  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
frequently  enriched  at  the  expense  of  those 
whose  holdings  are  entirely  outside  the  dis- 
trict directly  affected.  Perhaps  this  state- 
ment should  be  so  qualified  as  to  exclude 
certain  great  improvemients  such  as  public 
buildings,  bridges,  docks  and  rapid  transit 
lines,  and  yet  there  is  doubtless  a  local  bene- 
fit resulting  from  these.  It  may  be  urged 
that  such  things  are  not  included  in  what 
is  commonly  called  city  planning.  If  so, 
the  definition  of  city  planning  needs  revi- 
sion, for  they  are  certainly  most  essential 
parts  of  any  city  plan. 

It  needs  no  extended  argument  to  prove 
the  equity  and  wisdom  of  local  assessment 
wherever  there  is  local  benefit.  That  it  has 
been  done  to  such  a  limited  extent  in  the 
past  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more 
generally  done  in  the  future.  That  certain 
property  owners  have  heretofore  been 
treated  with  prodigal  liberality  is  no  good 
reason  why  others  should  fatten  through  a 
continuation  of  an  irrational  and  essentially 
unfair  policy.  To  the  degree  that  the  as- 
sessment plan  is  adopted,  to  that  same  de- 
gree will  the  city  place  itself  upon  a  cash 
rather  than  upon  a  credit  basis. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  adoption  of  such 
a  policy  would  discourage  the  agitation  for 
and  execution  of  many  desirable  city  plan- 
ning projects,  that  American  cities  have 
been  slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
intelligent  city  planning,  and  now  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  awakening  it  would  be 
unwise  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
which  might  dampen  this  new-born  enthu- 
siasm. A  desire  for  something  which  in- 
volves no  direct  cost  is  not  a  sign  of  in- 
telligent interest.  We  are  learning  that  the 
improvement  of  our  cities  pays.  That  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  If  we  have  simply  reached 
the  stage  where  we  want  better  conditions 


only  if  someone  else  is  to  pay  the  bills,  the 
hope  has  not  a  very  substantial  basis.  If 
we  want  them  badly  enough  to  pay  for 
them  ourselves  in  proportion  to  the  bene- 
fit we  feel  sure  will  follow,  we  are  making 
real  progress. 

Determining  Local,  Tiistrict  and  General 
Benefits 

Assuming   that    a   case   has   been    made 
in  favor  of  assessing  the  cost  of  all  im- 
provements in   accordance  with   the  pros- 
pective benefit,  we  are  still  confronted  with 
a  very  difficult  problem.     The  direct  and 
indirect  benefit  must  be  estimated  in   ad- 
vance.   We  cannot  first  carry  out  our  city 
planning  schemes  and  afterwards  determine 
how  the  cost  is  to  be  met.    Furthermore,  we 
must  determine  to  what  extent  the  benefit 
will  be  strictly  local;  in  what  degree  it  will 
extend    to    a    larger    tributary    area;    and, 
again,  how  much  it  will  mean  to  the  entire 
city  or  metropolitan  district.     In  the  case 
of  residential  streets,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  give  light,  air  and  access  to  the  dwell- 
ings located  upon  them,  the  benefit  will  be 
entirely  local,  and  the  entire  cost  can  prop- 
erly  be  imposed   upon   the   abutting  prop- 
erty.    When  a   highway  is   given   a  more 
generous  width  in  the  expectation  that  it 
will  be  called  upon  to  accommodate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  through  traffic,  the  benefit 
is  more  extended,  and  the   assessment  in 
such  a  case  may  be  prolonged  to  a  line  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  next  street  of  more 
than  residential  width.    The  major  part  of 
the  cost  should,  however,  be  confined  to  the 
abutting  property,   so  that  the   cost   to   it 
shall  be  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the 
narrower  street.     In  the  case   of  arterial 
thoroughfares,  or  in  that  of  the  first  street 
to  be  opened  through  an  undeveloped  terri- 
tory, the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  give  ac- 
cess to  and  stimulate  the  development  of  a 
large  area,  the  district  of  benefit  will  be 
correspondingly   enlarged.     Again,   in   the 
case  of  thoroughfares  of  exceptional  width, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  as  boulevards, 
the  entire  city  or  metropolitan  district  will 
be  substantially  benefited,  and  should  bear 
a  proportion  of  the  expense.     In  fact,  the 
state  itself  may  derive  an  advantage  which 
would  justify  its  assumption  of  a  portion 
of  the  cost,  but  the  disposition  to  recognize 
such  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth is  exceedingly  rare,  even  though 
a  great  city  within  its  limits  may,  through 
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its  large  taxable  values,  contribute  the 
larger  part  of  the  state's  revenues  by  which 
its  rural  highway  system  is  maintained. 

In  the  case  of  parks,  this  same  principle 
might  be  applied.  Some  small  parks  are 
of  strictly  local  benefit,  and  their  cost 
could  properly  be  placed  upon  the  district 
in  which  they  are  located.  Every  park, 
whether  small  or  large,  is  of  some  local 
benefit,  even  if  such  benefit  were  deemed  to 
consist  solely  in  unobstructed  light  and  air 
to  the  property  on  the  surrounding  streets. 

In  the  case  of  street  widenings  or  the 
cutting  through  of  new  streets,  the  local  ad- 
vantage is  less  marked,  though  it  will  al- 
ways follow.  The  mere  fact  that  a  widen- 
ing or  extension  is  required  to  accommo- 
date traffic  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
street  has  assumed  more  than  local  im- 
portance. The  width  of  the  roadway  as 
widened  is  not  an  index  of  its  local  or  gen- 
eral importance.  There  may  be  cases  where 
the  opening  up  of  a  new  street  of  a  width 
comnionly  given  to  local  streets  and  extend- 
ing for  a  very  short  distance  would,  on  ac- 
count of  its  strategic  position,  be  of  very 
great  general  and  of  little  local  benefit. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  relative 
local,  district  or  general  benefit  of  any 
street  or  other  improvement  can  be  deter- 
mined neither  by  its  dimensions  nor  its  cost. 
An  improvement  involving  an  expenditure 
of  $1,000,000  in  one  part  of  the  city  may  be 
more  distinctly  local  in  its  beneficial  effect 
than  one  costing  $50,000  in  another  section. 
No  fixed  rule  can  be  established  to  govern 
the  distribution  of  the  expense.  It  must 
be  determined  in  each  case  after  a  pains- 
taking investigation.  Such  investigation 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  a  different  indi- 
vidual, board  or  commission  in  each  case. 
There  should  be  a  permanent  body  which 
should  act  in  all  cases.  This  body  should 
not  be  large,  and  it  should  be  so  constituted 
that  its  entire  personnel  could  not  be 
changed  at  once,  thus  insuring  continuity 
and  consistency  of  policy.  They  should  be 
broad  men  whose  training  should  have 
fitted  them  for  their  difficult  and  delicate 
duties.  The  misleading  evidence  commionly 
called  expert  testimony  as  to  existing  and 
prospective  values  will  be  of  little  value  to 
them.  They  should  be  capable  by  experi- 
ence and  intelligence  of  forming  their  own 
conclusions. 


Some    Suggested  Percentages 

While  no  definite  rule  can  be  adopted  to 
govern  the  distribution  of  assessments  rep- 
resenting the  district  and  general  benefit, 
it  should  be  possible  to  prescribe  a  method 
of  determining  the  amount  and  extent  of 
local  benefit,  particularly  in  the  case  of  new 
streets,  boulevards  and  parks.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  60  feet  is  the  normal  width  re- 
quired for  a  local  street;  then  the  entire 
cost  of  acquiring  and  improving  all  streets 
60  feet  or  less  in  width  may  properly  be 
placed  upon  the  property  within  a  half 
block  on  either  side  of  the  street.  In  the 
case  of  wider  streets,  that  proportion  of 
the  cost  represented  by  the  ratio  which  60 
feet  plus  25  per  cent  of  the  excess  over  60 
feet  bears  to  the  width  of  the  street  would 
prohably  be  an  equitable  proportion  to  as- 
sess upon  the  local  district.  Inasmuch  as 
property  fronting  a  wide  street  is  more  val- 
uable, it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
adopt  a  rule  which  would  result  in  making 
the  cost  of  a  70  or  80  foot  street  less  to  the 
abutting  owner  than  would  have  been  the 
cost  of  a  street  60  feet  wide.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  a  street  reaches  certain  pro- 
portions, additional  width  will  not  involve 
additional  benefit.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
a  share  of  the  expense  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  paying  for  a  street  80  feet 
wide  should  represent  the  limit  of  local  as- 
sessment. This  limit  would  be  reached  un- 
der the  rule  proposed  when  the  street  be- 
comes 140  feet  wide.  The  percentage  of 
cost  which  would  be  locally  assessed  would, 
therefore,  be  as  follows  for  various  street 
widths:  60  feet,  100  per  cent;  70  feet,  89.3 
per  cent;  80  feet,  81.25  per  cent;  90  feet, 
75  per  cent;  100  feet,  70  per  cent;  120  feet, 
62.5  per  cent;  140  feet,  57.1  per  cent;  150 
feet,  53.3  per  cent;  200  feet,  40  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  parks  the  problem  is  more 
difficult,  the  amount  of  local  assessment 
and  the  extent  of  the  area  of  local  benefit 
being  determined  by  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  park  and  facility  of  access  to  it  from 
other  parts  of  the  city.  In  any  case,  no 
rule  should  be  adopted  until  it  has  been 
carefully  tested  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  assessments  levied  in  ac- 
cordance with  it  will  constantly  decrease 
with  the  distance  from  the  improvement. 
This  decrease  should  not  be  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance,  but  in  a  geometrical 
ratio.     A  curve  to  determine  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  the  assessment  after  the  limits  of 
the  district  have  been  decided  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Tuttle,  Assist- 
ant Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  of  New  York 
City,  in  accordance  with  which  about  32.5 
per  cent  of  the  assessment  would  be  placed 
upon  the  first  10  per  cent  of  the  distance  to 
the  outer  limit  of  the  area  of  benefit,  55 
per  cent  upon  the  first  25  per  cent  and  80 
per  cent  upon  the  district  extending  half 
way  to  the  boundary  of  the  assessment 
area. 

In  the  case  of  street  widenings  involving 
the  destruction  of  buildings,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  same  general  principles  be  adopted 
as  in  the  case  of  new  streets,  but  that  they 
be  applied  to  the  land  values  only.  If  the 
street  were  less  'than  60  feet  wide,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  for  additional  land 
in  order  to  make  it  60'  feet  would  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  half  block  on  each  side, 
while  for  all  excess  over  60  feet  the  same 
rule  already  proposed  could  be  adopted. 
For  instance,  if  a  street  50  feet  wide  were 
to  be  widened  to  80  feet,  involving  the  ac- 
quisition of  30  feet  of  additional  property, 
the  first  10  feet  required  to  make  it  60  feet 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  20  feet  over  60 
feet — a  total  of  15  feet,  or  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  additional  land  to  be  taken — 
might  be  assessed  locally;  the  expense  in- 
volved in  damage  to  buildings  being  in- 
cluded in  the  district  assessment,  or  in  the 
general  assessment  if  the  improvement 
were  of  sufficient  importance  to  involve 
general  benefit.  If  the  same  street  were  to 
be  widened  to  100  feet,  the  local  assessment 
under  the  same  rule  would  be  for  20  of  the 
50  feet  to  be  acquired,  or  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  damage,  the  damage  to  buildings, 
as  before,  being  included  in  the  district  or 
general  assessment. 

Special  cases  will  undoubtedly  arise 
which  would  require  special  treatment,  but 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
improvements  the  method  proposed  would 
result  in  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burden.  Those  who  are  to  pay  the  bills  have 
a  right  to  know  in  advance  how  the  costs 
are  to  be  apportioned,  and  the  formulation 
of  a  policy  which  can  be  consistently  fol- 
lowed is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 

A   Typical  Case  in  New   York 

The  problem  of  determining  whether  or 
not  there  is  general  benefit,  and  the  pro- 


portion of  the  cost  representing  such  bene- 
fit, will  be  difficult.  A  typical  case  is  that 
of  a  new  boulevard  recently  laid  out  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  now  being  acquired. 
It  has  been  given  a  width  of  200  feet  and 
extends  from  one  of  the  great  bridges  over 
the  East  River  directly  across  the  Borough 
of  Queens  to  Jamaica,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  carried  to  the 
ocean  front.  It  will  afford  ready  access, 
not  only  to  the  highway  system  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  but  to  all  of  Long  Island. 
It  includes  within  its  lines  an  existing  high- 
way about  80  feet  in  width.  Owing  to  its 
strategic  position,  this  boulevard  will  be  of 
more  than  local  benefit.  It  was  thought 
proper  in  this  case  to  assess  upon  an  area 
extending  800  feet  on  each  side  that  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  acquiring  title  repre- 
sented by  increasing  the  existing  highway 
from  80  to  100  feet.  Of  the  remaining  100 
feet  it  was  decided  to  impose  three-eights 
upon  the  Borough  of  Queens  and  five- 
eighths  upon  the  city  at  large.  This  divi- 
sion would  have  placed  upon  the  local  area, 
the  borough  and  the  city,  16.7  per  cent,  31.2 
per  cent  and  52.1  per  cent  respectively,  but 
these  were  rounded  off  to  20  per  cent,  30 
per  cent  and  50  per  cent.  In  the  improve- 
ment of  this  highway  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct one  central  driveway  44  feet  wide, 
with  parking  spaces  30  feet  wide  on  each 
side,  and  outside  of  these  side  roadways  28 
feet  and  sidewalks  20  feet  in  width,  the 
side  roadways  and  walks  to  be  treated 
strictly  as  local  improvements  and  assessed 
directly  upon  the  abutting  property,  and 
the  central  driveway  and  parking  spaces  to 
be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  park  system  and 
to  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  city. 
It  is  believed  that  such  a  distribution  of 
the  expense  is  just,  but  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  consider  it  a  precedent  for 
similar  treatment  in  the  case  of  other 
streets  where  the  general  public  benefit 
would  be  far  less,  while  in  some  instances 
there  would  be  none.  Demands  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  expense  of  local  streets 
as  though  they  were  thoroughfares  of 
metropolitan  importance  must  be  con- 
sistently denied,  however  powerful  may  be 
the  influence  exerted  to  induce  special 
treatment  in  certain  cases.  A  policy  which 
is  manifestly  just  will  ultimately  win  popu- 
lar favor.  To  hastily  adopt  a  plan  for  the 
distribution     of     costs     which     afterwards 
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proves  unworkable,  and  which  must,  there- 
fore, be  modified,  will  involve  some  injus- 
tice as  between  those  who  may  have  been 
assessed  by  one  plan  and  those  whose  bur- 
dens may  be  determined  by  a  revised  plan. 
The  policy  should  therefore  be  carefully 
studied  and  thoroughly  tested  before  its 
adoption,  after  which  it  should  be  consis- 
tently adhered  to.  It  follows  that  such  a 
policy  should  be  confined  to  principles, 
rather  than  be  expressed  in  percentages, 
for  special  cases  will  inevitably  occur 
where  a  principle  can  be  applied,  while  a 
rigid  rule  involving  fixed  percentages  would 
entail  serious  hardship. 

There  is  one  other  method  by  which  the 
expense  of  city  planning  projects  could  be 
met,  at  least  in  part — namely,  through  re- 
coupment by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
excess  condemnation  where  this  right  ex- 
ists. 

Where  the  financial  condition  of  the  city 
will  permit,  the  burdens  of  the  property 
owner  can  be  considerably  lightened  by  the 
recognition  of  deferred  benefit  and  a  cor- 
respondingly deferred  assessment.  In  this 
case  the  city  would  carry  the  amount  until 
the  benefit  resulting  from  the  improvement 
should  have  been  fully  realized,  or,  in  other 
words,  should  have  been  reflected  in  actual 
increase  in  values.  Similar  relief  could  be 
given  by  permitting  the  payment  of  assess- 
ments in  installments  carrying  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest.    Either  plan  would  require 


larger  capital  to  finance  such  improve- 
ments, and  would  to  that  extent  impair  the 
city's  borrowing  capacity  for  other  pur- 
poses. These,  however,  are  matters  of  de- 
tail and  have  to  do  with  the  manner  of  col- 
lection of  the  assessments  rather  than  the 
distribution  of  the  expense. 

A  Summary  of  Qeneral  Principles 

The  general  principles  which  should,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  govern  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  cost  of  city  improvements,  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

Where  there  is  local  benefit,  there  should 
always  be  local  assessment. 

The  entire  city  or  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict should  bear  no  part  of  the  expense, 
unless  the  improvement  is  in  some  degree 
of  metropolitan  importance  and  benefit. 

Assessments  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
cost  of  acquiring  and  improving  streets,  but 
should  extend  to  any  improvement  which 
will  increase  the  value  of  the  neighboring 
property,  and  should  be  apportioned  as 
nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  probable 
benefit. 

A  workable  policy  once  adopted  should 
be  consistently  adhered  to. 

The  determination  of  a  policy  and  its  ap- 
plication to  each  case  should  be  entrusted 
to  a  board  composed  of  men  especially 
qualified,  whose  terms  of  office  should  so 
overlap  as  to  insure  continuity  of  policy 
and  purpose. 


The  Campaign  for  Municipal  Home  Rule 

New  York  State 


m 


FOR  a  number  of  years  the  public  men 
of  New  York  State  have  accepted  it 
as  fundamental  that  the  municipalities 
should  have  full  power  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  standard  planks  in 
the  platforms  of  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  is,  and  for  years  has 
been,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  home  rule 
for  cities  and  villages.  The  present  state 
constitution,  adopted  in  1894,  requires  spe- 
cial city  laws  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
local  authorities  of  the  respective  cities 
afifected.  The  same  constitution  separates 
city  elections  from  state  and  national  elec- 
tions, in  order  that  the  former  may  be  de- 
cided on  strictly  municipal  issues  without 
regard  to  national  party  divisions. 


Yet  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  state 
have  but  a  slight  measure  of  home  rule.  A 
feature  of  every  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature is  the  enactment  of  a  large  number 
of  special  acts  regulating  the  purely  local 
affairs  of  cities  and  villages.  As  Robert  S. 
Binkerd,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  new 
Municipal  Government  Association  of  New 
York  State,  said  in  an  address  on  June  10 
at  the  third  annual  conference  of  mayors, 
held  at  Utica: 

"On  taking  up  the  first  142  laws  of  1912,  I 
find  that  51  of  these  deal  in  a  specific  and 
irritating  manner  with  local  government.  The 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  for 
the  year  amounted  to  over  $300,000,  while  the 
entire  legislative  session  easily  cost  the  state 
half  a  million.    Outside  of  one  important  city 
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measure,  what  did  this  investment  yield  to 
municipal  government?  It  yielded  this  :  That 
Hoosick  Falls  may  pave  $50,000  worth  of 
streets ;  that  the  city  of  Albany  may  sell  prop- 
erty to  the  county  of  Albany;  that  Portchester 
may  borrow  money  to  repair  a  fire  house ;  that 
Eastchester  may  buy  a  fire  engine  costing  not 
over  $8,000;  that  Buffalo  may  change  the  sal- 
ary of  its  Superintendent  of  Education ;  that 
village  trustees  may  sprinkle  village  streets ; 
that  Cortland  may  give  money  to  the  Helping 
Hand  Association,  and  that  Saratoga  may 
license  dogs !" 

Buffalo,  Rochester,  New  York  and  other 
cities,  where  there  are  local  organizations 
interested  in  good  municipal  government, 
have  been  striving  to  protect  themselves 
against  legislative  interference  with  local 
affairs,  and  to  secure  general  grants  of  au- 
thority to  the  municipalities  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  appealing  each  year  to  the 
legislature.  The  most  effective  of  such 
work  done  by  any  local  organization  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  the  Citizens  Union  of 
New  York,  which  for  years  has  maintained 
a  well-equipped  bureau  in  the  state  capital 
during  each  legislative  session ;  but  the 
very  need  for  such  a  bureau  as  that  main- 
tained by  the  Citizens  Union  illustrates  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  cities.  Event- 
ually the  cities  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  no  one  of  them  can  protect  itself 
against  adverse  legislation  single-handed, 
or  enforce  upon  the  politicians  in  control  of 
the  legislature  its  demands  for  general 
grants  of  power  without  uniting  with  the 
other  cities  and  villages  of  the  state. 

Out  of  this  awakening  has  grown  The 
Municipal  Government  Association  of  New 
York  State.  It  is  a  federation  of  organiza- 
tions or  groups  in  the  various  cities  and 
villages,  unitedly  supporting  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  home  rule  legislation.  Its  pro- 
gram, as  outlined  in  a  memorial  to  the  Utica 
Conference  of  Mayors,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Protection  in  the  Constitution  of  a  field 
of  unmolested  local  self-government. — This 
amendment  should  change  the  existing  legal 
presumption  against  the  powers  of  city  gov- 
ernments, by  declaring  that  cities  and  villages 
are  granted  full  power  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  that  no  enumeration  of  specific 
powers  shall  exclude  powers  coming  within 
this  general  grant.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  ability  on  the  part  of  a  city  to  make  its 
own  charter  or  form  of  organization,  in  case 
it  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  adopt  any  of 
the  forms  contained  in  the  general  municipal 
organization  act,  hereafter  mentioned. 

2.  Municipal  Empowering  Act. — There  must 
be  a  broad  general  expansion  of  power  granted 
to  the  city  governments   in  order   to   enable 


them  to  meet  their  growing  problems.  Sub- 
ject to  sound  general  principles,  cities  should 
have  power  to  issue  bonds  for  all  permanent 
municipal  purposes ;  to  determine  their  rate  of 
interest;  to  abolish  or  create  departments, 
boards  and  offices;  to  modify  or  change  their 
systems  of  raising  or  expending  municipal 
revenue;  and  in  general  to  do  anything  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  health,  safety,  im- 
provement and  economic  progress  of  cities. 

3.  Municipal  Organization  Act. — For  the 
purpose  of  securing  governmental  organ- 
izations which  will  more  efficiently  and  re- 
sponsibly exercise  these  powers,  cities  should 
have  the  option  of  choosing  by  referendum 
vote  among  a  number  of  simplified  forms  of 
city  organization.  The  principles  which  should 
underlie  every  form  of  municipal  organization 
we  conceive  to  be:  that  the  number  of  officers 
elected  by  any  group  of  citizens  shall  be  small 
enough  to  permit  of  the  definite  choice  of  in- 
dividuals to  occupy  municipal  office ;  that  the 
offices  so  filled  shall  be  sufficient  in  importance 
to  attract  men  of  ability  by  offering  them  the 
opportunity  of  rendering  real  service,  and  that 
there  shall  be  sufficient  centralization  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  permit  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  administration  of  the  municipal 
affairs. 

These  principles  may  be  embodied  in  a  num- 
ber of  forms  or  types,  including  a  Mayor  and 
Council  plan  and  a  Commission  form,  which 
should  be  provided  in  a  general  municipal  or- 
ganization act.  The  details  of  each  such  form 
should  be  left  in  the  control  of  the  commis- 
sion, board  of  directors,  or  legislative  body 
of  the  form  adopted  by  any  particular  city. 

These  two  acts  would  cut  in  two  the  number 
of  times  a  city  has  to  go  to  the  legislature  for 
needed  power  or  for  charter  amendments. 

4.  Non-Partisan  Municipal  Elections  Act. — 
Such  an  act  should  provide  for  the  election  of 
municipal  officers  without  the  use  of  national 
party  names  or  emblems,  permitting  cities 
more  nearly  to  determine  city  elections  on  city 
issues. 

5.  Unifortn  Municipal  Reporting  Act. — In 
place  of  hard  and  fast  limitations  on  the 
power  of  city  governments,  we  urge  that  every 
city  of  a  class  be  required  to  report  its  finan- 
cial transactions  on  uniform  schedules.  Costs 
should  be  reduced  to  units  so  that  a  citizen  of 
one  city  could  compare  with  other  similar 
cities  the  cost  of  a  yard  of  pavement;  of  a 
street  light;  of  the  collection  of  a  ton  of  gar- 
bage, etc.,  etc. 

The  movement  is  headed  by  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  the  mayors,  John  K. 
Sague,  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  conference 
of  mayors  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
work  for  home  rule.  Delegations  are  being 
arranged  to  visit  the  party  state  conven- 
tions from  all  sections  to  demand  the  inser- 
tion of  adequate  home  rule  planks  in  the 
party  platforms.  Committees  are  at  work, 
with  the  aid  of  expert  counsel,  drafting  the 
legislation  to  be  introduced  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  state  legislature  in  January. 


Progressive  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  Mayors 


AT  the  third  annual  conference  of 
Mayors  of  New  York  State,  held  at 
Utica,  June  10-12,  some  resolutions 
of  an  exceptionally  progressive  character 
were  adopted.  Among  these  were  several 
of  more  than  local  interest,  including  the 
following: 

Slate  T)evelopment  of  Water  Powers 

Recognizing,  as  we  do,  the  importance  of 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  especially 
the  utilization  of  the  water  powers  which  are 
now  running  to  waste;  and  realizing  that  the 
economic,  social  and  civic  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  advanced  by  the  distribution  to 
municipalities  at  cost  of  electric  power  de- 
veloped for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public ; 
and  believing  that  the  cost  of  living  would  be 
reduced  and  the  comforts  of  life  increased 
by  the  advent  of  cheap  electric  power  to  be 
attained  by  the  plan  outlined  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Conservation  Commission  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  and  being  convinced  that  the 
nuich-to-be-desired  advantages  of  such  con- 
servation of  hydraulic  energy  would  accrue 
with  the  most  immediate  and  generous  results 
in  the  case  of  the  dwellers  in  the  municipalities 
of  the  State;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the' sense  of  the  Third 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Mayors  and  other 
officials  of  the  cities  of  New  York  State,  that 
prompt  and  united  action  should  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  evils  of  monopoly,  and  that  the 
State  of  New  York  should,  without  delay, 
adopt  the  policy  of  developing  the  hydraulic 
resources  of  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  its 
people,  to  the  end  that  the  taxation  burdens 
of  public  utilities  shall  be  reduced,  and  that 
there  shall  be  cheaper  electricity  for  the  fac- 
tory, the  farm,  the  office  and  the  home. 

City  T^lanning 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  con- 
ference that  every  city  should  have  a  commis- 
sion on  city  planning,  and  that  the  Mayors  be 
urged  to  take  this  matter  up  immediately  upon 
tlieir  return  to  their  respective  cities,  with  a 
view  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  commis- 
sion ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Advisory  Committee  be, 
and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  experts  on  city  planning 
to  advise  and  assist  the  local  commissioners 
in  the  development  of  their  respective  city 
plans. 

Resolved,  That  legislation  should  be  enacted 
providing  for  the  control  by  the  city  over  the 
plots  and  plans  of  all  new  streets  and  alleys, 
their  vvidth,  style  and  direction,  the  character 
of  paving,  sewers  and  sidewalks,  and  that  no 
new  street  or  allotments  should  be  projected, 


and  no  parcels  sold  in  accordance  therewith, 
nor  any  streets  nor  allotments  recorded  until 
they  have  been  so  approved  by  the  city,  and 
that  cities  should  announce  that  it  will  be  the 
genera]  policy  to  refuse  to  add  to  their  cor- 
porate limits  any  territory  the  layout  and  im- 
provements of  which  have  not  been  approved 
in  advance  by  the  city  authorities. 

Excess  Condemnation 

Whereas,  All  the  cities  of  the  State  are  con- 
cerned with  plans  for  improvement  requiring 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  public  purposes, 
and  under  existing  law  are  unable  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes  to  the  fullest  extent  be- 
cause they  cannot  acquire  or  control  the  use 
of  lands  abutting  on  such  improvements;  be 
it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  has  passed  the  present  Legislature 
authorizing  what  is  known  as  "excess  con- 
demnation," be  strongly  approved  by  this  con- 
ference, and  its  passage  by  the  next  Legisla- 
ture, and  its  approval  by  the  people,  is  earn- 
estly recommended  as  a  means  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  all  the  cities. 

Hospitals  and  Colonies  for  Inebriates 

Whereas,  Habitual  drunkenness  is  more 
largely  a  disease  than  an  offense ;  and,  whereas, 
there  has  been  enacted  legislation  authorizing 
any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  to  establish 
a  hospital  and  industrial  colony  for  inebriates 
in  which  treatment  by  the  most  modern  and 
scientific  methods  would  be  available;  and 
whereas  the  city  of  New  York  has  already 
decided  to  establish  such  an  institution  under 
this  law,  and  is  now  selecting  a  site  therefor;" 
and.  whereas  the  present  methods  of  dealing 
with  habitual  intoxication  and  inebriety  are 
both  wasteful  and  harmful ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class  are  urged  to  consider  taking 
affirmative  action  at  an  early  date,  under  the 
permissive  provisions  of  the  law  above  re- 
ferred to,  for  the  establishment  of  hospital 
and  industrial  colonies  for  inebriates. 

Other  Noteworthy)  Resolutions 

Resolved,  That  without  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  present  observance  of  Sunday,  we 
favor  Sunday  concerts  in  the  parks,  out-of- 
door  games  and  other  reasonable  facilities  for 
healthful  recreation. 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  movement 
for  the  wider  use  of  the  public  school  build- 
ings during  those  hours  when  not  used  for 
educational  purposes,  for  recreation,  lectures 
and  public  discussions,  with  such  requirements 
made  by  local  authorities  as  may  legally  be 
necessary. 

Whereas,  We  feel  that  among  the  greatest 
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curses  with  which  the  cities  of  this  State  have 
to  contend  are  prostitution  and  the  diseases 
incident  thereto;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Third 
Annual  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Officials  of 
Cities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  it  is  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  official  recognition  of 
segregation,  in  any  manner,  of  houses  of 
prostitution,    and    that    the    Mayors    here    as- 


sembled will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
repress  and  aid  in  the  suppression  of  prosti- 
tution. 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayors'  Conference 
urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  grant  of  broad, 
general  powers  to  all  city  governments  in  the 
state,  to  the  end  that  each  city  may  have  suf- 
ficient power  to  actually  control  its  own 
affairs. 


The  "City  Manager"  Plan  Adopted  by 
Sumter,  S.  C. 


IN  its  issue  for  June,  191 1,  The  Ameri- 
can City  published  an  article  entitled, 
"The  Lockport  Proposal,"  by  Richard  S. 
Childs,  Secretary  of  the  National  Short 
Ballot  Organization.  The  idea  underly- 
ing this  article  has  spread  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  country,  and  has  been  widely 
commented  upon  in  the  press,  almost  always 
favorably. 

The  city  of  Lockport,  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate political  conditions  in  New  York 
State,  has  been  unable  to  make  any  real 
progress  towards  securing  this  form  of 
government,  and  it  has  remained  for  the 
Southern  city  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  to  actually 
secure  its  adoption.  Sumter  is  a  city  of 
something  over  8,000  population.  On  June 
II  the  people  had  the  option  between  the 
regular  commission  plan  of  government 
and  the  city  manager  plan,  and  chose  the 
latter  over  the  former  by  a  vote  of  three 
to  one. 

The  basic  feature  of  the  new  Sumter 
charter  is  concentration  of  the  administra- 
tive organization  under  the  control  of  a 
single  appointive  manager  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  private  business  corporation. 
It  is  in  many  ways,  too,  like  the  German 
plan  of  city  government,  in  which  a  domi- 
nant place  is  held  by  the  Burgomeister. 
The  council  is  relieved  of  direct  participa- 
tion in  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
city  and  acts  simply  as  a  directive  body  re- 
sponsible to  the  city  for  the  acts  of  the  city 
manager,  who  is  given  wide  powers  of  ap- 
pointment under  the  supervision  of  the 
council. 

The  last  session  of  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  passed  a  general  act  granting 
to  the  cities  of  the  state  the  right  to  vote 


upon  the  commission  form  of  government. 
For  cities  of  less  than  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants the  act  provided  for  three  com- 
missioners at  salaries  of  $1,200  for  the 
mayor  and  $1,000  for  each  of  the  two 
councilmen.  They  hold  office  for  four 
years.  Of  the  two  councilmen  elected  the 
one  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
holds  office  for  four  years  and  the  next 
highest  for  two  years,  so  that  there  shall 
be  an  election  every  two  years  thereafter. 
The  usual  commission  government  pro- 
visions are  embraced  in  this  act,  including 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 

This  general  act  was,  however,  amended 
to  provide  for  a  special  provision  for  Sum- 
ter. This  amendment  requires  the  said 
commission  to  engage  a  city  manager,  pro- 
viding that  the  commission  "shall  employ 
a  male  person  of  sound  discretion  and  of 
good  moral  character,  not  of  their  number, 
at  such  salary  and  upon  such  terms  as  they 
may  decide,  who  shall  be  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  provided 
by  said  councilmen."  It  also  further  pro- 
vides that  under  this  form  the  mayor  shall 
be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  only  $300  and 
the  councilmen  only  $200  each. 

The  new  Sumter  charter  was  proposed 
and  supported  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  includes  in  its  membership 
practically  every  business  in  the  city.  The 
act  was  drawn  by  a  special  committee  of 
that  body.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
new  plan  is  particularly  desirable  for  small 
cities,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  easier  to  get 
a  single  expert  than  three  or  five.  The  ex- 
periment in  Sumter  will  doubtless  be 
watched  with  intense  interest  throughout 
the  country,  and  if  it  is  successful  there,  no 
doubt  it  will  receive  a  wider  application. 
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The  editors  are  glad  to  receii'e  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department 
from  municipal  officials,  watenuorks  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  manufacturers  or 
others  haz'ing  interesting  information  on  water  supply  subjects.  ■        [^ 

The  Cost  of  Leaks— Does  it  Pay  to  Stop  Them?* 

By  Edward  S.  Cole,  C.  E. 


OUR  nation-wide  movement  toward 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
has  given  to  water  works  men  a  new 
interest  in  the  curtailment  of  water  waste, 
especially  during  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  these  notes  may  present  some 
phases  of  an  old  subject  in  a  new  light. 

Water  works  leakage  in  pumping  plants 
may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  Plunger  leakage. 

(b)  Valve  leakage. 

Such  leaks  are  known  as  slippage,  caus- 
ing loss  of  pump  capacity,  steam  and  fuel. 
Excessive  station  use  for  condensers,  etc., 
should  also  be  included. 

All  water  works  plants,  whether  pump- 
ing or  gravity,  suffer  loss  of  product  in  dis- 
tribution by: 

(a)  Underground  leakage  from  mains 

and  services. 

(b)  House   fixture   leakage — defective 

plumbing. 

(c)  Misuse  to  save  ice  in  summer  or 

to  prevent  freezing  in  winter. 

(d)  Steals  by  large  metered  consum- 

ers. 

Almost  every  water  works  manager  con- 
tends with  some  or  all  of  the  above  classes 
of  leakage,  and  he  must  do  one  of  two 
things — either  allow  the  leaks  to  continue 
at  whatever  cost,  or  spend  time  and  money 
in  stopping  them.  Evidently  either  alterna- 
tive is  expensive,  and  the  conscientious  of- 
ficial wants  to  know  which  will  cost  him 
least. 

In  a  pumping  plant  we  should  first  know 

*FroiTi  a  paper  read  before  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Water  Works  Association,  June  6, 
1912. 


the  pump-leakage.  If  tests  show  15  per 
cent,  as  in  Chicago,  and  we  assume  that 
well-made  pumps  should  operate  with  a 
slippage  under  5  per  cent,  then  there  is  a 
loss  of  pump  capacity,  steam  and  fuel  of 
fully  10  per  cent,  which  under  Chicago  con- 
ditions costs  $35,000  yearly  for  coal  alone. 

Probably  the  most  serious  loss  involved 
in  pump  slippage  is  that  of  fire  capacity, 
especially  during  hours  of  maximum  draft. 
The  neglect  of  pump-leakage  has  in  many 
cities  led  to  the  purchase  of  additional  ma- 
chinery and  boilers  long  before  such  ex- 
tensions were  really  needed.  In  this  way 
are  incurred  unnecessary  fixed  charges 
which  may  also  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  leakage. 

As  for  losses  from  the  distribution  sys- 
tem, we  now  doubt  the  old  saying  that, 
"Leaks  always  shozv  on  th6  surface."  Sys- 
tematic water  waste  surveys  conducted  in 
Chicago,  Memphis,  Yonkers,  Indianapolis, 
Washington  and  New  York  City  have 
brought  to  light  an  immense  number  of 
underground  leaks  running  continually  into 
nearby  sewers,  without  showing  at  the  sur- 
face. In  the  city  of  Washington  alone,  in 
the  past  five  years,  a  total  of  30,000  gallons 
daily  from  about  3,000  underground  leaks 
was  found — chiefly  in  mains  and  service 
pipes,  none  of  which  showed  above  ground. 
A  new  water  supply  of  this  amount  would 
have  cost  $5,000,000,  plus  extra  operating 
expenses  for  the  new  plant,  while  the 
stopping  of  these  leaks  actually  reduced  the 
operating  charges. 

Pressures  are  reduced  through  extra  fric- 
tion  loss   caused  by    forcing   through    the 
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mains  so  much  more  water  than  reaches 
the  consumers.  In  a  great  city  where  pres- 
sures are  low,  this  extra  friction  loss  may 
represent  the  difference  between  the  first 
floor  and  second  floor  supply  in  thousands 
of  homes.  These  families  pay  the  penalty 
of  neglected  leaks,  and  the  cost  is  heavy. 

Factors  Determining  Cost  of  Water 

The  production  cost  of  water  in  each 
particular  plant  is,  of  course,  the  principal 
basis  for  estimating  the  cost  of  leaks,  but 
th^ere  are  other  elements  of  value,  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize.  The  factors  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  water  as  produced  and  dis- 
tributed are  too  well  known  to  be  described 
here,  involving  the  items  of  labor,  supplies, 
general  expense  and  repairs  for  each  of  the 
great  divisions: 

(a)  Purification  works. 

(b)  Pumping  station. 

(c)  Distribution  system. 

In  addition  we  should  always  include 
overhead  charges,  interest,  sinking  fund, 
depreciation  and  repairs. 

We  find  a  wide  variation  in  the  cost  per 
thousand  gallons  daily,  ranging  from  3 
cents  to  ID  cents  in  large  plants;  while  in 
smaller,  less  favorably  situated,  the  cost 
may  often  run  as  high  as  40  cents  or  higher. 
Hence,  it  is  useless  to  generalize  or  even  to 
give  the  average  cost  of  water  in  American 
cities. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  items 
of  expense  which  have  been  mentioned,  but 
there  are  other  factors  which  affect  the  cost 
of  leaks.    To  take  a  concrete  example: 

In  the  case  of  Chicago,  the  Water  Survey 
Engineers  have  found  that  the  works  pump 
and  distribute  more  than  twice  as  much 
water  as  reaches  the  consumers.  It  is  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  the  elimination  of 
leakage  would  produce  a  three-fold  advan- 
tage: 

1st.  In  saving  about  one-half  the  fuel. 

2d.  Increasing  pressures  by  reduced 
friction   loss. 

3d.  Producing  reserve  capacity  for  fu- 
ture growth,  thus  postponing  needed 
extensions. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditure for  extensions  in  a  great  city  like 
Chicago,  it  is  evident  that  this  last  item  far 
exceeds  all  the  others  in  determining  the 
cost  of  leaks. 

Still  another  basis  of  value  was  suggested 
by  the  manager  of  a  large  private  water 


company  last  summer,  who,  during  a  priod 
of  drought,  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  how 
to  provide  a  water  supply,  not  to  mention 
adequate  fire  protection.  At  such  times  of 
"peak  load"  the  real  cost  of  leakage  as- 
sumes extraordinary  proportions. 

As  for  steals,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
appraise  the  cost  of  a  leak  due  to  theft  on 
the  premises  of  large  metered  consumers. 
Such  "leaks"  are  more  common  than  many 
suppose  and  when  detected  usually  result 
in  the  payment  of  meter  rates. 

Having  attempted  to  show  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  water  supply  is  largely 
affected  by  leakage,  it  is  natural  to  ask  how 
we  may  determine  the  extent  of  leakage  in 
a  given  city.  I  have  compiled  the  accom- 
panying list  of  water  consumption  figures 
from  the  latest  available  reports  of  166 
American  cities,  arranged  in  order  of  per 
capita  consumption. 

Importance  of  Segregation  According  to  Use 

The  per  capita  consumption  in  this 
country  is  almost  invariably  reported  as  the 
total  use.  We  lump  together  indiscrimi- 
nately public  use,  business  use  and  domestic 
use,  which  is  obviously  unfair  if  compari- 
sons are  to  be  made.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  the  water  consumption  is  usually 
reported  for  domestic  as  distinct  from  other 
uses. 

A  movement  should  be  started  in  this 
country  to  provide  the  much  needed  segre- 
gation of  use  in  our  water  works  reports, 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  water  works 
men  that  such  data  should  be  forthcoming 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Our  water  works 
literature  is  rich  in  meter  statistics,  and 
these  tend  to  show  that  domestic  consump- 
tion in  this  country  need  not  exceed  an  ac- 
tual use  of  about  30  to  60  gallons  per  capita 
daily.  Indeed  meter  readings  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  poorer  sections  of  our 
American  cities  are  using  as  little  as  10  to 
15  gallons  per  capita.  We  must  recognize 
that  there  are  a  few  lavish  users  among  the 
wealthy  class  in  any  city,  having  extensive 
grounds  on  which  the  sprinkler  is  in  con- 
tinuous operation  and  having  an  elaborate 
supply  of  house  fixtures;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  'extravagant  class  is 
exceedingly  limited  in  number  and  probably 
has  little  effect  upon  the  average  use  of  our 
large  cities.  Of  course  we  must  expect  to 
find  greater  economy  in  the  older  countries 
of  Europe,  which  long  ago  felt  the  pinch  of 
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This  table  of  water  consumption  is  repro- 
ckiced  tlirougli  the  courtesy  of  Jolin  A.  and 
Kdward  S.  Cole,  by  whom  it  was  compiled. 

ITnder  the  heading  of  "(lallons  Per  C-apita 
Daily,"  the  cross-sectioning  indicates  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  the  metered  services, 
where  such  figures  are  available.  In  every 
case  the  per  capita  consumption  for  the  en- 
tire city,  whether  any  of  the  taps  are  metered 
or  not,  is  indicated  fjy  the  total  extension  of 
the   lines  under  this   heading. 
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a  diminishing  supply  such  as  we  are  likely 
to  suffer  in  our  turn  when  population  has 
become  as  dense. 

Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  by  the 
use  of  unfair  statistics.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  know  how  we  compare  in  do- 
mestic use  after  deducting  water  for  all 
other  purposes.  I  would  make  a  most 
earnest  plea  that  water  works  men  report, 
even  approximately,  such  figures  as  will 
help  us  separate  domestic  from  business  use 
of  water.  These  data  would  be  valuable  to 
every  water  works  man,  giving  him  for  the 
first  time  the  means  for  demonstrating  effi- 
cient management  and  for  pointing  the 
way  to  increased  economy  through  intelli- 
gent comparison. 

Metered  cities  are  fortunately  placed  for 


such  an  analysis,  and  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  them  to  arrive  at  this  necessary 
basis  for  comparison.  In  the  fully  metered 
city  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  total 
pumpage  or  supply  with  the  total  registra- 
tion of  all  meters.  The  amount  remaining 
"unaccounted  for"  is,  of  course,  the  most 
reliable  criterion  of  leakage  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  Occasionally  we  find  a 
city  with  practically  every  service  metered, 
but  accounting  for  only  50  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent  of  its  total  supply.  The  manager 
of  sucli  a  plant  should  entertain  no  delu- 
sion as  to  the  efficiency  of  his  administra- 
tion. Either  he  has  underground  leakage 
or  there  is  stealing  from  his  mains — and 
the  one  costs  as  much  as  the  other. 

The  question,  "Does  it  pay  to  stop  leaks?" 
answers  itself. 


Is   it  Practicable  to  Discontinue   the   Empty- 
ing of  Sewage  into  Streams?* 


By  George  W.  Fuller 


SEWAGE  disposal  is  an  important  topic 
because  it  deals  so  intimately  with  the 
health,  comfort  and  prosperity  of  our 
cities,  and  particularly  those  situated  near 
water  courses. 

.Sewage  is  the  spent  water  supply  of  a 
community,  together  with  those  household 
wastes  which  are  removed  by  water  car- 
riage in  underground  channels,  supple- 
mented in  some  instances  by  street  wash- 
ings and  industrial  wastes.  More  than  99.9 
per  cent  of  sewage  is  ordinarily  pure  water. 
I'>en  much  of  the  remainder  is  harmless 
matter  of  a  mineral  nature. 

The  main  body  of  sewage,  'that  is,  the 
water  used  in  transporting  household 
wastes,  is  bound  to  reach  our  water  courses 
in  all  localities  where  the  modern  water 
carriage  system  of  sewerage  is  adopted. 
The  question  under  discussion  is  whether 
the  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  im- 
purities, as  found  in  raw  sewage,  shall  un- 
dergo treatment,  or  whether  the  early  prac- 
tice shall  prevail  of  emptying  raw  sewage 
into  the  streams. 

There  are  two  principal  nuisances  which 


•Extracts    from   a   paper   prepared    for   the    Annual 
Conference  of  Mayors  of  New  York  State,  June,  1912. 


are  conspicuously  due  to  sewage.  The  first 
relates  to  conditions  that  are  offensive  to 
the  senses  of  sight  and  smell.  The  other  is 
associated  with  disease  germs  contained  in 
sewage  and  which  may  be  transmitted  to 
neighboring  communities  through  the 
water  of  the  stream  into  which  the  sewage 
is   discharged,   or  through   shellfish. 

Upon  examining  into  the  significance  of 
the  various  constituents  of  raw  sewage 
when  discharged  into  streams,  it  is  found 
that  disease  germs,  especially  of  those  dis- 
eases of  an  intestinal  nature,  are  of  the 
most  serious  significance.  The  use  of  river 
waters  in  an  unpurified  condition  is  a  bar- 
baric, dangerous  custom,  on  account  of  the 
large  extent  to  which  such  public  water 
supplies  transmit  typhoid  fever  and  other 
diseases.  Even  when  rivers  receive  the  soil 
wash  from  suburban  areas  the  water  in  the 
rivers  should  be  well  purified  before  used 
as  a  public  water  supply. 

Sewage  pollution  of  some  tidal  waters 
menaces  the  public  health  through  shell- 
fish infection,  although  this  complication 
is  less  extensive  than  is  considered  to  be 
the  case  by  many.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
public  and  to  the  oystermen  to  straighten 
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out  these  complications  in  a  way  which  will 
guard  against  intestinal  diseases  among 
those  who  consume  shellfish  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  the  oyster  growers  of 
business  disturbances  arising  from  public 
agitation  of  this  question.  There  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  approaching  the  proposition 
of  proper  protection  of  shellfish.  Generally 
speaking,  it  means  the  discharge  into  tidal 
waters  of  sewage  only  after  it  has  beep 
freed  of  its  gross  impurities,  and  in  many 
instances  after  objectionable  sewage  bac- 
teria have  been  destroyed. 

Fortunately  there  is  npw  available  a 
fairly  cheap  means  of  sterilizing  sewage 
through  the  use  of  proper  oxidizing  chemi- 
cals. These  sterilizing  processes  are  merely 
in  their  infancy  now  and  undoubtedly  will 
find  wide  application  at  various  communi- 
ties on  inland  streams  fqr  freeing  the  wa- 
ters of  sewage  bacteria,  and  also  along  the 
seaboard  to  secure  similar  protection  to 
shellfish. 

Around  a  great  many  sewer  outlets  are 
accumulations  of  deposits  of  solid  matters 
in  sewage  which  form  what  is  frequently 
called  "sewage  mud."  In  altogether  too 
many  cases  have  sewer  outlets  extended 
only  to  the  highwater  line  of  a  water 
course.  Thus  they  did  not  provide  for 
properly  mixing  the  sewage  with  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  diluting  water.  Conse- 
^quently  they  not  only  produce  dangerous 
results  as  to  disease  germs  and  fermenting 
sludge  banks,  but  they  also  cause  much  of- 
fense from  the  putrefaction  of  the  soluble 
organic  filth  of  sewage  origin. 

In  the  case  of  some  large  rivers  the  dis- 
posal of  raw  sewage  into  them  is  chiefly  ob- 
jectionable from  the  esthetic  side  on  ac- 
count of  the  floating  matters  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  which,  at  small  cost,  com- 
paratively speaking,  may  be  removed  by 
screens  or  small  settling  tanks.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  writer,  for  sewage  to  be 
filtered  through  expensive  sand  filters  so  as 
to  convert  the  raw  sewage  practically  into 
"spring  water"  as  it  reaches  the  stream. 

Some  rivers  are  small  and  rendered 
putrescible  and  seriously  offensive  by  the 
discharge  of  sewage  into  them.  In  such 
cases  there  should  be  sufficient  purification 


of  the  sewage  to  render  the  water  in  the 
stream  inoffensive  at  all  times  and  all 
places.  Each  problem  should  receive  es- 
pecial study,  in  order  to  see  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  money  required  will  give 
benefits  commensurate  therewith. 

Fortunately  there  are  available  arrange- 
ments by  which  sewage  may  be  sterilized, 
screened  and  applied  to  filters  of  coarse 
stone  at  far  less  expense  than  is  involved 
in  the  complete  purification  such  as  results 
from  sand  filters. 

Even  in  instances  where  fine  screens  or 
tanks  holding  a  sewage  flow  of  two  or 
three  hours  to  prom^ote  sedimentation  are 
not  adequate,  it  is  still  unnecessary,  it  is 
thought,  to  adopt  the  old  type  of  sand  fil- 
ters where  the  sewage  of  not  more  than 
1,000  persons  per  acre  may  be  handled.  We 
now  have  similar  beds  operated  as  contact 
filters  or  sprinkling  filters  upon  one  acre  of 
which  there  may  be  treated  the  sewage  of 
as  many  as  20,000  people.  These  stone 
beds,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  sedi- 
mentation tanks  and  sterilization  processes, 
are  capable  of  giving  satisfactory  results 
at  a  cost  much  less  than  was  thought  pos- 
sible a  very  short  time  ago.  Indeed,  the 
whole  area  of  sewage  disposal  is  passing 
through  a  cycle  of  rapid  changes  which  will 
yield  in  practical  accomplishment  a  suitable 
treatment  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost 
that  would  have  been  involved  by  the 
methods  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago.  This 
gives,  then,  the  element  of  practicability  to 
a  movement  which  has  been  sought  by  the 
sentimentalists  and  medical  authorities  for 
som,e  time,  but  which  movement  until  very 
recently  has  not  received  a  cordial  recep- 
tion from  sanitary  engineers  on  account  of 
the  expense  involved  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  treatment  works. 

This  policy  of  clean,  inoffensive  streams 
to  the  ordinary  observer  is,  of  course, 
coupled  with  the  proposition  that  all  public 
water  supplies  taken  from  flowing  streams 
should  be  well  purified  before  use,  and  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  and  better  to  filter  pub- 
lic water  supplies  than  the  sewage  of  vari- 
ous municipalities.  There  are  some  aggra- 
vated cases,  however,  where  thorough  puri- 
fication should  be  practiced  with  respect  to 
both  the  sewage  entering  the  stream  and 
the  water  drawn  therefrom. 


The  Effect  of  Meters  on  Water  Consumption 

Compiled  From  Official  Figures  Furnished  The  American  City 


Information 

Number 

Number 

City. 

Furnished  by 

Year. 

of 

of 

Gallons  Consumed 

Meters. 

Services. 

Per  Day. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

R.  C.  P.  Coggeshall, 

1898 

734 

9,014 

102     per  capita. 

Supt.  Water  Works. 

1899 

1,098 

9,151 

107 

1900 

1.429 

9,280 

101 

1909 

4,572 

12,043 

79 

1910 

6,106 

12.769 

79 

1911 

8,206 

13,311 

78 

Dover,  N    H 

Henry  E    Perry, 

1907 

836 

1,805 

58     per  capita. 

,Supt.  Water  Works. 

1908 

900 

1,832 

56 

1909 

1,004 

1,857 

56 

1910 

1,245 

1,901 

51 

1911 

1,395 

1,919 

40 

Ouluth,  Minn. 

L.  N.  Case,    ' 

1898 

941 

2,246 

1,905     per  service. 

Manager    Board    of   Water 

1911 

5,883 

10,630 

649 

and    Light    Commissioners. 

Elgin.  111. 

R.  R.  Parkin, 

1904 

None 

3,643 

719     per  service. 

Chief  Engineer. 

1905 

None 

3,795 

527 

1906 

None 

3,923 

621 

1907 

1,170 

4,030 

530 

1908 

1,896 

4.195 

546 

1909 

2,223 

4,430 

487 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Robert  Thomas, 

1899 

None 

10,529 

78     per  capita. 

Supt.  Water  Works. 

1900 

None 

10,634 

83 

1901 

None 

10,799 

74 

1909 

9,465 

12,307 

53 

1910 

9,838 

12,494 

51 

1911 

10,215 

12,719 

49 

Boston,  Mass. 

L.  K.  Rourke, 

1908 

5,380 

93,942 

158     per  capita. 

Commissioner      of      Public 

1909 

6,280 

95,075 

149 

Works. 

1910 

12,048 

96,395 

130 

1911 

18.467 

97,876 

124 

Somerville,  Mass. 

Frank  E.  Merrill, 

1905 

2,092 

11,279 

89     per  capita. 

Water  Commissioner. 

1909 

6,155 

12,018 

84 

1910 

5,817 

12,149 

80 

1911 

6,526 

12,357 

74 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

William  Mulholland, 
.Supt.  Water  Works. 

1901 

NoHf 

26,000 

306     per  capita, 

(mean      sum- 
mer consump- 
tion). 

1903 

3,483 

39,558 

190 

1905 

8,832 

46,166 

151 

1906 

15,810 

52,150 

•     144 

April  30, 

1912 

47,120 

64.300 

140 

Cambridge,  Mass.* 

Edwin  C.  Brooks, 
Supt.  Water  Works. 

1901 

1,898 

14,408 

80.87    per  capita 
(on  total  pumpage.) 

1902 

2,113 

14,569 

85 . 27        " 

1909 

4.278 

15.492 

97 .  84 

1910 

4.684 

15.676 

99 .  16 

1911 

4,792 

15,905 

100 

Cleveland,  Ohio.f 

C.  F.  Schuiz, 

1900 

3.140 

53,473 

168.9     per  capita. 

Supt.    and   Chief  Engineer, 

1905 

44,706 

64,137 

130.8 

Division    of   Water   Supply 

1909 

74,845 

76,777 

93.6 

and  Electricity. 

1910 

78,809 

80,686 

101.8 

1911 

81,281 

83,301 

104.3 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  meters  used  in 
Cambridge,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  water  has  increased  also.  On  this  subject,  Superintendent  Brooks 
says:  "We  have  no  option  in  setting  meters,  and  all  meters  are  set  on  application.  Only  those  apply  for 
meters,  therefore,  who  are  confident  they  can  make  a  saving  by  so  doing.  Could  we  meter  where,  in  our 
judgment,  the  water  could  be  saved,  no  doubt  v/e  could  make  an  entirely  different  showing." 

t  The  fluctuation  in  the  per  capita  consumption  in  Cleveland  during  the  last  three  years  is  thus 
explained  by  Mr.   Schuiz: 

"You  will  note  that  the  daily  per  capita  consumption  in  1910  is  considerably  greater  than  in  1909, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1909  there  was  a  remarkable  falling  off  in  water  consumed  for  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  purposes,  owing  to  the  period  of  depression  at  this  time.  In  1910  the  manufactur- 
ing and  other  business  was  again  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  no  doubt  this  accounts  for  the  increase  of 
the  per  capita  consumption  in  spite  of  the  greater  percentage  of  the  Water  being  metered  than  in  the 
year  previous. 

"The  year  1911  shows  an  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption  over  1910  of  two  and  one^half  gallons. 
The  per  capita  consumption  during  those  months,  however,  when  no  water  is  used  for  sprinkling  purposes, 
showed  a  slight  decrease  in  1911  over  1910.  That  there  should  be  an  increase  in  comparing  the  pumpage 
for  the  entire  year,  I  believe,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  ordinarily  there  are  only  two  months  in  the 
year,  namely,  July  and  August,  when  the  water  used  for  sprinkling  purposes  is  eycessive,  in  1911  there  were 
five  months,  namely,  from  May  to  September,  inclusive,  when  excessive  sprinkling  was  done,  ov/ing  to  the 
extremely  hot  and  dry  summer." 

[46] 
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llluniiiiating  engineers,  commercial  and  civic  organizatio)is,  manufacturers  and  others 
liaving  valuable  information  on  street  lighting  are  invited  to  submit  photographs  and  data  for 
possible  use  in  this  department. 


The  City  Light  and  Beautiful 

By  John  Allen  Corcoran 


THE  Mayor  of  one  of  our  largest 
Southern  cities  recently  remarked 
that  he  considered  the  installation  of 
the  "Great  White  Way"  there  the  greatest 
achievement  of  his  administration.  This  in- 
dicates in  a  measure  the  prominence  that 
street  lighting  enjoys  among  those  who  have 
the  problem  of  civic  betterment  at  heart. 

The  prestige  that  street  lighting  now  en- 
joys can  best  be  realized  by  observing  the 
number  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country  which  have  already  installed  or  are 
contemplating  an  improved  system  of  street 
lighting;  and  this  observation  may  be  made 
with  facility,  for  it  is  rarely  that  one  can 
read  a  newspaper  without  finding  some  ref- 
erence to  this  subject. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to  in- 
stall a  system  which  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness of   the   streets.      It   is   not   considered 


sufficient  either  that  the  streets  should  be 
merely  well  lighted,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  illuminants  themselves  be  of  such  ap- 
pearance that  they  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  street  during  the  day  time. 

"Ornamental  street  lighting"  is  the  name 
which  is  commonly  applied  to  this  class  of 
illumination,  although  such  a  lighted  thor- 
oughfare is  many  times  called  a  "Great 
White  Way,"  this  appellation  evidently  be- 
ing derived  from  the  world-famous  Broad- 
way of  New  York  City,  which  is  brilliantly 
lighted  with  thousands  of  electric  lights  and 
signs. 

From  the  standpoint  of  civic  improvement 
the  advantages  accruing  from  ornamental 
street  lighting  are  many.  Lawlessness  and 
crime  are  decreased,  cleanliness  of  the 
streets  is  promoted,  a  feeling  of  civic  pride 
is  inculcated  in   the  minds  of  the  citizens. 


NIGHT    VIEW,    GENESEE  STREET,    UTICA.    DURING  THE  MAVuK.-,     CONFERENCE 
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A    REAL  WHITE   WAY— CHURCH    STREET,   NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 


and  the  iirogressiveness  of  the  municipaHty 
is  advertised. 

Regarding  street  Hghting  as  a  preven- 
tive of  crime,  there  comes  to  mind  an  old 
saying  that  "A  light  is  as  good  as  a 
policeman."  While  this  is  somewhat  of 
an  exaggeration,  there  is  no  question  that 
light  is  the  best  assistant  that  a  policeman 
can  have.  A  criminologist  of  world-wide 
fame,  and  one  who  is  considered  an  au- 
thority, says  that  he  would  rather  have 
plenty  of  electric  lights  and  clean  streets 
than  all  the  law  and  order  societies  in  ex- 
istence. 

In  addition  to  these  benefits  to  the  city 
at  large,  it  has  been  found  that  street  light- 
ing increases  trade  activities  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  business  men  are  actively  engaged 
in  furthering  the  movement  for  better  street 
lighting;  in  fact,  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  organizations  of  business  men  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  purchase  and  in- 
stall street  lighting  systems.  The  activity 
displayed  by  business  men  on  this  subject, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  possibly  influ- 
enced by  advantages  which  the  community 
will  derive,  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
time  and  .again  street  lighting  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  most  excellent  investment 
from  a  business  standpoint,  and  the  truism 
has  been  put  forth  that  "The  number  of  per- 
sons passing  a  point  in  the  evening  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  illumination  at  that 
point." 


One  business  man  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  a  Great  White  Way  was  placed  in 
service  last  December,  says,  "I  would  not 
take  five  dollars  for  every  dollar  I  put  in 
the  Luminous  Great  White  Way  if  it  could 
not  be  duplicated."  This  statement,  coming 
less  than  six  months  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  lighting  system  in  that  place,  is 
another  conclusive  proof  of  the  dollar  and 
cent  returns  to  the  merchants. 

Naturally  the  increase  in  value  of  well- 
lighted  streets  to  the  business  men  is  paral- 
leled by  corresponding  increase  in  real  es- 
tate value  to  property  owners. 

While  this  phase  of  the  matter  may  not 
at  first  thought  greatly  interest  the  pro- 
moters of  the  City  Beautiful,  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  this  utilitarian 
value  of  ornamental  street  lighting  fur- 
nishes an  appeal  which  will  be  barkened 
to  in  starting  movements  for  ornamental 
street  lighting  in  many  places  where  civic 
pride  is  more  or  less  dormant. 

In  the  planning  of  the  City  Light  and 
Beautiful,  the  civic  organizations  have  the 
cooperation  of  illuminating  engineers  and 
the  manufacturers  of  illuminants ;  and  illu- 
minants  have  been  evolved  which  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  all  classes  of  lighting. 
For  instance,  one  which  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory for  residential  streets,  where  the 
foliage  is  dense  and  traffic  is  comparatively 
light,  may  be  unsuited  to  the  illumination  of 
business  streets  wrhere  the  traffic  is  heavy. 
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Parks  and  boulevards  sometimes  require  a  special  treatment.  All  of  these 
conditions  have  been  scientifically  studied,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  illu- 
minants  highly  satisfactory  for  each  class  of  work. 

The  illuminant  used  in  the  Southern  city  previously  referred  to — Balti- 
more, to  be  exact — ris  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice,  as 
it  represents  the  latest  achievement  in  illuminants  for  street, 
boulevard  and  park  lighting.  It  is  termed  the  Ornamental 
Luminous  Arc  Lamp  and  is  made  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  which  company  main- 
tains a  large  corps  of  illuminating  engineers  and  specialists 
with  extensive  laboratories  at  their  command  to  work  out 
street  lighting  problems. 

This  new  lamp  utilizes  the  same  principle,  and  the  mechan- 
ism is  very  similar  to  the  regular  series  luminous  arc  lamps 
•which  have  been  known  for  some  time,  and  which  arc  used 
for  lighting  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  this  country,  such 
as  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  Detroit,  etc. ;  more 
than  100,000  of  these  lamps  being  in  use.  The  difference  in 
this  new  lamp  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mechanism  is  below 
the  arc,  a  feature  that  makes  it  possible  to  install  it  at  the 
top  of  a  pole  instead  of  suspending  it,  as  has  to  be  done  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  arc  lamp.  This  method  of  supporting 
the  lamps  permits  the  poles  to  be  given  highly  esthetic  treat- 
ment, making  them  conform  to  the  architecture  of  the  street 
and  giving  them  the  individuality  and  distinctiveness  that  is 
so  much  in  demand  by  the  municipalities  of  to-day. 

The  illumination  which  this  lamp  gives  marks  an  epoch  in 
street  lighting,  for  not  only  are  the  streets  and  sidewalks 
beautifully  illuminated  with  a  soft  white  light,  but  the  ad- 
jacent buildings  are  illuminated  from  sidewalk  to  cornice, 
bringing  out  the  details  of  their  architecture.  By  illuminat- 
ing the  signs  and  windows  of  business  places  above  the  first 
floor,  those  tenants  are  enabled  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  street  lighting. 

The  soft  white  light  which  this  lamp  gives  is  admirably 
diffused,  the  glass  used  being  opal  and  the  arc  invisible. 
The  appearance  of  these  units  at  night  is  extremely  beautiful, 
the  globe  appearing  as  a  ball  of  pearl-white  light,  brilliant  but 
not  glaring. 
The  light  source,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  Luminous  Arc;  that  is,  the 
arc  instead  of  being  formed  between  carbons  is  formed  between  an  upper 
electrode  of  copper  and  a  lower  electrode  which  is  made  of  sheet  iron  tubing 
filled  with  a  composition  called  magnetite.  The  light  emanates  from  the  arc 
stream  'itself,  thereby  dift'erentiating  it  from  the  carbon  arc  where  the  light 
comes  from  the  incandescent  tips  of  the  carbons.  The  upper  electrode  is 
practically  non-consuming,  while  the  lower  electrode  burns  from  loo  to 
125  hours  without  renewing.  The  maintenance  cost  of  this  lamp  is  there- 
fore very  low. 

The  initial  installation  of  these  lamps  was  made  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  75  of  them  were  placed  in  service  the  evening  of  the  15th  of,  last  Decem- 
ber amid  great  enthusiasm.  A  parade  of  3,000  persons  marched  to  the 
tune  of  thirteen  bands  and  three  drum  corps  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  while 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  persons  were  on  the  streets.  This 
installation  has  again  proven  the  value  of  ornamental  street  lighting,  and 
the  municipal  authorities,  business  men  and  the  citizens  are,  and  have  cause 
to  be,  well  pleased  with  the  Great  White  Way  in  their  city. 

Baltimore  has  just  placed  in  service  about  400  of  these  lamps  and  has 


Ornamental  Pole 
New  Haven  Tjpe 


Ornamental  Pole 
Baltimore  Type 
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given  to  the  lighted  streets  the  original 
title  of  the  "Luminous  Arc  way."  This 
Luminous  Arcway  extends  over  a  distance 
of  two  and  a  half  miles  of  streets,  consist- 
ing of  about  fifty  city  blocks. 

The  design  of  the  poles  adopted  by  Balti- 
more is  likewise  of  great  originality,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  most  artistic  ever  used  for 
street  lighting  standards.  These  poles  will 
be  distinctive  to  Baltimore,  as  they  have 
been  copyrighted  by  that  city.  They  are 
a  conventionalization  of  the  supports  which 
the  ancients  used  to  hold  the  torches  or 
■  flambeaux  which  were  used  to  light  the 
streets  at  that  time. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  also  place  in  ser- 
vice very  shortly  a  White  Way  consisting 
of  100  of  these  lamps,  while  dozens  of  other 
cities  are  also  contemplating  installations. 

At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  during  the  recent  con- 
vention of  mayors  and  other  officials  from 
the  second  and  third  class  cities  of  New 
York  State,  a  most  interesting  demonstra- 
tion was  given,  eight  of  these  lamps  being 
placed  on  one  of  the  main  streets  of  that 
city,  making  a  temporary  short  White  Way. 

Already  practically  all  of  the  pole  manu- 
facturers in  the  country  have  made  up 
numerous  designs  which  are  adapted  to 
these  Luminous  Arc  lamps  and  which  en- 
hance the  appearance  of  a  street  by  day  as 
well  as  night.  These  manufacturers  are 
also  prepared  to  furnish  distinctive  and  ex- 
clusive designs  for  any  municipality  desir- 
ing them.  In  municipalities  where  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  do  so,  trolley  poles  may  be 
utilized  to  support  the  lamps,  and  a  number 
of  artistic  brackets  have  been  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

A  Valuable  Booklet  on  Street 
Lighting 

"Ornamental  Street  Lighting — a  Munici- 
pal Investment  and  Its  Return"  is  the  title 
of  an  exceedingly  attractive  booklet  pre- 
pared by  the  Commercial  .Section  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association.  The 
Association  is  exerting  strong  efforts  to  ex- 
tend ornamental  street  lighting  to  every  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  new  booklet 
promises  to  aid  materially  in  this  commend- 
able ambition.  The  following  chapter  head- 
ings indicate  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  subject  has  been  covered: 

The  Business  Side  of  Street  Lighting. 
Municipal  Lighting — Right  and  Wrong. 


How  Business  Sections  Should  be  Lighted. 

How  Residential  Sections  Should  be  Lighted. 

How  Electric  Signs  and  Window  Lighting 
Affect  the  Street. 

Systems  of  Ornamental  Street  Lighting. 

What  it  Costs  to  Light  a  Street. 

Posts  for  Ornamental  Municipal  Lighting 
Standards. 

Globes  and  Reflectors. 

Accessory  Apparatus. 

The  booklet  is  handsomely  illustrated 
with  half-tone  views  of  well-lighted  streets. 
Tile  concluding  pages  contain  lists  of  cities 
liaving  ornamental  street  lighting,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
manufacturers  of  ornamental  posts,  regu- 
lators and  compensative  apparatus,  glass- 
ware, steel  reflectors  and  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamps.  Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be 
had  without  charge  on  application  to  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association's  Committee  on  Ornamental 
Street  Lighting,  William  H.  Hodge,  Pub- 
licity Manager  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Street  Signs  on  Lamp  Posts 

Many  cities,  otherwise  progressive,  arc 
still  backward  in  providing  proper  street 
signs  for  the  convenience  of  their  citizens 
and  visitors.  Two  cities  in  which  cam- 
paigns are  now  under  way  for  providing 
such  signs  in  an  artistic  manner  are  Kan- 
sas City  and  Baltimore. 

In  Kansas  City  Mr.  Frank  S.  Land,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Municipal  Art  League,  is  ad- 
vocating combination  street  name  posts  and 
street  lights.  Mr.  Land  points  out  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  street  signs  put  up  several 
years  ago  are  torn  down  or  have  become 
unrecognizable  through  stress  of  weather. 
If  placed  on  decorative  posts  the  signs 
would  be  in  a  position  where  all  could  see 
and  would  be  less  easily  destroyed.  The 
Municipal  Art  League  has  several  lantern 
slides  showing  these  combination  posts  in 
use  in  various  foreign  cities. 

In  Baltimore,  Superintendent  of  Lamps 
and  Lighting  McCuen  has  begun  to  paint 
the  street  names  on  the  globes  of  the  new 
lamps  installed  in  the  Great  White  Way 
.system.  The  lettering  on  the  new  lamps 
will  be  artistic,  Mr.  MoGuen  declared,  and 
of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  interfere  to  any 
extent  with  the  light  thrown  out  by  the  new 
lamps. 


F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION 


Serious  Fire  Loss  in    1912 

The  property  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
compiled  by  The  Nezv  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  show  an  even  greater 
aggregate  for  the  first  five  months  of  1912  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  While  May  of  this  year  was  not  a  record-breaking 
month,  there  were  no  less  than  282  fires  causing  an  estimated  loss  in  each 
case  of  $10,000  or  more.  Sixteen  of  these  each  caused  an  estimated  loss 
of  at  least  $200,000.    The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  losses: 


Monthly  Losses 


1911 

January   . .  .  $21,922,450 

February  . .  16,415,000 

March 31,569,800 

April 17,670,550 

May  21,422,000 

June  20,691,950 

July 25,301,150 

August 12,662,650 

September..  11,333,250 


1912 
$35,653450 
28,601,650 
16,650,850 
16,394,400 
21,013,950 


October 
November. . 
December. . 


13,945,000 
18,680,600 
22,722,850 


T'ls  for  y'r. $234,337,250 


Yearly  Losses 

igio $234,470,600 

1909 203,649,200 

1908 238,562,250 

1907 215,671,250 

1906 459,710,000 

1905 175,193,800 

1904 252,554,050 

1903 156,195,700 

1902 149,260,850 

1901 164,347,450 

1900 163,362,250 . 

1899 136,773,200 

1898 119,650,500 

1897 1 10,319,650 

1896 115,655,500 


ONE  OF  THE   THREE  NEW  FIRE   STATIONS  BUILT   IN   TAMPA,   FLA.,  THIS    YEAR.     FULLY 
EQUIPPED  WITH  AUTOMOBILE  APPARATUS 

[50]  (     ^ 


Two  Types  of   Automobile  Fire-Fighting 

Equipment 


NOTT   FIRE   ENGINE  COMPANY'S   LATEST  IMPROVED   TRIPLE   COMBINATION   PUMPING 

ENGINE  AND  HOSE  WAGON 

This  machine  is  designed  in  two  sizes:  4-cyIinder,  with  capacity  of  500  gallons  of  water  per  minute-  and 
fi-cylinder,  with  capacity  of  750  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  ' 


SEAGRAVE  COMBINATION   AUTO  TRUCK   IN   USE  IN   OLYMPIA,  WASH. 

Chief  E.  B.  Raymond  reports  that  this  machine  responded  to  nearly  100  alarms  during  its  first  fourteen 
months  of  service  "without  the  least  sign  of  a  balk,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  plenty  of  mud — 
good,  rich  mud,  too." 

[51] 
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Fire  Prevention  in  a  New  Jersey  Borough 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City  : 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  what 
the  Borough  of  Glen  Ridge  is  doing  along 
the  line  of  fire  prevention,  and  you  may 
consider  it  of  sufficient  value  to  devote  some 
space  to  it  in  your  publication. 

The  Council  of  this  town  lately  author- 
ized the  organization  of  a  Fire  Preven- 
tion Bureau,  to  consist  of  the  Fire  Com- 
missioner, the  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings, the  Chief  and  the  two  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  the  Fire  Department.  This  Bureau  in- 
tends to  do  its  work  largely  along  educa- 
tional lines,  and  to  this  end  it  has  recently 
sent  out  to  the  residents  of  Glen  Ridge  the 
accompanying  circular.  You  will  see  that 
we  offer  to  inspect 
any  house  with  a 
view  to  making  sug- 
gestions that  fnay  be 
of  value.  This,  you 
understand,  is  done 
only  on  request;  we 
are  not  trying  to 
compel  anything. 

In  addition,  we 
are  having  a  little 
exhibit  of  useful  ap- 
paratus, such  as 
various  kinds  of 
extinguishers,  small 
linen  hose,  etc.  We 
have  already  had  a 
number  of  inquiries, 
and  we  are  encour- 
aged at  the  manner 
-  in  which  our  endea- 
vors are  being  re- 
ceived. 

Furthermore,  the 
Board  of  Education, 
at  our  suggestion,  is 
embodying  in  a  new 
course  on  civic 
training  some  in- 
struction on  causes 
and  prevention  of 
fire.  The  Chief  of 
the  Fire  Depart- 
ment is  giving  talks 
to  the  older  children 
and  the  teachers, 
and  the  latter  in 
turn  talk  to  the  chil- 
dren, the  younger  as 
well    as    the    older. 


These  lectures  have  been  very  well  received. 

We  have  also  arranged  for  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  Women's  Club  on  the  subject, 
"Practical  Suggestions  for  Prevention  of 
Fire  in  our  Homes." 

In  the  future  we  hope  to  have  passed  an 
ordinance  regulating  the  sale  and  use  of 
fireworks  and  to  circulate  some  literature 
on  this  important  subject,  as  well  as  to  see 
that  our  building  code  is  enforced. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  some 
of  your  readers  would  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing of  this  matter,  and  might  even  be  led  to 
take  it  up.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  an- 
swer  any  inquiries. 

Richard  R.  Williams,  Jr., 
Secretary  Fire  Prevention  Bureau. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.'j. 


Olrn  UiDflt,  Ji3.  J..  April  27,  1912 


To  thr  Residrnis  of  Cteii  Ridge  ■ 

The  Borough  Council  at  .-»  meeting  held  April  8,  anfhorized  the 
organization  of  a  Fire  Prevention  Btireau,  to  consist  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Fire  Committee  of  the  Conncil,  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  the  Chief  and 
the  Assistant  Chiefs  of  the  Fire  Department  It  is  the  aim  of  this  Bureau  to 
advise  and  suggest  precautions  and  preventives  that  will  reduce  the  number 
of  fires,  and  prevent  the  loss  of  lite  and  property  This  is  a  matter  that 
vitally  affects  the  interest  of  every  resident  of  Glen  Ridgc,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  house  struck" by  lightning,  every  fire 
in  Glen   Ridge  last  year  was  due  to  carelessness,  and  therefore  preventable 

Uj)on  application,  this  Bureau  will  send  one  of  its  members  to  consult 
with  you  at  your  convenience,  with  a  view  of  giving  such  advice  or  making 
such  suggestions  as  will  render  your  home  less  liable  to  fire.  An  appointment 
may  be  made  by  telephoning  to  the  Glen  Ridge  Fire  Department  or  to  Chief  Brown 
at  the  Borough  Clerk's  office,  or  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Bureau, 
P.  O.  Box   182,  Glen  Ridge 

Furthern^ore,  some  practical  appliances  for  fire  protection,  suitable  for  use 
in  residences,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Borough  Council  Rooms.  In  order  that 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  these,  the  Council  Rooms  will  be  open 
to  visitors  during  the  office  hours  of  the  Borough  Clerk  and  on  Thursday 
evenings  from  seven  thirty  until  nine  o'clock. 

In  case  of  fire  call  up  Glen  Ridge  1147  and  give  the  oRiccr  who  answers  the  call 
the  name  of  ihc  occupant  ol  the  house  and  the  street  and  number  where  same  is 
located.  If  you  have  no  telephone,  (to  to  the  nea.esi  Fire  Alarm  B«x,  open  the  door, 
pull  the  hook  down  once  onl>.  all  the  way.  close  the  door,  wait  at  the  box  until  the 
apparatus  arrives  and  ftive  the  exact  location  ol  the  fire  to  llie  driver 

Talbot  Root,  Chairnan 

Robert  E.  Moss 

John  A    BROwr* 

William  C.  Mechler 

Richard  R.  Williams,  Jr  ,  Srcreiary 


OADS 
AVEMENI 


Phuiugraphs  and  data  are  requested  for  possible  use  in  this  department,  from  municipal 
officials,  city  or  county  engineers,  road  superintendents,  manufacturers  or  others  having  inter- 
esting information  on  subjects  relating  to  roads  and  paz'ements. 

Municipally  Built  Pavements  in  Grand  Junction 

By  Louis  Meyer 


WITH  the  idea  of  reducing  possible 
graft  to  the  minimum,  the  people 
of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  in  adopt- 
ing their  commission  government  charter, 
three  years  ago,  incorporated  as  one  of  its 
provisions  a  stringent  clause  prohibiting  the 
letting  of  any  public  work  by  contract.  The 
municipality  must  not  only  supervise,  but 
must  also  actually  perform  all  improvement 
work  of  a  public  nature. 

When  the  taxpayers  authorized  the  com- 
missioners last  year  to  construct  twelve 
blocks  of  paving — the  first,  by  the  way,  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Pueblo  and  Salt  Lake 
City — the  charter  compelled  the  munici- 
pality to  undertake  'the  contract.  Bonds 
for  construction  purposes  were  sold  at  98, 


netting  $118,000,  with  which  the  work  must 
be  completed.  Seven  blocks  were  com- 
pleted last  summer  and  the  city  has  been 
working  this  year  on  five  additional  blocks, 
completing  the  main  thoroughfares. 

The  elasticity  of  the  charter  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  paving  was  started  under 
the  supervision  of  the  then  Commissioner 
of  Streets  and  Highways.  Business  men 
objected  to  the  methods  followed  by  him, 
and  when  it  became  evident  that  the  work 
would  not  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  county  fair,  they  appealed 
to  the  commissioners  for  assistance.  In 
this  emergency  the  majority  of  the  com- 
missioners voted  to  supersede  the  Highway 
Commissioner  by  the  Mayor,  Thomas  M. 


LAYING  THE   CONCRETE   PAVEMENTS-GRAND  JUNCTION 
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i  A  Clean  Road  Oil 

<  - 

<  Will  please  your  most  particular  citizens  ► 


i  TASSCOIL  I 

<  The  Perfect  Dust  Layer  ^ 

<  Stainless        Odorless        Water- White  ► 
1  ► 

<  Can    be   applied    from   an   ordinary   street  sprinkling    cart    ► 

^  t 

j  Send  for  our  New  Pamphlet  ► 

^  I 

^  Sole  Manufacturers  ^ 

\        The  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Company         I 

<  Boston  New  York  Chicago    Z 


ASPHALTOILENE 


I  A  Liquid  Bitumen 

<  for 

3  Macadam,   Gravel  or  Dirt   Roads 

<  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

I         The  Alden  Speare's   Sons  Company 

^    Boston  New  York  Chicago 
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CONCRETE   MIXER   AT    WDKK     HUAM.)   JIWCTLON 


Todd,  a  practical  man,  who  at  once  took 
over  the  supervision  of  the  job.  He  put  on 
an  increased  force  of  workmen  and  was 
enabled  to  secure  results,  so  that  the  streets 
were  not  blockaded  during  the  annual  fes- 
tival. 

The  paving  is  laid  of  concrete,  with  a 
five-inch  base  and  a  two-inch  top  dressing. 
The  base  is  mixed  one  part  of  cement  to 
six  of  sand  and  gravel,  while  the  top  layer 
is  one  part  of  cement  to  two  of  sand.    The 


street  rails  are  laid  on  a  cement  foundation 
with  a  brick  top,  making  them  one  solid 
formation. 

The  charter  required  the  street  railway 
to  pay  for  all  paving  between  the  rails,  and 
the  company  was  allowed  to  do  the  work 
itself,  although  under  the  supervision  of  the 
city  authorities. 

The  paving  has  given  splendid  satisfac- 
tion, although  when  first  laid  there  were 
many  skeptics  who  feared  that  it  would  be 
a  failure. 


Methods  of  Assessment  for  Laying  and 
Maintaining  Pavements 


THE  reports,  in  this  issue,  of  the  City 
Planning  Conference  at  Boston  and 
the  Mayors'  Conference  at  Utica, 
give  special  interest  to  the  following  para- 
graphs from  an  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  oi  June  13,  comment- 
ing on  a  letter  from  George  C.  Warren,  of 
Boston,  published  in  the  Utica  Daily  Press 
of  June  4: 

"While  Mr.  Warren  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
professional   city   planner,   the   nature   of   his 


business  brings  him  into  constant  contact  and 
familiarity  with  the  results  of  policies  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  public  improvements — 
streets  in  particular.  He  criticises  the  Boston 
plan  of  assessing  the  cost  of  the  first  improve- 
ment on  abutting  property  and  laying  the 
l)urden  of  all  subsequent  repairs  and  renewals 
upon  the  city. 

"The  result,  as  he  observes  it,  is  the  almost 
universal  tendency  of  property  owners  to  ac- 
cept the  cheapest  form  of  roadway  and  side- 
walk, and  instances  a  case  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  in  answer  to  a  protest  against  an 
inferior  grade  of  highway  construction  it  was 
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The  Inoffensive  Dust  Layer 

PRIME  WHITE  ROAD  OIL 


Will  not  only  keep  the  dust  from  rising,  but 
will  also  keep  complaints "  from  arising,  such 
as  are  sometimes  heard  where  other  methods 
of  dust  prevention   are  used. 

Would  you  like  to  see  photographs  of  streets 
and  roads  treated  with  Prime  White  Road  Oil, 
together  with  samples  of  the  material  itself? 
ft  will  keep  dust  down  at  less  expense  than 
water  sprinkling,  besides  which  it  keeps  your 
atmosphere  clear  and  helps  to  banish  mos 
quitoes.  The  inoflfensive  character  of  the  ma 
lerial  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  clean 
handkerchief  can  be  placed  on  a  road  a  few 
moments  after  it  has  been  oiled  without  the 
material  soiling  the  handkerchief. 

Prime  White  Road  Oil  is  colorless,  odor- 
less, stainless  and  trackless.  No  matter  what 
preparation  you  have  been  using  in  the  past 
for  the  elimination  of  dust,  it  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  our  product.  Samples  and  full  in- 
formation sent  free  of  charge. 

Good  Roads  Improvement  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SOLVAY 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

is  the  most  practical  road  binder  and  dust  preventative — more 
permanently  efficient  at  less  cost  than  any  other  known  method 
of  road  treatment. 

When  sown  evenly  on  the  road  surface,  the  Calcium 
Chloride  absorbs  and  retains  moisture   even  in  the  driest 
weather,  and  enters  into  the  body  of  the  road,  aiding  the 
natural  cementing  of  the  surface.     It  is  most  convenient 
to  use — to  ship,  haul,  store  and  distribute. 

The  chemical  has  no  odor — does  not  discolor  the 
road — does  not  stain,  and  is  harmless  to  clothing, 
varnish  and  auto  tires — prevents  skidding. 

Solvay   Granulated   Calcium    Chloride    is   a 
powerful  germicide.     Two  applications  a  season 
will  keep  a  road  firm  and  compact — cool,  clean 
and  sanitary — durable,  free  from  dust — saves 
the  expense  of  constant  sprinkling. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Road  Book 


The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


state  Road,  Gen  eva  to  Carardaigva,  N.  Y. 
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declared  that  the  city  must  keep  the  road  in 
repair,  and  if  later  a  better  kind  of  street 
should  be  put  through  the  abutters  would  not 
have  to  stand  the  cost  of  it.  He  declares  that 
there  are  so  many  miles  of  roadway  thus  in- 
adequately improved  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  city  out  of  its  resources  to  do  justice  to 
them.  New  York  City  has  a  similar  policy, 
and  consequently  similar  results. 

"Against  these  instances  he  places  in  favor- 
able contrast  the  plan  that  has  long  been  fol- 
lowed in  Utica.  There  the  city  pays  one-third 
the  cost  of  all  original  pavements  and  of  all 
renewals,  and  provides  for  this  out  of  the  an- 
nual tax  budget,  the  paving  fund  thus  created 
amounting  to  not  more  than  $i.oo  per  capita. 
The  remaining  two-thirds  is  assessed  upon  the 
abutting  frontage,  each   individual  person  as- 


sessed being  given  the  option  of  paying  the 
whole  or  any  part  in  cash  or  in  deferred  pay- 
ments in  six  annual  instalments  with  5  per 
cent  interest.  The  city  itself  pays  for  all 
minor  repairs  between  the  time  of  laying  the 
original  pavement  and  the  necessity  of  recon- 
struction or  resurfacing.  This  plan  has  worked 
so  well  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  writer  there  are  few  cities 
either  in  this  country  or  Canada  whose  streets 
are  in  as  acceptable  shape  as  are  those  of 
Utica,  and  that  with  a  minimum  of  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers.  Moreover,  the  same  pol- 
icy of  municipal  financing  applies  with  equal 
force  to  parks,  sewers,  boulevards,  shade  trees 
and  all  the  other  features  that  make  a  city  a . 
comfortable,  healthful  and  desirable  place  in 
which  to  live." 


A  Motor  Truck  for  Laying  Asphalt 


The  motor  truck  has  found  another  field 
in  which  it  has  proved  its  usefulness,  and 
for  vi^hich  its  adoption  seems  likely  to  be- 
come quite  general  in  large  cities. 

The  experiments  being  made  by  the  city 
of  Detroit  in  the  laying  of  asphalt,  with  the 
aid  of  a  ,5-ton  G-M-C  truck,  equipped  with 
mechanical  dumping  body,  warrant  the 
above  statement.  The  use  of  such  a  truck 
not  only  expedites  the  unloading  of  the  as- 
phalt, but  enables  the  workmen  to  spread  it 
while  hot,  thereby  improving  the  surface 
of  the  pavement. 

During  a  part  of  last  month  work  was  be- 
ing done  three  and 
two-tenths  miles  from 
the  asphalt  plant.  The 
motor  truck  made  a 
trip  every  fifty-five 
minutes,  carrying  each 
time  five  tons  of  as- 
phalt— s  u  ffi  c  i  e  n  t  to 
spread  over  an  area  of 
70  square  yards.  In 
all,  eight  trips  were 
made  each  day,  deliv- 
ering a  total  of  84,000 
pounds,  or  42  tons.  The 
distance  covered  by  the 
truck  was  over  fifty 
miles  a  day.  In  com- 
parison with  horse- 
drawn  team  s — aside 
from  other  disadvan- 
tages of  the  latter — 
each   team  could  make 


the  trip  only  three  times  a  day,  delivering 
a  total  of  9  tons  of  asphalt. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  truck 
is  doing  the  work  of  five  teams.  This  com- 
parison, although  obvious,  is  not  the  most 
important  one,  for  it  is  in  the  saving  of 
considerable  labor  and  in  the  advantage  of 
laying  the  asphalt  while  hot  that  the  use  of 
the  truck  will  be  favored.  Each  load,  as  it 
leaves  the  asphalt  plant,  is  protected  by  a 
canvas  covering  which  keeps  in  the  heat, 
and  the  quick  delivery  and  mechanical 
dumping  save  reheating  and  rehandling. 


MOTOR   TRUCK,  EQUIPPED  WITH  DUMPING  BODY,   IN   ACT  OF 
SPREADING    ASPHALT 
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BRICK 

T^L     Permanent 
*"®  Pavement 

Following  will  be  found  a 
Directory  of  some  of  the  well- 
known    Manufacturers    of 
Paving  Brick  and  Block. 

■ 

Alton  Brick  Company 

Repressed  Block  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block 
ALTON,  ILL. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Bessemer  Block 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


BIG  FOUR  CLAY  COMPANY 

CITY   NATIONAL   BANK   BLDG. 
CANTON,  OHIO 


The  Cleveland  Brick  6  Clay  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Clinton  Paving£   Brick  Company 

street  Paving  Brick  and   Block 
CLINTON,  IND. 
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A  Motor  Sprinkling  Car 


The  city  of  Pensacola,  Florida,  is  using 
for  sprinkling  its  streets  the  motor  sprink- 
ling car  here  illustrated.  It  comprises  a 
cylindrical  tank  holding  450  gallons, 
mounted  on  an  autocar  commercial  chassis 
of  3,000  pounds  capacity.  The  car  is  de- 
signed to  do  the  work 
of  several  horse-drawn 
sprinkling  carts,  at  a 
great  saving  of  time  and 
labor.  The  amount  of 
water  spread  over  the 
road  is  regulated  by  the 
driver  l:)y  means  of  levers. 
One  great  advantage  of 
the  motor  sprinkling  car 
is  said  to  be  that  it  does 
not  puddle  the  roads  the 
way  the  ordinary  slow- 
moving  carts  do,  but  wets 
the  ground  thoroughly 
while  traversing  the  route 
in  less  time  than  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle. 

From  a  letter  written  June  i  by  Louis  de 
M.  Blocker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  of  Pensacola,  the  following  para- 
graph is  quoted: 

"Previously  we  ran  two  500-gallon  two-mule 
team  sprinklers,  and  did  not  secure  the  service 
we  required,  and  we  had  to  be  always  careful 


not  to  overheat  the  mules.  After  a  very  care- 
ful investigation  1  put  the  matter  up  before 
my  board,  with  the  results  of  getting  an 
"Autocar,"  and  after  running  for  several 
months  by  one  of  my  teamsters  who  never  had 
ridden  in  a  gas  car,  without  any  adjusting  and 
with  the  meagre  instruction  I  gave  him,  wc 
find  the  service  far  beyond  what  we  ever  ex- 


.MOTOR 


'RINKLING     CAR     USED 


PENSACOLA 


pected.  It  covers  all  the  territory  of  the  other 
wagons,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  the  cost 
of  running  is  so  little  in  comparison  that  we 
feel  that  it  has  been  a  most  judicious  invest- 
ment. I  would  say,  also,  that  besides  this 
regular  work  it  is  used  many  times  at  night 
on  extra  work  in  sweeping  and  cleaning  the 
streets. 


The  Life  of  Brick  Pavements 


An  attempt  to  compile  authentic  data  as 
to  the  life  of  various  types  of  pavements  is 
being  made  by  the  editors  of  Engineering 
and  Contracting.  For  this  purpose  letters 
of  inquiry  have  been  addressed  to  the  city 
engineers  of  some  75  American  municipali- 
ties and  the  results  compiled  in  a  series  of 
articles.  In  the  first  article,  which  appears 
in  the  issue  of  June  19,  the  life  of  brick 
pavements  is  discussed.  Several  tables  are 
included.  One  of  them  covers  the  "oldest 
brick  pavements  in  27  American  cities  and 
some  details  of  construction."  This  table 
shows  that  in  several  cities  brick  pavements 
laid  20  or  more  years  ago  aVe  still  in  good 
condition.  The  estimated  life  of  brick 
pavements  in  12  cities  is  shown  in  another 
table,  here  reproduced : 


ESTIMATED 

City 
Bingiiamton.    N.    Y 

LIFE    IN 
Light 
Traffic 

...      30 

...      40 

YEARS 

Medium 
Traffic 

20 
40 

25 
25 

26 
20 
30 
20 

Heavy 

Traffic 

25 

8-10 

30-35 

Cravvfordsville,    Ind 

115 
5-6 

Elizabeth,   N.  J 

15 

...20-25 

18 

Louisville,    Ky 

...      30 

...      20 

15 

Seattle,    Wash 

...      50 

15 

Trenton,    N.    J 

...28-30 

16 

1  At  least  15  years;  25  or  30  years  at  the  most. 

Such  figures  would  be  much  more  valu- 
able if  accompanied  by  an  exact  statement 
of  how  the  brick  streets  were  built,  whether 
street  is  business  or  residential,  amount  of 
traffic,  etc.  Some  of  these  details  are  given 
in  the  article,  but  hardly  in  a  form  for  very 
exact  comparison. 
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COPELAND-INGLIS  SHALE  BRICK  COMPANY 
Copeland-Ini^lis  BlocK 

BIRMINGHAM  i\LABA.Mi\ 


THE  DANVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY 

Danville  Repressed  &  Dunn's  Wire-Cut-Lug  Blocks 
DANVILLE,  ILL. 


DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 

"  Medal "    Paving    Block 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
••AfcAVOy    IBLOCK." 


Metropolitan  Pavingf  Brick  Co. 

"Metropolitan"  Block 
CANTON  ....         OHIO 


The  Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PA. 
DUNN  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCKS 


Fire  Clay  Shale 


STERLING    BRICK    COMPANY 

ITRIFIED  PAVIN( 
WIRE-CUT-LUG 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


OLEAN  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCKS 
DUNN'S  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCKS 


Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor 


Excess  Condemnation 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

I  associate  myself  with  your  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  John  S.  Hodgson,  who  wrote  in 
your  May  issue,  criticising  the  statement 
made  by  Professor  Munro  on  the  London 
County  Council  Kingsway  and  Aldwych 
Improvement.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the 
improvement  has  paid  for  itself,  nor  is  it 
true  that  the  Council  "sold  the  abutting 
lands."  A  great  portion  of  the  land  still  lies 
vacant,  and  presents  a  strange  sight — a  five 
or  six  acre  wilderness  of  grass,  wild  flowers 
and  rubbish  in  the  center  of  a  busy  metrop- 
olis. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  Mem- 
ber of  the  London  County  Council,  for  offi- 
cial papers  relating  to  the  purchase  of  this 
land,  and  your  readers  can  regard  the  fol- 
lowing facts  as  quite  authoritative. 

The  Council  sought  powers  in  1889  to 
purchase  some  15  acres  between  Holborn 
and  the  Strand  for  two  purposes: 

1.  The  construction  of  a  new  thorough- 
fare between  these  two  main  roads. 

2.  To  sweep  away  a  particularly  evil  slum 
area,  called  the  Clare  Market. 

The  Improvements  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  reported  in  March, 
1910,  that  the  total  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment to  March,  1909,  was  £4,917,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  surplus  land  was  estimated 
at  £4,361,950.  Although  it  was  recognized 
that  the  development  for  building  purposes 
of  such  extensive  properties  would  require 
a  number  of  years,  sufficient  attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  probable  loss  in  interest  on 
the  value  of  vacant  land.  It  now  transpires 
that  the  charge  for  interest  on  the  value  of 
unsold  land  had  accumulated  on  March  3, 
1910,  to  £1,033,208,  while  the  estimated  loss 
to  the  London  County  Council  and  the  local 
councils,  owing  to  the  non-collection  of 
rates  (for  in  England  as  soon  as  buildings 
are  constructed  and  occupied  they  are  rated 
and  taxed)   amounted  to  £465,000. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  wrong  to  represent 
the  Strand-to-Holborn  improvement  as 
having  been  a  paying  concern.  It  may  have 
been  beneficial  from  the  health  point  of 
view  by  the  clearing  out  of  a  vile  slum — I 
say  "may  have,"  for  the  slum  dwellers 
gained  nothing;  nothing  was  done  to  rem- 


edy their  poverty,  and  they  only  went  off  to 
congregate  in  some  other  slum — but  the  im- 
provement was  not  a  financial  success. 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  to  ex- 
plain why  the  surplus  land  has  remained 
vacant.  The  policy  of  the  Council  was  di- 
rectly opposed  to  selling  the  land.  At  first 
the  Council  would  only  grant  80-year  leases, 
and  this,  coupled  with  rather  stringent 
building  conditions  as  to  size  and  quality  of 
buildings,  kept  a  good  many  off.  These  con- 
ditions have  been  modified  recently.  Leases 
are  now  offered  at  99  years,  and  in  some 
cases  the  Council  has  agreed  to  sell  the 
freehold — for  example,  the  site  for  the  New 
Australian  Commonwealth  Offices.  But 
this  was  only  agreed  upon  after  a  strenu- 
ous fight  between  the  Progressive  or  Lib- 
eral Party,  who  insist  upon  leasing,  and  the 
Moderate  or  Tory  Party,  who  favor  selling. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
general  policy  of  municipal  ownership  of 
land  in  excess  of  immediate  requirements. 
I  hate  land  speculation  in  all  its  forms,  for 
I  know  it  does  harm,  whoever  indulges  in 
it.  Neither  public  nor  private  authorities 
are  justified  in  holding  land  from  use,  for 
idle  land  always  has  its  counterpart  in  idle 
labor  and  idle  capital.  Municipal  land 
speculation  is  an  attempt  to  enable  the  com- 
munity to  enjoy  an  increase  in  land  values, 
which  it  is  supposed  would  otherwise  go 
to  private  land  owners.  But  even  if  an  in- 
crement is  gained  by  playing  the  "land 
hog,"  that  benefit  is,  I  am  sure,  invariably 
more  than  offset  by  the  harm  done  to  trade 
and  industry  within  the  community  owing 
to  the  necessary  "holding  up"  of  land  dur- 
ing the  speculation.  The  speculation  is,  in 
fact,  more  often  a  loss  than  a  gain,  for 
municipalities  have  usually  to  pay  extrava- 
gant prices  for  land — prices  which  private 
individuals  cannot  possibly  afford  to  pay. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  towns  other 
than  London  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  Glas- 
gow and  Aberdeen,  whose  policy  of  land 
purchase  for  future  requirements  has  been 
an  absolute  failure,  and  has  not  tended  in 
any  way  to  solve  or  even  mitigate  the  hous- 
ing problem. 

Joseph  Fels. 

London,  England. 

[The   foregoing  statement   in  opposition   to 
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THE  WABASH  CLAY  COMPANY 

Wabash  Repressed  ®  Dunn's  Wire-Cut-Lug  BlocHs 
VEEDERSBURG,  INDIANA 


Wassail    Brick    Company 

Wassail  Shale  Paving  Block 
Glouster,  O. 


The  Standard 
Paving  Brick  Rattler 


Built  in  exact  accurdance  with  the  Revised 
Specifications  of  the 

NATIONAL    PAVING  BRICK    MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

Material  and  Workmanship  first-class  throughout 
Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices 

THE  CERAMIC  SUPPLY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

COI^UMBUS,     OHIO 


Porcelain  Enameled 
Iron  Street  Signs 

Will  not  fade  or  tarnish 

PLAIN  &  ORNAMENTAL 
SIGN  POSTS 


\ 


Protect  Your  Trees 

with  our 

Iron  Tree   Guards 

Write  for  Prices 

STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Van  Dorn 

IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Cleveland,   O. 

Iron  Fencing  and    Lawn   Furniture 

Ornamental    Iron    and    Structural    Steel 

Steel  Cells  for  Prisons,  Jails,  Station   Houses 
and  Lock-Ups 

Metallic  Furniture  and  Steel  Lockers  for  Public  Buildings 


KILL  WEEDS;  DON'T  DIG  'EM  OUT 

Sprinkle  Streets,  Driveways,  Walks,  Gutters,  etc.,  with  Target  Brand  Weed 
Killer,  and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  and  all.  One 
application  is  sufficient  for  an  entire  season 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

will  not  injure  marble,  cement  or  any  kind  of  stone,  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
jwners  of  Estates,  Superintendents  of  Country  Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as 
the  most  efficient  weed  killer  on  the  market.  One  barrel  diluted  will  cover 
5,000  to  6,500  square  yards.     Send  for  folder. 

What  Other  People  Say:— "Certainly  the  best  I  have  used."— J.  G  Wallemlscerd,  Buffalo 
Burial  Ass'n.  .  .  .  "It  is  quite  as  effective  as  other  makes  and  costs  less." — W.  T.  B.  Rof)ert8 
&  Son,  Glenside.   .    .    .  "I  recommend  it  heartily."—Ghas.  Murray,  Washington  University 

HortlCDltural  Chemical  Co.,  662  Bnllitt  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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municipal  land  speculation  is  particularly  in- 
teresting in  view  of  Mr.  Fels'  prominence  as 
an  advocate  of  the  raising  of  all  revenues — 
municipal,  state  and  national — by  the  single 
tax  on  land  values.  It  should  perhaps  be 
added  that  excess  condemnation,  if  properly 
handled,  possesses  one  great  advantage,  which, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  would  counteract  the 
possible  loss  to  the  municipality  in  the  resale 
of  the  land.     This  advantage  lies  in  the  city's 


ability,  thus  obtained,  to  assure  lots  of  ade- 
quate depth,  sold  under  proper  restrictions  as 
to  height  and  location  of  buildings,  facing  new 
thoroughfares  or  parks.  If  the  city  has  not 
the  right  to  acquire  or  control  the  use  of  land 
abutting  on  such  improvements,  private  specu- 
lators will  usually  hold  out  of  proper  use  lots 
of  small  size  or  irregular  shape,  in  the  hope  of 
exorbitant  profits,  and  to  the  present  or  per- 
manent detriment  of  the  community. — The 
Editors.] 


Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  may  be  ordered  of  The  American  City. 


The  Future  of  Our  Cities 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Nolen's  book  on 
"Replanning  Small  Cities"*  was  postponed 
for  several  months  in  order  to  complete  a 
more  comprehensive  treatment  than  was 
originally  planned,  and  the  volume  has  just 
appeared. 

In  "A  General  Survey"  of  the  subject 
Mr.  Nolen  removes  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent misconceptions  about  town  planning — 
that  only  large  cities  need  comprehensive 
plans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  large  cities  are 
so  bound  in  the  chains  which  they  or  their 
states  have  forged — the  chains  of  limited 
charters  and  hampering  laws,of  shortsighted 
conception  of  future  needs — that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  more  than  alleviate  the 
worst  conditions.  It  is  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  such  great  centers  which  get  the 
benefit  of  any  widely  conceived,  original 
plans  for  the  city's  betterment  and  beautifi- 
cation. 

The  small  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
not  be  restricted  to  putting  on  patches  and 
letting  out  the  tucks  around  the  edge.  With 
them  it  is  a  matter  of  taking  out  the  basting 
threads  and  changing  the  seams,  always 
with  due  regard  to  the  individuality  of  the 
material  and  its  prospective  use.  A  con- 
venient and  suitable  street  system  can  be 
established;  land  for  parks  and  playgrounds 
can  be  secured  and  laid  out ;  public  buildings 
can    be   given    a   dignified    and    attractive 

*  By  John  Nolen.     B.  W.  Huebsch,  Publisher,  New 
York,  1912.    232  pp.;  |2.50,  postage  20  cents. 


grouping;  while  unsightly  water  fronts  and 
railroad  approaches  and  dangerous  grade 
crossings  need  not  be  permanent  evils. 

It  is  now  being  demonstrated  that  busi- 
ness foresight  demands  and  can  secure  the 
replanning  of  cities,  to  the  end  of  efficient 
living,  and  that  in  the  smaller  places  lies 
the  great  opportunity.  It  is  a  problem  in 
economics,  definite  and  demonstrable,  made 
fascinating  by  the  need  of  preserving  each 
city's  individuality. 

/The  emphasizing  of  this  element  of  muni- 
cipal individuality  is  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  the  interest  of  Mr.  Nolen's  book. 
He  gives  studies  of  six  representative  muni- 
cipalities, with  many  diagrams  and  views: 
Roanoke,  Va.,  a  small  city  whose  people 
realize  that  it  is  in  transition  and  that  in 
its  rapid  development  little  provision  has 
been  made  for  convenience,  beauty  and 
healthful  living;  San  Diego,  Cal.,  sloping 
gently  towards  its  beautiful  harbor;  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  a  residence  town  of  mellow  age 
and  picturesque  distinction;  its  neighbor. 
Glen  Ridge,  where  "a  sound  method  of  pro- 
cedure" has  made  timely  provision  for  the 
future;  Reading,  Pa.,  Mr.  Nolen's  plan  for 
which  was  discussed  in  The  American 
City  for  June,  1910;  and  Madison,  Wis., 
with  its  rolling  site  and  beautiful  lakes, 
lending  a  remarkable  individuality. 

The  appendix  contains  a  list  of  some  of 
the  American  towns  and  cities  engaged  in 
comprehensive  planning  and  replanning, 
examples  of  city  planning  legislation,  and  a 
bibliography  on  the  subject. 
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THE     COMBINATION     POLE 
AND  WHY 

^  A  multiplicity  of  poles  on  any  street 
will  destroy  its  good  appearance  no  mat- 
ter how  attractive  it  may  be  otherwise. 

^  Look  at  the  streets  in  your  own  city 
where  the  street  car  lines  have  installed 
over-head  trolley  system  with  poles  at 
the  curb.  Can  you  not  see  at  a  glance 
the  benefit  of  the  combination  trolley  and 
lighting  pole  shown  in  this  illustration  ? 

^  At  a  slight  additional  expense  we 
equip  trolley  poles  with  an  ornamental 
four-light  fixture  and  cast-iron  base  so 
that  the  posts  may  be  utilized  in 
two  ways. 

^  This  plan  is  not  only  more  sightly 
than  the  undesirable  duplication  of  poles, 
but  it  is  also  much  more  economical. 
The  expense  of  underground  conduit 
installation  in  connection  with  the  orna- 
mental lighting  system  may  be  elimin- 
ated through  this  plan. 

^  The  combination  pole  is  practicable 
and  desirable  from  every  point  of  view. 
Cities  which  have  installed  this  post  are 
most  enthusiastic  about  it. 

^  Municipal  officials  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  the  improved  appearance  of 
city  and  town  streets  are  invited  to  send 
for  our  booklet  which  more  fully  de- 
scribes the  advantages  of  this  type  of  post. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT   CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
New    York    Office:     90    West    Street 
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Some  New  Books  on  Technical  and  Economic 

Subjects 


Sewage  Disposal.  By  George  W.  Fuller,  Con- 
sulting Engineer  and  Sanitary  Expert. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 
1912.  XV  -(-  767  pp.  Views,  diagrams  and 
many  tables.  $6.00.  Postage,  28  cents. 
A  full  and  careful  study  of  important  mod- 
ern methods  of  sewage  disposal,  mainly  as 
practiced  in  America,  but  with  reference  to 
European  experience.  It  is  the  product  of 
many  years  of  professional  work  and  of  study 
of  the  problems  of  sanitary  engineering.  The 
discussion  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical conditions  which  must  be  understood 
by  the  engineer  of  disposal  works  includes  a 
thorough  review  of  the  relation  of  sewage 
bacteria  to  shellfish  pollution.  Sewage  disposal 
by  dilution,  and  the  preparation  of  the  more 
important  devices  found  in  practice  for  the 
treatment  of  sewage,  with  special  attention  to 
filtration  matters,  are  fully  described.  The 
present  efficiency  and  standing  of  various 
methods  are  clearly  defined.  Throughout  the 
volume  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  principle 
that  "each  set  of  local  conditions  should  be 
carefully  studied,  in  order  to  secure  proper 
liygienic  eflliciency,  with  due  regard  for  econ- 
omy of  construction  and  operation,  before  new 
works  are  adopted  or  extensions  made  to  ex- 
isting works." 

The  material  is  so  clearly  arranged  and 
presented  that  the  volume  makes  instant  ap- 
peal to  the  confidence  of  those  who  seek  its 
aid. 

Practical  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal — 
For  Residences,  Hotels  and  Institq- 
TioNs.     By  Henry  N.  Ogden,  M.  Am.  Soc. 

C.  E.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Cornell  University,  and  H.  Burdett  Cleve- 
land, Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Principal 
Assistant  Engineer,  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health.  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
New  York.  1912.  vi  +  132  pp.  50  illus- 
trations.    $1.50.     Postage,  II  cents. 

A  simple,  non-technical  explanation  of  the 
construction  of  a  small  plant  for  sewage  dis- 
posal for  single  houses  where  the  sewage  is 
of  normal  composition.  Besides  the  introduc- 
tion the  chapter  heads  are  as  follows :  The 
Settling  Tank;  Valves,  Siphons  and  Siphon 
Chambers;  Sub-Surface  Irrigation;  Sewage 
Filters ;  Broad  Irrigation ;  Estimates  of  Cost. 
The  Regulation  of  Municipal  Utilities. 
Edited    by    Clyde    Lyndon    King,    Ph.    D. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1912.  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  Series,  ix  -{-  404  pp.  $1.50. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Containing  the  most  important  papers  on 
the  franchise  problem  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Municipal  League, 
brought  up  to  date  with  considerable  addi- 
tional material  by  the  editor.  Among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  as  presented  are  "Mu- 
nicipal Ownership  vs.  Adequate  Regulation," 
with   an   illustrative    article    on    "The    Minne- 


apolis Gas  Settlement" ;  regulation  through 
franchise,  in  relation  to  gas,  telephones  and 
street  railways;  regulation  through  municipal 
utility  commissions,  as  illustrated  in  Los 
Angeles,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  and  regu- 
lation through  state  public  utility  commissions, 
as  conducted  in  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin  and 
New  York.  The  volume  contains  a  selected 
bibliography. 

Engineering  Valuation  of  Public  Utilities 
AND   Factories.     By   Horatio   A.   Foster, 
Consulting  Engineer.     D.   Van    Nostrand 
Company,   New  York.      1912.     xvi  -f-  345 
pp.     $3.00.     Postage,   17  cents. 
Treating    in    an    elementary    way,    which    is 
designed   to   show   the   real   simplicity   of  the 
essential    points    of    valuation,    the    methods 
of  making  appraisals  of  public  utilities.     The 
opinion  of  Judge  Savage,  of  Maine,  is  given 
in    full,  because  the   author  considers   its   in- 
structions   for    valuation    the   best   he   knows. 
Many    other   quotations    from    court   decisions 
are  given  throughout  the  volume,  each  one  to 
give  backing  to  a  statement.     Many  forms  are 
given  for  making  accurate  inventories  and  for 
the  proper  presentation  of  data;  some  of  these 
are  original  with  the  author,  and  others  have 
been   used   by   the  Joint   Engineering  Staflf  of 
the  Wisconsin   Railroad   Commission  and  the 
Wisconsin  Tax  Commission. 

Depreciation,  appreciation,  amortization, 
franchises,  capitalization  and  control  of  public 
utilities  are  discussed  at  different  lengths. 
There  is  a  bibliography  on  the  valuation  of 
railroads  and  water-works  and  on  deprecia- 
tion. 

Valuation  of  Public  Utility  Properties.  By 
Henry  Floy,  Consulting  Engineer.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  New  York. 
1912.  viii  -f  390  pp.  .$5.00.  Postage,  18 
cents. 
An  important  point  emphasized  by  this  work 
is  that  of  the  value  of  the  non-physical  part  of 
property.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  this  is 
expressed  in  the  introduction,  as  part  of  an 
analysis  of  the  purpose  and  principles  of 
valuation  of  public  utilities.  The  author  aims 
to  bring  together  theory  and  practice  in  this 
matter,  in  order  to  determine  a  standard 
method  of  procedure.  To  this  end  a  number 
of  examples  of  important  appraisals  are  re- 
ferred to  as  establishing  precedents.  There  is 
a  chapter  on  appraisals  of  public  utility  prop- 
erties in  Greater  New  York.  Depreciation  is 
thoroughly  dealt  with,  and  curves  and  tables 
give  aid  in  determining  it.  Other  chapters  in- 
clude the  following  divisions  of  the  subject: 
Public  service  commissions ;  procedure  in  mak- 
ing an  appraisal;  structural  costs;  develop- 
ment, intangible  and  overhead  expenses  and 
non-physical  costs  ;  franchises,  good  will,  going 
value  and  contracts.  Frequent  references  are 
made  to  judicial  rulings  which  serve  to  indi- 
cate safe  lines  of  valuation. 
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^pHE    lighting 

-■■     of   all  your 

streets    with    the 

^ 

most  appropriate 
lighting  and  poles 
is  of  importance 
^       to  you. 

\if^ . 

Can     our     engi- 
■^          neers   help    you? 

1  '■;.         We   manufacture 
■|^        poles  for  all  types 
^K         of  lighting. 

1 

H        Ornamental 
WW      Lighting   Pole 

i 

1              22  BATTERY  PLACE 
1               NEW  YORK  CITY 

Capital  and 

Surplus 

$9,000,000 


COLUMBIA 

KNICKERBOCKER 

TRUST 

COMPANY 


Sixty 
Broadway 
New  Yorli 


SAFETY  IS  TBE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

The  Columbia-Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company's  protective  method  for  the 
Issue  of  bonds  Is  SAFE,  EFFICIENT, 
CONVENIENT,  PRACTICAL,  ECONOMI- 
CAL, PERMANENT. 

There  Is  not  a  municipality  In  the 
country  which  would  not  be  the  gainer 
by  Its  adoption. 

Address,  Park  Terrell,  Manager, 

Municipal  Department 


Death  to 

MICROBES 

The   Latest   and   Best 
Bubble  Fountain  Made 


inlet  I -2  in.  I. p.     Can  alto  be  (umUhecl  3-4  !n.  IP. 


*<P,,^^"A    Combination    Bubble- 
^"J^Q       Cup    and     Pail-Filler 

No  special  attachment  necessary.  Un- 
screw your  present  faucet  and  screw  "Puro" 
on  —  press  the  Bubble-self-closing  handle 
and  you  have  a  soft,  sparkling  bubble, 
making  it  possible  to  drink  easily  and  nat- 
urally without  touching  lips  or  cheeks. 

To  fill  a  pail,  press  the  second  handle, 
and  the  full  force  of  stream,  as  on  old  faucet, 
quickly  fills  the  pail. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  a 
hose  for  flushing  purposes  —  in  such  cases 
a  hose  nozzle  can  be  supplied  and  readily 
screwed  on  fountain. 

Being  self-closing,  allows  no  waste  of 
water. 

Positively  the  most  Sanitary  cup  on  the 
market.  Made  of  red  metal ;  nickel-plated  ; 
very  heavy  pattern ;  not  alone  Germ,  but 
Fool-proof;  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  —  lasts  a  lifetime. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Puro   Sanitary   Drinking   Fountain 

Company     -  -     Haydenville,  Mass. 
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The  Value  of  Well  Paved  Country  Highways 

One  of  These  Roads  Helps  to  Separate,  the  Other  to  Unite, 
the  Country  Buyer  and  the  City  Merchant 


A    ROUGH    AND  MUDDY    HIGHWAY    IN    WAYNE    COUNTY,    MICH. 


THE    TRANSFORMATION    WROUGHT    BY    REPLACING    THE    MUD    WITH    A    PAVEMENT 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telling 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS    IS   THE   KEYNOTE    OF    OUR    TIME 

There  was  a  time  when  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burninginside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate   yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electric  Lamp  Works 

of  General  Electric  Co. 
WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


WARREN  BEAUTIFUL" 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


FROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON"       Please  mention  American  City 
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CONVENTIONS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 


Fourth   Annual  Conference  on  City  Planning 


PRACTICAL  questions  were  the  domi- 
nant themes  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  held  in 
Boston,  May  27  to  29.  No  time  was  wasted 
in  dissertations  on  the  need  of  city  plan- 
ning and  little  was  said  about  mere  beauti- 
fication. 

Landscape  architects  were  not  the  major 
element  among  the  delegates.  Engineers, 
city  officials,  business  men,  lawyers,  so- 
ciologists, publicists,  architects  and  sculp- 
tors made  up  the  audiences,  singularly  di- 
versified in  professional  approach  and 
singularly  united  in  their  interest  in  city 
planning.  New  and  advanced  ground  was 
taken  on  several  questions  of  vital  import. 
More  active  measures  were  taken,  likewise, 
for  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  conference,  particularly  between 
the  annual  meetings.  Chief  of  these  was 
the  appointment  of  a  general  committee  of 
59  and  an  executive  committee  of  16  to  pro- 
mote the  influence  of  the  conference  and 
direct  its  affairs  between  sessions. 

Ideal  weather  conditions  showed  Boston 
in  her  best  light,  especially  in  the  automo- 
bile ride  over  the  Metropolitan  Park  sys- 
tem, which  occupied  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day. This  ride  followed  the  luncheon  given 
by  Mayor  Fitzgerald  at  the  opening  of  the 
conference. 

The  first  session,  on  Monday  evening, 
was  devoted  to  the  general  topic,  "The 
Meaning  and  Progress  of  City  Planning." 
Papers  read  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  of 
Boston,  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  of  New  York 
City,  and  Prof.  George  F.  Swain,  of  Har- 
vard University,  all  served  to  bring  out  the 
practical  side  of  city  planning,  emphasizing 
that  it  is  not  visionary  but  scientific,  and 
not  so  much  artistic  as  economic. 

This  strain  was  continued  in  the  Tuesday 
morning  session,  presided  over  by  Lawson 
Purdy,  President  of  the  Department  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments  of  New  York  City. 
The    topic,    "Paying   the    Bills    for    Public 


Improvements,"  was  discussed  by  Nelson 
P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer  of  New  York 
City,  whose  principles  of  apportionment  of 
special  assessments  were  afterward  unani- 
mously endorsed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  A  paper 
by  James  A.  Gallivan,  Street  Commissioner 
of  Boston,  discussed  the  proposal  for  ex- 
cess condemnation  with  conclusions  ad- 
duced from  favorable  and  unfavorable 
applications. 

A  paper  which  received  close  attention 
was  a  technical  treatment' of  the  problem 
of  the  blighted  district — that  is,  the  one  in 
which  land  values  have  declined  through 
the  action  of  special  causes.  This  was  read 
by  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  of  Brookline, 
whose  facility  was  attested  in  wholly  dif- 
ferent public  address  the  following  evening 
as  toastmaster  at  the  banquet  given  by  the 
City  Club. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Shurtlefif,  of  Boston,  fol- 
lowed with  an  illustrated  talk  on  how  quite 
by  chance  metropolitan  Boston  had  created 
a  system  of  radial  and  circumferential 
thoroughfares,  which  needed  only  short 
connecting  links  to  make  them  a  complete 
system  giving  freest  circulation  of  traffic. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday  was  given 
over  to  discussions  from  the  floor  of  se- 
lected topics.  The  discussion  hinged  mostly 
upon  the  question  of  the  legal  authority 
requisite  for  making  public  improvements, 
especially  laying  out  streets  in  new  areas. 
A.  W.  Crawford,  of  Philadelphia,  told  of 
the  provision  by  which  Pennsylvania  cities 
could  compel  owners  of  subdivisions  to 
hold  certain  land  for  streets  and  defer  the 
payment  of  damages  till  the  improvement 
was  actually  made.  Charles  Hopewell, 
Mayor  of  Toronto,  told  of  the  scheme 
which  his  city  was  putting  through  of  plot- 
ting possible  street  development  in  farming 
areas  adjacent  to  the  city,  so  that  as  sub- 
divisions are  made  in  any  direction  they 
will  conform  to  a  general  plan. 
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GAS  FOR    SMALL  TOWNS 


Why  not  install  a  gas 
plant  for  lighting  your 
streets  and  stores,  and  fur- 
nishing light  and  fuel  for 
your  homes  ? 

The  Practical  System 
gives  a  biilliant,  steady  and 
economical  supply  of  gas. 

We  have  already  installed 
160  plants. 

Our  engineers  v^fill  be 
glad  to  furnish  statistics 
without  charge  as  to  cost  of 
plant  and  operation  for 
your  town. 

Our  Plants,  as  compared 
to  Electric  Plants,  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  con- 
tinuous service  for  fuel  and 
illumination  night  and  day 
and  give  you  a  70  candle 
power  light  at  %  the  cost 
of  a  16  candle  power  elec- 
tric light. 


Practical  Gas  Engine  &  Machine  Worlis,  Norih  Chicago 


Manufacturers  and  Builders  of  Gas  Works  and  Gas  Appliances 
Practical  Gas  Reguiatots,  Practical  Street  Lamps 


Illinois 


IVfORSE       DESTRUCTOR 

The  Disposal  by  Incineration  of  all  forms  of  Municipal,  Institutional  and  Trade  Waste 

Send  for  our  book,  "Disposal  of  Waste  by  Fire" 

ATKIN$ON=MORSE  DESTRUCTOR  CO.,  90  V^cst  St.,  New  York 
ROBERT    W.    HUIMT    &    CO.,   Engineers 

INSPECTION  CEMENT  &  PAVING  MATERIALS 

STRUCTURAL   STEEL  AND    ALL  MATERIALS    OF  CONSTRUCTION 


Established  . Chicago  Pittsburgh 

Offices  at  •         New  York  St.  Louis 


London 
Montreal 


San  Francisco  Mexico  City 

Toronto  Seattle  Vancouver 


Heenan  Destructors 

Sanitary  and  Economical  Disposal  of  City  Refuse  by  most  advanced 

European  Method 

The  Destructor  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York 

Controlling  all  U.  S.  Patents  and  Rights  of 
Heenan  &  Froude  and  Meldrum  Bros.,  Limited 
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A  discussion  on  the  regulation  of  build- 
ing heights  brought  forth  the  interesting 
suggestion  from  Arthur  Comey,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  that  after  a  certain  specified 
height  additional  building  cubage  bearing  a 
specified  relation  to  the  height  might  be 
provided  for.  Another  proposal  dealt  with 
receding  top  stories.  Real  difference  of 
opinion  developed  in  the  consideration  of 
deep  lots  with  dwellings  of  multiplied 
stories,  as  against  short  lots  with  multiplied 
one-family  buildings.  There  was  both  ap- 
proval and  opposition  to  the  scheme  of 
erecting  well-designed  but  small  working- 
men's  cottages  on  small  plots  facing  on  nar- 
row private  streets. 

The  question  of  how  to  secure  publicity 
for  the  city  planning  idea  came  up  at  this 
point,  and  various  methods  were  discussed 
and  action  between  conferences  recom- 
mended to  the  executive  committee. 

The  afternoon  session  Wednesday  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  "zoning" 
system  of  German  cities  by  B,  A.  Halde- 
man,  Assistant  Engineer  in  Charge  of 
City  Planning  of  Philadelphia.  This  sys- 
tem was  explained  to  be  one  by  which  Ger- 
man cities  are  divided  into  zones  or  dis- 
tricts in  each  of  which  the  character  and 
maximum  height  of  buildings  is  prescribed. 
Mr.  Haldeman  advocated  that  a  modified 
and  simplified  form  of  this  principle  be  ap- 
plied to  American  cities. 

A  special  committee  consisting  of  John 
Nolen,  B.  A,  Haldeman  and  George  B. 
Ford  submitted  suggestions  for  a  coopera- 
tive or  competitive  study  in  city  planning. 
['See  page  83  of  this  issue.] 

At  the  business  sessions  the  following 
officers  and  committees  were  elected: 

OFFICERS. 
Chairman,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
Vice-Chairman.   Nelson    P.    Lewis. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Flavel  Shurtleff. 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

Grosvenor  Atterbury,  New  York  City. 
Fred.    A.    Barcroft,    Detroit,   Mich. 
Henry  A.   Barker,  Providence,   R.  I. 
Dante  Barton,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Rev.  Dana  W.  Bartlett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

*  Edw.  H.   Bennett,  Chicago,  III. 
Glenn  Brown,   Washington,  D.   C. 
Arnold  W.   Brunner,  New  York  City. 
Allen   T.   Burns,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Will   H.   Clark,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Alfred  Clas,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.   R.    Coolidge,   Jr.,   Boston,   Mass. 

*  .\ndrew  W.  Crawford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ralph  A.  Cram,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  .Toh-^    Cotton    Dana,   Newark,   N.    J. 
J.   H.   Davidson,  Calgary,  Canada. 
Geo.    B.    Dealey,    Dallas,   Texas. 
Wm.  P.  Decker,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hon.  Walter  L.   Fisher,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Frederick  L.   Ford,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*  George  B.   Ford,  New  York   City. 

*  E.  P.  Goodrich,  New  York  City. 
B.  A.  Haldeman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Munson  Ilavens,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  J.   P.    Hines,   Toronto,    Canada. 

*  Geo.   E.   Hooker,  Chicago,  111. 
.T.   G.   Howard,   Berkeley,  Cal. 

*  Frederic   C.   Howe,   New  York  City. 
Richard  Hurd,  New  York  City. 
John  Ihlder,  New  York  City. 

Col.  Judson,  Washington,   D.   C. 
George  E.  Kessler,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

*  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  New  York  Citv. 

E.  Drummond  Libby,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
B.  E.  Lyon,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Charles   H.    McCarthy,   Madison,   Wis. 
Milo  R.    Maltbie,  New  York  City. 
Benjamin   C.   Marsh,  New   York  City. 
Walter  D.   Moody,   Chicago,  111. 
Charles  Moore,  Detroit,  Mich. 

*  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,   Brookline,  Mass. 
James  Phelan,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Geo.  L.  Perley,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Allen  B.  Pond,  Chicago,  111. 

*  Lawson  Purdy,  New  York  City. 
Robert  A.   Pope,  New  York  City. 
John   E.   Reyburn,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.   Mulford   Robinson,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  Geo.   A.  Ross,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Louis    K.    Rourke,    Boston,    Mass. 
Maj.  Jos.  W.   Shirley,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Vincent    Stevens,    Akron,    Ohio. 

*  Lawrence    Veiller,    New   York. 
R.  H.  Thompson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

*  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Geo.    S.   Webster,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  B.   Williams,  New  York. 

J.  R.  Weatherbee,  Portland,  Ore. 

*  Henry  C.  Wright,  New  York  City. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Comprises  the  sixteen  members  of  the  gen- 
eral committee  whose  names  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk  (*)  in  the  above  list. 

A  dinner  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, tendered  by  the  City  Club  of  Bos- 
ton, closed  the  Conference. 


Conference  of  New  York  State  Mayors 


THE  Third  Annual  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  other  municipal  officials 
of  the  cities  of  New  York  State  for 
the  discussion  of  municipal  problems  was 
held  at  Utica,  June  10-12.  It  was  in  many 
ways  a  noteworthy  gathering.  The  attend- 
ance was  large;  The  papers  of  exceptional 


interest  and  value;  the  entertainment  ex- 
cellent, and  at  its  concluding  session  the 
Conference  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  of 
more  than  passing  importance.  Some  of 
these  resolutions  are  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  as  are  also  the  paper  by  Arnold 
W.   Brunner  on  "Readjusting  a  City   for 
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"A/o/  only  a  Sanitary  Fountain 

But  a 
Convenient  Fountain  as  l^ell 

That's  what  one  observer  said  who  drank  from  a  "Lansing," 
after  having  noticed  some  of  the  uncomfortable,  awkward  positions 
which  he  had  to  assume  in  drinking  from  other  fountains. 

THE   LANSING 
SANITARY    FOUNTAIN 

is  automatically  adjustable.  No  stooping  is  neces- 
ary.  The  bubblers  are  attached  to  flexible  tubes,  so 
that  they  may  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  lips^ 
while  with  all  other  fountains  the  lips  must  be 
brought  to  the  position  of  the  bubbler.  The 
"Lansing"  enables  every  one  to  drink  in  an  easy 
and  natural  position,  yet  with  every  sanitary  pre- 
caution. The  artistic  design  of  this  fountain 
renders  it  an  ornament  to  any  park  or  city  street. 

Is  there  not  some  one  in  your  town  that  would 
like  to  make  a  gift  to  the  community  which 
would  be  more  appropriate  and  productive  of 
more  real  public  satisfaction  and  appreciation 
than  anything  else  which  could  be  thought  of? 

If  you  are  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  member 
of  some  local  improvement  organization,  or  an 
official  having  to  do  with  the  public  welfare — let 
us  have  your  address  so  we  can  send  you  our  cat- 
alogue, which  illustrates  and  describes  this  most 
modern,  convenient  and  sanitary  fountain — the 
only  one  you  will  consider  after  you  have  once 
looked  into  the  matter. 

The  Gier  &  Dail  Mfg.  Co. 

100  Grand  Street,     LANSING,  MICH. 

SALESMEN    WANTED  FOR  EVERY  STATE 
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1  iii:r  delegates  to  the  utica  conference 


Greater  Efficiency"  and  portions  of  George 
W.  Fuller's  paper  entitled  "Is  it  Practicable 
to  Discontinue  the  Emptying  of  Sewage 
into  Streams?" 

Other  important  papers  presented  at  the 
various  sessions  and  their  authors  were: 

"Home  Rule  for  Cities." 

By    Robert    S.    Binkerd,    Secretary,    City 
Club,  New  York. 
"Aldermanic  Activities  in  Municipal  Govern- 
ment." 

By   Clinton   Rogers  Woodruff,   Secretary, 
National  Municipal  League. 
"Next  Steps  in  Dealing  with  the  Social  Evil  in 
Municipalities." 

By  George  J.  Kneeland,  Director  of  Inves- 
tigation, American  Vigilance  Association. 
"Testing  the  Efficiency  of   Public  Schools." 
By   Prof.    Paul   H.   Hanus,   Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 
"The  Municipal  Lighting  Problem." 

By   Hon.  George  E.  Van  Kennen,  Chair- 
man.   New     York     State     Conservation 
Commission. 
"A  Model  Health  Department." 

By  Prof.  Selskar  M.  Gunn,  B.  S.,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
"End  of  Poverty  in  Cities." 

By    Frederick    Almy,    Secretary,    Buffalo 
Charity  Organization   Society. 
"The  State  and  Municipality." 

By    Hon.    Thos.    F.    Conway.    Lieutenant- 
Governor.  State  of  New  York. 
"Municipal   Railway   Franchises." 

Delos    F.    Wilcox.    Ph.D..    Chief    of    the 
Bureau    of    Franchises.    Public    Service 
Commission. 
"City  Planning  and  Municipal  Government  in 
Europe." 
Hon    Frederic  C.  Howe.  New  York. 

An  excellent  plan  adopted  by  this  Confer- 
ence, and  which  mi^ht  well  become  more 
general  in  state  and  national  -conventions,  is 
to  arrange  in  advance  for  the  opening  of 
the    discussion    on    each    ^{    the    principal 


papers.  The  authors  of  the  papers  were 
asked  to  consume  not  more  than  20  minutes 
each,  and  the  first  three  participants  in  the 
discussion  on  each  paper — whose  names 
also  were  printed  on  the  program  and  to 
whom  advance  copies  of  the  paper  were 
furnished — were  assigned  ten  minutes,  five 
minutes  and  five  minutes  respectively.  Fif- 
teen minutes  were  then  allowed  for  general 
discussion  from  the  floor.  By  this  means 
carefully  considered  discussions  are  assured 
and  the  time  of  the  convention  is  more 
carefully  conserved  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 

At  the  concluding  business  session  it  was 
determined  to  hold  the  1913  Conference  at 
Binghamton.     The  officers  elected  were. 

Hon.  John  J.   Irving,   Binghamton,   President. 
Hon.  James   T.    Lennon,   Yonkers.   Vice-President. 
Hon.   Frank  J.   Baker,  Utica,  Treasurer. 
William  P.    Capes,    New  York,    Secretary. 

The  Conference  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  confirming  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  in 
relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Information.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  authorization.  President 
Irving  appointed  the  following  committee: 

Hon.  John  J.    Irving,   Binghamton. 

Hon.  Peter   C.    Foley,    Olean. 

Hon.  Frank   J.    Baker,   Utica. 

Hon.  Hiram  H.   Edgerton,  Rochester. 

Hon.  Otto  Pfaff.   Oneida. 

Other  committees  appointed  to  serve  for 
the  ensuring  year  were: 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 
Hon.  Edward   Schoeneck.   Syracuse. 
Hon.  Rosslyn   M.   Cox,   Middletown. 
Hon.  Edwin  W.   Fiske,  Mount  Vernon. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  O'Neill,   Auburn. ^ 

LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEE 
Hon.  Charles   C.    Duryee,   Schenectady. 
Hon.   Tohn  K.   Sague,   Poughkeepsie. 
Hon.  J.  H.   Dealy.  Amsterdam. 
Hon.   Albert    R.    Kessinger,    Rome. 
Hon.  Tames  B.   McEwan,  .\lbany. 
Hon.  Francis  M.  Hugo,   Watertown. 
Hon.  Corland  A..  Wilber^  Binghamton. 
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The  Bain  Dump  Wagon 


CAPACITY    FOUR   YARDS 


ONE   OF   A   LOT   MADE   FOR   THE   CITY   OF   COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 
FOR   USE  IN   KEEPING   THE   CITY  STREETS 

CLEAJ^ 

CITIES  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS 

ARE  COMING  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  VALUE  OF  OWNING  THEIR  OWN  STREET 
CLEANING  APPARATUS  AND  VEHICLES,  AND  DOING  THE  WORK  THEMSELVES. 
IN  LOOKING  FOR   DUMP   WAGONS   THEY   HAVE   FOUND   THAT  THE 

BAIN    DUMP    WAGON 

MEETS    ALL    REQUIREMENTS 

WHY   NOT   GET   THE  SAME  KIND   FOR  YOUR  CITY? 
We  make  them  of  any  capacity  from  one  and  one-quarter  yards  to  four  yards. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTION  AND   PRICES 

THE  BAIN  ^WAGON   COMPANY 

MAIN  and  PEARL  STREETS  KENOSHA,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Cleveland  Recreation  Congress 

By  Alia  A.   Libbey 


THE  Recreation  Congress  held  at 
Cleveland,  June  5-8,  in  connection 
with  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  made  it  clear  that  a  large 
group  of  people  in  America  recognise 
that  play  is  a  fundamental  necessity  if 
life  is  to  be  vital  and  abundant.  The  dele- 
gates and  the  speakers  were  evidently 
thinking  of  play  as  a  means  of  letting  the 
pent-up  self  in  the  child  or  the  man  or  the 
woman  find  itself.  The  linking  together 
of  the  play  time  of  the  child  with  the  play 
time  of  the  adult;  the  tiding  over  the  habit 
of  play  from  childhood  far  into  manhood 
and  womanhood;  the  release  of  the  great 
primal  instincts  that  lie  beneath  man's 
play — ^his  love  of  adventure,  his  joy  in 
taking  risks,  in  performing  difficult  feats, 
his  delight  in  heroic  stories  and  living  out 
the  life  of  the  hero  in  the  play — these  were 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  lay  underneath 
all  the  practical  discussion  at  the  Recrea- 
tion Congress. 

The  attention  was  about  equally  divided 
between  the  recreation  of  cities  and  towns 
and  that  of  rural  communities.  The  dis- 
cussion took  on  a  very  practical  form,  for 
the  delegates  wanted  concrete,  definite 
facts  of  what  was  actually  being  done  in 
6ther  cities;  just  how  it  was  done,  and  why. 
The  men  who  had  difficulty  with  the  sur- 
facing of  their  playgrounds  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  others  who  had  been  more 
successful  how  they  did  it,  just  what  kind 
of  surfacing  they  used,  and  just  where  they 
secured  it.  Especially  valuable  was  the  op- 
portunity afiforded  delegates  to  ask  ques- 
tions regarding  their  special  problems  and 
have  them  answered  by  experts.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  time  was  given  to  discus- 
sion and  to  question  and  answer. 

New  activities  and  old  activities  in  new 
form,  not  only  for  the  public  play  center, 
but  for  the  greatest  play  center  of  all,  the 
home,  were  suggested  by  Joseph  Lee.  He 
emphasized  the  need  of  more  national 
games  which  would  hold  boys  year  after 
year,  as  does  baseball.  It  was  felt  that  for 
girls  some  game  could  be  devised  to  fill  the 
place  that  baseball  fills  in  the  life  of  the 
American  boy ;  that  for  boys  soccer  foot- 


ball, because  of  its  non-clothes-destroying 
properties,  its  adaptability  to  widely  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  because  of  its  fitness 
for  use  when  interest  in  baseball  is  less 
keen,  was  a  game  which  was  likely  to  be- 
come national. 

Folk  dancing,  story  telling,  folk  singing 
and  dramatic  play,  various  speakers  thought 
were  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  process  of  the  assimilation  of  the  im- 
migrant. Even  where  the  foreigner  does 
not  understand  the  language  nor  our  ways 
of  spending  our  leisure  time,  he  may  yet 
appreciate  the  message  of  the  folk  song, 
and  through  his  love  of  melody  and  his  love 
of  his  native  country  be  drawn  to  the  re- 
creation center  and  there  guided  to  a  better 
understanding  of  American  customs  and  a 
larger  sense  of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 
Time  and  time  again  in  the  discussion  of 
various  problems  different  speakers  brought 
out  unconsciously  the  way  in  which  the 
play  activities  were  giving  an  opportunity 
for  the  children  to  express  themselves. 
Seumas  MacManus  pleaded  for  the  boys 
and  girls  to  be  allowed  an  even  freer  use 
of  their  imaginations  in  telling  their  own 
stories  and  weaving  into  their  stories  all 
the  wealth  of  dreams  that  make  life  for 
children  so  full  of  joy.  So,  too,  in  dramatic 
play ;  the  boys  and  girls,  and  even  the  grown 
people,  may  live  out  their  dreams — those 
dreams  that  have  been  hidden  so  long  and 
buried  so  deep  that  no  one  but  the  dreamer 
ever  knew  they  were  there.  As  the  girls 
are  not  so  likely  to  learn  the  art  of  team 
play,  it  was  suggested  that  dramatic  play 
contained  great  possibilities  for  them. 

Seumas  MacManus  suggested  that  story 
telling  contests  be  held  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  and  at  our  rural  festivals,  as  they 
are  in  Ireland.  "For  everything  that  is 
Irish  we  have  festivals.  On  some  summer 
days  the  men  and  women  and  little  children 
for  miles  around  come  together  to  take  part 
in  various  contests.  Medals  are  given  to 
the  best  singer  of  an  Irish  song;  to  the  best 
teller  of  an  Irish  story;  to  the  best  player 
of  an  Irish  melody  on  the  harp,  the  fiddle 
and  the  flute;  for  the  best  speech  and  the 
best  poem."  Those  who  attended  the  con- 
gress had  a  pleasanter  time  because  of  the 
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Is  your  Street  Sprinkling 
handled  in  the  most  effective 
and  economical  way  ?  Let  us 
have  your  address — we  can 
give  you  some  interesting 
lacts  regarding  this  work 
which  may  open  your  eyes 
to  some  possibilities  you  had 
not  thought  of. 

American  Car  Sprinkler  Co. 

Worcester         : :         Mass. 

Specialists  on  Street    Sprinkling 

and  Road  Oiling 


"The  Eagle" 


A  splendid  bottom  dumper. 
Good  for  city  dry  garbage, 
ashes,  or  general  street  work. 
Good  for  the  job,  and  the 
man  who  does  it. 

Our  1912  Catalogue  is  now  ready.     May  we  send  it  to  you?    Address 

THE  EAGLE  WAGON  WORKS  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Double  Drive  Tandem   Roller 


Buffalo  Pitts  Road   Rollers 

Our  patent  double  drive  tandem  rollers  are 
especially  designed  for  parks,  cemeteries  and 
for  rolling  all  kinds  of  block  and  plastic  pave- 
ments. 

Built  in  all  siz3s,  2%.  to  10  tons.  Write  for 
catalogue 

Buffalo    Steam    Roller    Company 

Boston  BUFFALO  New  York 


ilDE 


GRADER 

DITCHER 

LEVELER 


A   2  HORSE.  I  MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 


Here    is    a    real     Road    Machine.     It  is  a 

demonstrated  success  and   over  2000  Glides 
througliout  the  entire  U.  S.  are  daily  provinK 
our  claim.    THE    BEST   ALL-ROUND    ROAD 
MACHINE  MADE.  A  machine 
built  to  do  the  work  and  does 
it  in  theeasiest  and  most  econ- 
omical  way.    Will   dig  a   V- 
shaped  ditch  2  to  3  feet  deep. 
Strong  enough  for  4  horses' 
if    required.        Weight    650 
pounds.      Shipped   on    Free   Trial.     Write   us   TO-DAY   for 
Booklet  and  special  good  roads  matter.     All  Free. 

GLIDE    ROAD    MACHINE     COMPANY 

509  Huron  Street  Mlnneapoll.s,  Minn. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING 

for  any  machine  or  tool  used  in  Road 
and  Street  Making  or  Repairing  write  us 

WE  FURNISH 
Road  Scrapers,  Roclc   Crustiers,  Road   Rollers, 
Road  Drags,  Street  Sweepers.  Street  Sprink- 
lers, Oiling    Machines,   Asphalt    Heaters, 
Pouring  Pots,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and 
Drag  Scrapers,  Culvert  Pipe,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines 

ANYTHING  YOU  NEED  AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

Wrile  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  GOODRO/VDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
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delightful    stories    which    Mr.    MacManus 
himself  told. 

The  need  that  whole  families  should  play 
together;  the  naturalness  of  it;  the  sound 
practical  sense  of  providing  in  each  city  for 
opportunities  under  the  same  roof  for  the 
father  and  mother  to  listen  to  popular  lec- 
tures;  for  the  daughter  of  twelve  to  join  in 
the  folk  dance  of  the  country  from  which 
her  parents  came;  for  the  older  son  to  play 
basketball  on  the  team  made  up,  perhaps, 
of  several  different  nationalities,  while  the 
younger  boy  is  lost  to  the  outside  world  in 
the  game  room — this  need  has  been  realized 


and  is  being  met  by  the  recreation  centers 
of  the  country. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  days  when  the 
people  gathered  in  the  great  stadium  in 
Greece  and  there  for  days  at  a  time 
watched  the  feats  of  their  athletes,  and 
everybody  played  together.  From  the  rush 
and  pressure  of  the  hurried  business  life, 
men  and  women  have  turned  to  think  of 
their  children  and  of  themselves,  and  out 
of  their  thought  has  come  a  more  normal 
and  natural  life  for  themselves  as  well  as 
for  their  children,  and  the  play  moveoient 
in  America. 


A  Campaign  For  Arousing  Civic  Spirit 


From  May  26  to  June  i  was  "Know  Your 
City"  week  in  Jersey  City.  The  campaign 
was  inaugurated  by  a  People's  Plan  and 
Scope  Committee  of  1,000  citizens  "to  fos- 
ter a  more  active  public  interest  in  civic 
affairs,  to  give  publicity  to  the  organized  in- 
fluences that  are  working  for  better  living 
conditions,  and  to  promote  a  "clean-up" 
campaign  in  physical  conditions — all  for  a 
better,  cleaner  Jersey  City. 

An  excellent  program  was  prepared,  in 
which  special  subjects  were  assigned  to 
each  day  of  the  week,  as  follows: 

Sunday — Appropriate  services  in  the  Churches  ; 
special  exercises  in  the  High  School;  talk 
on  Civic  Pride  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Monday — "Clean-Up"  Day. 

Tuesday — Civic  Day. 

Wednesday — Business  Men's  Day. 

Thursday — Ladies'  Day — Children's  Afternoon. 

Friday — Welfare  Day. 

Saturday — Municipal  Day. 

An  important  feature  of  the  campaign 
was  the  exhibition  held  during  five  days  of 
the  week  at  the  Fourth  Regiment  armory. 
By  this  means  it  was  planned  to  give  every- 
one a  chance  to  examine  the  work  done  by 
all  the  charitable  organizations  of  Jersey 
City;  also  the  workings  of  every  depart- 
ment and  sub-division  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  some  of  the  work  done  by  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  city.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  attendance  was  fully 
100,000. 

For  the  photograph  here  reproduced  The 
American  City  is  indebted  to  Hugh  A. 
Kelly,  Engineer  of  the  City  Plan  Commis- 
sion. 


As  one  example  of  the  many  interesting 
and  creditable  exhibits  that  of  the  Public 
Library  may  be  mentioned.  The  work  of 
the  institution  was  shown  by  charts  and 
diagrams  giving  statistics  of  use,  expendi- 
tures, etc.  One  of  these  diagrams  consisted 
of  a  comparative  table  showing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Jersey  City  Library  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  18  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States.  This  showed  among 
other  items  that  in  proportion  to  circulation 
for  every  dollar  the  Jersey  City  Library 
expended  the  average  expenditure  in  the  18 
cities  was  $1.82,  while  for  every  100  vol- 
umes circulated  in  Jersey  City  the  average 
circulation  in  the  18  cities  was  only  81  vol- 
umes. 

The  resources  of  the  Library  were  shown 
by  a  shelf  of  dummy  books  numbering 
about  twenty-five,  each  one  representing 
some  department  or  special  collection. 
These  were  lettered  on  the  back  with  the 
number  of  volumes  which  the  collection 
contained  and  the  principal  subjects  in- 
cluded. To  more  fully  explain  the  work 
and  resources  of  the  institution  a  32-page 
pamphlet,  giving  a  description  of  the  Li- 
brary and  its  resources,  was  distributed  to 
visitors. 

During  the  week  there  were  distributed 
broadcast  some  25,000  small  circular  but- 
tons bearing  the  slogan  "For  a  Better, 
Cleaner  Jersey  City."  The  police  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  city  a  yellow  pam- 
phlet, the  cover  of  which  was  printed  in  five 
languages,  and  which  called  attention  to  the 
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Protect  Your 
Asptialt 


Every  slat  bottom  wagon  leaks.  So  do  many  dump  wagons. 
Nothing  ruins  an  asphalt  street  quicker  than  the  constant 
trickling  of  sand  or  gravel  from  the  passing  wagons. 


Every  TROY  is  dust  tight.  That  is  why  TROY  Dump 
Wagons  are  used  by  more  city  departments  than  any 
other  make* 


We  build  ash  and  garbage  wagons  in  every  capacity, 
quote  you  and  tell  you  all  about  them. 


Let  us 


GET    CATALOG    K 


THE  TROY  WAGON  WORKS  CO.,  Water  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


FACTS  abo«.  WEEDS 

There  is  only  one  way  to  be  permanently  rid  of  grass 
and  weeds — 

First — Both  tops  and  roots  must  be  killed; 

Second — The  ground  must  be  made  absolutely  barren 
as  regards  its  fertility. 

"HERBICIDE:" 

The  Weed  Exterminator 

does  this  and  in  this  way  exterminates  • — not  just  killing 
temporarily.  A  barrel  (50  gallons)  makes  2,000  gallons 
of  strong  and  effective  treating  liquid  when  mixed  with 
water. 

This  covers  about  50,000  square  feet  of  solid  ground. 

For  cities  where  the  roads  and  gutters  are  of  such  con- 
struction that  weeds  and  grass  grow  there,  and  where 
traffic  is  so  light  that  it  does  not  keep  them  down,  the 
use  of  "Herbicide"  is  a  source  of  great  economy. 

Our  booklet  on  "The  Weed  Problem"  will  be  sent  to 
any  interested  person  or  official.  Answers  to  questions 
or  quotation  on  any  quantity  will  be  gladly  given. 

Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  k  Westmoreland  Railway  Co., 

McKeesport,  Pa.,  May  Slat,  1912. 
"Reade  Mfg.  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  quote  us  price  on  one  barrel 
of  your  'Herbicide.'  Have  about  20  gallons  on  hand 
and  would  require  about  50  gallons  more  to  cover  our 
road  this  season.  We  find  your  'Herbicide  the  only 
weed  exterminator.  . 

Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Stocum,  Supt." 

THE   KCADE:   MFG.   CO. 

A.^rictiltural    CHemists 
1022  Grand  St.,  HoboKen.  N.  J. 


mm, 


Quality 

LAWN  MOWERS 

Cost  Less  Per  Acre 


Pennsylvania  Golf  Mower,  with  Grass  Box 


The  materials  and  methods  used  in  mak- 
ing the  PENNSYLVANIA  increase^the  first 
cost,  but  reduce  the  annual  expense  of  lawn 
mowing.     Send^for'-Jatest  catalog. 

SJJpplSe  HdixlwdFe  Company 

PHIUADELyPHIA.  PBNNSYLVAJSIIA 
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'KNOW-YOUR-CITY"    EXHIBITION 


JERSEY    CITY 


fact  that  the  twenty  ordinance  warnings 
printed  on  the  inside  pages  contained  some- 
thing of  interest  to  everyone.  The  number 
of  letters  received  by  the  inspector,  calling 
attention  to  specific  violations  of  ordi- 
nances, showed  the  practical  effect  of  this 
pamphlet.      There    were    numerous    postal 


cards  speaking  about  the  conditions  of  back- 
yards and  vacant  lots;  letters  telling  about 
the  condition  of  a  neighbor's  cellar;  com- 
plaints of  the  condition  of  sidewalks  and 
streets ;  letters  telling  of  unsanitary  housing 
conditions  and  other  matters  calling  for 
more  visforous  enforcement  of  the  laws. 


Other  Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Municipal  League 

An  exceedingly  practical  feature  at  the 
National  Municipal  League  Convention  in 
Los  Angeles,  July  8-12,  will  be  a  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  commission  govern- 
ment charter  of  that  city.  The  Los  An- 
geles charter,  providing  for  a  commission 
of  seven  members,  is  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. It  will  be  submitted  to  a  popu- 
lar vote  in  1913.  Its  various  features  will 
be  discussed  and  criticised  by  such  promi- 
nent members  of  the  League  as  Willian 
Dudley  Foulke,  the  President;  Prof.  Augus- 
tus Raymond  Hatton,  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University;  Dr. Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
of  Harvard;  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Secretary;  Richard  S.  Childs,  Dr.  F.  A. 
Cleveland,  H.  S.  Gilbertson,  Elliot  H.  Good- 


win, Robert  S.  Binkerd,  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wil- 
cox and  J.  W.  S.  Peters. 

Among  the  other  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  various  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention are:  Expert  city  management,  sim- 
plicity, publicity  and  efficiency  in  municipal 
affairs,  commission  government  for  the 
large  cities,  county  home  government,  hon- 
esty plus  efficiency,  civic  education,  the  need 
for  an  adequate  civil  service  law,  munici- 
pal finances  and  taxation,  state  versus 
municipal  regulation  of  public  utilities, 
street  railway  franchises,  the  housing  prob- 
lem, commission  government  and  city  plan- 
ning, the  actual  operation  of  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall,  the  actual  operation 
of  woman  suffrage  ahd  socialism  in  muni- 
cipalities. 


How  Much  Easier 

it  would  be  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  municipal  improvement  work  in  your  city  or  town 
if  the  municipal  officials,  and  leading  citizens  as  well,  could  be  kept  in  constant  touch 
with  the  important  progress  made  in  other  places  through  intelligent  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  municipal  betterment. 


It  Can  Be  Done 

and  is  being  done  in  quite  a  number  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country.  The 
method  used  in  many  communities  to  make  the  subject  of  municipal  improvements  a 
very  live  one,  is  to  arrange  for  a  club  of  subscriptions  for  The  American  City,  embrac- 
ing public  officials,  Board  of  Trade  members,  Chamber  of  Commerce  directors  or  other 
citizens  actively  interested-  in  the  city's  welfare.  A  monthly  visit  from  The  American 
City  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  reminders  to  these  people  that  their  own  par- 
ticular town  must  be  "up  and  doing"  to  keep  pace  with  the  others. 


Does  Your  Community  Need 

Better  Roads  or  Pavements,  Improved  Water  Supply,  Adequate  Fire  Protection,  Larger 
Park  Area,  More  Modern  Street  Illumination,  Sanitary  Disposal  of  Garbage  or  Sewage, 
or  any  other  improvements  which  will  make  the  community  more  desirable  as  a  place 
in  which  to  live  and  do  business  ?  The  American  City  helps  to  point  the  way  by  show- 
ing just  what  other  municipalities  are  doing  along  these  and  many  other  lines. 


Special  Terms 


The  subscription  price  of  The  American  City  is  $2.00  per  year,  but  in  order  to  make 
more  favorable  terms  to  progressive  communities  where  active  interest  is  taken  in  the 
subjects  mentioned  above,  we  quote  the  following  special  rates  for  new  subscriptions  sent 
in  by  any  one  municipality,  individual  or  organization,  from  any  one  city  or  town. 

5  Yearly  Subscriptions  at  $1  65  each  25  Yearly  Subscriptions  at  $1.30  each 

10  Yearly  Subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  50  Yearly  Subscriptions  at  $1.10  each 


Payment  may  be  made  in 
advance,  or  if  preferred,  bill       #    \\  1  [f  R  i  ((*=^1  fl  |((  ^?f\  LI  fi  I  ^^   Nassau    Street 


will    be    rendered    after    the  ^ New  York  City 

first  issue  is  mailed. 
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International  Road  Congress 

The  preliminary  program  has  already 
been  issued  for  the  Third  International 
Road  Congress  and  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
in  London,  June  23-27,  1912.  The  Congress 
is  to  be  divided  into  two  main  sections — 
one  covering  construction  and  maintenance, 
and  the  other  traffic  and  administration.  A 
special  feature  will  be  made  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  road  materials  and  machinery  to  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
hall  and  in  adjacent  ground  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

To  enlist  American  cooperation  in  the 
Congress  and  Exhibition,  W.  Rees  Jeffreys, 
Honorary  General  Secretary,  has  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York  Mr. 
Jeffreys  was  introduced  to  a  group  of  en- 
gineers, manufacturers  and  editors  at  a 
dinner  arranged  by  Arthur  H.  Blanchard, 
Professor  of  Highway  Engineering  of 
Columbia  University.  Mr.  Jeffreys'  Lon- 
don address  "is  Queen  Anne's  Chambers, 
Westminster,  S.  W. 

American  Road  Congress 

Some  forty  organizations  interested  in 
good  roads  will  cooperate  in  the  American 
Road  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
September  30  to  October  5.  Among  these 
are  the  American  Association  for  High- 
way Improvement,  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Road  Material  and  Machinery 
Manufacturers. 

The  official  character  which  will  distin- 
guish this  important  congress  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  President  Taft  is  to  be  its 
honorary  president,  while  its  active  presi- 
dent is  Logan  Waller  Page,  Director  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads; 
and  Lee  McClung,  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  is  its  treasurer.  Atlantic  City  has 
tendered  the  use  of  its  Million  Dollar  Pier 
for  the  daily  sessions  and  exhibits. 

A  noteworthy  exhibit  will  be  made  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  con- 
sisting of  a  complete  set  of  miniature  mod- 
els illustrating  every  known  type  of  roads, 
and  miniature  working  models  of  rollers, 
crushers  and  various  equipment  operated  by 
tiny  electric  motors.  The  government's 
collection  of  models  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  from  the  primitive 


human  burden  bearer  to  the  modern  auto- 
mobile   and   locomotive   may    also    form    a 
feature  of  the  exposition. 
•*•     + 
American  Water  Works  Association 

At  the  thirty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Water  Works  Association, 
held  in  Louisville,  June  3-8,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  com- 
ing year: 

President,  Dow  R.  Gwinn,  president  of  the  Terre 
Haute,    Ind.,    Water    Company. 

First  Vice-President,  Robert  J.  Thomas,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Waterworks. 

Second  Vice-President,  John  A.  Affleck,  president  of 
the   Harrisburg,    Pa.,    Water  Board. 

Third  Vice-President,  George  G.  Earl,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Sewerage  and  Water  Board  of  New 
Orleans. 

Fourth  Vice-President,  Theodore  A.  Leisen,  chief 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  Water 
Company. 

Fifth  Vice-President,  Charles  R.  Henderson,  man- 
ager of  the  Davenport,   la..  Water  Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  M.  Diven,  superintendent  of 
the  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Waterworks. 

Finance  Committet — H.  E.  Keeler,  of  Chicago; 
Leonard  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  and  Leslie  C.  Smith,  of 
Cleveland. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  upon 
boards  of  health  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining and  recording  the  distribution  of 
typhoid  fever  by  causes  and  modes  of  in- 
fection, to  the  end  that  a  division  of  re- 
sponsibility may  be  made  between  water 
supply,  contact  cases,  general  sanitary  con- 
ditions, milk  and  other  food  supplies  liable 
to  contamination  and  typhoid  carriers.  It 
was  further  resolved  that  boards  of  health 
be  urged  to  do  their  full  duty  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  causes  of  the  spread  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Diven  reported  a 
total  membership  in  the  Association  of  955, 
a  gain  of  15  over  the  previous  year.  The 
1913  convention  is  to  be  held  at  Minne- 
apolis. 

4-     + 

Fire  Chiefs  of  New  York  State 

At  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs,  held  in  Albany,  June  18-19,  the 
principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  com- 
parative usefulness  of  automobile  and 
horse-drawn  fire  apparatus.  The  trend  of 
opinion,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was  in 
favor  of  the  motor-propelled  equipment. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  John  Mack,  Glens  Falls;  Vice- 
President,  William  W.  Bridgeford,  Albany. 
Directors  —  John  B.  Robillard,  Hudson 
Falls,  and  John  H.  Espey,  Elmira;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Henry  R.  Yates,  Schenec- 
tady. 
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The  Dusseldorf  Exhibition 

In  connection  with  the  prize  competition 
on  new  plans  and  models  for  Dusseldorf, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  European 
cities,  a  public  exposition  will  be  held  there 
from  July  to  November.  The  London 
Municipal  Journal  says: 

The  application  for  space  from  different 
provincial  governments  and  cities,  as  well  as 
from  private  firms,  has  been  so  great  that  be- 
side the  majestic  new  art  palace  a  number  of 
side  buildings  had  to  be  erected,  while  others, 
scattered  over  the  stately  city  park,  will  be 
devoted  to  amusements. 

At  the  Dusseldorf  City  Fair  there  will  be 
shown  the  practical  laying  out  of  new  suburbs 
with  all  sanitary  requirements,  parks,  avenues, 
lighting,  heating,  water  and  sewers,  rapid 
transit,  slaughter  houses,  public  baths,  theaters, 
music  and  meeting  halls,  hospitals,  schools, 
playgrounds,  workmen's  quarters,  fire  stations 
and  the  disposition  of  factories,  all  based  upon 
most  recent  inventions  and  practical  experi- 
ence, both  in  the  old  and  the  new  world. 
•*•     4- 

Some  Coming  Events 

August  12-14. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents.   Annual  Meeting.     F.  L.  Mul- 
ford,     Secretary-Treasurer,     Washington, 
D,  C. 
August  26-30. — Peoria,  III. 

International  Association  of  Municipal 
Electricians.    Secretary,  Clarence  George, 
City  Electrician,  Houston,  Tex. 
August  27-29. — Windsor,  Ont. 

Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities. 
Annual  Convention.  M.  D.  Lighthall,  Sec- 
retary. 


Last  Week  in  August.— Scheveningen  (The 
Hague),  Holland. 

International  Conference  on  People's 
Baths  and  School  Baths.  A.  M.  Douwes 
Dekker,  General  Secretary,  The  Hague. 

September  i 7-20.— Denver,  Col. 

International  Association  of  Fire 
Engineers.  Annual  Meeting.  James 
McFall,  Secretary,  Roanoke,  Va. 

September  18-19.— Washington,  D.  C. 

New  England  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion. Annual  Convention.  Willard  Kent, 
Secretary,  Boston,  Mass. 

September  18-20. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 
Annual  Convention.  E.  R.  Schreiter,  Sec- 
retary, Detroit,  Mich. 

September  23-28. — Washington,  D.  C. 

Fifteenth  Congress  on  Hygiene  and 
Demography.  Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  Secre- 
tary, Army  Medical  Museum,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

September  24-26. — Detroit,  Mich. 

Central  States  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion. Annual  Convention.  R.  P.  Bricker, 
Secretary,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

September  24-28. — Boston,  Mass. 

International  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  For  information  apply 
to  Richard  J.  Walsh,  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Boston. 

September  30-October  5. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American  Road  Congress.     President, 
Logan  W.  Page,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. 

October  2-12. — New  York  City. 

International  Conference  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Protection. 


Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


Proposed  Study  in  City  Planning 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Planning  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
proposed  study  in  city  planning,  the  results 
of  which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  next 
annual  conference,  to  be  held  probably  in 
May,  1913. 

As  a  basis  for  the  proposed  study  and 
investigation  of  the  subject,  the  committee 
is  having  prepared  a  topographic  map  for  a 
tract  of  about  500  acres  and  a  statement 
covering  the  necessary  assumptions  with 
regard  to  the  property  and  its  improve- 
ment. It  is  proposed  to  confine  the  plans  to 
a  general  plan  drawn  at  a  scale  of  200  feet 
to  the  inch  and  a  few  specified  details  pre- 


sented at  a  scale  of  16  feet  to  the  inch.    The 
general  plan  should  include: 

(a)  The  location  of  streets  and  of  other 
proposed  public  properties. 

(b)  Such  desirable  control  over  the  devel- 
opments on  private  lands  as  could  properly  be 
exercised  by  ordinance  or  statute  under  the 
most  favorable  constitutional  limitations  in 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Such  control  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  exercised  by  enlightened  and 
public-spirited  land  companies  through  restric- 
tions in  the  deeds  of  lots  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  saleable  value  of  the  tract  as  a 
whole. 

This  study  is  not  to  be  a  competition  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  and  premiating  a 
designer,  or  even  for  selecting  and  premiat- 
ing a  design  as  being  upon  the  whole  the 
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best  solution  of  a  single  complex  problem. 
It  is  intended  as  a  cooperative  enterprise 
for  bringing  together,  in  a  form  which  will 
facilitate  close  comparisons,  a  variety  of 
methods  and  devices  all  usable  in  city 
planning,  each  having  its  own  advantages 
and  limitations.  As  the  problem  outlined  is 
complex,  calling  for  expert  knowledge  in 
the  fields  of  engineering,  architecture,  land- 
scape architecture,  sociology  and  business, 
it  is  expected  that  two  or  more  members  of 
the  Conference  will  collaborate  upon  a  plan. 

The  committee  in  charge  will  fix  certain 
dates  for  meetings  at  which  those  authors 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  present  their  pre- 
liminary studies  for  mutual  criticism  and 
discussion.  The  first  meeting  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  held  probably  in  New  York 
City  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  The 
committee  has  held  a  preliminary  meeting 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference, 
and  is  now  at  work  on  the  preparation  of 
the  topographic  sheet,  the  data  and  papers 
which  are  to  be  furnished,  at  a  small  fee, 
to  the  members  of  the  Conference  applying 
for  the  same.  It  is  expected  that  all  of  the 
material  will  be  ready  during  the  summer. 

Further  information  can  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing  Flavel    Shurtleff,   Secretary,    Na- 
tional   Conference    on    City    Planning,    19 
Congress  Street,  Boston. 
4.     4. 

City  Planning  in  Calgary 

The  progressive  spirit  of  the  Canadian 
province  of  Alberta  was  shown  by  the  pres- 
ence of  G.  W.  Lemon,  Secretary  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission  of  Calgary,  at  the  re- 
cent conference  on  city  planning  at  Boston. 
Calgary  was,  in  fact,  the  only  Canadian 
city  west  of  Toronto  to  be  represented  at 
the  conference.  Mr.  Lemon  had  scarcely 
returned  from  his  2,500  mile  trip  to  Boston 
when  his  commission  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  to  the  City  Council  that  the 
choice  of  two  sites  for  a  civic  center  be 
submitted  to  the  citizens  for  selection. 

That  Mr.  Lemon  appreciates  the  value  of 
newspaper  cooperation  is  indicated  by  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  matter  on  city  plan- 
ning subjects  which  he  furnished  to  the 
local  press.  The  issue  of  The  Morning 
Albertan  for  June  15,  in  which  the  above- 
mentioned  resolution  is  reported,  contains 
an  entire  page  on  city  planning  subjects 
under  the  heading  "City  Sense — or  Cal- 
gary's Crowning  Opportunity."    It  is  to  be 


hoped  that  the  citizens  of  Calgary  will  en- 
dorse, through  their  votes,  the  progressive 
work  of  their  City  Planning  Commission. 

New  York's  Proposed  City  Planning  Commission 

At  a  conference  of  civic  organizations 
and  municipal  officials,  held  June  18,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  urging  the  appointment 
of  an  official  city  planning  commission  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  It  was  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  that  the  commission  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  "that 
.  legislation  be  promptly  sought  by  the  city 
authorities  and  the  allied  civic  associa- 
tions making  for  the  permanence  of  such 
commission  and  its  work  and  giving  it 
definite  powers,  to  the  end  that  improve- 
ments shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  and 
not  in  violation  of  a  broad  and  harmonious 
general  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
city." 

The  movement  for  an  official  city  plan- 
ning commission  for  New  York  was  for- 
mally inaugurated  at  a  joint  meeting  called 
in  May  by  Robert  Grier  Cooke,  President 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  to  which 
twenty-two  of  the  commercial  and  civic  or- 
ganizations of  the  city  appointed  represen- 
tatives. The  principal  speakers  at  the  meet- 
ing were  leading  city  officials,  including 
President  George  McAneny  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  Chief  Engineer  Nelson  P, 
Lewis  and  Dock  Commissioner  Calvin 
Tomkins.  All  spoke  in  favor  of  the  project 
and  the  general  sentiment  of  those  present 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  McAneny  when  he 
emphasized  the  absolute  necessity  of  active 
cooperation  between  the  city  government 
and  the  civic  bodies,  if  New  York  is  to  have 
a  commission  on  city  planning  which  will 
accomplish  anything  worth  while. 

An  Experiment  in  Popularizing  the  Parks 

Each  week  since  the  middle  of  March 
the  Public  Recreation  League  of  Boston 
has  been  conducting  Saturday  afternoon 
walks  through  the  parks  of  Boston.  The 
object  of  these  weekly  experiments  is  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  people  to  become 
familiar  with  and  make  greater  use  of  the 
parks  of  the  city.  The  number  of  persons 
on  the  walks  varies  from  200  to  2S.  The 
walks  are  open  to  all  without  membership, 
dues  or  other  formality.  The  inspiration 
is  expected  to  lead  to  independent  visits  to 
the  parks.    Another  advantage  already  ob- 
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typical  of  other  playgrounds  frequently 
prove  of  great  help  in  arranging  new 
ones.  Years  of  work  in  outfitting  prac- 
tically the  playgrounds  of  the  country 
have  developed  references  that  might  well  serve  you 
in  the  selection  of  your  equipment.  Write  us  your 
problem— our  attention  thereto  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Complete  catalog  of 

Spalding  All-Steel  Play  Apparatus 

sent  on  request 

A.  G.  SPALDING  C^  BROS.,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

WESTERN  BRANCH:    28  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH:    156  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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served  has  been  the  bringing  together  of 
congenial  persons,  who  share  the  common 
pleasure  of  learning  in  this  agreeable 
manner  the  attractions  of  the  parks,  or  of 
renewing  acquaintance  under  new  condi- 
tions. 

Anyone  desiring  to  inaugurate  a  similar 
experiment  elsewhere  may  obtain  without 
charge  a  booklet  entitled  "Park  Walks"  on 
application  to  E.  B.  Mero,  Secretary,  6 
Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
*  -h 
New  Commission  Government  Cities 

Eleven  municipalities  have  voted  to 
adopt  the  commission  form  of  government 
since  our  last  report  on  additions  to  the  list. 
They  are  Mexia,  Tex.;  Harvey,  111.;  Meri- 
dian, Miss.;  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. ;  Ada  and  Durand,  Okla. ;  Sumter, 
S.  C. ;  Everett,  Wash.;  San  Mateo,  Cal. ; 
New  Iberia,  La. 

-h     4- 

Progressive   Provisions  in  St.  Louis' 
Municipal  Appropriation  Bill 

The  following  comments  in  the  Civic 
Bulletin  of  St.  Louis  for  May  20  are  worth 
quoting  as  indicating  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  civic  organization  in  connection 
with  municipal  expenditures.  They  also 
show  a  growing  appreciation  by  city  au- 
thorities of  the  wisdom  of  appropriating 
generous  sums  for  city  planning,  recreation, 
forestry  and  other  purposes  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered  by 
many  to  savor  too  much  of  paternalism  or 
socialism: 

"The  municipal  appropriation  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  it  came  from  the  Comptroller,  carried 
with  it  a  number  of  items  of  great  interest  to 
members  of  the  Civic  League,  in  view  of  the 
long  campaigns  which  the  League  has  made  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  to  the  need  of  such 
expenditures  of  public  money. 

"Noteworthy  among  the  appropriations  is  a 
fund  of  $125,000  for  the  collection  of  rubbish 
and  ashes,  the  work  to  begin  in  the  early  fall. 
The  League  has  pushed  that  campaign  this 
past  winter,  it  being  one  of  the  points  in  the 
1911-12  program.  Endorsements  were  secured 
from  practically  every  civic  organization  in 
the  city,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  without  an  increase  in 
the  tax  rate. 

"Certainly  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
appropriation  bill  was  the  very  large  amount 
of  money  devoted,  in  one  form  or  another,  to 
public  recreation  and  the  extension  of  the  uses 
of  public  property. 

"The  City  Plan  Commission  received  the 
substantial  appropriation  of  $15,000,  insuring 


its  work  on  a  high  scale  of  efficiency  for  the 
coming  year.  The  Recreation  Commission  re- 
ceived a  maintenance  appropriation  of  $55,000, 
as  against  $40,000  odd  a  year  ago.  The  Park 
Department  maintenance  appropriation  was 
increased  from  $225,oco  to  $275,000.  In  addi- 
tion, provision  was  made  for  the  construction 
of  three  new  playgrounds,  one  outdoor  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  Fair  Grounds  Park  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000,  additional  tennis  courts,  golf  links 
and  baseball  grounds  for  Forest  Park,  $5,000 
for  wading  pools  in  Carr  and  O'Fallon  Parks, 
$25,oco  new  bath  house  No.  3,  new  comfort 
stations  in  Columbus  Square  and  Fair  Grounds 
and  shelter  houses  in  four  parks.  One  thou- 
sand dollars  was  also  appropriated  for  the 
Forest  Park  Zoo.  The  cause  of  public  recre- 
ation and  the  city  beautiful  have  never  seen 
so  much  real  progress  as  in  this  appropriation 
bill. 

"The  appropriation  for  the  City  Forester's 
office  was  increased  from  $18,000  to  $26,400, 
insuring  the  extension  of  that  necessary  work. 

"The  Health  Department  budget  was  ma- 
terially increased.  The  Public  Service  Com- 
mission received  a  renewal  of  its  $30,000  ap- 
propriation, and  various  other  departments  re- 
ceived amounts  commensurate  with  their 
needs. 

"Provision  was  made  for  a  new  Contagious 
Disease  Hospital,  $60,000,  and  a  new  jail 
building  at  a  cost  of  $190,000. 

"There  was  also  set  aside  the  sum  of  $150,- 
000  for  a  new  Industrial  School,  to  be  located 
in  the  country  and  organized  on  the  cottage 
plan.  This  is  a  need  for  which  organizations 
have  been  working  for  years,  and  which  was 
brought  to  a  focus  by  the  report  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Commission  on  Children  appointed  as 
a  result  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  League 
and  other  organizations." 

The  Tarsney  Act  Should  Be  Retained 

To  every  municipality  the  architecture  of 
the  federal  buildings  within  its  limits  is  of 
no  little  importance.  The  improved  charac- 
ter of  the  public  buildings  resulting  from 
the  adoption  of  the  Tarsney  act  in  1893  is 
threatened  by  a  "rider"  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
Bill  now  before  Congress.  Should  this 
provision  of  the  bill  become  a  law,  competi- 
tion among  architects  for  all  Federal  build- 
ings will  be  abolished  and  the  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  will 
be  compelled  to  do  all  the  designing.  This 
is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  from  any 
architect,  no  matter  how  competent. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect, Mr.  James  Knox  Taylor,  who  has  re- 
signed after  years  of  honorable  service, 
testified  before  a  Congressional  committee 
to  the  effect  that  the  appropriations  for 
public  buildings  were  larger  before  1893 
than  they  have  since  been.     He  said  that 
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Medart  Playground  Apparatus 


is  built  entirely  of  galvanized  steel,  suitable  for  constant  exposure  and  the 
severe  use  and  abuse  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  average  Public  Playground. 
Our  Catalog  Z  is  descriptive  of  a  complete  line  of  apparatus  and  will  be 
mailed  free  to  anyone  interested  in  Playground  work.  It  should  prove  val- 
uable for  the  information  it  contains  and  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  equipment 
oi  the  Playground.     You  should  not  miss  this  catalog. 

FRED    MEDART   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 


DEKALB  &  PRESIDENT  STREETS 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


<  o  ♦  o-»  o»o  ♦o-^o  < 


LARGE  5LIDE 

^16  FOOT    SLIOt) 


PLAYCROUND  SLIDE  No.  189  is  the  « 
most  popular  piece  of  apparatus  of  all 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  just 
keep  your  eye  on  the  grown  ups  for  a 
slide  "on  the  sly."  The  step  approach 
is  all-steel  strongly  equipped  with  guard 
rails  extra  long.  The  chute  is  made  of 
clear  selected  maple  with  heavy  side 
rails,  and  the  bottom  lined  with  either 
oil  finished  maple  or  heavy  galvanized 
sheet  metal  as  you  may  elect,  the  price 
being  the  same.  The  outfit  is  16  feet 
long  and  <S  feet  high,  and  made  port- 
able, thus  permitting  its  use  in  connec- 
tion with  wading  pool  if  desired.  All 
metal  parts  galvanized. 

Ko  playground  is  complete  without  the  Everwear  Slide. 


GIANT    STRIDE 

A  popular  and  well-known  piece  of  ap- 
paratus for  parks,  playgrounds,  etc.  It  is 
14  feet  high  in  the  clear,  grouted  4  feet  deep. 
Equipped  with  eight  (8)  all-steel  ladder  handles 
suspended  by  galvanized  machine  chain.  Head 
pivots  furnished  for  either  steel  or  wooden  post. 
Post  may  be  secured  locally.  Send  for  Cata- 
log H-2. 

Evcrwcar  Mlg=  Co. 

Manufacturers   of   All-Steel   Playground   Equipment 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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buildings  lately  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,- 
000  or  $4,000,000  were  far  superior  to 
buildings  that  cost  $8,000,000  under  the  old 
order  of  things.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
"rider"  repealing  the  Tarsney  act  ought  to 
be  stricken  from  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill. 

A  Horseless  City 

Among  "'model"  city  projects  one  of  the 
most  novel  is  Speedway,  now  being  built 
four  miles  west  of  Indianapolis  by  Carl  G. 
Fisher  and  James  A.  Allison.  It  is  to  be  an 
imperative  rule  that  no  horse  is  to  enter  the 
confines  of  this  new  city,  all  highway  power 
to  be  supplied  by  motors. 

Speedway  is  to  be  as  nearly  fireproof  as 
modern  skill  can  make  it.  The  buildings 
are  to  be  of  concrete,  steel  and  tile,  the 
order  being  to  avoid  the  use  of  inflammable 
material  wherever  possible.  The  streets 
are  to  be  broad,  paved  thoroughfares  named 
after  pioneers  in  the  automobile  industry, 
such  as  Winton,  Ford,  Haynes,  Selden,  Olds 
and  kindred  titles.  There  is  to  be  a  beauti- 
ful park  and  playground  for  the  workers 
and  their  children.  Smoke  will  be  held  at 
bay,  most  of  the  power  and  fuel  being  sup- 
plied by  gas  and  electric  companies  of  In- 
dianapolis. The  water  supply  comes  from 
driven  wells  700  feet  deep,  and  a  sewerage 
system  is  now  being  planned. 

The  new  city  is  to  be  made  attractive  to 
skilled  mechanics.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
founders  to  build  comfortable  and  modern 
homes,  and  when  a  mechanic  has  proven 
himself  capable  of  holding  steady  employ- 
ment they   plan   to   sell  him   the   house   he 


occupies,  or  one  of  his  choice,  at  such  a 
nominal  figure  and  on  such  easy  terms  that 
he  will  become  a  permanent  resident  of 
Speedway.  In  this  way  they  will  make  the 
new  city  the  home  of  skilled  men,  always  an 
asset  in  a  manufacturing  center. 

It  is  said  that  Fisher  and  Allison  already 
have  enough  prospective  plants  in  view  to 
make  their  model  municipality  a  city  of 
10,000  within  a  few  years.  It  is  desired  to 
attract  to  Speedway  only  substantial  con- 
cerns allied  with  the  automobile  industry. 
Two  railroads  have  already  built  tracks  into 
the  Horseless  City. 

Speedway  is  to  be  connected  with  In- 
dianapolis by  two  broad  motor  thorough- 
fares. One  of  these  routes  is  via  Riverside 
Park,  crossing  White  River  by  way  of  a 
beautiful  arched  bridge.  The  Indianapolis 
motor  speedway,  with  its  wonderful  25/^- 
mile  brick  track  and  forty  buildings  and 
grandstands,  passes  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  new  town. 

•*•    •*• 

Civic  Education  by  Le<iflets 

An  excellent  plan  of  arousing  interest 
in  civic  matters  among  the  membership  of 
commercial  organizations,  and  throughout 
the  community  generally,  has  been  in- 
augurated by  the  Bangor  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Bangor,  Maine.  This  consists  in 
the  issuing  of  occasional  leaflets  of  a  size 
that  will  fit  in  an  ordinary  small  envelope 
and  distributing  these  through  the  mails 
and  otherwise.  The  first  leaflet  of  the 
series  is  here  reproduced. 


Help  Clean   Up    Bangor 

"  Nature  Made  Bangor  Beautiful — 
It's  Our  Duty  to  Make  It  CLEAN" 

Maybe  it  isn't  always  fair  but  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  us  form  our  impressions  of 
people  and  places  from  their  outward  appearance.  "  Don't  judge  a  man  by  the  coat  he  wears" 
is  kindly  and  charitable  but  the  adage  isn't  always  followed.      It's  the  same  with  cities. 

Bangor  has  thousands  of  visitors  during  the  summer  months.  They  come  by  autos 
train  and  steamboat.  Many  have  only  a  fleeting  view  of  this  city  while  en  route  to  seashore 
and  woods  resorts. 

What  we  all  want  — all  of  us  who  live  here  and  appreciate  what  a  fine  city  Bangor  is— 
IS  that  these  people,  some  of  whom  may  be  possible  residents  here  later  on,  will  have  the 
very  best  impression  of  Bangor  In  order  to  ensure  this  all  of  us  ought  to  get  together  and 
CLEAN  UP  There  must  be  a  community  movement  to  have  streets  and  yards  and  even 
vacant  premises  cleared  of  rubbish. 

Parks  and  show  streets  and  playgrounds  won't  make  much  of  an  impression  if  streets 
aren't  kept  dean,  yards  picked  up  and  vacant  lots  cleared  of  dump-piles. 

This  is  going  to  be  Bangor's  big  year  Let's  all  get  together  and  Clean  Up  and  Keep 
Clean 

"A  city' s  appearance  is  the  biggest  asset  for  attracting  new  citizens." 

Issued  by  Bangor  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Leaflet    distributed    by   the   Bangor    Chamber   of    Commcree. 
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QUICK  AND  EFFICIENT 
CLARIFICATION  OF  SEWAGE 

is  accomplished  by  the 

HAMPTON 
SEDIMENTATION  TANK 

This  tank  is  not  an  experiment — it  has 

been  in  continuous  operation  in  England  since 
1904  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  and  has 
proved  its  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  sludge  can  be  drawn  off  without  interfering  with 
the  continuous  operation  of  the  tank. 

It  is  free  from  odor,  and  produces  an  effluent 
lower  in  suspended  solids  than  any  other 
method  of  sedimentation.  This  insures  a 
material  saving  in  the  cost  of  subsequent 
treatment. 

This  company  has  the  exclusive  rights  for 
the  United  States  in  the  Hampton  or  Travis 
Sedimentation  Tank,  and  is  prepared  to  act  as 
consulting  or  contracting  engineers  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  drainage,  sewerage 
and  sewage  treatment  works. 

STERILIZATION  COMPANY 

Union  Building  '  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Met6bds,Materiafs  and  Appfiances 


For  Applying  Light  Oils  Under  Pressure 

For  twenty  years  the  American  Car  Sprink- 
ler Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been 
manufacturing  dust-laying  equipment.  Prior 
to  last  year  the  company  confined  its  attention 
chiefly  to  building  cars  for  water  sprinkling, 
but  during  191 1  it  equipped  two  automobile 
trucks  with  apparatus  for  applying  light  oils 
under  pressure.  With  these  trucks  close  to  five 
million  square  yards  of  street  surface  were 
treated,  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

The  company  has  added  another  truck  this 
year,  equipped  to  apply  heavy  oils,  which  have 


AMERICAN   OIL   SPRINKLER 

to  be  heated.  With  this  equipment  ready  for 
immediate  use,  it  is  prepared  to  give  prompt 
and  efficient  service  in  all  lines  of  road  oiling. 
Cities  which  have  already  used  the  services 
of  the  Road  Oiling  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Car  Sprinkler  Company  are  Worcester, 
Gardner,  Fitchburg,  Leominster,  Holyoke, 
Northampton  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Woonsocket,  R.  L 


The  Bain  Dump  Wagon 

The  reputation  enjoyed 
by  the  Bain  farm  wagons 
for  the  last  60  years  makes 
the  entry  of  the  Bain  Wag- 
on Company,  of  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  into  the  dump  wagon 
field  an  event  of  no  little 
importance.  A  knowledge 
of  how  to  build  wagons, 
coupled  with  ample  capital 
to  buy  lumber  and  hold  it 
long  enough  for  proper  sea- 
soning, is  a  valuable  asset 
in  general.  As  to  the  Bain 
dump  wagon  in  particular 
special    mention    should    be 


made  of  the  ease  of  operating  the  dumping 
device  and  the  simple  arrangement  for  closing 
the  doors. 

But  one  lever  is  used  for  closing  the  doors 
and  dumping  the  load.  Because  of  the  large 
drum  on  which  the  chain  is  wound,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  move  the  lever  forward  and  back  only 
a  few  times.  Only  one  chain  is  used.  It  is 
impossible  to  dump  the  load  by  accident. 

The  shaft  and  drum  are  placed  across  the 
front  end  of  the  wagon.  This  distributes  the 
strain  and  prevents  the  right-hand  front  cor- 
ner from  sagging. 

The  doors  are  hung  by  heavy 
loops  instead  of  rigid  hinges;  the 
steel  axles  are  reinforced  by  heavy 
hickory  bed  pieces,  securely  clipped 
on ;  the  neck  is  reinforced  by  a 
plate  of  sheet  steel  both  inside  and 
outside,  running  back  to  the  for- 
ward side  trap. 

As  nearly  all  of  the  metal  parts 
are  wrought  iron  or  steel,  any 
blacksmith  can  make  repairs.  The 
wheels  are  of  the  same  construc- 
tion that  has  given  the  Bain  farm 
wagons  their  enviable  reputation. 

•f     •«• 
The  Weed  Problem 

The  question  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and,  in  the  end,  most  economi- 
cal method  of  keeping  down  weeds 
in  roadways,  gutters,  tennis  courts, 
etc.,  is  one  well  worth  consideration.     What 
is  wanted  is  a  method  which  does  away  not 
only  with  the  tops  of  the  weeds  but  also  with 
the  roots,  and  in  some  way  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  other  weeds  to  grow  in  the  ground. 
The    Reade    Manufacturing    Company,    of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  on  the  market  a  product 
called  "Herbicide,"  which  is  claimed  to  do  all  of 
this,  the  growth  of  other  weeds  being  made  im- 
possible by  the  effect  the  chemical  has  on  the 
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Acknowledged    THE   BEST 

Coldweirs 
"Improved"  Horse  Lawn  Mower 

In  material,  workmanship  and  finish  it  is  unsurpassed.  Used  as  a  standard  of  quality  by  the 
U.S.  Govemment,  and  called  for  by  most  of  the  leading  parks  and  golf  clubs  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  are  also  used  exclusively  on  the  Parks  of  Greater  New  York  and 
have  been  for  over  twelve  years.  These  mowers  are  made  regularly  with  four  blades  in  the 
revolving  cutter,  but  when  exceptionally  fine  cutting  is  required,  such  as  on  golf  links  and  on 
other  fine  lawns,  we  can  furnish  them  with  six  blades.  We  positively  guarantee  these  mowers 
to  give  satisfaction. 
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Coldwell  Leadership  in  the  manufacture  of  lawn  mowers  is  not  a  matter 
of  chance.  It  represents  the  results  of  years  of  experience  and  concentrated 
attention  on  the  production  of  mowers  that  will  stand  up  under  the  hardest 
usage  and  help  to  produce  lawns  which  will  compel  the  admiration  and 
comment  of  all  who  see  them. 


COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  BURGH,  N.Y. 


CHICAGO 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower,  which  will  do 
the  work  of  any  three  horse  mowers  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 

CK><K><><K><>0<><><><K><><><>0<>0<><><XK)<><>0<>^^ 
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fertility  of  the  soil.  Herbicide  is  a  liquid  which 
may  be  diluted  with  forty  times  its  bulk  of 
water.  A  gallon  made  into  forty  with  water 
will  cover  some  i,ooo  square  feet,  making  it 
very  reasonable  in  cost  to  use. 

It  is  said  that  the  liquid  will  kill  the  most 
hardy  grasses  or  weeds,  while  being  absolutely 
harmless  to  metal,  stone  or  woodwork,  and  is 
effective  whether  the  weeds  are  growing 
through  crushed  stone,  macadam,  gravel,  brick 
or   dirt   roadways. 

The  manufacturers  are  supplying  this  prep- 
aration to  cities,  parks,  cemeteries  and  private 
estates,  and  will  be  pleased  to  forward  their 
literature  and  prices  to  any  interested  parties. 

•f     * 

For  the  Testing  of  Paving  Brick 

For  the  protection  of  the  municipality,  and 
as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  very  large 
percentage  of  manufacturers  of  reliable  prod- 
ucts, the  importance  of  fair  and  thorough  tests 
or  inspection  of  all  city  purchases  is  coming  to 


NEW    STANDARD    PAVING    BRICK    RATTLER 

be  generally  recognized.  For  the  testing  of 
paving  bricks  there  has  been  used  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  for  several  years  past  a  device 
known  as  a  "rattler" — a  barrel-shaped  machine 
in  which  sample  bricks  are  revolved  rapidly  to 
test  their  wearing  qualities.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association  last  year,  certain  new  specifica- 
tions for  rattler  tests  were  adopted,  which  are 


now   accepted   as   standard    by  municipalities, 
contractors  and  brick  manufacturers. 

A  device  constructed  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications  is  here  shown.  It  is  known 
as  the  New  Standard  Paving  Brick  Rattler, 
and  is  manufactured  by  The  Ceramic  Supply 
&  Construction  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  design  and  construction  of  this  machine 
provide  for  replacing  the  barrel  head  and 
stave  linings  when  they  become  worn,  provide 
a  constant  volume  within  the  barrel  of  the 
rattler,  and  therefore  uniform  conditions  of 
test  even  though  different  machines  be  used. 
The  driving  gear  is  encased,  and  a  clutch  is 
provided  whereby  the  barrel  may  be  set  in 
motion  and  stopped  after  the  required  number 
of  revolutions.  A  revolution-counting  attach- 
ment and  a  plate  for  testing  the  shot  are  a  part 
of  the  equipment. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  president  of  The  Ceramic 
Supply  &  Construction  Company,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association  which 
drafted  the  specifications  for  the  original 
standard  rattler  test  in  1901.  The  company 
has  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of 
rattlers,  together  with  clay  screens,  feeders, 
elevating,  conveying  and  other  clay-working 
machinery. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "Standard  Tests  of 
Paving  Brick,"  published  by  the  above  com- 
pany, and  containing  the  complete  specifica- 
tions, together  with  a  sample  data  sheet  for 
tests,  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  any  one  in- 
terested. 

•*•     * 

Case  Engines  in  Road  Work 

An  interesting  comparison  of  engine  and 
team-haul  costs  from  the  actual  cost  schedules 
of  a  certain  job  of  road  work  in  Menominee 
County,  Mich.,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Board  of  County  Road  Commissioners  by  K. 
I.  Sawyer,  engineer.  It  was  compiled  from 
daily  reports  and  balanced  with  time  books, 
invoices  and  expenditure  record.  The  work 
compared  was  done  under  identical  condi- 
tions, and  only  good  teams  were  used  weigh- 
ing  from    3,400   to   3,900  pounds    each.     The 
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Excelsior 
"Rust-Proof" 
Tree  Guards 

nPHIS  picture  shows  our  new  Excelsior 
"Rust-Proof"  Cage  Tree  Guard.  It 
is  formed  of  strong  wire,  reinforced  every  six 
inches  by  a  flat  steel  rod  which  is  completely 
woven  into  the  fabric.  The  complete  Tree 
Guard  is  then  dipped  into  melted  zinc  and 
rendered  "  Rust-Proof." 

The  Cage  Tree  Guards  are  high,  strong 
and  inexpensive.  They  cannot  be  dragged 
down  or  pounded  out  of  shape.  They  are 
used  in  large  quantities  by  public  parks,  along 
streets  and  on  private  estates. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

Wright  Wire  Company 

Worcester,  Mass. 

33  W.  Michigan  St..  Chicago  410  Commerce  Si.,  Phila. 

256  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City  1  25  Summer  St.,  Boston 

5  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
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steam  haulers  used  were  manufactured  by  the 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  of 
Racine,  Wis.  More  than  12,000  yards  of  stone 
were  handled  by  the  engines  and  about  2,000 
yards  by  team.  Including  20  per  cent  depre- 
ciation on  a  $6,200  plant,  water  tower  ex- 
penses, cleaning  and  repairs  on  haul  equip- 
ment, and  cost  of  hauling  material  by  engines 
in  excess  of  specification  requirements,  the 
use  of  the  Case  engine  showed  a  saving  of 
$7,570.37,  or  about  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  team  hauling. 

+     + 

For  the  Protection  of  Water  Meters 

The  object  of  a  water  meter  being  to  re- 
cord accurately  the  amount  of  water  flowing 
through  it,  the  protection  of  meters  from  tam- 
pering is  of  corresponding  importance  with 
meter  installation.  To  be  dependable  a  meter 
must  be  sealed  so  that  it  cannot  be  interfered 
with  by  mischievous  or  unscrupulous  persons. 

The  seal  here  shown,  attached  to  a  Trident 
meter,  is  one  of  an  extensive  line  manufac- 
tured by  The  United  Seal  Company,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  com- 
pany to  have  constantly  in  stock  all  styles  and 
sizes  of  seals  for  both  the  dials  and  unions  of 
all  meters,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  "United"  seals  are  designed  to  furnish 
effective  protection  at  small  cost.  The  per- 
manent case  or  body  is  of  tough  metal,  with 
no  springs  or  other  wearing  parts.  The  lock- 
ing spring  is  in  the  breakable  sealing  key,  this 
being  entirely  renewed  each  time  the  seal  is 
used. 

The  seals  may  be  described  as  having  a 
body,  or  case,  consisting  of  two  interlocking 
members,  which  when  placed  in  position  about 
the  union  or  connection  to  be  sealed,  are 
locked  together  and  securely  fastened  by  the 
insertion   of  the    sealing   key.      Once   inserted 


TRIDENT  METER  EQUIPPED  WITH  UNITED 
SEAL 


the  connection  cannot  be  exposed  without 
breaking  the  key,  which  is  made  of  brittle 
metal.  These  keys  are  marked  in  any  desired 
manner  by  casting  upon  them  the  initials  or 
trade  device  of  the  users. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue,  explain- 
ing in  detail  the  advantages  of  these  seals, 
may  be  obtained  from  The  United  Seal  Com- 
pany. 

4.     + 

The  "  Perfect "  Curb  Box 

Water  and  gas  engineers  appreciate  fully  the 
importance  of  a  suitable  means  for  operating 
a  valve  or  cock  placed  in  the  street  or  at  the 
curb.  Much  interest  has  been  aroused,  there- 
fore, in  the  new  curb  or  service  box  recently 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  S.  E.  T.  Valve 
and  Hydrant  Com- 
pany, of  50  Church 
Street,  New  York. 
This  device,  known 
as  the  "Perfect" 
curb  box,  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the 
varying  conditions  of 
installation  and  to 
give  proper  protec- 
tion to  the  valve  and 
efficient  service  to  the 
owner.  It  is  built  in 
three  models,  which 
are  furnished  with 
or  without  telescopic 
valve  rod.  The  boxes 
are  also  designed  in 
such  manner  that 
they  can  be  used 
with  either  lead  or 
iron  pipe  connection  (, 
and  either  the  regu- 
lar or  inverted  type 
of  stop  cock. 

The  Model  No.  2  can  be  extended  to  any 
length  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  nipple 
between  the  telescoping  tube  and  the  service 
top.  The  service  top  has  no  bolts  in  its  con- 
struction, and  is  composed  of  but  three  parts — 
the  case  and  the  inside  and  outside  covers. 
These  covers  are  easily  locked  to  their  seats 
by  a  quarter  turn  of  the  key.  This  is  provided 
for  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  beveled 
cams  that  are  cast  integral  with  the  parts. 
The  nut  on  the  outside  cover  is  so  located  in 
the  recess  that  it  cannot  be  operated  without  a 
special  wrench  or  key.  The  company  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  these  covers  with  a  nut  to 
correspond  with  the  wrenches  in  general  use 
in    different    cities. 

Whereas  this  box  can  be  equipped  with  a 
telescope  rod  it  is  regularly  furnished  with  a 
stationary  rod  attached  to  the  valve,  the  rod 
being  provided  with  a  collar  to  centralize  it  in 
the  telescoping  tube,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
reached  with  short  wrench. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
"Perfect"  curb  box  include:  complete  en- 
closure of  the  valve,  preventing  the  admission 
of  dirt  or  other  foreign  matter  from  the 
bottom;  heavy  cover  on  service  box,  with 
special  nut  in  recess  inaccessible  except  with 
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When  Davey  Tree  Experts  were 
employed  to  trim  out  the  dead  wood  on 
this  famous  elm  tree  E.  S.  Rogers  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  the  owner,  little  sus-   'i'' 
pected  that  the  tree  was  badly  diseased.    From 
the  ground  it  looked  perfectly  sound,  except  for 
a  few  dead  branches.    At  the  spot  marked  X  a 
tiny  hole  was  found  and  the  tree  was  hollow  from 
top  to  bottom.    Davey  experts  removed  the  cause 
and  saved  the  tree. 

The  Davey  Tree  Experts 
Do 

their  work  thoroughly  because  they  know  more  about  trees  than 
other  men.  They  are  trained  in  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery.  All  gradu- 
ates are  employed  by  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company.  WE  NEVER  LET 
GOOD  MEN  GO.  Before  you  let  any  man  touch  your  trees  demand  to  see  cre- 
dentials proving  him  qualified.  All  Davey  Tree  Experts  carry  these  credentials. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  interesting  book  on  tree  preservation. 
We  will  make  an  expert  examination  of  your  trees  without  cost  to  you. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 

285   ELM  STREET.  KENT,  OHIO 

Branch  Offices :   New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto 
Canadian  Address:    707  New  Birks  Building,  Montreal,  Can. 

Representatives  Available  Everywhere 
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The  Deadly  Enemies  of  the 

Trees  can  be  conquered 

by  SPRAYING 

But  you  need  the  right  equipment.  Let  us 
tell  you  what  we  have  done  for  others. 
Our  valuable  booklet  telling  when  and  how 
to  spray  is  sent  free  of  charge. 


POWER  SPRAYING 


IDEAL 
SOLID  STREAM 


FITZHENRYGUPTILL  COMPANY 

POWER  SPRAYERS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Home  Office:  49  North  Washington  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 
Factory   and  Showroom:    135  First  Street,  East  Cambridge 
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special  key ;  second  inside  cover,  preventing 
the  filling  up  of  the  box  if  outside  cover  be- 
comes broken  or  lost.  ,  ^^ 

Illustrated   catalogue   "A"   rnayfbei; 'secured 
from  the  manufacturers  on  applicaticjri. 
+     •t  f* 

'/' 
A  New  Street  Lamp 

On  account  of  its  greater  efficiency,  the  in- 
verted gas  mantle  burner  has  nowv  practically 
superseded  the  upright  mantle  burner  for  in- 
door and  outdoor  commercial  lighting.  For 
street  lighting  the  inverted  has  also  come  into 
prominence  in  late  years  in  European  cities. 

The  inverted  street  lamps  manufactured  by 
the  United  Gas  Light  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City  are  said  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  light  distribution  with  an  actual 
efficiency  of  30  candlepower  per  foot  of  gas, 
while  the  present  upright  mantle  burners  used 
in  street  lamps  show  at  their  best  an  efficiency 
of  33  per  cent  less. 

In  cost  of  lighting  and  maintenance,  also, 
the  "United"  gas  lamp  is  claimed  to  be  consid- 
erably more  economical  than  the  upright  type. 

Owing  to  its  higher  candlepower,  the 
"United"  street  lamp  has  to  be  placed  about 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  above  the  street  sur- 
face, according  to  the  distance  between  the 
posts.  In  most  cities  of  the  United  States  the 
lamp  posts  belong  to  the  city.  A  very  effective 
and  decorative  appearance  has  been  obtained 
in  the  streets  of  Boston,  Mass.,  by  adding  ex- 
tensions to  the  present  posts,  as  shown  in 
photograph. 


Porcelain  Enameled  Iron  Signs 

The  sign  here  shown  is  one  of  many  styles 
for  various  municipal  purposes  made  by  the 
Standard  Sign  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  process  of  manufacture  of 
these  signs,  as  explained  by  the  makers,  is 
interesting : 

"The  basic  material  of  these  signs  is  a  high 
grade  of  selected  i8-gauge  iron  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  This  iron  is  cut  to 
the   proper    shape   and    screw    holes   punched. 
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SIDEWALK 

FINE  M92&  COSTS 


UNITED   GAS  LAMPS  IN   BOSTON 


It  is  then  pickled  in  acids  to  take  off  all  the 
impurities  and  dirt. 

"The  porcelain  enamel  coating  consists  of 
several  different  chemicals,  mixed  according 
to  a  formula  and  smelted  in  a  furnace  at  a 
heat  of  1,800  degrees.  When  properly  cooked 
it  is  run  off  into  water,  which  crystalizes  it. 
It  is  then  ground  into  powder  form,  mixed 
with  water,  and  applied  on  the  signs. 

"Each  sign  requires  several  coats  of  enamel. 
Each  of  these  coats  has  to  be  fused  on  the 
iron  plate  at  a  temperature  of  1,800  degrees 
Fahr.  On  the  regular  two-color  sign,  such 
as  blue  and  white,  there  is  a  gray  coat,  called 
the  ground  or  grip,  two  coats  of  white  and 
two  coats  of  blue,  each  being  enameled  sepa- 
rately. 

"When  the  Standard  Sign  Manufacturing 
Company's  signs  are  placed  out  in  the  hot 
sun,  rain  and  snow,  this  surface  is  just  as 
impregnable  as  flint.  It  is  impervious  to 
heat;  it  can't  absorb  moisture,  because  it  is 
the  identical  material  that  bath  tubs  are  made 
of,  and  the  light  can't  fade  the  colors,  be- 
cause they  are  not  surface  colors,  but  are 
burnt  into  the  very  heart  of  the  sign." 

It  is  said  that  "Standard"  signs  in  use  to- 
day have  withstood  the.  storms  and  heat  for 
years  without  showing  a  trace  of  deteriora- 
tion. 

+     + 

Orders  for  Motor  Apparatus 

Some  excellent  orders  have  been  reported 
during  June  by  C.  J.  Cross  &  Company,  of  141 
Broadway,  New  York,  agents  for  the  Front 
Drive  Motor  Company  and  the  Robinson  Fire 
Apparatus  Manufacturing  Company.  These 
include  front  drive  tractors  for  attachment  to 
steam  fire  engines  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  and  for  attachment  to  aerial  trucks 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  Paterson, 
N.  J.  A  "Jumbo"  automobile  pumping  engine 
has  also  been  sold  to  Paterson  by  C.  J.  Cross 
&  Company  for  delivery  within  90  days. 
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The  Right  of  AU  the  Way 


Railroad  service  and  teiepiione  service  have 
no  common  factors—  tiiey  cannot  be  compared, 
but  present  some  striking  contrasts. 

Each  telephone  message  requires  the  right  of 
all  the  way  over  which  it  is  carried.  A  circuit 
composed  of  a  pair  of  wires  must  be  clear 
from  end  to  end,  for  a  single  conversation. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  any  railroad  track  would 
show  a  procession  of  trains,  one  following  the 
other,  with  intervals  of  safety  between  Ihem. 

The  railroad  carries  passengers  in  train  loads 
by  wholesale,  in  a  public  conveyance,  and  the 
service  given  to  each  passenger  is  limited  by 
the  necessities  of  the  others;  while  the  telephone 
carries  messages  over  wires  devoted  exclusive- 
ly for  the  time  being  to  the  individual  use  of 
the  subscriber  or  patron.  Even  a  multi-million- 
aire could  not  afford  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
railroad  track  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 


But  the  telephone  user  has  the  whole  track 
and  the  right  of  ail  the  way,  so  long  as  he 
desires  it. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  transport  15,000 
people  over  a  single  track  between  two  points 
in  twenty-four  hours.  To  transport  the  voices 
of  15,000  people  over  a  single  two -wire 
circuit,  allowing  three  minutes  for  each  talk, 
would  take  more  than  thirty  days 

The  telephone  system  cannot  put  on  more 
cars  or  run  extra  trains  in  order  to  carry  more 
people.  It  must  build  more  telephone  tracks- 
string  more  wires. 

The  wonder  of  telephone  development  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Bell  System  is  so  con- 
structed and  equipped  that  an  exclusive  righ 
of  all  the  way,  between  near-by  or  distant 
points,  is  economically  used  by  over  24,000,000 
people  every  day. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


One  Volicy 


And  Associated   Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 
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James  Boyd  &  Brother  Purchase 
the  Kanawha  Company 

An  event  which  is  attracting  much  attention 
in  the  world  of  fire-fighting  apparatus  is  the 
purchase  of  the  Kanawha  Chemical  Fire  En- 
gine Manufacturing  Company  by  James  Boyd 
&  Brother,  Incorporated,  of  Philadelphia. 

While  the  established  reputation  of  James 
Boyd  &  Brother  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, it  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
the  company's  history  dates  back  to  1820,  when 
President  James  Monroe  granted  a  charter  to 
James  Boyd,  of  Boston,  for  the  manufacture 
of  fire  apparatus.  Needless  to  say,  the  original 
Boyd  equipment  was  not  of  the  motor-driven 
type,  but  in  recent  years  Boyd  motor-propelled 
fire  apparatus  has  enhanced  the  reputation  es- 
tablished by  its  hand-pulled  and  horse-driven 
predecessors. 

By  acquiring  the  Kanawha  air-pressure  sys- 
tem, the  Boyd  company  combines  with  its  own 
special  features  a  distinctive  chemical  principle 
in  fire  extinction.  Kanawha  apparatus  will  in 
future  be  made  exclusively  at  the  Boyd  plant 
in  Philadelphia  and  applied  to  the  Boyd 
chasses  and  motor-driven  equipments. 

-*•     •*• 

Recent  Seagrave  Orders 

Among  the  recent  orders  for  fire  department 
apparatus  reported  by  The  Seagrave  Company, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  the  following : 

Jackson,  Miss.,  one  6-cylinder.  80  horse- 
power combination. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  three  6-cylinder,  80 
horsepower  combinations. 

Greenwood,  S.  C,  one  6-cylinder  80  horse- 
power combination. 

Brandon,  Man.,  one  6-cylinder,  80  horse- 
power combination. 

Trinidad.  Colo.,  one  6-cylinder,  80  horse- 
power  combination. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  one  6-cyHnder,  80  horse- 
power combination. 

Wellesley,  Mass.,  one  6-cylinder,  80  horse- 
power combination. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  two  6-cylinder,  80 
horsepower  combination. 

San  Francisco,  Cal,  one  6-cylinder,  80  horse 
power  tractor. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  one  6-cylinder,  80  horse- 
power combination. 

Corr\-,  Pa.,  one  6-cylinder,  80  horsepower 
combination. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  two  4-cylinder,  50  horse- 
power combinations. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  two  6-cylinder,  80  horse- 
pOAver  tractors. 

Denver,  Col.,  one  type  "C,"  50  "horsepower 
combination  wagon. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.,  one  type  "D,"  80 
horsepower  combination  wagon. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.,  one  type  "D,"  80 
horsepower  service  truck. 

Honolulu,  H.  I.,  two  type  "C,"  50  horse- 
power combination  wagons. 


Honolulu,    H.   I.,   one    type   ' 
power  tractor. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  one  type 
power  aerial  truck. 

Zanesville,    Ohio,    one   type   ' 
power  combination  wagon. 

Columbus,   Ohio,   four  type 
power  combination  wagons. 

Columbus,    Ohio,    six    type    ' 
power  tractors. 

Columbus,    Ohio,    one   type 
power  supply  wagon. 

San    Diego,   Cal.,   five   type   ' 
power  combination  wagons. 


An  Artistic  Fountain  for  Horses  and  Dogs 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  argue  that  the 
horses  in  every  city  should  be  provided  with 
places  to  drink ;  and  it  ought  to  be  unneces- 
sary also  to  point  out  the  importance  of  having 
these  fountains  possess  as  great  a  degree  of 
art  as  the  money  expended  on  them  will  per- 
mit.    Such  a  fountain,  which  is  both  practical 
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THE    LANSING  HORSE  AND    DOG   FOUNTAIN. 

and  artistic,  is  here  shown.  It  is  the 
Lansing  horse  and  dog  fountain,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Gier  &  Dail  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Lansing,  Mich.  The  round  bowl 
makes  this  fountain  especially  practical  for 
horses,  while  the  overflow  from  the  bowl  at 
the  top  feeds  the  dog  trough  at  the  bottom. 
4.    4. 


OPEN    FOR    POSITION 

An  up-to-date  commercial  secretary,  experienced 
in  municipal  sanitation,  has  a  record  as  a  home- 
builder,  is  open  for  an  ofiFer,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  communicate  with  any  organization  looking 
for  a  live  man.  Address 
T.  B.  BREEN,  Ph.G.,  118  Adami  Strast.  BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 
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For  the  reference  use  of  public  officials,  park  departments,  street  superintendents  and  all  who  buy 
trees,  shrubs  or  flowers  for  the  ornamentation  of  parks,  streets  and  other  public  or  private  property 
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ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 


WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

CHESTNUT  HILL 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HOBBS* 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

For  Public  and  Private  Planting 

CENTRALLY  LOCATED 

C.  H.  HOBBS  %  SONS 

BRIDGEPORT,  IND. 


MOON'S 

A  NURSERY  where    the  assort- 
ment of  varieties  is  unequalled 
and  the  quality  unexcelled 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 

Morrisville,    Pennsylvania 


The  GRIFFING  BROS.  CO. 

tJacksonvllle,  Florida 
IVf  lami,  Florida 
Port  Arttiur,  Texas 

Regular  stock  sizes  and  specimen  trees  of  Biota 
Aurea  Nana,  Cedrus  Deodora  and  other  coniferous 
trees.  Oriental  Planes,  Texas  Umbrella,  Magnolia 
Grandiflora,  Camphor  Trees,  Eucalyptus,  Large  Size 
Palms  and  other  Trooical  and  Semi-Tropical  Shade 
Trees.  Ask  for  descriptive  catalog  and  send  list  of 
wants.    Address  nursery  nearest  you. 


When   writing   to  Advertisers   please  mention   The  American   City. 
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Editorial  Comment 


Municipal  Surveys  and  Civic^ Exhibits 

Just  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  city 
and  town  ofificials  towards  social  and  edu- 
cational surveys,  municipal  research,  and 
civic  exhibits?  Should  such  methods  be 
encouraged,  endured  or  opposed  ? 

Every  public  official  realizes  that  the 
maximum  of  health,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity has  not  yet  been  attained  by  the 
community  he  is  serving.  He  realizes, 
too,  that  no  matter  how  little  civic  spirit 
may  appear  on  the  surface,  there  is 
among  the  citizenship  an  immense 
amount  of  latent  energy  available  for 
promoting  the  general  welfare.  To 
stimulate  this  latent  energy  for  the  bet- 
terment of  local  conditions,  the  chief  es- 
sentials are  a  realization  of  just  what  is 
needed,  a  desire  for  improved  conditions, 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  best  to  proceed, 

The  official  desiring  to  aid  his  com- 
munity in  attaining  these  essentials  of 
real  civic  progress  will  find  a  powerful 
ally  in  social  and  educational  surveys, 
municipal  research  and  civic  exhibits,  if 
properly  conducted.  Surveys  and  re- 
search investigations  may  be  undertaken 
with  either  of  two  objects  in  view — to 
obtain  definite  facts  regarding  conditions 
known  to  need  improvement,  or  to  dis- 
cover weaknesses  the  very  existence  of 
which  may  scarcely  have  been  suspected. 
That  such  studies  may  be  really  worth 
while,  the  competence  of  the  investiga- 
tors is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Manv 
a  well-intentioned  survey  of  local  condi- 
tions has  failed  to  justify  itself,  owing  to 
a  surplus  of  sympathy  and  a  deficit  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  volunteers  to  whom 
the  work  was  intrusted. 


Let  knowledge  precede  action,  by  all 
means,  but  let  it  be  real  knowledge  se- 
cured by  experts.  Too  little  use  is  often 
made  of  the  assistance  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  state  boards  or  commissions, 
or  from  the  various  civic  and  philan- 
thropic associations  of  national  scope. 
In  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
municipal  and  civic  activity — such,  for 
example,  as  housing  reform,  public  recre- 
ation, city  planning,  charter  revision,  mu- 
nicipal accounting,  the  compaign  against 
tuberculosis,  etc. — there  are  national  or- 
ganizations which  can  furnish  invaluable 
aid  in  studying  and  solving  local  prob- 
lems. 

The  survey  having  been  made,  a  well- 
planned  and  properly  advertised  exhibit 
of  charts  and  photographs  is  the  next 
step.  This  was  the  method  recently  em- 
ployed for  arousing  public  sentiment  for 
educational  and  civic  reforms  in  the  town 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  the  village  of 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  The  conditions 
which  led  up  to  these  surveys  and  ex- 
hibits, and  some  important  details  of  plan 
and  execution,  are  described  in  the  two 
articles  which  follow.  It  is  too  early  to 
measure  the  extent  to  which  the  work 
thus  started  will  bear  fruit  in  permanent 
betterments.  Too  often  have  energy  and 
money  been  expended  on  investigations 
practically  barren  of  ultimate  results. 
The  moral  is  obvious : 

If  yoii  plant  an  investigation,  don't  ex- 
pect it  to  grozif  into  a  reform  zvithont  the 
sunlight  of  publicity,  the  showers  of  com- 
mon sense  and  the  continued  nourish- 
ment of  a  steadfast  determination. 
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The  Educational  Exhibit  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 

By  May  Ayers 


THE  school  system  of  the  second 
richest  town  in  America  has  recent- 
ly undergone  an  investigation. 
Upon  the  instigation  of  the  local  school 
committee  and  a  group  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  and  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Division  of  Education  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  an  educational  sur- 
vey was  made  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and 
the  results  set  forth  during  the  second 
week  of  June  in  an  exhibit  which  at- 
tracted wide  attention. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  exhibit  were,  first,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  information  gathered,  and 
second,  the  manner  in  which  that  infor- 
mation was  laid  before  the  public. 

The  situation  was  peculiar.  It  was 
necessary  to  awaken  the  public  con- 
science— or,  rather,  to  create  a  new  pub- 
lic conscience  where  the  old  had  been 
outgrown.  To  understand  this  we  must 
go  back  a  few  years  in  the  town's  history. 
Greenwich  is  a  town  of  17,000  people,  28 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  a  comfortable,  conserva- 
tive rural  community,  with  few  outside 
interests.  Its  schools  were  scattered  here 
and  there  in  little  one-room  buildings 
in  each  district ;  accommodations  were 
rather  poor,  equipment  rather  out-of- 
date,  but  the  situation  was  probably  not 
much  worse  than  that  in  many  other 
rural  communities. 

Then  suddenly  Greenwich  was  discov- 
ered by  the  outside  world.  A  rich  New 
Yorker  came  upon  the  place  and  found 
it  good.  He  built  his  home  there.  An- 
other followed.  Taxes  were  low.  and 
before  long  the  popularity  of  Greenwich 
had  so  increased  that  to-day  it  counts 
among  its  residents  57  millionaires  and 
multimillionaires,  and  a  host  of  verv 
rich.  Population  increased  more  in  these 
last  ten  years  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  New  streets  were 
laid  out,  new  buildings  erected,  the  high- 
wavs  were  lined  with  palatial  residences. 

But  the  Greenwich  school  system  re- 
mained unchanged.  Until  two  years  ago 
the  schools  were  distributed  among  dif- 
ferent  districts;  but  in   July,    1910,   the 
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district  system  was  abolished,  and  all  the 
schools — over  a  score  of  them,  housed 
in  little  wornout  buildings  erected  years 
ago — were  combined  into  one  system  to 
be  administered  by  the  local  school  com- 
mittee. These  buildings  were  poorly 
lighted,  with  faulty  ventilation,  anti- 
quated heating  apparatus,  located  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  homes  of  the 
children,  and  often  on  swampy  land. 
They  had  been  overcrowded  ten  years 
before;  with  the  new  growth  of  the 
town  they  were  shockingly  overcrowded. 

The  school  committee,  principals, 
teachers,  and  school  superintendent  form 
an  unusually  able  and  progressive  corps. 
They  started  to  reorganize  the  system,  to 
make  rural  schools  fit  urban  conditions. 
They  soon  found  that  despite  the  rich 
and  intelligent  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, little  interest  could  be  aroused  in 
education.  Money  was  grudgingly  given 
for  insurance  and  repairs ;  but  none 
could  be  secured  for  improvements. 
There  was  no  active  opposition,  rather 
the  School  Committee  found  itself  push- 
ing in  vain  against  the  dead  weight  of 
public  indifference.  A  committee  of 
public-spirited  citizens  took  up  the  mat- 
ter. They  investigated  the  schools  and 
published  a  report  in  the  hope  of  awak- 
ening the  civic  conscience. 

The  report  concluded  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  five  new  buildings  be 
erected  at  once,  and  three  old  ones  aban- 
doned. The  report  was  published  and 
circulated  through  the  town.  Nothing 
happened.  Finally,  the  School  Commit- 
tee and  Citizens'  Committee  together  ap- 
pealed to  the  Division  of  Education  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  assist- 
ance. 

All  this  and  more  was  told  in  the  Edu- 
cational Exhibit  which  followed.  The 
first  step  was  to  gather  material.  It  was 
not  a  hit-or-miss  process.  Trained  inves- 
tigators were  sent  to  study  the  field, 
every  school  house  was  visited,  every 
school  room  studied,  every  figure  veri- 
fied. Photographs  were  taken  by  a 
skilled  photographer,  and  the  charts  used 
were  compiled  by  expert  statisticians  of 
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the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The  re- 
sult was  a  popular  educational  campaign 
conducted  with  scientific  accuracy. 
Every  statement  made  was  susceptible  of 
proof. 

Scope  and  A  rrangement  of  the  Exhibit* 
The  exhibit  was  held  afternoon  and 
evening  during  the  second  week  of  June 
in  the  hall  of  the  largest  grammar  school. 
A  light  wooden  scantling  was  run  around 
the  sides  of  the  hall,  and  upon  this  were 

*  A    few    of    the    photographs   and    charts   shown    in 
the  exhibit  are  reproduced  to  accompany  this  article. 


hung  screens  of  dark  green  burlap, 
about  four  feet  wide  by  six  feet  long, 
containing  photographs,  charts,  and  de- 
scriptive placards.  These  dealt  with  two 
subjects — conditions  as  they  were,  and 
conditions  as  they  ought  to  be.  Each 
group  of  screens  treated  one  single  phase 
of  the  investigation.  There  were  screens 
devoted  to  poor  lighting,  lack  of  ventila- 
tion, inadequate  heating  facilities.  There 
were  pictures  of  dumps  and  privies;  of 
fire-traps,  mud  holes,  etc.  Each  photo- 
graph was  plainly  labeled,  telling  where 
it  was  taken  and  whv,  and  distributed  at 
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ComporatlTs  Expsnditursa  tor  Schools  Last  Year 
In  Uontclair,  U.   J.   and  GTaenvlch 
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frequent  intervals  were  large  white  pla- 
cards to  point  the  moral. 

The  plan  of  the  new  building  which 
the  School  Committee  wanted  to  erect, 
and  the  town  refused  to  pay  for,  was 
placed  beside  a  picture  of  the  300  auto- 
mobiles which  meet  the  commuters'  train 
each  night;  and  below  came  the  state- 
ment (actually  computed  and  not  an  idle 
guess)  :  "Greenwich  spends-  more  on 
grease  and  gasoline  than  she  does  on 
school  books  and  buildings." 

A  screen  of  garbage,  sewers,  and  leak- 
ing outhouses  bore  the  caption  : 
"Whom  the  Gods  Wish  to  Destroy  They  First 
Prejudice  Against  Investigation." 
The  fact  that  the  public  schools  are 
not  attended  by  the  children  of  wealthy 
citizens  was  emphasized  by  the  story : 
"Clarence  studies  with  a  tutor, 
Every  day  grows  brighter,  cuter; 
Jimmy's  school  is  badly  lighted. 
He  is  stupid  and  near-sighted. 
James  was  not  so  smart  as  Clarence, 
Who  selected  richer  parents." 

Two  screens  covered  with  photographs 
of  school  houses  located  in  swamps  or 
near  standing  water  bore  the  caption : 

"When    schools   are   builded   near   a   stagnant 
spring 
A  little  learning  proves  a  dangerous  thing." 

A  fire  screen,  showing  the  Colling- 
wood  fire  in  Ohio,  where  four  years  ago 
165  children  were  burned  to  death  within 
sight,  and  in  many  cases  within  touch, 
of  their  parents,  and  giving  proof  that 
there  are  in  Greenwich  to-day  conditions 


even  more  dangerous  than  those  which 
started  the  Collingwood  fire,  bore  the 
grim  reminder : 

"The     Nation's     Children     are     the     Nation's 
Greatest  Asset." 

Besides  the  photographs  there  were 
large  charts  showing  degree  of  retarda- 
tion, school  investments,  results  of  physi- 
cal examinations,  etc.  On  the  stage  at 
one  end  of  the  hall  on  both  sides  of  the 
space  reserved  for  speakers  were  two  sta- 
tistical tables  made  of  planks  of  different 
height,  those  on  the  left  painted  in  gold, 
each  plank  representing  the  wealth  per 
capita  of  Greenwich  or  of  one  of  the  ten 
other  Connecticut  towns  nearest  in  size. 
Those  on  the  right,  painted  in  black  and 
white,  showed  the  outlay  per  capita  on 
school  equipment  of  Greenwich  and  the 
same  ten  towns. 

Publicity  Methods  Employed 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  exhibit  at- 
tractive. It  is  more  difficult  to  attract 
an  audience  to  the  exhibit.  In  Green- 
wich the  difficulty  was  heightened  by  the 
sluggishness  of  public  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters.  The  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  advertise.    Clever  invitations  were  de- 
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vised  and  sent  to 
every  taxpayer 
and  every  parent. 
Programs  were 
prepared,  one  for 
each  day,  and  dis- 
tributed among 
the  school  chil- 
dren at  the  morn- 
ing session.  Lec- 
tures, moving 
pictures  and  mu- 
sic were  provided 
and  widely  ad- 
vertised. Adver- 
tisements were 
placed  in  street 
cars,  large  signs 
posted  on  public 
buildings.  Circulars  were  handed  to  in- 
coming commuters  on  every  train.  Ex- 
tended space  was  secured  in  New  York 
and  local  newspapers  for  notices  of  the 
exhibit.  A  gayly  decorated  automobile 
with  posters  and  a  brass  band  toured  the 
town,  and  other  automobiles,  lent  by  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  brought  all  the  chil- 
dren and  teachers  from  outlying  districts 
to  see  the  exhibit.  Half  holidays  were 
given  in  the  different  schools. 

Greenwich  folk,  according  to  the  local 
press,  have  the  reputation  of  never  at- 
tending anything  "improving."  This 
proved  the  exception.  The  educational 
exhibit  was  the  biggest  thing  in  town. 
Everybody  went — and  nearly  everybody 


Physical  fc-vamiiiatiofiof  100  Gneciiwich  School  Children  byDr.S.WBo^/ie 
roN'calcd  these  conditions. 


went  again.     It  made  the  people  angry, 
but  it  made  the  people  think. 

The  town  woke  up,  and  to  keep  it 
awakened  a  small  booklet  was  prepared 
— a  very  attractive  booklet  of  descriptive 
text  and  illustrations — and  sent  as  a 
"follow-up"  scheme  after  the  exhibit  was 
over  to  every  parent  and  every  taxpayer. 
The  booklet  reviewed  the  more  salient 
points  which  had  been  dwelt  upon  be- 
fore, and  outlined  a  school  policy  which 
should  be  adopted  if  Greenwich  schools 
are  to  be  improved.  The  last  page  of  the 
booklet  reads  as  follows : 

Greenwich's   School  Needs 
r.  A  bigger,  better  school  budget,  based  on  a 
generous    bond    issue    and    designed    to 
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care  for  future  growth  as  well  as  pres- 
ent necessities. 

2.  A  modern  and  adequate  school  plant,  pro- 

viding a  seat  for  every  pupil. 

3.  A  permanent  school  policy  and  an  intelligent 

public  sentiment,  that  shall  demand  as 
the  inalienable  right  of  each  child  pure 
air,  sufficient  warmth  for  comfort,  un- 
contaminated  water,  lighting  that  does 
not  ruin  eyesight,  protection  from  the 
perils  of  fire,  school  locations  not  dan- 
gerous to  health,  and  decent  toilets. 

4.  Consolidation  of   rural  schools  with  trans- 

portation of  pupils  to  the  more  efficient 
and  less  expensive  graded  schools. 

5.  A  truly  democratic  aim  in  Greenwich  edu- 

cation— an  aim  that  shall  reach  every 
child  and  the  whole  of  every  child— an 
aim  that  shall  be  as  much  concerned 
about  the  progress  of  every  child  as  it  is 
about  his  presence,  and  as  much  con- 
cerned about  its  health  as  it  is  about  its 
head. 

Only  a  few  months  a^o  Greenwich  of- 
ficially went  on  record  as  hoping  that 


school  house  "repair  bills  hereafter  will 
be  smaller,"  and  appealed  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  be  excused  from 
maintaining  night  schools.  Since  then 
there  are  evidences  of  a  change  in  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

Within  a  week  after  the  closing  of  the 
exhibit  a  public  education  association, 
made  up  of  leading  citizens  pledged  to 
non-partisan  support  of  educational 
measures,  was  organized.  On  latest  re- 
port they  were  considering  a  bond  issue 
of  half  a  million  dollars  for  educational 
purposes.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast 
what  the  outcome  will  be,  but  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  before  another  year 
Greenwich  will  have  taken  definite  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  school 
plant  and  a  school  system  adequate  and 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  second 
richest  town  in  America. 


The   Significance  of  the  Dobbs  Ferry  Idea 

By   J.   Harold    Braddock 

Of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  asked  to  tell 
the  members  of  a  good  government 
league  what  they  could  do  to  im- 
prove their  village.  Of  those  present, 
some  were  attracted  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  school  board  for  having  erected  a 
new  building  within  the  original  estimates 
of  cost,  while  others  were  interested  in 
obtaining  a  new  village  charter.  Why 
they  wanted  a  new  charter  or  what  they 
would  do  with  it  when  they  should  get 
it,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  Some  were 
not  even  certain  that  they  needed  one. 
All,  however,  agreed  that  the  methods  of 
local  government  ought  to  be  improved. 
But  how  ? 

From  the  president  of  the  league  came 
an  introduction  to  the  answer.  "Tell  us," 
said  he,  "about  the  Dobbs  Ferry  idea." 

Why  should  a  hallful  of  business  and 
professional  men  care  to  know  how  the 
government  is  being  run  in  another  ham- 
let of  which  many  had  scarcely  heard? 

Dobbs  Ferry  is  a  village  of  some  3,000 
souls  on  the  Hudson  within  twenty  miles 
of     Forty-second     Street,     New    York. 


Since  the  revolutionary  war,  when  one 
Dobbs  was  given  federal  license  to  ferry 
passengers  across  the  river,  the  hamlet 
has  held  itself  mildly  aloof  as  the.  typi- 
fication  of  what  a  Hudson  village  ought 
to  be.  In  large  measure  this  vanity  is 
justified.  From  the  hillside  can  be  seen 
a  mighty  stream,  and  across  the  stern 
palisades  are  beautiful  pictures  at  sun- 
down. The  air  is  undefiled,  mosquitoes 
are  a  curiosity,  natives  attain  advanced 
age.    The  village  has  been  self-sufficient. 

Yet  this  very  self-complacency  brought 
disadvantages.  Politically  the  village 
drifted  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence reached  through  the  town  and 
cotmty  governments  and  into  the  capitol 
at  Albany.  With  a  population  nearly  sta- 
tionary, expenditures  increased  and 
taxes  grew.  Foreign  laborers  settled  in 
proximity  to  their  work  on  the  aqueduct. 
The  hillside  village  was  infested  with 
])roblems  from  the  city. 

At  the  time  when  the  members  of  the 
Hudson  River  Equal  Franchise  Society 
decided  to  enter  the  arena,  an  election 
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of  village  trustees  was  about  to  be  held. 
Some  of  the  candidates  had  put  forth  a 
platform  of  promised  improvements ; 
others  had  none.  Less  than  a  week  be- 
fore the  election,  eleven  definite  planks 
were  sent  to  each  candidate  with  a  re- 
quest for  his  acceptance  or  rejection. 
All  signed.  Whichever  were  elected,  the 
next  trustees  were  pledged  to  scientific 
budget  making,  to  public  hearings  on  all 
matters,  to  the  installation  of  a  modern 
system  of  accounts  and  records,  to  revi- 
sion of  the  tax  roll,  to  prompt  publica- 
tion of  village  reports,  to  the  adoption  of 
vigorous  measures  for  the  eradication  of 
preventable  disease.  After  the  election, 
one  of  the  first  announcements  of  the 
new  president  was :  "This  is  going  to  be 
a  business  administration." 

The  first  step  in  the  Dobbs  Ferry  idea 
had  been  accomplished. 

It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  have  the 
village  trustees  in  favor  of  progress,  and 
another  to  gain  the  support  of  the  local 
residents.  Accordingly,  it  was  planned 
to  set  forth  the  needs  of  the  community 
by  means  of  a  budget  exhibit. 

In  preparing  the  exhibit,  care  was  ex- 
ercised to  include  only  activities  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  of- 
ficials. At  the  entrance  were  cartoons 
bearing  on  the  need  for  deeper  public 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  together 
with  graphic  charts  showing  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  local  government  and  the 
sources  of  revenues.  Next  came  charts 
dealing  with  the  relationship  between  the 
cost  of  schools  and  loss  from  retardation 
and  elimination,  followed  by  statements 
of  the  needs  of  the  kindergarten,  library 
and  playground.  After  these  came 
charts  pointing  out  the  necessity  for 
medical  inspection  and  dental  treatment, 
adequate  supervision  of  the  milk  supply, 
and  elimination  of  bad  housing  condi- 
tions. Forward  steps  in  other  communi- 
ties were  contrasted  with  backwardness 
in  the  village,  not  only  as  to  finances  and 
health,  but  also  as  to  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant,  public  recreation  centers, 
modern  dwellings,  town  planning,  street 
lighting,  many  of  these  photographs  be- 
ing loaned  for  the  purpose  by  The 
American  City. 

At  first  the  public  came  cautiously  and 
with  suspicion.  Attendance,  however, 
grew  by  geometric  progression,  and  near 


the  end  of  the  exhibit  the  local  publica- 
tion, usually  hostile,  printed  a  column  of 
praise. 

The  second  step  in  the  Dobbs  Ferry 
idea  had  been  accomplished. 

The  results  of  the  budget  exhibit  are 
multiplying.  For  Dobbs  Ferry  a  new 
park  is  being  developed,  a  modern  gar- 
bage cart  has  been  installed,  the  local  mo- 
tion picture  show  has  entered  upon  an 
era  of  improvement,  and  the  village 
president  has  asked  the  director  of  the 
county  research  bureau  to  lay  out  a  sys- 
tem of  accounts  and  annual  reports  based 
on  the  methods  illustrated  at  the  exhibit. 
The  school  board,  too,  has  adopted  sev- 
eral suggestions  from  the  exhibit.  And 
at  the  present  time  the  members  of  the 
equal  franchise  society  are  cooperating 
with  the  board  of  health  in  an  eflfort  to 
establish  a  means  for  control  of  the  vil- 
lage milk  supply. 

The  third  step  in  the  Dobbs  Ferry  idea 
is  under  way. 

During  the  past  six  years  budget  ex- 
hibits have  been  held  in  New  York  City 
and  in  cities  of  lesser  size,  but  it  re- 
mained for  Dobbs  Ferry  to  adapt  the 
plan  to  the  smallest  municipalities. 
Other  communities  are  applying  the  idea. 
A  county  here,  a  town  to  the  east,  a  vil- 
lage to  the  north — citizens  everywhere 
are  studying  how  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
the  budget  exhibit  to  their  local  admin- 
istration. 

Every  phase  of  the  Dobbs  Ferry  idea 
illustrates  a  principle.  It  shows  that 
women  as  well  as  men  can  take  a  con- 
structive part  in  local  government.  It 
makes  clear  that  an  organization  which 
has  prepared  municipal  programs  for 
millions  and  for  tens  of  thousands,  can 
apply  similar  methods  to  the  problems 
of  the  smallest  unit  of  government. 
Through  the  budget  exhibit,  politicians 
have  pointed  out  to  them  a  new  foe  to 
bossism,  officials  are  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  the  real  functions  of  govern- 
mental machinery,  and  citizens  are  given 
a  view  of  the  relationship  between  ef- 
ficient administration  and  civic  welfare 
— a  view  made  highly  definite  by  a  clear- 
cut  program  of  village  needs  and  meth- 
ods for  meeting  these  needs  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  efficiency.  As  Dr. 
William  H.  Allen  might  express  it, 
"Such  gains  are  cumulative." 


Some  City  Sense  in  Calgary 

If!^      A    Few   of   the   Things   the    Bustling    Prairie   City   of   the    Middle 
Canadian   West   is    Trying   To    Do 

By  G.   Wray  Lemon 

Secretary  Calgary  City  Planning  Commission 


"So  you're  from  Calgary — is  the  accent  on  the  first  or  last  syllable? — well, 
you're  just  the  man  I  want,"  remarked  a  city  engineer  from  New  Jersey  to  me 
as  we  sat  at  a  "round  table"  luncheon  of  the  Fourth  National  Canference  on  City 
Planning  recently  in  Bostdn.    (/  told  him  the  accent  was  on  the  "Cal.") 

"Well,  now,"  he  continued,  "I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  paving  which 
tvent  bad  in  Calgary  under  experiment.  A  clipping  was  sent  me  from  one  of  your 
papers.  I  didn't  know  zvhere  Calgary  was — my  assistant  didn't,  cither — so  we 
looked  it  up.  We  couldn't  find  it  on  the  map;  so  zve  thought  it  must  be  in 
Canada !" 

Now,  what  could  a  loyal  Calgarian  say  in  answer  to  a  thing  like  that?  Would 
you  blame  him  for  rising  and  trying  to  place  Calgary  on  that  city  planners'  map? 
Well,  that  is  what  the  writer  tried  to  do.  The  editor  of  The  American  City 
heard  my  rambling  narrative  and  decided  to  give  me  a  second  chance;  and  at  his 
request  I  send  the  following . 


THE  city  planning  movement  in  Cal- 
gary is  but  six  months  old.  A  seed 
dropped  by  the  wayside — no,  in 
good  ground,  I  guess — by  Henry  Vivian, 
former  M.  P.  for  Birkenhead,  England, 
when  he  spoke  in  Calgary  in  the  fall  of 
191 1  before  the  Canadian  Club  and  the 
Horticultural  Society  on  "Town  Plan- 
ning and  Housing,"  bore  fruit  two 
months  later  when  the  Council  of  Cal- 
gary passed  the  following  motion : 

"Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  steps  be  taken 
at  an  early  date  to  adopt  a  general  scheme  of 
town  planning  for  the  City  of  Calgary ; 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  His  Worship,  the  Mayor,  of  citizens  repre- 
senting various  interests,  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions, to  obtain  data  and  information  on 
the  subject  of  town  planning,  and  to  prepare 
and  recommend  a  comprehensive  and  exten- 
sive scheme  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  city  for  its  future  development." 

The  introducer  of  the  resolution  was 
Alderman  J.  H.  Garden,  who  is  known 
as  the  "father  of  town  planning"  in  Cal- 
gary. A  few  months  ago  he  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  British  Isles,  where 
he  spent  much  time  in  studying  town 
planning,  more  enthusiastic  and  more 
determined  than  ever  that  this  new  city 
shall  heed  the  warning  of  Henry  Vivian 
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when  he  declared:  "Unless  you  begin 
thinking  on  this  subject  [planning  for 
the  future],  what  would  cost  you  cents 
now,  in  twenty  years'  time,  when  your 
population  has  grown  to  200,000,  will 
cost  you  pounds  to  put  right !" 

Commission  Organization 

The  Calgary  Commission  is  made  up 
of  34  members,  who  were  appointed  by 
Mayor  J.  W.  Mitchell  in  December,  191 1. 
The  membership  is  most  representative. 
There  are  physicians,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, capitalists,  labor  leaders,  editors, 
real  estate  men,  railroad  men,  grain 
brokers,  architects,  aldermen  and  city 
officials.  James  W.  Davidson  is  presi- 
dent, and  Alfred  Price  and  J.  H.  Garden 
are  vice-presidents.  Our  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  committees  on  housing 
and  sanitation,  arts  and  building  (civic 
center),  traffic  and  transportation,  parks 
and  boulevards,  draughting,  legislation, 
streets  improvements,  and  education 
and  statistics.  The  chairmen  of  these 
committees,  together  with  the  president 
and  vice-presidents,  comprise  the  execu- 
tive. 

The  housing  and  sanitation  committee 
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have,  chiefly  by  articles  in  the  press  and 
recommendations  to  the  Council,  aroused 
citizens  to  the  need  of  "eternal  vigilance" 
if  this  city  is  to  maintain  its  record  as  a 
healthful  spot  to  live  in.  The  streets 
improvements  committee  tackled  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  outdoor  advertising. 
While,  as  yet,  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  in  the  building  by-laws  such 
amendments  as  would  adequately  regu- 
late and  control  the  billboard  nuisance, 
so  called,  the  bill-posting  companies  have 
been  forced  to  comply  with  some  excel- 
lent existing  by-laws  in  a  way  that  was 
never  dreamed  of  before  the  agitation 
was  started  by  this  committee.  In  pre- 
paring their  proposed  amendments,  the 
committee  had  the  active  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  fire  chief,  the  building  in- 
spector and  the  medical  health  officer. 

A   Civic  Center  Project 

With  the  Council  of  Calgary  on  record 
in  approval  of  a  civic  center  and  the 
great  bulk  of  our  citizens  desiring  it, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  before  an- 
other year  the  site  will  be  laid  out  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  pivotal  build- 


CITY   HALL,   CALGARY 
Showing  the  new  ornamental  lighting  standards 


FAMILY    GROUP    OF    SAKCEE    INDIANS 
They   were  here  before  Calgary,  and  are  still 
occasional   visitors 

ings  erected.  In  September  it  is  intended 
to  submit  a  by-law  to  the  voters  and  ask 
them  to  decide  upon  a  site.  Two  pro- 
posed sites  with  their  approximate  cost 
will  be  placed  before  them.  The  Com- 
mission has  not  yet  recommended  the 
expert  who  will  be 
brought  here  to  lay  out 
the  site  and  to  advise 
on  traffic,  parks  and 
boulevards.  Twelve 
recognized  experts — 
I'ritish,  American  and 
Canadian — have  sub- 
mitted ofl^ers,  so  it  will 
be  seen  that  city  plan- 
ning leaders  are  will- 
ing to  try  their  hand  in 
shaping  the  future  of 
this  new  town,  which 
has  risen  but  yester- 
day, it  seems,  from  the 
virgin  prairie.  We 
have  had  sketches  sub- 
mitted, many  letters 
have  been  written,  the 
newspapers  have  been 
most  kind,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  in 
tlie  fall  the  civic  center 
project  will  receive  an 
almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval. 


no 
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A   WOODLAND   WALK    IN   ST.    GEORGE'S 
ISLAND  PARK,  BOW  RIVER,  CALGARY 

Beautification 

The  esthetic  side  of  our  work  received 
a  great  impetus  last  spring  when  Thomas 
H.  Mawson,  Hon.  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  the 
well  known  English  landscape  artist, 
spoke  before  the  Canadian  Club  under 
the  City  Planning  Commission's  auspices. 
His  plea  for  trees,  open  spaces  and  play- 
grounds aroused  much  enthusiasm.  A 
comprehensive  report,  covering  a  scheme 
for  a  system  of  parks  and  river  drive- 
ways— we  are  fortunate  in  having  two 
picturesque  rivers,  the  Bow  and  the  El- 
bow— was  rescued  from  the  municipal 
archives  where  it  had  slumbered  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  the  planning  com- 
mission is  now  working  to  have  adopted 
such  of  the  proposals  as  are  now  practic- 
able. The  parks  and  boulevards  commit- 
tee is  largely  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment for  more  playgrounds.  At  present 
an  aldermanic  committee,  the  parks 
board  and  the  City  Planning  Commission 
are  working  in  entire  accord  on  this 
problem.  I  might  say.  right  here,  that 
cooperation  is  one  of  the  watchwords  of 
our  Commission.  We  are  not  trying  to 
plow  any  ''lonely,"  if  distinguished,  fur- 
row.   We  want  to  get  things  done  !    Let 


the  credit  fall  where  it  will,  this  organi- 
zation will  try  always  to  wark  in  harmony 
with  all  who  desire  a  better  Calgary. 

Ornamental  Lighting 

Last  February  the  Commission  recom- 
mended a  system  of  decorative  street 
lighting  and  heartily  endorsed  the  system 
worked  out  by  City  Commissioner 
Graves  for  the  installation  of  140  magne- 
tite arc  lamps  on  Eighth  Avenue  (the 
principal  business  street),  and  464  orna- 
mental standards  on  the  remaining  prin- 
cipal business  streets.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  for  installation  is  $104,978 ; 
the  total  annual  cost  will  be  $41,056. 
Unfortunately,  the  question  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  cost  has  held  this 
most  desirable  improvement  back,  and  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  the  original  sum 
proposed  will  be  materially  cut  down  be- 
fore adoption  by  the  City  Council.  In 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  the  property  owners 
bore  the  whole  cost  of  installation  and  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  merchants  of  Cal- 
gary do  not  appear  to  look  at  this  propo- 
sition in  the  same  broad  and  liberal  spirit. 

The  Absentee  OvDners 

The  Calgary  Commission  is  attempting 
to  solve  the  vacant  lot  problem  in  two 
ways :  First,  by  converting  such  of  them 
as  can  be  leased  into  playgrounds  (see 
the  cartoon  which  has  helped  to  popu- 
larize this  method)  ;  and  second  bv  ap- 
plying at  the  next  session  of  the  Alberta 
Legislature  for  power  to  compel  the  ab- 
sentee owners  to  clean  up  their  property. 
President  Davidson  brought  the  matter 
of  littered  lots  before  the  Commission 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Legis- 
lative Committee.  The  result  of  it  all 
was  that  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Commission 
meeting  as  a  whole  : 

"Resolved.  That  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission request  the  City  Council  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  for  power 
to  clean  up  vacant  property  in  the  case  of  non- 
resident owners  and  where  no  local  agent  is 
known,  and  to  charge  the  cost  thereof  against 
the  property  as  a  tax  to  be  collected  when  the 
general  taxes  are  paid,  in  the  manner  now  in 
force  for  clearing  sidewalks  of  snow." 

That  resolution  passed  the  City  Coun- 
cil without  opposition,  and  the  City  So- 
licitor will  this  fall  take  the  necessary 
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steps  to  secure  this  power  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  at  Edmonton. 

Publicity 

Some  remarks  of  mine  at  the  Boston 
Convention  regarding  "campaigning  in 
the  newspapers"  seemed  to  interest  some 
delegates.  I  am  not  aware  that  our 
method  is  new,  but  that  it  works  satis- 
factorily my  bulging  scrapbooks  seem  to 
attest.  The  Commission  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Civic  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Planning  and 
other  like  bodies,  and  the  secretary  reads 
carefully  all  their  bulletins  and  pam- 
phlets with  a  view  to  gleaning  something 
for  "home  consumption."  He  also  reads 
regularly  several  publications  which  de- 
vote considerable  space  to  town  planning 
on  this  continent  and  abroad,  including, 
of  course.  The  American  City.  What 
I  think  will  appeal  to  local  readers  I  edit 
and  prepare  for  republication,  taking 
care  to  have  it  legible,  never  over  a  col- 
umn in  length — usually  much  under — 
with,  if  possible,  a  local  application  or 
an  introduction  which  will  differentiate 
it  from  "boiler-plate"  miscellany. 

I  take  it  to  the  editors  of  our  papers — 
we  have  one  morning  and  two  afternoon 
papers — and  simply  say  :  "If  you  can  find 
room  for  this,  run  it  any  time  it  suits 
you."  Every  paper  must  have  miscel- 
lany. A  certain  amount  must  be  "stand- 
ing" ready  to  fill  up  an  odd  column,  or  a 
corner  here  or  there.  If  the  city  planner 
turns  in  bright,  well-edited  copy,  any 
editor  will  be  glad  to  run  it.  About  once 
a  month  I  endeavor  to  make  a  showing 
of  three  or  four  columns  with  a  good,  big 
heading.  After  the  Boston  convention 
one  of  our  editors  offered  me  a  page  of 
his  Saturday  issue  to  feature  that  con- 
ference. Needless  to  say,  I  accepted  the 
ofifer  (though  busv  with  the  accumulated 
correspondence  of  two  weeks'  absence), 


ONE  OF  THE  CALGARY  PLAYGROUND 
CAMPAIGN  CARTOONS 

supplied  sufficient  copy,  and  wrote,  be- 
sides, an  editorial  intended  as  a  purely 
local  appeal.  This  supplement,  I  might 
add,  received  many  kind  notices  in  the 
press  and  well  repaid  the  writer  for  the 
work  involved  in  producing  it. 

In  the  brief  six  months  that  this  Com- 
mission has  been  in  existence  we  have, 
we  feel,  but  touched  the  fringe  of  our 
many  problems.  All  too  little  has  been 
accomplished.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
encouraged  by  the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  our  citizens,  the  active 
cooperation  of  some  of  our  civic  officials, 
and  the  warm  and  able  support  of  our 
press — encouraged  and  heartened  to  put 
forth  greater  efiforts  to  make  this  a  liv- 
able, slumless  city  which  shall  stand  a 
monument  in  this  new  land  to  the  fore- 
sight and  devotion  of  its  early  citizens. 


The  Beauty  of  Summer  Foliage  in  a  European 

Capital 


ONE   OF   VIENNA'S   BEAUTIFUL  PARKS 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  FRANZENSRING,  VIENNA 
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Commission    GoAernment  and  City  Planning 

By  Ernest  S.   Bradford,   Ph.  D.,   Washington,   D.  C. 

Member  Committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League  on  Commission  Form  of  Government 


THE  adoption  of  the  commission  form 
of  government  during  the  past  year 
by  half  a  hundred  additional  cities  of 
all  sections,  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of 
many  observers  that  the  municipal  board  of 
flirectors  has  become  firmly  established  in 
American  municipal  practice.  It  has  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  the  fad  in  politics  and  is 
recognized  as  a  substantial  improvement 
among  forms  of  administration,  based  upon 
methods  of  business  organization  which 
have  been  tested  and  found  successful. 
Now,  after  a  period  during  which  public 
interest  has  been  widely  aroused  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  new  form  of  government  and 
its  adoption  and  operation  in  so  large  a 
number  of  municipalities,  appears  another 
movement — that  for  city  planning.  It  com- 
mands the  attention  of  large  conferences. 
It  takes  shape  slowly  but  none  the  less 
surely.  If  the  commission  type  of  govern- 
ment is  destined  to  be  accepted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  American  cities,  as  now  seems 
likely,  and  to  find  favor  in  even  our  largest 
centers,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  city 
plan  is  becoming  recognized  as  a  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  part  of  the  work  of 
civic  betterment.  It  is  in  order,  therefore, 
to  inquire  as  to  the  relation  between  these 
two  movements.  What  influence  will  the 
installation  of  the  small-board  plan  have 
upon  the  work  of  securing  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  municipal  improvement?  And, 
conversely,  how  will*  the  adoption  of  a  city 
plan  af¥ect  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment? 

To  answer  these  questions,  it  will  be  well 
to  recall  briefly  the  results  so  far  secured 
in  commission-governed  cities,  and  the 
features  responsible  for  the  success  of  that 
form,  and  to  examine  as  well  some  of  the 
elements  of  city  planning. 

The  several  studies  made  of  the  operation 
of  the  commission  form  have  revealed 
clearly  certain  well  defined  changes  which 
have  been  effected  in  city  government. 
Waste  and  extravagance  have  been  replaced 
by  care  and  economy;  financial  methods 
have  wonderfully  improved;  property  and 
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life  have  been  better  protected,  laws  en- 
forced, streets  paved  and  cleaned,  and  kept 
clean,  at  small  expense;  progress  made  in 
health  and  sanitation;  franchises  safe- 
guarded; better  lighting  and  water  fur- 
nished more  cheaply.  There  is  no  need  to 
dwell  on  these  at  length.  The  results  are 
known  to  all. 

The  commission  form  enables  the  voters 
to  choose  their  officials  directly,  free  from 
outside  considerations;  it  organizes  the  ad- 
ministration simply,  and  as  a  unit;  and  it 
provides,  through  the  accessory  features 
now  regarded  as  almost  indispensable,  the 
means  by  which  officers  and  ordinances  are 
made  subject  at  any  time  to  the  will  of  the 
voters,  when  expressed  clearly  after  due  de- 
liberation. More  specifically,  the  selection 
of  competent  officials  is  made  comparatively 
easy,  because  there  are  few  to  be  elected, 
and  public  attention  is  focussed  upon  these 
few — the  short  ballot;  because  c//  the  voters 
of  the  city  nominate  and  elect  all  of  the 
governing  body,  thus  insuring  the  choice  of 
better  known  and  presumably  more  capable 
men ;  and  because  state  and  national  politics 
are  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  local 
issues.  Nominations  are  by  petition,  afiford- 
ing  wide  competition  and  an  open  primary. 
People  choose  their  candidates  directly. 
Party  names — that  is,  the  names  of  na- 
tional political  parties — in  most  cases  are 
not  allowed  on  the  nominating  or  election 
ballots.  Municipal  party  names  might  well 
be  permitted,  provided  they  were  genuinely 
local,  and  not  merely  subterfuges  under 
which  the  local  division  of  a  state  or 
national  party  machine  seeks  to  operate. 

After  election  the  administration  is 
properly  organized.  Following  the  plan  of 
many  stock  companies  of  concentrating  the 
corporate  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
directing  board,  the  commission  of  five, 
or  three,  is  given  authority  to  pass  ordi- 
nances— subject  to  certain  publicity  checks 
and  constitutional  limitations — to  appoint  all 
subordinate  officials,  and  to  enforce  ordi- 
nances. This  exercise  of  both  legislative 
and  executive  power  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  commission  form.  The  division  of 
municipal  work  into  departments  is  accom- 
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panied  by  placing  a  commissioner  at  the 
head  of  each  department,  the  individual 
commissioner  being  subject  to  the  commis- 
sion as  a  whole.  Assistants  and  employees 
are  responsible  to  the  entire  board  or  to 
the  single  commissioner.  Merit  provisions, 
which  prevent  the  appointment  or  retention 
of  employees  for  political  reasons,  are  de- 
signed after  the  administration  is  in  opera- 
tion to  continue  the  separation  of  partisan 
influence  from  administrative  efficiency. 

Further,  officials  are  held  constantly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  few  in  number,  that  each  is 
head  of  a  department  and  known  as  such 
to  his  fellow  citizens;  that  publicity  of  the 
acts  of  the  commission  is  fully  provided  in 
the  best  charters;  and  that  in  most  in- 
stances, ordinances  are  subject  to  a  vote  of 
approval  under  the  referenduhi  or  initiative, 
and  the  officials  themselves  may  be  removed 
by  the  recall.  The  details  of  these  features 
differ  in  various  charters,  but  the  main 
points  are  similar. 

The  men  chosen  under  this  form  are  re- 
ported to  be  of  a  higher  type,  on  the  whole, 
than  under  the  aldermanic  system.  Many 
commissioners,  it  is  true,  were  formerly 
councilmen,  or  held  some  other  municipal 
office,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  personal 
popularity  still  counts  for  much.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  of  those  who  have  been 
termed  "city  politicians,"  those  elected 
have  been  of  the  better  sort  and  their  acts 
have  been  more  satisfactory  than  they  were 
under  the  old  form.  Even  where  the  new 
commission  has  consisted  largely  of  former 
councilmen  or  mayors,  their  action  has  been 
characterized  by  a  degree  of  public  spirit, 
promptness  and  efficiency  not  previously 
known.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  very 
clear. 

This  "business  type"  of  city  government 
is  well  along  in  the  making.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent we  have  been  busily  engaged  in  grasp- 
ing the  commission  idea  and  applying  it  to 
our  administrations.  What  modifications 
need  to  be  devised  for  the  smaller  and  for 
the  largest  centers  have  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered. These  can  be  better  determined 
after  the  accumulation  of  a  larger  fund  of 
municipal  experience.  It  may  be,  that  one 
commissioner  or  mayor  is  enough  for  the 
city  of  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants; 
that  three  commissioners  are  sufificient  for 
the  city  of  less  than  fifty  thousand;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  in  cities  of  this  size,  with 


their  present  functions,  all  the  time  of  five 
commissioners  will  not  be  required.  It  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  five  commissioners 
can  be  elected  to  advantage  at  one  time  even 
in  cities  of  half  a  million  population.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia  and  Boston  to  recog- 
nize a  sub-local  government — a  smaller  di- 
vision than  the  entire  city,  but  not  a  ward — 
a  real  unit  of  administration,  organized  on 
the  commission  plan,  but  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  as  a  whole.  These  im- 
portant details  should  be  worked  out  from 
the  study  of  the  actual  experience  of  cities. 
But  the  main  outline  of  all  the  commission 
forms  is  the  same;  the  broad  features  of  a 
fairly  effective  city  government  have  been 
sketched  for  us  by  Galveston  and  Houston 
and  Des  Moines  and  Oakland  and  Spokane 
and  other  pioneers.  We  have  gone  for- 
ward along  a  fairly  definite  line,  wondering 
sometimes  a  little,  perhaps,  at  the  chance 
which  has  enabled  us  to  take  from  the  com- 
mercial field  the  corporate  board  of  direc- 
tors and  set  that  successful  form  of  organi- 
zation at  work  for  the  city. 

City  Planning 

How  does  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment affect  city  planning? 

The  purpose  of  the  city  plan  is  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  outline,  according  to  which 
our  cities  and  towns  may  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  cleanliness,  utility  and  beauty.  The 
municipality  is  to  supply  the  needs  of  its 
citizens.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the 
city's  growth  of  the  next  ten,  or  twenty,  or 
forty  years — for  the  development  of  resi- 
dence sections,  of  manufacturing  districts, 
of  transfer  and  transportation  facilities — 
for  water,  sewers,  lights,  sanitation,  schools, 
playgrounds,  good  homes,  healthy  citizens. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  "plan"  have  been 
so  well  presented  and  are  so  manifest  that 
they  will  not  be  argued  here.  Only  a  few 
requisite  conditions  will  be  noted. 

Wise  city  planning  demands  a  citizenship 
alive  to  the  future  needs  of  the  city  and  to 
the  value  of  definite  ends  to  work  for.  It 
requires  a  citizenship  inspired  to  action. 
The  commission  form  does  not  necessarily 
make  city  dwellers  more  public-spirited,  but 
the  experience  of  commission-governed 
cities  is  that  it  increases  interest  in  civic 
affairs.  The  actual  task  of  arousing  public 
opinion  to  the  value  of  the  city  plan  must 
depend   to  a  great  extent  upon  voluntary 
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organizations  of  energetic  and  far-sighted 
citizens. 

The  second  requisite  is  an  administration 
sensitive  to  popular  demands,  and  wilHng  to 
adopt  a  well-devised  plan  if  so  demanded. 
This  is  much  more  easily  obtained  under 
the  small  board  than  from  a  council  and 
mayor. 

A  third  desideratum  is  promptness  and 
efficiency  in  putting  the  plan  into  operation. 
In  this  respect  the  commission  form  appears 
to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  com- 
missions have  not  only  been  willing  to 
recognize  popular  demands  and  to  accede 
to  them,  but  they  have  in  many  cases  anti- 
cipated the  need  of  a  city  plan  and  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  securing  one.  The 
first  commission  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
employed  an  expert  to  lay  out  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  parks  and  driveways  and 
city  beautifying,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  commission  acquired  a  beautiful  island 
in  the  Cedar  River,  close  to  the  business 
center  of  the  city,  for  the  location  of  the 
new  city  hall  and  civic  center.  Dallas  has 
adopted  under  its  commission  a  compre- 
hensive city  plan.  Omaha  and  Chattanooga, 
Oakland  and  San  Diego,  Memphis  and 
Walla  Walla  and  Spokane — all  have  city 
plans  under  consideration.  It  is  true  that 
municipalities  which  are  not  commission- 
governed  are  pressing  forward  along  this 
line,  but  progress  seems  to  be  more  rapid 
where  the  small-board  plan  obtains.  After 
public  sentiment  has  come  to  demand  a  city 
plan,  the  commission  is  readier  to  adopt  it. 
Once  adopted,  it  is  further-sighted,  more 
prompt  and  more  sincere  in  execution. 

The  city  plan  should  be  broad  enough  to 
include  all  the  many  aspects  of  municipal 
development — not  only  a  system  of  parks 
and  trees  and  drives,  but  for  schools  and 
playgrounds  and  libraries,  for  water  and 
lighting  and  paving,  for  bridges  and  streets 
and  sewers,  markets,  and  the  inspection  of 
milk  and  foods,  building  regulations,  the 
prevention  of  congestion,  and  every  phase 
of  civic  development.  These  should  not  be 
carried  to  extremes,  but  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  such  will  soon  be  the  case.  A 
broad  city  plan  is  more  feasible  under  a 
commission  representing  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens and  elected  by  all  than  where  ward 
aldermen  are  each  contending  for  local  ad- 
vantage. 

The  city  plan  needs  to  be  carried  out  ac- 
cording   to    a    continuous    and    consistent 


policy.  The  longer  terms  which  are  becom- 
ing more  usual  for  commissioners  conduce 
to  a  more  stable  and  unified  execution  than 
is  possible  under  a  rapidly  changing  council. 

To  secure  these  and  other  desired  ends, 
we  are  entitled  to  use  the  machinery  which 
has  been  prepared  to  take  needed  collective 
action — the  establishment  which  we  have 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
public  business.  Why  depend  so  exclusively 
upon  private  and  voluntary  associations, 
with  their  more  or  less  fragmentary  view 
of  the  needs  of  the  city,  while  we  have  at 
hand  a  strong  and  unified  arm  of  admin- 
istration, the  municipal  government?  Not 
forgetting  the  field  which  private  and  semi- 
public  bodies  may  well  occupy,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  for  many  purposes  more 
effective  action  may  be  taken  by  a  public 
administrative  body.  We  are  just  learning 
how  to  make  our  servants  serve  us — how  to 
use  the  powerful  machinery  called  the  city 
government.  What  we  need  to  do  with  the 
machinery  we  are  outlining  clearly  by 
means  of  the  city  plan;  but  its  satisfactory 
operation  we  might  well  have  despaired  of, 
had  not  the  civic  engineers  of  Galveston 
and  Des  Moines  brought  together  a  number 
of  modern  political  inventions  into  one  im- 
proved mechanism  of  wonderful  power  and 
efficiency. 

The  commission  form  makes  city  plan- 
ning easier  of  adoption  and  execution.  Will 
city  planning  have  any  efifect  on  the  success 
of  the  commission  form?  The  answer  to 
this  question  at  once  suggests  itself.  The 
city  plan  tends  to  clearly  define  the  ends 
toward  which  any  form  of  government 
should  work.  To  have  a  clear  outline  of 
what  is  to  be  done  is  to  render  more  easy 
the  task  of  government;  for  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  city  administration  in 
the  past  has  been  a  lack  of  objectiveness — 
a  failure  to  outline  the  results  to  be  secured. 
When  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corpora- 
tion has  a  certain  number  of  items  to  manu- 
facture or  a  specified  output  to  sell  within 
a  given  time,  why  should  not  the  municipal 
board  have  before  it  just  as  clearly  what  it 
expects  to  accomplish  during  the  coming 
year,  or  several  years? 

Improved  forms  of  government  go  hand 
in  hand  with  city  planning.  Just  as  the 
commission  type  increases  the  chance  for 
home  rule  in  cities,  since  the  state  is  more 
likely  to  grant  additional  powers  where 
capacity  has  been  shown  in  exercising  those 
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already  bestowed,  so  it  promotes  the  adop- 
tion and  execution  of  a  city  plan,  which  is 
more  likely  to  receive  the  united  support  of 
the  people  on  account  of  their  confidence  in 
the  governing  body  which  is  to  carry  out 
the  plan.  The  city  plan,  which  proposes 
the  large  municipal  ends  to  be  attained — a 
task  of  no  mean  magnitude,  and  not  to  be 
lightly  undertaken — ofifers  a  broad  outline 
of  future  work,  which  makes  the  task  of 
government  more  definite  and  therefore 
easier.     Now  that  city  government  is  being 


lifted  out  of  the  chaos  of  inefficient  organ- 
ization and  wasteful  methods,  and  made  an 
organ  of  real  administration,  responsive  to 
the  public  will,  the  way  has  been  cleared  to 
go  forward  to  the  great  work  of  planning 
the  future  of  urban  centers.  The  commis- 
sion form  and  city  planning  are  two  closely- 
related  movements,  with  which  may  well  be 
joined  other  related  efforts  for  municipal 
betterment.  Upon  these  foundations  may 
be  substantially  built  the  strong  and  beau- 
tiful cities  of  to-morrow. 


Regulating  the  Height  of  Fireproof  Com- 
mercial Buildings 


By  Arthur   C.   Comey 


IN  building  height  regulation,  as  applied  to 
the  strictly  fireproof  commercial  build- 
ings, three  underlying  factors  alone  are 
of  controlling  importance  to  the  public — 
congestion,  light  and  air,  and  architectural 
effect.  Though  these  three  factors  are  de- 
pendent directly  on  width  of  street,  limita- 
tions in  many  American  cities  ignore  it,  and 
but  very  imperfectly  meet  the  conditions. 

Regulations  in  force  and  proposed  may 
be  classified  in  six  main  groups: 

(i)  The  flat  limit,  if  low,  gives  relatively 
uniform  architectural  effect,  but  does  not 
permit  the  tower  building,  which  has  both 
architectural  and  practical  value,  and  does 
not  consider  width  of  street,  though  it  bears 
an  imperfect  relation  to  congestion  over 
large  areas. 

(2)  Limit  to  height  proportioned  to 
width  of  street  covers  the  factor  of  light 
and  air  precisely,  but  does  not  permit  tower 
buildings,  though  it  does  encourage  archi- 
tectural uniformity. 

(3)  Height  controlled  by  a  sloping  line 
from  opposite  side  of  the  street  takes  into 
account  light  and  air  only,  and  is  not 
adapted  to  effective  architectural  treatment. 

(4)  Height  controlled  by  area  of  cross 
sections  or  elevations  may  meet  congestion 
in  part,  but  is  apt  to  be  confusing  and  is 
seldom  adapted  to  architectural  effect. 

(5)  Limit  by  cubage,  that  is,  total  vol- 
ume, covers  the  factor  of  congestion  over 
large  areas  only,  and  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  light  and  air,  for  the  entire 
building  may  be  built  as  a  great  wall  on 
the  street  line. 


(6)  Limit  by  cubage  proportioned  to 
width  of  street  covers  the  factor  of  con- 
gestion precisely,  and  permits  effective 
architectural  treatment,  but  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  simple  cubage  method 
in  the  matter  of  light  and  air. 

A  combination  of  the  second  and  last  of 
these  methods  will  evidently  be  most  effec- 
tive. Cubage  (and,  therefore,  the  factor  of 
congestion)  and  the  average  height  of  the 
front  elevation  (and,  therefore,  the  factor 
of  light  and  air)  will  vary  directly  as  the 
width  of  the  street,  and  the  tower  building 
will  be  encouraged,  without  the  abuse  of 
its  unrestricted  adoption.  Furthermore,  the 
regulation  should  be  simple  in  its  provisions, 
and  clear  in  its  application.  Leaving  out  all 
accessory  factors,  the  following  regulation 
has  been  worked  out  for  the  concrete  case 
of  Houston,  Texas,  a  city  of  intermediate 
size,  with  rather  uniformly  broad  streets, 
and  represents  quite  ideal  conditions  in 
dealing  with  this  problem: 

HEIGHT  REGULATION  FOR  STRICTLY 

FIREPROOF  COMMERCIAL 

BUILDINGS 

A  building  may  occupy  its  entire  lot  to  a 
height  not  exceeding  the  width  of  the  princi- 
pal street  upon  which  it  faces,  and  not  exceed- 
ing in  any  case  100  feet.  Above  this  height 
the  cubage  of  the  building  shall  not  exceed 
one-fourth  of  such  height  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  lot. 

With  narrower  streets  or  greater  popula- 
tion, the  actual  proportions  might  need  to  be 
changed,  but  the  principle  would  rema'  1  the 
same. 


Home  Building  in  the  "City  of  Homes" 

How  Philadelphia,  through  the  Generosity  of  Stephen  Girard,  Makes 
the  Construction  of  Ideal  Homes  a  Paying  Invest- 
ment   for    Orphaned    Boys 

By  Ferdinand  H.   Graser,  A.  M. 


WHEN  William  Penn  laid  out  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  in  1683,  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  each  dweller 
therein  would  have  his  own  home  with  its 
little  garden  and  its  surrounding  trees.  In 
the  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  that  have 
since  elapsed  Philadelphia  has  struggled 
valiantly,  and  with  success,  to  maintain  its 
supremacy  as  the  "City  of  Homes."  The 
city  has  always  had  one  house  for  each 
group  of  five  people.  The  proportion  has 
not  varied  to  any  great  degree  in  half  a 
century.  There  are  now  342,800  separate 
dwelling  houses,  and  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  add  that  there  are  368,000  bathtubs  in 
those  houses. 

The  congestion  of  the  third  manufactur- 
ing city  in  the  Union  has,  however,  played 
sad  havoc  in  many  parts  of  the  city  with  the 
Penn  ideal.     Last  year  there  was  produced 


in  Philadelphia  about  $750,000,000  worth  of 
manufactures,  and  the  smoke  of  the  fur- 
naces was  no  good  thing  for  street  trees. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  in  number  of  apartment  houses, 
each  one  meaning  a  new  departure  from 
the  principles  of  home-building  upon  which 
the  city  was  founded. 

It  remained  for  another  municipal  phi- 
lanthropist, Stephen  Girard,  to  furnish  the 
means  whereby  the  city  may,  in  a  measure, 
combat  the  conditions  making  for  retarda- 
tion, and  furnish  its  workers  of  moderate 
means  with  ideal  one-family  homes,  on 
clean,  well-paved  streets,  with  good  trans- 
portation facilities,  with  convenient  park 
playgrounds,  a  central  heating  and  lighting 
plant,  and  many  comforts  which  even  the 
owner  of  his  home  does  always  enjoy. 
These  homes  are  rented  to  the  wage  work- 
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ers  at  moderate  figures,  ranging  from  $30 
to  $49  per  month. 

Stephen  Girard  died  in  1831.  He  left  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  an  estate  of  several 
million  dollars,  the  bulk  of  which  was  to  be 
used  for  founding  his  famous  institution 
for  orphaned  boys,  Girard  College.  There 
are  1,500  boys  there  to-day.  The  Estate  is 
administered  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
through  appropriate  officers  known  as  the 
Board  of  City  Trusts,  and  this  Board  is 
building  the  model  homes  referred  to.  Thus 
it  works  out  that  the  city  builds  the  homes 
as  an  investment,  and  uses  the  income  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  College. 

There  are  several  features  in  this  build- 
ing operation  that  might  well  be  copied 
elsewhere.  The  most  interesting  is  the  slid- 
ing scale  of  rentals,  depending  on  the  sea- 
sons. Under  this  scale  the  total  operation 
of  281  houses  thus  far  completed  is  divided 
into  seventeen  classes,  with  from  two  to  34 
houses  in  each  class.  In  class  "H"  there 
are  23  houses.  In  January  the  rental  for 
these  is  $35.50  each;  in  February,  $33.50; 
March,  $31.50;  April,  $29.50,  and  for  the 
four  months  succeeding  to  September  it 
drops  to  $27.00;  because  of  the  lessened 
use  of  heat,  light  and  hot  water,  which 
are  furnished  free  in  unlimited  quantities 
to  all  tenants.     In  September  the  rental  is 


$27.50,  and  it  increases  at  $2  per  month 
until  the  high  point  is  reached  in  January. 

The  Settlement  lies  in  the  southern  part 
of  Philadelphia,  on  Seventeenth,  Eight- 
eenth, Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets, 
with  the  areas  between,  and  from  Porter  to 
Shunk  Streets.  The  central  power  plant  is 
at  Twentieth  Street  and  Oregon  Avenue. 
The  pipes  and  wires  through  which  its  ser- 
vice is  distributed  are  all  underground,  but 
readily  accessible  at  all  times. 

The  houses  are  two  and  three  stories  in 
height,  each  with  an  air  chamber  under  the 
roof,  and  containing  seven,  eight  and  nine 
rooms.  Most  of  them  are  semi-detached, 
with  front,  side  and  rear  yards,  but  a  few 
are  built  in  a  solid  row,  with  gardens  only 
in  the  rear. 

The  city,  acting  through  the  Girard  Es- 
tate, and  with  funds  of  the  Estate,  goes  to 
considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  main- 
tain the  improvement  in  a  high  class  man- 
ner. It  exercises  constant  and  vigilant  care 
not  only  of  the  dwellings,  but  also  of  the 
surrounding  streets,  the  trees  and  plots  of 
grass,  and  looks  after  the  removal  of 
waste  and  the  general  order  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  properties. 

Altogether,  the  operation  is  a  unique  one, 
thoroughly  worthy  of  a  forward  place  in 
the  annals  of  city  planning. 


A  Swimming  Pool  Operated  by  Water  Works 

Commissioners 

By  J.  M.  Sherwin 


THE  thriving  and  industrious  city  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  is  in  the  van  with  other 
municipalities  in  the  movement  of 
building  sound  bodies  for  its  youth.  Promi- 
nent among  the  agencies  employed  is  a 
swimming  pool,  controlled  and  operated  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Water  Works  of  the 
city. 

The  pool  was  built  on  reclaimed  land, 
fronting  on  the  bay,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500. 
The  interior  covers  a  space  of  75  feet  by 
155  feet,  lined  with  Portland  cement.  The 
depth  of  water  ranges  from  i  ft.  6^  ins.  to 
6  ft.  ^Yz  ins.,  and  is  supplied  from  a  4-in. 
pipe.     On  the   west   side   of  the  pool  are 


located  the  cabinets  and  attendant's  room. 
During  three  months  of  the  year,  a  care- 
taker is  employed,  who  is  paid  $75  per 
month. 

The  pool  is  open  practically  all  day,  and 
the  attendant  gives  instruction  free,  and 
rents  suits  for  a  nominal  sum.  Two  days 
a  week  are  set  apart  for  women  and  girls; 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  days  are  "blue 
Mondays"  for  the  boys.  Reasonable  regu- 
lations are  strictly  enforced;  one  requires 
all  bathers  to  take  a  shower  before  entering 
the  pool;  another  rule  forbids  anyone  re- 
maining in  the  water  longer  than  45  minutes 
at  any  one  time;  and  another  forbids  spit- 
ting in  the  pool. 
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The  boys,  of  course,  take  full  advantage  of 
the  sport,  coming  early  and  staying  as  late 
as  the  rules  permit.  The  girls,  however,  are 
rapidly  learning  the  two-finger  sign  of  the 
craft,  and  on  their  days  flock  to  the  pool  in 
great  numbers — on  some  days  as  many  as 
500.    And  when  they  dip  in,  such  a  babble 


and  chattering !  The  mothers  have  become 
such  champions  of  this  institution  that,  on 
girls'  days  especially,  they  come  and  bring 
their  lunches.  When  their  daughters  are 
through,  they  assist  in  drying  their  tresses, 
an  operation  which  is  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  breezes  from  the  adjacent  bay. 


Swimming  Pool  at  Ormsby  Park,  Pittsburgh 

By  James  Boyle 


THE  pool  was  open  loi  days  last  sum- 
mer (its  third  season),  and  was  a 
boon  to  the  very  poor  people  compos- 
ing the  neighborhood  where  it  is  situated — 
a  mixture  of  Irish,  German,  Poles,  Slavs, 
Italians  and  Jews.  Many  an  anxious 
mother's  heart  was  lightened  because  her 
boys  were  kept  away  from  the  river  close 
by.  In  spite  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
our   swimming   pool,    during    the    summer 


there  were  75  drownings  in  the  river  within 
the  city  limits.  If  there  had  been  more 
swimming  pools  these  deaths  might  have 
been  avoided. 

We  accommodated  84,414  patrons  during 
the  season,  all  of  whom  were  furnished 
with  towels  and  suits  free.  Each  person 
was  required  to  take  a  shower  bath  before 
entering  the  pool.  The  suits  were  donated. 
After  being  used  once  they  were  sent  (with 
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the  towels)  to  the  laundry;  if  taken  before 
3  P.  M.  they  were  returned  at  7. 
.  The  pool  measures  45  by  90  feet,  and  is 
built  of  concrete  walls  about  18  inches  thick. 
It  has  a  sloping  bottom,  graduating  the 
depth  of  water  from  2^  feet  to  9  feet. 
The  water  was  furnished  by  the  city.  The 
pool  was  emptied  every  night,  and  the 
bottom  was  scrubbed  twice  a  week.  We 
have  a  spring  board  and  a  tower  with  two 
platforms,  one  9  feet,  the  other  17  feet  high. 
Two  days  every  week  were  set  aside  for 
girls  and  women;  on  the  other  four  days 
the  pool  belonged  to  the  men  and  boys. 
We  kept  the  pool  open  every  evening  until 
9,  except  on  Saturday,  when  we  were  com- 
pelled to  close  because  we  could  not  get  our 
laundry  that  evening.  About  300  boys  and 
100  girls  learned  to  swim  at  this  pool  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Some  of  these  were  only 
seven  years  of  age. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  pool  was  as 
follows : 

Laundry    (by  contract)  . . .  .$1,000 

Wages  of  3  men 600 

3  barrels  liquid  soap 150 


$1,750 

Our  accommodations  were  very  meager. 

We  had  but  2y  lockers,  each  4  by  6  feet, 

and  had  to  crowd  seven  and  eight  persons 

into  each  of  them.    Patrons  had  to  undress 


and  dress  in  these  small  places.  This  fos- 
tered a  temptation  to  steal.  Individual 
lockers  with  one  or  two  common  dressing 
rooms  would  do  away  with  these  difficulties. 
Four  hundred  small  lockers  would  not  take 
up  much  room.  They  could  be  placed  back 
to  back,  thus  leaving  aisles,  in  each  of 
which  one  long  bench  could  be  placed. 
These  aisles  could  be  used  as  dressing 
rooms. 

A  pool  of  this  size,  furnished  with  indi- 
vidual lockers,  could  accommodate  400 
patrons  every  hour,  allowing  half  an  hour 
to  each  person.  There  should  be  a  large 
clock  in  full  view  of  every  one  in  the  pool. 
When  a  patron  is  given  his  towel,  suit  and 
locker  key,  he  could  be  told  at  what  time  he 
is  expected  to  turn  in  his  key.  If  the  clock 
is  where  he  can  see  it,  he  knows  when  to 
leave  the  pool. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  neighborhood 
used  to  come  in  the  evenings  to  watch  the 
younger  people  in  the  pool.  We  placed 
chairs  and  benches  around  the  pool  for 
spectators;  often  on  ladies'  evenings  we 
had  as  many  as  500  visitors,  besides  the 
swimmers. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  such  a  pool  should  be  printed 
large  enough  to  attract  notice,  and  should 
be  posted  conspicuously;  still  more  im- 
portant is  it  that  they  should  be  enforced. 


Legal  Powers  of  Health  Departments 

Requirements  and  Limitations  of  Police  Power  Laws — Importance  of 

Safeguarding  the  Right  of  the  Community 

to  Protect  Itself 

By  W.  A.  Evans,  M.S.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Ph. 

Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  Northwestern  University  of  Chicago,  Editor  Health 
Department  "Chicago  Tribune" 


AS  a  general  proposition,  health  de- 
partments originate  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. Each  new  activity  begins 
as  the-  result  of  some  unusual  demand. 
These  being  truths,  we  are  prepared  to  find 
that  health  ordinances  and  laws  are  gen- 
erally very  unskillfully  drawn.  They  fit 
much  more  accurately  the  basic  community 
neecj  than  they  do  the  technical  require- 
ments of  legal  procedure.  Individuals  are 
constantly  battling  to  gain  larger  rights 
over  the  community.  Each  decision  which 
is  given  to  such  individuals  is  used  as  a 
precedent  on  which  others  stand  and  battle 
for  further  limitations  of  the  right  of  the 
community  to  protect  itself. 

For  these  reasons  there  is  great  need  that 
health  departments  should  have  their  laws 
and  ordinances  carefully  studied  by  consti- 
tutional lawyers,  to  make  them  jibe  with 
legal  requirements  as  well  as  with  sanitary 
and  economic  demands.  Fundamentally, 
every  man  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  but  no  man  should 
so  exercise  this  right  as  to  interfere  unduly 
with  the  rights  of  other  men.  The  dogma 
of  liberty  is  a  broad,  rather  than  a  narrow, 
selfish  or  exclusively  individualistic  one. 
No  man  should  use  his  property  so  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  use  of  property  by  others. 
The  right  of  improper  use  may  mean  tem- 
porary increase  of  liberty  for  him,  but  it 
means  a  decrease  in  general  liberty — and, 
ultimately,  a  decrease  in  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  who  was  given  improper  power. 
Upon  this  principle  of  gaining  liberty  for 
the  mass  by  differentiating  between  the 
proper  and  improper  use  of  individual  lib- 
erty, there  is  based  the  great  legal  principle 
called  police  power.  The  basis  of  police 
power  is  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
the  supreme  law.  All  health  work  is 
based  on  police  power.  Police  power  rests 
with  the  people  themselves.  In  ordinary 
times  and  for  ordinary  matters,  the  people 


delegate  the  law-making  functions  to  the 
national,  state  or  municipal  legislative 
bodies;  the  administration  to  adminis- 
trative bodies,  similarly  divided;  and  the 
judicial  functions  to  the  judicial  machinery. 
In  times  of  great  emergency,  action  lies 
with  the  people.  Their  rights  are  primitive 
and  all-compelling — for  example,  mob  and 
mass  rule.  This  is  because  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  mass  must  be 
protected — even  though,  in  order  to  do  so, 
it  is  necessary  to  neglect  or  even  over-ride 
the  machinery  devised  to  fit  the  usual  de- 
mands. In  ordinary  times,  police  power  by 
mob  action  would  be  useless  or  worse; 
hence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  create  cer- 
tain machinery  called  police  power  laws, 
and  these  must  conform  to  certain  legal 
standards.  These  standards  are  three,  with 
such  an  abnormal  development  of  the  third 
that  sometimes  a  fourth  is  added. 

Legal  Requirements  of  Police  Power  Laws 

A — The  condition  which  is  sought  to  be 
met  must  be  worth  while.  It  must  be  caus- 
ing hardship  or  harm  more  universal  in 
character  or  more  destructive  to  rights 
than  the  remedy  which  is  sought  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  diiiference  must  be  material — 
it  must  be  more  than  borderline.  In  mak- 
ing proof  of  the  benefits  of  the  remedy  it 
is  proper  to  lay  stress  on  future  benefits  or 
accruing  harm  from  no  remedy.  The  in- 
quiry, especially  in  health  matters,  should 
be  certain  to  run  deeply  enough  into  the  fu- 
ture to  develop  the  merits  of  the  case. 

B — The  remedy  proposed  must  be  rea- 
sonably adequate  to  meet  the  demands.  A 
reasonable  departure  from  this  rule  is 
proper,  provided  it  takes  due  account  of  the 
law  of  advancing  standards,  the  principle 
being  that  perfect  control  and  regulation 
can  only  be  gained  by  stages.  A  law  or 
ordinance  which  required  radical  changes 
as  a  single  step  would  probably  be  held  to 
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be  unreasonably  stringent,  even  though  the 
hygienist  knew  that  it  meant  lives  saved. 
Therefore,  it  is  proper  to  have  advancing 
standards. 

As  a  part  of  the  same  principle,  it  is 
proper  to  have  one  standard  for  future  in- 
stallations or  performances  and  another  for 
present  or  past  installations  and  perform- 
ances. Laws  prescribing  that  new  build- 
ings shall  have  a  certain  proportion  of  area- 
ways,  while  allowing  old  buildings  to  re- 
main, if  they  conform  to  a  lesser  standard, 
are  proper. 

Laws  allowing  milk  from  tubercular  cows 
to  be  sold  for  human  or  hog  consumption 
for  say  three  years,  and  prohibited  after 
that  time,  are  deemed  proper  on  the  same 
principle. 

In  order  that  this  principle  may  be  ap- 
plied, it  is  necessary  that  the  principle  of 
advancement  must  be  clearly  a  part  of  the 
law.  For  at  most,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
this :  The  second  principle  of  police  power, 
namely,  that  the  remedy  must  be  adequate, 
can  be  compromised  only  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

C — Health  laws  and  ordinances  must  be 
reasonable.  They  must  be  reasonable  in 
the  directions  indicated  in  A  and  B,  In 
addition  they  must  work  no  unreasonable 
hardships  on  the  property  or  the  rights 
which  are  invaded.  Health  laws  can  be 
proper  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  or 
confiscate  property,  restrain  freedom  and 
liberty  of  action,  imprison,  or — what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing — quarantine, 
and  all  of  these  acts  without  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  or  review  by  court  prior  to  the 
commitment  of  the  act,  provided  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  public  good  demands  such 
acts.  However,  they  are  properly  subject 
for  review  subsequent  to  the  act. 

Such  acts  must  always  be  reasonable  in 
their  every  aspect.  Where  the  need  is  not 
so  great,  the  individual  in  the  exercise  of 
his  liberty  and  the  owner  in  the  control  of 
his  property,  has  the  right  to  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  adjust  himself  in  his  prop- 
erty to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and 
thereby  to  conserve  his  interests  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  run  counter  to  the  general 
interests.  From  an  abuse  of,  or  rank  and 
extravagant  growth  of,  this  last  there  has 
grown  a  line  of  procedure  which  is  some- 
times  considered   as   a    fourth   principle. 

D — The  individual  or  the  ozvner  must 
have  due  and  proper  notice.     There  is   a 


basic  principle  of  law  that  "ignorance  of 
the  law  is  no  excuse  for  its  breach."  This 
principle  is  violated  in  requirement  D.  Yet 
the  requirements  of  health  concern  them- 
selves so  closely  with  the  intimate  lives  of 
men,  the  requirements  are  often  so  tech- 
nical, the  ultimate  good  of  the  mass  is  so 
difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  average 
individual,  that  it  becomes  just  and  fair  that 
the  individual  should  have  due  and  proper 
notice.  This  requirement  has  been  carried 
to  the  most  ridiculous  extremes.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  the  notice  should  have 
been  such  that  a  man  of  average  intelli- 
gence and  alertness  could  have  seen  and 
understood. 

In  determining  whether  a  man  shall  be 
excused  for  the  ignorance,  it  is  proper  for 
the  prosecution  to  put  in  evidence  any  bul- 
letin, notice,  rule  or  regulation,  and  the 
effort  made  to  publish  the  same,  and  also 
whether  the  defendant  belonged  to  any 
lodge,  society  or  association  when  such 
laws  were  discussed  or  investigated ; 
whether  the  defendant  has  agents  employed 
to  keep  him  posted  on  or  advised  as  to  laws; 
where  he  personally  or  through  his  agents 
counselled  in  the  formation  of  such  laws. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  the  law. 

In  a  democracy,  laws  must  always  re- 
spond to  the  militant  desires.  As  these  vary 
over  broad  limits,  either  the  laws  or  their 
administration  will  vary.  As  health  laws 
are  so  intimately  concerned  with  the  use  of 
liberty  and  property,  they  or  their  enforce- 
ment represent  the  maximum  of  variation. 
As  an  illustration  of  an  extreme  right  of 
this  police  power,  we  have  the  right  to 
quarantine  without  trial  by  jury.  Ordi- 
narily the  right  of  liberty  cannot  be 
abridged  except  by  a  court  procedure.  Cer- 
tain duties  of  health  protection  are  not  com- 
patible with  the  operations  of  the  machin- 
ery for  abridging  liberty.  For  example,  a 
man  with  smallpox  must  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  immediately  the  diagnosis  is  deter- 
mined or  seems  reasonably  possible.  The 
beginning  of  the  detention  cannot  wait  on 
jury  trial.  No  other  course  is  compatible 
with  the  rights  of  the  mass  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  health.  At  certain  times 
and  in  certain  kinds  of  effort,  governments 
exercising  the  functions  of  health  protec- 
tion must  have  autocratic  and  dogmatic 
powers. 

In  eminent  domain  there  is  recognition  of 
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the  necessity  of  the  limitation  of  the  rights 
of  property.  Here,  though  there  is  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  mass  to  take,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  a  man  his  prop- 
erty for  the  use  of  the  mass,  eminent  do- 
main can  only  be  used  after  legal  process 
and  with  compensation.  Police  powers  are 
much  more  arbitrary.  In  other  functions 
of  health  work,  particularly  health  con- 
servation, the  same  right  of  summary  ac- 
tion is  not  necessary.  In  physical  welfare, 
the  possibility  of  planning  ahead  increases 
and  the  right  of  summary  action  decreases. 
But  in  times  of  great  emergency  the  rights 
are  as  primitive  and  all-compelling  as  in 
mob  or  mass  rule.  The  mass  must  be  pro- 
tected regardless  of  any  and  every  machin- 
ery devised  to  fit  the  usual  conditions. 

Health  laws  and  procedures  must  take 
into  account  public  sentiment.  Hygienists 
know  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption is  ten  times  as  high  as  the  num- 
ber from  scarlet  fever;  that  consumption  is 
communicable.  Still  public  sentiment  is 
not  yet  generally  ripe  for  the  use  of  con- 
trolling methods.  Laws  governing  con- 
sumption become  more  acceptable  year  by 
year.  Typhus  fever  is  endemic  in  certain 
parts  of  Mexico,  but  laws  for  its  control 
are  not  enforceable  in  Juarez  just  now. 
Cross  the  Rio  Grande  into  El  Paso,  one 
mile  away,  and  right  of  summary  action 
would  be  upheld  by  courts  and  public  senti- 
ment. One  year  from  now  the  same  will  be 
true  in  Juarez.  Thus,  we  see  that,  in  prac- 
tical operation,  police-power  health  laws 
vary  over  a  wide  range. 

'Power  of  the  National  Government 

In  all  matters  where  the  constitution  or 
its  amendments  give  power  to  the  national 
government,  its  powers  are  paramount.  In 
such  matters  the  state  may  make  laws  or 
the  city  may  make  ordinances  which  are  in 
conformity  with  the  national  laws,  but  any 
laws  or  ordinances  not  in  conformity  with 
the  national  powers  are  invalid.  There  is 
a  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  known  as  the  welfare  clause.  The 
present  interpretation  of  this  clause  has 
given  the  national  government  the  broadest 
control  over  the  property  of  the  people  for 
certain  purposes.  It  is  under  this  clause 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  has  oper- 
ated with  such  beneficence.  Some  day  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  force  a  similar  interpre- 
tation of  this  clause   for  the  purposes  of 


protection  of  the  public  health  and  increas- 
ing the  physical  welfare  and  efficiency  of 
the  people. 

Power  of  State  Legislatures 

In  matters  not  covered  by  national  pow- 
ers, and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
people  delegate  their  legislative  powers  to 
state  legislatures,  and  these  in  turn  provide 
such  administrative  and  judicial  machinery 
as  is  not  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state. 

'Power  of  City  Councils 

In  matters  affecting  groups  of  peoples  in 
a  peculiar  way — for  example,  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  sanitary  districts — the  state 
legislature  may  delegate  legislative  power 
to  the  city  councils,  park  boards,  sanitary 
district  boards  and  similar  bodies.  Such 
delegation  of  power  is  always  specific  and 
runs  alone  to  those  things  which  are  desig- 
nated. 

Legislative  Functions  of  Health  Boards 

The  people,  through  mass  meetings,  con- 
stitutions, state  legislatures  or  city  council, 
may  give  to  boards  of  health  legislative 
functions.  But  these  bestowals  of  legisla- 
tive functions  are  limited  by  the  limitations 
of  the  bestowers.  For  example,  a  mass 
meeting  can  only  act  in  times  of  great 
emergency,  and  therefore  can  only  bestow 
function  to  meet  great  emergency.  A  state 
legislature  can  only  delegate  powers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
A  city  council  can  only  give  a  board  of 
health  powers  of  legislation  on  subjects  on 
which  the  legislature  allows  the  city  council 
to  legislate. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  the  right  to 
delegate  legislative  power.  In  the  case  of 
a  state  legislature,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
legislative  body  has  every  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  legislate  directly  or  indirectly,  ex- 
cept where  restrictions  are  placed  by  the 
state  or  national  constitutions.  Therefore, 
such  legislatures  have  the  right  to  create 
subsidiary  legislative  bodies,  except  when 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  city  council^  have  not  the  right 
to  create  subsidiary  legislative  bodies,  ex- 
cept where  their  enabling  acts  specifically 
grant  them  such  powers. 

The  need  of  elasticity  in  health  laws,  un- 
less they  are  to  fall  into  disrespect  from 
disuse,  demands  that  legislative  powers  be 
delegated  so  as  to  reach  the  administrative 
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powers  as  closely  as  possible.  A  further 
need  arises  from  the  technical  character 
of  most  of  the  points  to  be  determined. 
Where  a  body  of  men  without  technical 
training  undertakes  to  pass  on  technical 
questions,  the  laws  passed  are  frequently 
unreasonable  and  unfair  either  to  individ- 
uals or  to  the  mass.  They  are  encumbered 
by  a  mass  of  inelastic  detail.  They  are  a 
renaissance  of  the  type  of  those  old  Roman 
laws  which  Justinian  swept  away. 

The  following  are  examples  of  existing 
delegations  of  legislative  power  which  have 
been  upheld  by  the  courts,  but  which  are  no 
more  essential  than  delegations  to  health 
boards  or  departments: 

The  rights  of  courts  to  make  rules  for 
internal  government  and  on  such  external 
matters  as  that  the  rules  are  tantamount  to 
legislation. 

The  creation  of  commissions  on  stan- 
dards giving  them  the  power  to  establish 
standards  tantamount  to  legislation,  such 
standards  not  to  be  confirmed  by  subsequent 
legislative  act. 

The  creation  of  railroad  commissions 
with  both  legislative  and  judicial  functions. 

The  endowment  of  sanitary  and  park 
boards  with  legislative  functions. 

The  charter  creation  in  certain  states  of 
legislative  power  for  health  boards,  e.g.. 
New  York  and  Ohio. 

Every  department  or  board  of  health  has 
the  right  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  control  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  de- 
partment— hours  of  work,  method  of  in- 
augurating and  continuing  work;  in  fact, 
internal  rules  governing  the  officials  and  the 
work  of  all  connected  with  the  department. 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
work  or  living  of  the  general  body  of  citi- 
zens must  conform  to  the  legal  principles 
of  delegated  legislative  power  which  pre- 
vail in  the  community  concerned. 

A  Semi-Legislative  Basis  Essential  for 
Police  Power  Boards 

Rules  and  regulations  interpreting  ordi- 
nances and  laws  and  in  conformity  there- 
with are  legal  aud  proper  when  they  are 
reasonable.  Such  rules  and  regulations  are 
in  accordance  with  two  principles  of  police 
power.  They  are  notices  of  the  adminis- 
trative interpretation  of  the  provisions  of 
such  ordinances  or  laws;  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  that  police 
power  comprehends  the  power,  the  means 


and  the  interpretation  necessary  to  make 
the  power  operative. 

All  rules  and  regulations  are  subject  to 
judicial  review  as  a  part  of  the  ordinances 
which   they  interpret   and  make  operative. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  write  into  ordinances 
and  laws  -all  of  the  details  required  for 
police  power  ordinances  and  laws.  Ordi- 
nances and  laws  in  which  it  is  attempted  to 
write  such  detail  are  never  comprehensive 
enough  for  operation,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  always  burdensome  and  impos- 
sible of  exact  application  to  the  varying 
conditions  which  are  offered.  Therefore, 
conditions  not  being  uniform,  there  grows 
up  a  variation  in  interpretation  by  adminis- 
trative officials,  which  is  in  fact  legislative 
in  character,  just  the  thing  which  the  ordi- 
nances or  laws  sought  to  avoid.  Making 
a  necessary  act  an  illegal  act  leads  to  ir- 
regularity and  frequently  dishonesty. 
Theerfore,  the  only  logical  organization  of 
any  police  power  board  is  on  a  semi-legis- 
lative basis.  Such  boards  should  consist  of 
an  executive  or  administrative  officer  and 
legislative  members.  Where  such  organi- 
zations are  not  now  provided  the  state 
constitutions  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
provide  for  them.  Care  must  be  had  that 
charter  and  constitutional  provision  for 
health  work  do  not  elaborate  in  such  detail 
tlrat  the  great  mass-right  of  protection 
through  police  power  is  abridged. 

Trials  and  Injunctions 

In  the  trial  of  any  case  where  the  basis 
of  power  is  police  power,  the  case  must  be 
tried  on  its  merits. 

The  questions  sought  to  be  determined 
are: 

(A)  Is  there  need  for  this  act  of  the 
governmental  agency?  Is  the  act  of  this 
defendant  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the 
mass,  either  immediately  and  directly  or 
indirectly  or  by  example  set? 

(B)  Is  there  a  reasonable  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against  the 
mass? 

Neither  of  these  questions  can  be  deter- 
mined except  by  testimony.  Therefore, 
trials  of  police  power  cases  without  testi- 
mony are  not  proper  legal  procedures. 

In  certain  types  of  great  emergencies,  in- 
junctions should  never  lie.  To  enjoin  a 
health  department  from  controlling  a  case 
of  cholera  would  be  intolerable.  The  basic 
law  should  be  so  changed  that  habeas  cor- 
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pus  should  be  suspended  and  injunctions 
should  not  lie  in  specified  cases,  and  the 
new  law  should  be  so  worded  as  to  permit 
of  a  slight  degree  of  elasticity. 

Precedents  Tend  to  Limit  Mass  Rights 

The  tendency  of  the  law  of  precedents 
being  to  constantly  limit  the  rights  of  the 
mass  to  protection,  the  increasing  com- 
plexities of  civilization  making  a  conserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  mass  more  impera- 
tive, some  agency  or  activity  must  be  cre- 
ated or  made  operative  to  attack  certain  so- 
termed  health  laws  on  the  ground  that  they 
do  not  protect  the  mass — to  the  end  that  in 


the  precedents  there  may  be  a  proper  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

In  most  of  the  precedents  now  prevailing 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  his  property 
are  deified.  The  rights  of  the  mass  are 
minimized. 

The  growth  of  protection  against  ill- 
health  is  through  the  growth  of  public  in- 
telligence and  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  ju- 
dicial decisions.  The  responsibility  for  these 
decisions  is  to  be  divided  between  lack  of 
community  view  by  judges  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  legal  requirements  by  health 
officials. 


Municipal  Indebtedness 


By  T.   C. 

Mayor  of 

A  CORRECT  principle  of  municipal 
financing  calls  for  a  definite  provi- 
sion, carefully  practiced,  by  which 
contracted  debt  is  to  be  canceled  other  than 
by  funding  and  refunding.  A  proper  ratio 
should  always  exist  between  the  sinking 
fund  and  the  outstanding  indebtedness. 

The  duration  of  a  municipal  bond  should 
depend  largely  upon  the  size  and  probable 
growth  of  the  city;  but  for  a  public  im- 
provement of  ordinary  character,  bonds,  if 
issued,  should  terminate  concurrently  with 
the  life  of  the  impiuvement,  or  as  nearly  as 
that  time  may  be  approximated.  I  have 
known  of  two  issues  of  bonds  on  one  im- 
provement in  twenty-one  years;  the  im- 
provement now  needing  further  repairs  to 
be  properly  called  improvement.  One  of 
these  bond  issues  has  no  corresponding 
sinking  fund,  and  future  generations  are 
saddled  with  this  debt,  the  value  of  the  im- 
provement being  almost  nothing. 

The  first  issue  of  bonds  in  this  case 
should,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  made  to 
run  a  short  time  and  provision  made  for 
retiring  some  portion  each  year,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  life  of  the  improvement  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  bonds  should  have  been 
canceled.  The  interest  now  paid  annually 
on  these  two  issues  would  provide  a  sinking 
fund  large  enough  to  have  cared  for  the 
amortization  of  the  whole  indebtedness 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  improvement. 

In  all  schemes  of  public  finance,  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  relationship  of 
assessed  values  to  taxation;  to  the  value  to 
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local  business  of  maintaining  taxation  as 
nearly  level  as  practicable,  and  to  adjust- 
ing the  payment  of  long-time  bonds  to  local 
problems  of  taxation  and  capacity  to  pay  in 
such  manner  that  local  credit  shall  not  be 
destroyed. 

I  oppose  the  doctrine,  now  so  prevalent, 
that  the  future  can  take  care  of  itself.  The 
people  of  to-day  should  contract  and  pay 
their  own  debts,  and  they  fail  in  their  duty 
if  they  place  upon  future  generations  of 
men  heavy  burdens  and  onerous  responsi- 
bilities. Apart  from  this,  long-time  bond 
issues  interfere  vfiih  the  progress  that  the 
future  might  make  under  more  comfortable 
circumstances.  I  have  seen  communities 
delay  the  erection  of  a  new  school  house,  or 
the  substitution  of  a  proper  for  a  useless 
sewerage  system,  simply  because  some 
speaker  could  address  to  a  meeting  the 
argument  that  the  community  was  already 
heavily  in  debt. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
government  is  the  just  assessment,  proper 
collection  and  honest  expenditure  of  taxes. 
A  more  equitable  enjoyment  by  the  people 
of  the  products  of  labor  is  thus  secured, 
reducing  to  the  minimum  their  burdens  of 
self-government.  By  self-restraint  in  the 
contracting  of  debts,  municipalities  will  be 
enabled  to  take  care  of  their  increasing 
opportunities  for  improving  the  public  ser- 
vice— opportunities  which  are  much  re- 
stricted by  our  present  system  of  con- 
tracting long-time  bonds  without  adequate 
provision  for  their  retirement. 


Errors  in  Tree  Planting 

Two  Examples  of  Improperly  Planted  Streets 


UiNK   AiJND    UF    REAL    ESTATE    TREE  PLANTING 
Carolina  poplars,  too  tall,  too  large,   and  planted  too  close  together.     The  sparse,  neglected  top  shows  a  lack 

of   root    system 
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A    CITY    STREET    UNWISELY    PLANTED 

Silver  maples  are  considered  by  many  too   short-lived  and  weak  to  be   desirable  for  planting,  except  for 

immediate   effect 
[126] 


Renourishing  Trees 

By  J.  H.  Prost 

City  Forester,  Chicago 


IN  a  city  like  Chicago,  where,  in  many 
sections,  the  original  native  soil  has 
•been  covered  with  from  three  to  seven 
feet  of  clay,  brickbats  and  rubbish,  it  is  im- 
perative that  good  soil  be  placed  around  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  The  willows,  poplars  and 
cottonwoods  which  take  up  a  large  amount 
of  moisture,  and  whose  wood  structure  is 
largely  composed  of  moisture,  may  sur- 
vive in  these  conditions.  And  perhaps  the 
catalpas  and  ailanthus  trees,  which  send 
their  shoots  great  distances  into  the  ground, 
reach  the  original  soil  and  survive.  But  the 
best  varieties,  as  the  elm,  Norway  maples, 
lindens,  red  and  pin  oaks,  hackberries,  etc., 
cannot  thrive  under  these  conditions,  even 


REPLACING  tlNJ)l-:RS  AND  CI. AY  Willi  GOOD 

BLACK   SOIL  FOR  THE  NOURISHMENT 

OF  A  CHICAGO   STREET   TREE 


SAVING  TWO  CHICAGO  KLMS  P.V  SUP1'LYIN(. 
GOOD   SOIL 

though  they  may  originally  have  been 
planted  in  from  one  to  three  cubic  yards  of 
black  soil. 

To  renouris'h  such  trees,  the  old  filled-in 
soil  immediately  surrounding  the  good  soil 
in  which  the  tree  was  originally  planted 
should  be  removed  by  making  a  trench  from 
three  to  five  feet  deep  and  from  two  to  five 
feet  wide.  This  trench  should  then  be  filled 
with  good  soil,  and  after  the  fibrous  feed- 
ing roots  have  worked  themselves  into  this 
new  soil,  and  before  they  have  worked 
through  it  into  the  old  filled-in  dirt,  an- 
other three  feet  of  this  filling  can  be  re- 
moved and  new  soil  replaced  as  before. 
This  soil  can  be  placed  around  these  trees 
in  the  fall  or  during  the  warm  winter  days 
when  other  work  is  not  pressing. 

Two  years  ago,  I  removed  the  soil  from 
around  two  magnificent  elms,  six  inches  in 
diameter,  one  foot  from  the  ground.  These 
trees  looked  very  sickly,  were  dropping 
their  leaves  in  early  summer,  and  showed  a 
very  scarce  growth  of  branches  and  twigs. 
After  six  loads  of  clay,  brickbats,  and  cin- 
ders had  been   removed   from   around   the 
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roots  of  these  trees,  it  was  found  that  the 
nurseryman  who  originally  planted  the 
trees  had  provided  only  about  one-half  a 
cubic  yard  of  black  soil  for  each  tree,  and 
had  charged  about  $50  each  for  these  trees. 
The  photograph  illustrates  them.  A  year 
and  a  half  after  we  had  replaced  the  soil 


around  these  trees  a  wonderful  difference 
was  noticeable.  It  seemed  that  the  trees 
responded  almost  immediately,  throwing 
out  new  buds  and  twigs.  As  some  one  has 
wisely  said,  about  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense of  planting  a  tree  should  be  spent  in 
supplying  black  soil  into  which  to  plant  it. 


The  Building  Nuisance 

By  M.   Pelton  White 


IN  my  home  town,  when  a  contractor 
starts  in  to  put  up  a  business  block,  or 

tear  down  an  old  one,  pedestrians  either 
wade  through  mortar,  climb  over  cement 
barrels  and  lumber,  and  dodge  bricks,  or 
take  to  the  middle  of  the  street  (preferably 
the  latter)  while  the  work  is  in  progress.  I 
had  always  supposed  that  the  building  litter 
was  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  borne  with 
equanimity. 

Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  while  visit- 
ing a  neighboring  city  last  year  that  blocks 
could  be  torn  down  and  buildings  erected 
without  the  streets  in  their  vicinity  resem- 
bling a  wholesale  junk  heap.  One  corner 
in  particular  brought  joy  to  my  heart.  An 
old  building  was  razed  and  a  new  one  put 
in  its  place.  Before  a  single  brick  was  dis- 
turbed a  guard  fifteen  feet  high  was  erected 
on  the  inside  of  the  pavement.  Open  spaces 


were  left  that  those  interested  might  watch 
the  progress  of  the  work.  A  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  series  of  pillars  and  arches  kept 
the  passageway  dry,  also  free  from  falling 
plaster,  etc.  The  structure  was  painted 
brown  with  white  ceiling,  and  the  arches 
were  studded  with  incandescent  lights.  The 
face  of  the  causeway  was  used  for  the 
firm's  advertising.  During  the  summer 
tubbed  trees  were  placed  at  intervals  around 
the  top,  and  flower  boxes  containing  scarlet 
geraniums,  lobelia,  marguerites  and  vines 
added  to  the  general  attractiveness. 

It  doesn't  pay  ?  Nonsense  !  It's  safe  to 
wager  no  other  advertising  would  have 
brought  greater  returns.  People  were  quick 
to  see  that  a  firm  that  was  thoughtful  of 
their  comfort  and  had  pride  enough  in  its 
city  to  keep  its  streets  looking  respectable 
was  made  up  of  indivduals  who  would  be 
pretty  apt  to  give  them  a  square  deal. 


THE   ARCADE   WHICH    DID   AWAY   WITH    ONE   CASE   OF  THE   BUILDING   NUISANCE 


What  a  Street  Railway  Franchise  Should 

Contain 

By  Delos  F.  Wilcox* 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Franchises  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District  of  New  York 


THE  municipality's  irreducible  special 
interest  in  the  control  of  street  rail- 
ways lies  in  the  municipal  necessity 
of  maintaining  full  control  of  the  streets 
and  public  places.  All  the  distinctive  prob- 
lems of  city  government  center  in  this. 
Without  local  control  of  the  streets  muni- 
cipal home  rule  can  at  most  be  an  empty 
name.  State  regulation  of  public  utilities 
must,  of  course,  take  cognizance  of  inter- 
urban  street  railw^ay  service.  In  addition 
to  that,  it  must  control  the  corporate  activi- 
ties of  street  railroad  companies.  It  may 
even  supersede,  or  at  least  hold  in  abeyance, 
the  active  operation  of  local  franchise  pro- 
visions dealing  with  matters  which  pri- 
marily belong  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
state  commission.  It  must  not,  however, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  interfere  with, 
diminish  or  abrogate  the  local  control  of 
the  streets,  which  is  essential  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  city  as  an  instrument  of  local 
self-government. 

Right  here  attention  may  properly  be 
called  to  a  little-recognized  tendency  of 
state  regulation  as  it  is  now  being  worked 
out,  as  it  concerns  indirectly  the  local  con- 
trol of  the  streets.  Regulation  being  the 
last  experiment  this  side  of  municipal 
ownership  and  operation,  it  ought  not  to  be 
conducted  along  such  lines  as  to  make  the 
inauguration  of  the  municipal  ownership 
policy  more  difficult  and  expensive,  if  at 
some  future  time  the  cities  find  themselves 
compelled  to  resort  to  it.  Now,  the  ten- 
dency of  rate  regulation  and  the  control  of 
capitalization  is  to  fix  the  total  value  of 
the  companies'  investment  and  then  to  put 
the  rates  down  to  the  point  where  they  will 
yield  only  enough  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  property  and  pay  a  fair  annual  return 
upon  the  fixed  investment.  In  the  course 
of  these  proceedings  tremendous  pressure 
is  brought  upon  commissions  and  courts  to 
include  various  elements  of  overhead 
charges  and  intangible  values,  some  of 
which   are   doubtless   legitimate  when   not 


*  From  a  paper  on  "Municipal  Railway  Franchise,' 
read  before  the  Annual  Conference  of  Mayors  of 
New   York  State,   June,  1912. 


excessive,  while  others  represent  dead  or 
imaginary  investments  which  ought  never 
to  be  permanently  included  in  capital  value 
either  for  fixing  rates  or  for  determining 
purchase  price.  It  is  obvious  that  the  com- 
panies do  not  mind  a  low  rate  of  return,  if 
the  recognized  capital  value  of  their  prop- 
erty is  high.  Except  as  limited  by  specific 
local  franchise  conditions,  the  state  regu- 
lating authorities  assume  the  permanency 
of  investments  in  public  utilities.  They 
regulate  rates  on  a  basis  that  does  not  con- 
template the  withdrawal  or  diminution  of 
the  investment.  Even  development  charges 
and  other  intangible  elements,  if  recognized 
at  all,  are  permanently  capitalized.  The 
only  exception  of  any  importance  is  bond 
discounts,  which  are  sometimes  required  to 
be  amortized  out  of  earnings  within  the 
life  of  the  bonds. 

The  result  may  be,  therefore,  that  when 
the  cities  come  to  purchase,  they  will  find 
a  recognized  capital  so  high  and  established 
rates  so  low  as  to  leave  no  margin  of  earn- 
ings with  which  to  pay  for  the  plant.  If 
such  is  the  case,  the  financial  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  municipalization  will  be  great. 
To  raise  the  rates  may  prove  politically 
impossible,  and  to  borrow  the  entire  price 
of  the  street  railway  plant  upon  bonds  se- 
cured by  earnings  alone  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  wholly  impracticable. 
The  city  would,  therefore,  have  to  borrow 
the  money  on  its  general  credit  and  pay  off 
the  bonds  out  of  taxes.  In  most  cases  the 
debt  limit  would  make  this  course  impos- 
sible. This  difficulty  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  the  drafting  of  municipal  railway  fran- 
chises. 

Contents  of  a  Local  Street  T^ailway 
Franchise 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  a 
detailed  discussion  of  all  the  specific  provi- 
sions that  may  properly  find  their  way  into 
a  street  railway  franchise.  If  we  assume 
adequate  and  efficient  state  and  local  regu- 
lation by  permanent  commissions  and  ad- 
ministrative officials,  the  provisions  of  local 
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franchises  in  regard  to  rates,  safety  of 
operation  and  adequacy  of  service  may  be 
very  brief  and  general  in  form.  The  core 
of  the  franchise  contract  will  necessarily 
be  in  the  provisions  for  extensions,  for  the 
relocation  of  tracks,  for  the  joint  use  of 
tracks  by  interurban  lines,  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  physical  property,  for  the  disposition 
of  the  earnings  and  for  the  resumption  of 
the  franchise  by  the  city  for  itself  or  for 
transfer  to  another  operator.  The  danger 
that  regulation  by  commission  or  by  ordi- 
nance may  prove  ineffective  to  protect  lo- 
cal interests  or,  even  worse,  that  the  state 
regulating  machinery  may  be  .captured  by 
the  companies  themselves,  is  sufficient  to 
make  it  advisable  for  the  city  to  include  in 
every  franchise  grant  certain  simple  but 
thoroughgoing  measures  for  self-protec- 
tion. 

First. — Inasmuch  as  a  local  street  rail- 
way system  is  a  natural  monopoly,  the  fran- 
chise should  contain  adequate  provision  for 
the  extension  of  lines  to  meet  the  normal 
necessities  of  the  community  as  they  arise. 
The  obligation  to  build  extensions  as  needed 
is  a  corollary  of  monopoly.  The  antiquated 
laws  of  New  York  do  not  as  yet  recognize 
this  fact  in  regard  to  street  railways.  The 
obligation  to  build  extensions  or  to  operate 
them  if  built  by  the  city  or  by  property 
owners  with  the  city's  approval  should  be 
dependent,  not  upon  the  immediate  earning 
capacity  of  the  extensions  themselves,  but 
upon  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  areas 
served  by  them  to  furnish  a  reasonable 
traffic  and  upon  the  immediate  ability  of  the 
street  railway  system  of  the  city  as  a  whole, 
including  the  extensions,  to  earn  a  fair  re- 
turn upon  the  company's  entire  investment. 
In  case  of  dispute,  an  appeal  might  prop- 
erly lie  to  the  state  commission,  but  its  de- 
cision in  such  matters  should  be  made  final 
by  the  terms  of  the  franchise  contract. 

Second. — On  account  of  possible  changes 
in  traffic  and  the  necessity  of  public  im- 
provements not  foreseen  at  the  time  a  street 
railway  route  is  laid  out,  the  city  should 
specifically  reserve  the  right  to  compel  the 
company  to  relocate  its  tracks  in  the  street 
or  to  give  up  certain  streets  altogether  and 
accept  others  in  place  of  them,  when  pub- 
lic necessity  requires.  The  right  of  the 
city  to  make  or  to  require  such  changes  at 
its  own  expense  should  be  absolute.  Its 
right  to  require  the  company  to  make  them 


and  pay  the  cost  might  properly  be  subject 
to  a  final  appeal  to  the  state  commission  as 
in  the  matter  of  extensions. 

Third. — In  all  communities  where  in- 
terurban lines  are  desired,  the  city  should 
reserve  in  any  street  railway  franchise  the 
right  to  permit  the  joint  use  of  tracks  on 
the  main  arteries  reaching  the  business  dis- 
trict for  interurban  service,  whether  the 
city  is  the  terminal  of  the  interurban  line  or 
merely  a  way  station  on  it. 

Fourth. — The  physical  upkeep  of  the 
street  railway  system  to  the  highest  prac- 
ticable standard  of  efficiency  throughout  the 
period  of  private  operation  is  essential,  not 
only  to  good  service  and  the  safety  of  the 
investor,  but  also  to  the  city's  control  of  its 
streets.  Neglected  tracks  and  line  equip- 
ment make  the  surface  of  the  streets  unsafe 
and  unsightly.  Neglected  cars  bombard  the 
ears  and  endanger  the  lives  of  citizens. 
General  neglect  of  plant  and  equipment  un- 
dermines the  city's  financial  interest  in  its 
option  of  purchase.  A  franchise  should, 
therefore,  contain  stringent  provisions, 
with  adequate  measures  for  their  enforce- 
ment, for  the  maintenance  of  the  street 
railway  plant  and  equipment  up  to  the  top 
notch. 

Fifth. — Rightly  considered,  it  is  almost 
as  disgraceful  to  a  city  to  have  its  street 
railways  in  receivers'  hands  as  it  would  be 
to  default  upon  its  own  bonds.  The  street 
railways  are  given  practically  exclusive 
privileges  for  the  performance  of  a  public 
service.  The  city  furnishes  the  right  of 
way  over  public  property.  The  money  in- 
vested under  such  conditions  ought  to  be 
substantially  as  secure  as  if  invested  in 
municipal  bonds.  The  city's  honor  is  at 
stake.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
extensions  and  improvements  cannot  be  had 
from  a  bankrupt  company,  because  the  city 
has  a  right  to  compensation  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  public  property  and  because  the 
city  may  itself  desire  to  take  over  the 
utility  at  some  future  time,  the  franchise 
should  contain  certain  broad  general  pro- 
visions relative  to  the  disposition  of  gross 
receipts.  Operating  expenses,  including  in- 
surance, an  adequate  reserve  for  accidents, 
and  taxes,  should  l)e  provided  for.  An 
adequate  allowance  should  be  made  each 
year,  over  and  above  actual  maintenance, 
for  normal  wear,  inadequacy,  obsolescence 
and  all  forms  of  depreciation.     A  minimum 
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rate  of  return  on  investment  should  next  be 
withdrawn  by  the  company.  Then  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  gradual  amor- 
tization of  the  investment  out  of  earnings. 
The  amortization  fund  should  be  sufficient 
to  retire  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years  all 
of  the  dead  capital  and  intangible  values 
that  may  have  crept  into  capital  value  and 
to  amortize  within  ten  or  fifteen  years 
more  the  entire  investment  in  right  of  way, 
tracks  and  all  other  property  in  streets  and 
public  places.  The  amortization  fund 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  and 
invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  Its  ac- 
cumulations should  be  paid  over  to  the 
company  once  every  five  or  ten  years  to  re- 
duce investment.  Thus  the  basis  for  rate- 
fixing  and  for  purchase  would  gradually 
be  brought  down.  If  extensions  were  re- 
quired, the  fund  could  be  invested  in  the 
company's  bonds  from  time  to  time,  and 
then  the  bonds  could  be  canceled  at  the 
periods  fixed  for  reduction  of  capital.  That 
would  avoid  the  expense  of  brokerage 
charges  for  new  financing  and  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  fund  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  retirement  of  original  invest- 
ment. Whether  the  capital  value  of  a 
stationary  system  is  reduced  or  that  of  a 
growing  system  kept  stationary  the  result 
is  essentially  the  same.  After  the  payment 
of  sinking  fund  charges,  and  the  setting 
aside  of  a  contingent  reserve  to  meet  tem- 
porary deficits  in  emergencies,  the  com- 
pany should  be  given  a  chance  to  earn  addi- 
tional profit  sufficient  to  furnish  the  incen- 
tive required  for  economical  operation  and 
skilful  management.  Sometimes  a  divi- 
sion of  profits  with  the  city  is  suggested. 
Mr.  James  W.  S.  Peters,  of  Kansas  City, 
has  suggested  a  sliding  scale  of  return  on 
investment,  the  rate  to  be  determined  at 
the  end  of  each  year  according  to  the 
record  made  by  the  company  in  rendering 
good  service,  maintaining  the  property  well, 
keeping  accounts  straight,  etc.,  and  the 
company's  markings  to  be  made  up  by  a 
series  of  citizens'  commissions  appointed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  the  com- 
pany a  searching  civil  service  examination. 
Another  method  would  be  to  require  a  mini- 
mum contribution  to  the  amortization  fund 
and  then  allow  additional  profits  to  the 
company  in  proportion  to  the  amount  paid 
into  the  amortization  fund  above  the  mini- 
mum requirements.     The  financial  success 


of  a  street  railway  system  depends  so  much 
upon  the  honesty,  loyalty,  skill  and  care  of 
its  employees,  from  superintendent  down, 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  provide 
for  some  method  of  devoting  a  share  of  the 
profits  to  the  benefit  of  the  employees  either 
in  the  form  of  direct  profit-sharing  or  as 
an  addition  to  the  employees'  insurance 
fund  or  in  the  form  of  special  prizes  or 
rewards  for  exceptional  efficiency.  The 
city  is  surely  justified  in  putting  into  the 
franchise  contract  any  clause  which  prom- 
ises to  be  effective  in  the  avoidance  of 
strikes  and  in  securing  honest  and  courte- 
ous service. 

The  plan  for  the  reduction  of  capital 
would  make  the  investment  more  secure 
and  would  thus  tend  to  reduce  the  prefer- 
ential rate  of  return  demanded  by  the  com- 
pany. If  the  investor  is  sure  that  the 
property  by  which  his  loan  is  secured  will 
be  kept  intact,  that  the  annual  return  upon 
the  investment  will  be  paid  and  that  provi- 
sion will  be  made  for  paying  off  the  invest- 
ment itself  after  a  period  of  years,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  getting  money  at 
low  rates  for  street  railway  building.  In 
drafting  franchises,  city  officials  should  not 
lose  sight  of  this  fact,  but  in  making  pro- 
vision for  amortization  or  compensation  to 
the  city  they  should  not  overreach  them- 
selves by  leaving  no  possibility  of  additional 
profit  to  the  private  operator.  Otherwise 
the  most  important  advantage  claimed  for 
private  ownership  will  be  thrown  away  by 
the  removal  of  all  motive  for  economy.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  if  the  entire  investment  is  rendered 
safe,  it  can  be  financed  on  a  bond  basis,  and 
capital  as  such  will  ask  no  further  reward. 
The  additional  profit  which  is  to  constitute 
the  incentive  should  in  that  case  attach  to 
men,  not  to  money.  It  is  the  operators  as 
such  whose  motive  must  be  purchased  by 
hope  of  larger  returns  for  efforts  made. 

Sixth. — The  city's  control  of  the  streets 
depends  ultimately  on  its  right  to  terminate 
the  franchise  and  either  assume  the  opera- 
tion of  the  street  railways  or  transfer  them 
to  another.  The  perpetual  franchise  is  too 
wicked  to  be  considered  in  a  discussion  of  a 
proper  policy  for  future  grants.  The  lim- 
ited term  franchise,  unless  it  provides  defi- 
nitely for  the  reversion  or  purchase  of  the 
plant  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  case 
the  franchise  is  not  renewed,  is  apt  to  hin- 
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der  the  continuous  development  of  the 
property  and  tempt  the  company  to  inter- 
fere in  city  politics  for  self-protection. 
The  indeterminate  franchise,  with  provi- 
sion that  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  a  short  term  of  years  the  city  may  upon 
due  notice  and  for  a  fixed  price  take  over 
the  plant  or  designate  another  company  to 
do  so,  is  the  form  of  grant  best  calculated 
to  make  the  city's  control  of  its  streets  con- 
tinuously effective.  Under  the  amortiza- 
tion plan  already  suggested,  this  control 
would  be  real,  for  the  purchase  price  would 
all  the  time  be  growing  less  in  relation  to 
the  true  value  of  the  property,  and  the  way 
would  be  opened  for  the  ultimate  acquisi- 
tion of  the  plant  by  the  city. without  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  incurring  an  fenormous  addi- 
tional debt.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  in- 
determinate franchise  amounts  to  nothing 
as  a  "tenure  during  good  behavior"  unless 
there  is  a  practical  financial  possibility  of 
the  company's  being  ousted  when  the  city 
becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  ways  and  re- 
sults of  its  operation. 


A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  possibility 
of  inducing  existing  companies  operating 
under  perpetual  franchises  to  surrender 
them  so  that  the  city's  control  of  the 
streets,  so  far  as  it  has  been  long  since  sur- 
rendered, may  be  restored.  The  public 
holds  a  powerful  weapon  for  this  purpose 
in  the  special  franchise  tax  law.  If,  for 
example,  the  state  could  pass  a  new  act 
offering  exemption  from  this  law  to  any 
company  that  would  surrender  its  perpetual 
rights,  submit  to  a  valuation  of  its  plant 
for  fixing  the  purchase  price  and  accept  an 
indeterminate  franchise  containing  the  fi- 
nancial provisions  above  outlined,  the  in- 
ducement to  escape  the  burdens  of  the 
special  franchise  tax  and  to  be  rid  of  the 
uncertainties  of  the  investment  under  pres- 
ent conditions  would  be  very  strong  indeed. 
Coupled  with  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
public  rights  as  against  perpetual  franchises 
that  are  open  to  legal  attack,  this  induce- 
ment would  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to 
bring  back  into  the  municipal  fold  many 
of  these  street  rights  supposed  to  have  been 
forever  alienated. 


"The  Missing  Link  Bill" 

By  Herbert  J.   Kellaway 

METROPOLITAN   Boston  has   taken  Columbia  Road  with  Quincy  Shore  reser- 

another  step  towards  the  completion  vation  of  the  south  of   Boston.     The  act 

of  her  great  Metropolitan  Park  Sys-  further  provides   small  connections  in  the 

tem  in  the  passage  by  the  1912  Legislature  towns  of  Dedham,  Dorchester,  Cambridge 

of  the  so-called  "Missing  Link  Bill,"  which  and  Maiden, 

how  has  the  Governor's  signature.  The  Metropolitan  Parks  cost  up  to  No- 

The  act  provides  that  the  Metropolitan  vember  30,  191 1: 

Park    Commission    may    expend    $200,000  Metropolitan  Parks  loan  fund . .     $9,008,815.43 

each  year  for  the  next  five  years  to  acquire  Metropolitan    Parks   loan    fund, 

many  portions  of  land  to  help  round  out  the      -^     Series   II... 5,149,963.67 

/  *^   ^  ,         ,  ^   ^.         .        ,  Nantasket  Beach  loan 705,881.50 

park  system  and  make  connections  hereto-      Charles  River  Basin  loan 4,218,916.54 

fore  impossible  on  account  of  the  lack  of  

appropriations.     It  provides  for  the  acqui-  Total    $19,083,577.14 

sition  of  land  about  three  Great  Ponds,*  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  addi- 
namely,  Horn  Pond  in  Winchester,  Lake  tional  million'  appropriation  the  sum  will 
Quannapowitt  in  Wakefield,  Hammond's  be  over  $20,000,000.  This  amount  is  ex- 
Pond  in  Newton,  and  the  borders  of  Lost  elusive  of  the  Boston  Park  System,  which 
Pond  in  Brookline,  a  little  gem  of  natural  has  been  acquired  and  improved  at  a  cost 
growths.   It  also  provides  connections  along  of  over  $19,000,000. 

Mystic    River    in    Medford    and    Furnace  Thus  Boston — with  its  diversified  topog- 

Brook  in  Quincy,  and  connects  the  ocean  raphy,  its  38  cities  and  towns  making  up 

shore  parkways.  Revere  Beach  reservation  the  Metropolitan  District,  and  the  foresight 

and    Winthrop    Shore   reservation    at    the  of  its  citizens — leads  all  other  cities  in  this 

north  of   Boston   and  the  Strandway  and  country  in  providing  park  areas  and  open 

■   *A  great   pond   in   Massachusetts   is   one  containing  SpaceS    for   the   health   and   enjoyment   of   itS 

20   acres  or  over   in    water  surface  and  owned  by   the  ripnn1*» 

Comnionwealth    of   Massachusetts.  pcOpie. 


The  Neighborhood  Center 

The    Proper    Relationship  of   the  Public  School  to  Playgrounds  ai 

Small    Parks 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D. 

[Continued  from  the  July  number  of  The   American  City.] 


Another  element  of  municipal  progress 
which  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
at  present  is  the  playground.  This  move- 
ment is  one  which  is  now  spreading  around 
the  world  at  a  speed  seldom  displayed  by  a 
new  cause.  .  Its  progress  has  been  about 
equally  rapid  in  Germany,  England,  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  and  beginnings  at 
least  have  been  made  in  nearly  all  other 
civilized  countries. 

It  is  not  hard  to  explain  this  almost  phe- 
nomenal growth,  for  until  a  very  few  years 
ago  the  condition  6f  children  in  our  great 
cities  during  the  summer  vacations  was  al- 
most intolerable.     The  public  needed  only 
to  have  its  attention  called  to  this  condition 
to  put  forth  its  best  energies  to  alleviate  it. 
There  were  at  least  three  months  during  the 
summer  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
were  left   in  the  city  without  anything  to 
do.     Open  spaces  had  almost  disappeared ; 
nearly  every   form  of  game  a  child  could 
play  in  the  streets  was  against  the  law.   The 
streets  were  also  crowded  with  trucks,  car- 
riages  and   cars,   so   that  playing   in   them 
was  exceedingly  dangerous.     Children  left 
to  themselves  during  the  long  summer  days 
devoted   most    of    their    time    to   mischief. 
The  number  of  accidents  to  and  arrests  of 
children  rose  lOO  per  cent  as  soon  as  the 
schools  were  closed  for  the  summer.     The 
teachers  complained  that  the  children  whom 
they  had   spent  the  whole  year  to  civilize 
were   returned   to   them  in   the  fall  in   the 
same  state  of  barbarism  out  of  which  they 
had  seemed  to  evolve.     Parents  complained 
that  they  were  never  free  from  worry  for 
the  safety  of  their  children  who  were  play- 
ing in  the  streets.    The  street  commissioner 
might  justly  have  complained  that  the  chil- 
dren took  away  about  half  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  traffic. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  growth  of  the  movement  has  been  rapid, 
and  that  very  many  school  playgrounds  are 
now  being  thrown  open  during  the  summer 
vacation   with   regular  teachers  in  charge. 


The  Playgrounds  of  To-Day 

Many  of  these  in  the  city  of  New  York 
are  now  open,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  very  much  like  the  concept  the 
mind  naturally  forms  of  a  playground.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  no  ground,  and  in  the 
second  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  play. 
The  concreted  courts  of  the  schools  are 
seldom  more  than  60  feet  square,  and  most 
of  them  are  less  than  half  this  size.  The 
main  playground  is  always  the  street  floor 
cf  the  school  building.  This  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  it  is  often  dark  and  always 
?unless,  and  not  infrequently  the  air  is 
charged  with  dust.  All  the  recent  studies 
on  hygiene,  and  especially  those  on  tuber- 
culosis, have  emphasized  the  great  germi- 
cidal value  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  This 
was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  enthusi- 
asm for  playgrounds  in  Germany.  A  cellar 
playground  cannot  meet  this  need. 

We  are  coming  to  feel  also  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  city  to  house  all  of  its  activities 
in  dignified  and,  if  possible,  beautiful  build- 
ings. We  must  feel  that  this  duty  is  even 
more  urgent  where  a  building  is  in  a  section 
of  the  city  which  is  cut  off  from  all  the 
sources  of  natural  beauty,  and  where  the 
whole  tendency  is  toward  sordid  and  ma- 
terialistic views  of  life.  A  school  building 
which  is  fitted  into  a  block  as  a  brick  into  a 
wall,  whose  individuality  is  lost  by  its  inti- 
mate contact  with  tenements  on  either  side, 
can  never  satisfy  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view.  It  needs  to  be  distinct,  and 
it  should  be  possible  to  see  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, where  its  whole  outline  can  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance. 

The  French  rule  for  the  lighting  of 
?chool  buildings  requires  that  there  shall  be 
no  other  building  within  a  distance  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  building.  They  say  that 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  secure  sufficient 
light  in  all  the  rooms.  New  York  has 
solved  this  problem  in  its  new  buildings  by 
putting  all  of  the  rooms  on  the  inside  of 
buildings  shaped  like  a  capital  H,  but  in  the 
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A   HAPPY  GROUP  IN 


J)K1  KUIT 
An  instance  of  putting  limited   sj)ace  to  good  use 


old  buildings  downtown  the  rooms  often 
have  less  than  half  the  light  required  by  the 
French  rule,  and  the  attention  of  the 
scholars  is  constantly  distracted  by  sights 
and  sounds  and  smells  from  adjoining  tene- 
ments or  factories. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments 
of  the  playground  movement  has  been  the 
fixing  in  some  cities  of  a  minimum  play- 
ground space  for  each  child.  In  some  Ger- 
man cities  this  requirement  is  25  square 
feet;  in  London  it  is  30  square  feet.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  of  the  larger  Japanese 
cities  are  requiring  36  square  feet.  Thirty 
square  feet  for  each  child  would  mean  an 
acre  of  playground  to  1,452  children,  or 
between  two  and  three  acres  for  each  of 
our  large  New  York  schools.  This  would 
mean  that  the  rest  of  the  block  on  which 
the  school  stands  must  be  secured  for  the 
playground.     You   say   this  is   impossible; 


but  why  should  things 
which  are  possible  in 
London  be  impossible 
in  New  York? 

Two  years  ago  I 
visited  just  such  a 
school  as  this,  situated 
near  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don, only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  main 
school  building  was 
situated  in  the  center 
of  the  block.  On  either 
side  were  two  play- 
grounds of  about  a 
half-acre  each,  one  for 
the  girls  and  one  for 
the  boys.  Around  the 
edges  of  the  block 
were  separate  build- 
ings for  cooking,  car- 
pentry, a  school  for 
defectives,  and  one 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  school  had  about 
1,500  pupils  in  all. 
The  cost  of  securing 
such  an  amount  of 
ground  in  New  York 
would  be  indeed  ap- 
palling. It  could  not 
be  done  in  one  year, 
but  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be 
done  in  a  hundred.    In 

many  of  the  smaller  cities  the  task  should 

be  a  comparatively  easy  one. 

The  Necessity)  of  'Play 

For  the  most  part,  people  who  speak  of 
the  great  expense  of  such  an  undertaking 
do  not  realize  the  size  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  All  the  studies 
of  play  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  tend  to  give  it  a  very  important  place 
in  the  development  of  childhood.  Groos, 
in  his  "Play  of  Animals,"  has  shown  that 
play  is  an  instinct,  which  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  the  initiation  of  the  young  into  the 
activities  of  the  race ;  in  other  words,  play 
is  Nature's  method  of  education.  He  says 
that  if  the  kitten  had  not  practiced  in 
springing  upon  and  capturing  balls  or  flying 
leaves,  the  cat  would  not  have  been  able  to 
capture   and   kill   its   prey.     It  is   certainly 
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true  that  the  natural  child  up  to  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age  gets  nearly  all  of  his 
physical  development  and  a  very  large  part 
of  his  mental  stimulus  and  awakening  from 
his  play.  As  we  realize  that  the  body  is 
the  foundation  on  which  all  the  subsequent 
structure  of  civilization  is  to  be  reared,  we 
must  realize  that  the  development  of  a 
healthy  boy  in  these  early  years  is  a  ques- 
tion of  paramount  importance.  "All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  says 
an  old  proverb,  and  experience  agrees  with 
its  teaching. 

There  is  no  other  activity  that  takes  hold 
of  the  child  nature  as  does  play.  There  is 
no  other  stimulus  to  which  his  whole  na- 
ture responds  with  the  same  spontaneity. 
In  it  his  emotions,  his  will,  his  intellect  and 
his  physical  powers  are  brought  into  the 
most  rapid  and  vigorous  action.  In  it  he 
forms  his  habits  and  his  friendships.  Dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  his  school  life  play 
has  quite  as  much  to  give  him  as  the 
school.  Realizing  this  fact,  shall  we  not 
seek  to  give  every  child  a  place  to  play 
quite  as  much  as  we  give  him  a  seat  in  the 
schocl?  The  German  or  English  system 
of  providing  a  certain  minimum  playground 
space  to  each  child  is  better  than  the  Amer- 
can  system,  because  it  insures  that  the 
playground  space  shall  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  in  the  same 
way  as  the  seating  capacity  of  the  school. 
Twenty-five  square  feet  per  child  means  a 
plot  five  feet  square,  which  certainly  does 
not  seem  like  an  excessively  large  play- 
ground for   each  child. 

All  the  recent  studies  in  hygiene  tend  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light, both  in  promoting  the  general  health 
and  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 
Thus  we  have  many  sanitariums  springing 
up,  especially  for  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tives, but  more  or  less  for  various  other  ills, 
where  the  main  method  consists  in  keeping 
the  patient  out  in  the  open  air  and  exposed 
to  the  sunlight  as  much  as  possible.  Realiz- 
ing this  principle,  the  German  law  now  re- 
quires that  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
school  shall  be  performed  in  the  yard  when- 
ever the  weather  permits.  The  same  is  also 
true  in  London  and  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  England.     If  we  could  provide  our 


schools  with  playgrounds  of  proper  size,  we 
might  well  make  such  a  requirement  here. 

The  Garden  in  the  Playground 
There  is  a  great  awakening  of  interest  in 
nature  at  present.     We  are  coming  to  see 
in  woods  and  fields  and  flowers  not  only  a 
great  calming  and  deepening  force,  but  also 
a  great  moralizing  power.     We  all  feel  it 
desirable  that  we  should  spend  at  least  a 
part  of  every  year  in  as  close  contact  with 
nature  as  possible,  and  a  great  literature 
treating  of  birds  and  animals  is  springing 
up.    Nature  study  is  coming  to  take  an  in- 
creasingly  important  place   in   all   of   our 
courses  of  study,  and  is  an  almost  dominant 
subject  in  the  vacation  schools.    The  school 
garden,  with   its   many  varieties  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers  and  trees,  has  become  a 
regular  adjunct  of  most  European  schools. 
The  idea  is  only  just  striking  in  here,  but 
its  development  is  going  on  at  such  a  rapid 
pace   that  it  promises  to  become  almost  uni- 
versal in  a  very  short  time.     Nearly  all  of 
our  large  cities  are  already  doing  something 
in  this  direction   in   connection  with  their 
regular  school  work,  and  are  giving  it  a 
very    important    place   in    connection   with 
their     vacation     schools.       The    children's 
farm  in  DeWitt  Clinton  Park  in  New  York 
has  shown  how  very  popular  and  how  very 
educational  such  gardening  work,  when  well 
conducted,    may   be.      With    a    playground 
that  approached  the  size  of  the  London  and 
German  requirement,  we  should  have  room 
enough  around  the  edges  to  have  a  large 
number  of  children's  farms  and  raise  nearly 
all  the  nature  material  for  the  school.     A 
good  division  of  labor  would  be  to  let  the 
girls  raise  the  flowers  and  the  boys  raise 
the  vegetables.     The  playground  should,  of 
course,  be  shaded  by  trees.    In  this  way  the 
children  would  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  common  vegetables  and  flowers  and  the 
times  and  conditions  of  their  growth.    The 
moral  value  also  which  comes  from  work- 
ing the  soil  and  tending  even  such  an  in- 
sensitive thing  as  a  flower  or  a  tuber  should 
not  be  lost. 

It  might  be  asked,  perhaps,  how  does  this 
differ  from  the  new  municipal  playground, 
which  has  in  most  cases  a  large  public 
school  adjoining  it?  The  reply  is  that  the 
municipal  playground  is  so  situated  that  the 
school  is  unable  to  make  direct  use  of  it, 
and  there  are  very  many  schools  without 
any  play  space. 
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The  Small  Park  Near  the  School 

Somewhat  less  important  than  the  play- 
ground, because  play  holds  a  less  important 
place  in  the  life  of  the  adult  than  it  does 
in  the  life  of  the  child,  is  the  public  park. 
The  park  is  the  city's  dooryard.  The  con- 
tact, with  nature  which  the  individual  has 
lost  through  the  crowding  out  of  grass  and 
trees  by  tenements,  the  city  has  reestab- 
lished by  buying  up  a  large  area  of  land  and 
devoting  it  again  to  nature.  Since  the 
parks  of  the  city  are  owned  by  all  its  people, 
may  they  not  justly  demand  that  each  re- 
ceive a  share?  or,  in  other  words,  that  na- 
ture in  some  form  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  that  there  shall  not  be  a  com- 
munity in  any  city  without  a  blade'of  grass 
or  a  tree,  or  any  other  trace  of  God's  great 
world  ? 

The  objector  may  say  that  the  parks  at 
present  belong  to  all  the  people,  and  every- 
one may  visit  them.  But  is  this  true? 
When  can  a  laboring  man  find  time  or  how 
can  he  get  the  money  to  take  his  wife  and 
four  or  five  children  to  a  park  that  is  four 
or  five  miles  distant?  The  carfare  alone 
would  be  from  50  cents  to  $1 — a  sum  which 
he  very  often  cannot  afford.  In  questioning 
the  children  in  one  of  the  playgrounds  on 
the  lower  East  Side,  I  found  that  very 
many  of  them  had  never  been  in  Central 
Park,  and  most  of  those  who  had  been  had 
visited  it  only  once  or  twice.  I  suspect  if 
the  parents  had  been  questioned  instead  of 
the  children,  the  proportion  would  have 
been  even  smaller.  I  need  not  speak  of  the 
depressing  effect  of  endless  rows  of  tene- 
ments, and  the  endless  procession  of  coal 
and  beer  wagons,  unrelieved  by  any  spot 
where  the  materialism  of  modern  life  is 
lighted  up  by  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  or  the 
rustle  of  a  leaf,  or  the  blooming  of  a  flower. 
The  school  playground  should  be  also  the 
community   park. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
crowded  tenement  conditions  are  the  small 
children.  If  the  house  is  dark  and  stifling, 
the  older  children  can  escape  at  least  to  the 
streets,  if  there  is  no  other  place;  but  for. 
the  children  under  four  or  five  years  of  age 
there  is  no  escape.  They  can  not  play  in 
the  streets  without  great  risk,  and  there  is 
usually  no  other  place  that  is  not  too  distant 
for  them.  The  parks  in  the  better  sections 
of  our  cities  are  thronged  with  baby  car- 
riages every  morning.  These  children  come 
from    good   homes,   where   hygienic   condi- 


tions for  the  most  part  prevail.  But  what 
is  the  mother  in  the  tenement  to  do  when 
her  child  is  nervous  or  sick?  In  the  hot 
days  of  summer  the  narrow,  exposed  rooms 
in  crowded  tenements  become  almost  un- 
bearable, and  the  curve  of  infant  mortality 
sweeps  up  in  a  day  or  two  to  four  or  five 
times  its  normal  height. 

With  a  small  park  in  every  community, 
there  would  be  a  place  to  which  every 
mother  could  take  a  delicate  child  and  keep 
it  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  in  the 
open  air.  Perhaps  in  some  sections  there 
should  be  a  nurse  provided  to  look  after  the 
children.  In  this  way  the  mothers  with  the 
babies  might  well  have  the  chief  use  of  the 
playground  up  to  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. From  three  o'clock  until  seven  it 
should  be  the  playground  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community,  in  charge  of  a  per- 
manent director.  At  seven  o'clock,  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  year, 
benches  should  be  brought  in  for  the  adults. 
Then,  when  the  evening  meal  is  over,  and 
the  tenements  pour  down  their  living  tides 
upon  the  streets,  it  should  not  merely  ebb 
and  flow  on  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  or 
swirl  around  the  saloon  doors,  but  should 
find  rest  and  welcome  at  the  park.  Some- 
times there  should  be  band  concerts.  If  it 
were  possible  to  have  a  German  beer  gar- 
den without  beer,  there  should  be  one  in 
each  playground,  where  light  and  cheap  re- 
freshments and  soft  drinks  could  be  had. 
and  a  spirit  of  sociability  and  friendliness 
should  be   engendered. 

The  reasons  for  putting  the  small  park 
and  the  playground  together  and  around 
the  school  are  the  same  as  those  heretofore 
given.  Both  the  school  and  the  community 
need  the  space,  but  at  different  times.  In 
this  way  it  would  be  in  use  constantly ; 
every  community  would  be  provided  with  a 
playground  and  a  park ;  and  in  no  case  could 
this  be  distant  from  the  homes. 

Making  a  Warm-Hearted  Cify 

Most  of  us  feel,  at  times  at  least,  that  a 
great  city  is  but  a  dreary  place — that  it 
lacks  in  warmth  and  human  sympathy. 
Most  of  those  we  travel  with  on  the  cars, 
or  meet  on  the  streets,  are  unknown  to  us. 
We  are  complete  strangers,  even  to  most  of 
those  who  live  in  the  same  apartment  house 
with  us.  Out  of  this  life  with  strangers 
grows  an  attitude  of  indifference,  of 
strangeness,    to    people    in    general.      Any 
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thoug'htful  person  must  realize  that  the 
higher  social  and  moral  graces  can  never 
flourish  in  such  an  atmosphere.  There  is 
a  complete  lack  of  social  responsibility. 
The  atmosphere  of  friendly  interest  and 
sympathy  by  which  one  is  surrounded  in  a 
small  town  seems  to  be  non-existent. 

Is  it  possible,  or  desirable,  to  restore  the 
community  life  to  the  city?  If  it  is,  then 
we  must  organize  the  commune  as  a  social 
and,  perhaps,  also  a  political  unit.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  concentration  of  public 
utilities  in  each  community  would  tend  to 
bring  together  and  strengthen  the  com- 
munity life.  It  would  facilitate  acquaint- 
anceship between  parents  and  teachers.  It 
would  moralize  the  community  by  reducing 
the  influence  of  the  saloon,  the  dive  and  the 
bad  theater,  as  there  would  always  be  some 
other  pleasant  and  free  place  to  go  to.     It 


would  develop  a  new  patriotism  and  civic 
pride,  because  everyone  would  feel  that  he 
was  a  vital  member  of  the  community,  and 
that  matters  of  great  import  to  him  were  at 
stake. 

If  now  we  add  to  the  neighborhood  cen- 
ter the  social  center  idea,  and  the  people  be 
brought  together  for  various  social  occa- 
sions, dances,  music,  school  entertainments, 
etc.,  we  shall  have  in  this  neighborhood 
center,  which  includes  the  public  library, 
the  municipal  gymnasium  and  bath,  the 
.public  playground  and  park,  the  lecture 
lyceum  and  the  people's  theater,  a  real 
rallying  ground  of  the  people;  we  shall  re- 
store to  the  city  district  a  community  life, 
and  to  the  individual  a  social  responsibility 
for  his  acts.  Such  a  center  would  surely  do 
much  to  conquer  the  "city  wilderness"  and 
to  moraHze  individual  conduct. 
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Real  Estate  Men  and  the  Single  Tax* 

By   Louis  F.  Post 


REAL  estate  men  are  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  the  Single  Tax  as  hostile 
to  their  business.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily true.  The  real  estate  business  is  as 
useful  as  any  other  business,  when  prop- 
erly carried  on.  I  can  think  of  no  circum- 
stances under  which  we  should  not  need 
land  managers,  land  brokers,  assistants  in 
the  general  service  of  the  community 
through  the  management  of  locations  on  the 
earth's  surface.  No  person  engaged  in  this 
useful  service  need  have  any  apprehension 
of  hearing  anything  disagreeable  from  me. 

But  there  are  real  estate  men  and  real 
estate  men.  Such  real  estate  men  as  are  in 
the  business  only  as  speculators,  as  gam- 
blers, as  mere  monopolists  of  those  natural 
and  industrial  and  social  opportunities 
which  are  commanded  by  land  ownership, 
may  very  well  consider  that  I  am  criticising 
them.  At  any  rate,  they  may  consider  that 
I  am  criticising  the  conditions  which  make 
that  kind  of  occupation  profitable. 

The  essential  idea  of  the  Single  Tax  is 
that  the  value  of  land  is  not  in  any  sense 
justly  private  property ;  that  it  is  a  value 
due  to  the  growth,  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  community  and  therefore  belongs  to 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Consequently 
the  Single  Tax  in  its  fullness  would  take 
this  annual  value  approximately  to  the  full 
amount  every  year  for  public  purposes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Single  Tax  would  leave 
to  the  useful  member  of  society — the 
worker,  the  business  man,  the  real  estate 
dealer  if  he  is  a  land  manager  instead  of  a 
mere  land  monopolist — his  entire  earnings 
without  any  exactions  whatever  for  public 
purposes.  In  other  words,  the  Single  Tax 
would  exempt  from  taxation  all  the  earn- 
ings of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  take 
land  values  into  the  public  treasury. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  effect  of 
this  proposal,  it  is'  necessary  to  appreciate 
one  of  the  most  familiar  principles  of  taxa- 
tion. I  refer  to  what  is  called  the  "inci- 
dence" of  the  tax — as  to  whether  or  not  it 
"stays  put." 

Some  taxes  do  "stay  put ;"  the  man  who 
pays  them  is  the  man  who  has  to  bear  them. 

*  Abstract  of  a  talk  before  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Exchanges,  at 
Louisville,    Ky.,    June   20. 
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But  some  taxes  do  not  "stay  put ;"  the  man 
who  pays  them  adds  them  to  the  price  of  his 
goods  or  the  rent  of  his  property,  and  adds 
to  them  a  profit  on  their  amount,  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  the  final  consumer.  To 
illustrate  this  point  with  reference  to  the 
real  estate  business,  a  tax  that  falls  upon 
houses  does  not  "stay  put,"  but  on  the  whole 
is  added  to  the  rental;  whereas  a  tax  upon 
land  values  does  "stay  put."  A  tax  on  the 
value  of  the  site  as  distinguished  from  a 
tax  on  the  value  of  the  house,  adds  nothing 
to  the  value  of  the  site,  and  consequently 
nothing  to  the  rent,  in  so  far  as  the  rent  is 
site  rent  or  ground  rent;  but,  in  so  far  as 
a  tax  is  an  improvement  tax,  it  is  on  the 
whole  added  to  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  market  and  consequently  to  the 
rent  which  tenants  have  to  pay,  in  so  far  as 
their  rent  is  house  rent  in  contradistinction 
to  land  rent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the 
time  here  to  prove  what  I  have  just  said. 
Every  one  with  no  more  than  even  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  taxation  will  agree 
that  I  have  made  a  substantially  correct 
statement. 

Now  the  Single  Tax  avails  itself  of  this 
principle,  in  order  to  exempt  real  estate 
improvements  and  other  industrial  products, 
and  to  get  public  revenues  exclusively  from 
so  much  of  what  we  now  call  the  real  estate 
tax  as  falls  upon  the  land  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  part  of  it  which  falls  upon  the 
building.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  this 
change  complete  all  at  once.  No  matter 
how  desirable  that  may  be,  it  is  a  political 
impossibility.  But  we  do  believe  that  by 
taxing  land  values  more  and  more,  and  im- 
provement and  other  industrial  values  less 
and  less,  as  the  people  come  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  reform,  we  shall  gradually, 
though  not  necessarily  slowly,  succeed  in 
transferring  practically  all  taxes  from  in- 
dustry to  the  monopoly  values  of  land. 

This  reform  isn't  alone  a  method  of  se- 
curing public  values  for  public  incomes  and 
private  values  for  private  incomes;  but  it  is 
also  the  best  system  of  taxation,  considered 
merely  as  a  fiscal  reform.  The  land  value 
tax  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  and  fairest 
tax  to  assess;  it  is  the  surest  and  fairest  as 
to    collection;    it   comes    from    a   common 
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fund;  it  comes  from  a  fund  that  grows  as 
the  community  grows;  and  it  "stays  put" 
so  effectually  that  the  man  who  pays  the 
tax  knows  that  he  pays  it,  and  so  does 
everybody  else. 

The  argument  in  support  of  the  Single 
Tax  simply  on  fiscal  grounds  is  abundantly 
strong.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  follow 
the  matter  further,  either  on  the  point  of 
the  fiscal  desirability  of  this  .method  of  tax- 
ation, or  of  its  fairness  and  effectiveness 
as  an  industrial  reform,  will  find  all  the 
material  for  reflection  that  he  needs,  if  ha 
will  turn  to  two  or  three  books  to  which  I 
now  call  attention.  One  of  these  is  Hurd's 
"City  Land  Values."  Mr.  Hurd  is  not  a 
Single  Tax  man ;  he  is  a  real  estate  expert, 
and  as  such  has  made  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  city  land  values  especially,  and  has 
published  a  book  which  no  intelligent  real 
estate  man  ought  to  be  without,  whether  he 
is  interested  in  the  Single  Tax  or  not.  An- 
other important  book  is  Thomas  G.  Shear- 
man's "Natural  Taxation,"  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Mr.  Shearman  was 
a  Single  Tax  man  who  stood  for  it  rather  as 
a  reform  in  taxation  than  for  any  other 
reason,  and  he  was  in  his  day  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  at  the  New  York  Bar.  His 
book  on  this  subject  is  a  thorough  vindica- 
tion of  the  Single  Tax  as  the  best  method 
of  raising  public  revenues.  Both  with  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  public  revenues, 
and  to  the  deeper  questions  involved  in  the 
Single  Tax,  let  me  suggest  that  you  will  find 
Henry  George's  "Social  Problems"  easy  and 
attractive  as  well  as  instructive  reading,  and 
that  if  you  care  to  go  any  deeper  into  the 
subject  from  Henry  George's  point  of  view, 
you  will  hardly  come  to  any  conclusion  upon 
the  matter  at  all  without  first  carefully 
reading  his  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Ownership  of  the  Planet 

It  is  urged  against  the  Single  Tax  that  it 
is  an  entering  wedge  for  the  abolition  of 
land  monopoly.  Well,  what  of  that?  Land 
monopoly  is  in  the  nature  of  a  breach  of 
trust.  What  right  have  men  to  own  this 
planet;  what  right  has  any  government  to 
recognize  their  ownership  of  this  planet, 
for  any  other  than  one  single  reason, 
namely,  that  they  shall  put  it  to  the  best 
use? 


Under  existing  industrial  conditions,  the 
control  of  particular  spots  of  the  planet 
must  be  given  to  individuals.  The  farmer 
must  have  absolute  possession  of  his  farm- 
site  in  order  to  enjoy  the  products  of  his 
work  as  a  farmer;  the  builder  must  have 
absolute  -possession  of  building  sites  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  products  of  his  work 
as  a  builder;  the  real  estate  manager  must 
have  private  possession  of  parts  of  the  earth 
upon  which  improvements  are  made,  or 
upon  which  he  wishes  to  promote  improv- 
ing, in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  products 
of  his  work  as  a  land  manager  or  real  estate 
manager.  In  order  that  these  results  may 
be  accomplished,  government  gives  private 
ownership  of  land  to  individuals.  But  it 
does  not  give  this  ownership  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  "hog  the 
planet."  No  government  would  have  a 
right  to  make  a  landed  class  or  a  landed  in- 
terest, to  the  exclusion  of  other  people,  ex- 
cept upon  some  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
There  is,  therefore,  implied,  morally  and 
politically,  in  every  deed  to  land,  a  trust  to 
the  effect  that  the  private  ownership  or 
possession  of  this  particular  land  is  given 
to  this  particular  grantee,  and  the  govern- 
ment protects  him  in  his  possession  or  own- 
ership thereof,  upon  the  condition  and  trust 
that  he  will  put  the  land  to  its  best  use  and 
not  monopolize  it  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

Now,  the  Single  Tax  would  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  and  enriching  the 
men  who,  holding  land,  recognize  that  they  / 
hold  it  under  some  such  trust,  and  the  Single 
Tax  would  make  it  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  land  holders  not  to  observe  that  trust. 
By  putting  all  taxes  on  the  value  of  land,  we 
should  be  saying  to  every  land  holder,  in  the 
well-known  language  of  dollars  and  cents, 
that  he  must  observe  his  trust  as  a  grantee 
of  that  land  or  suffer  the  financial  conse- 
quences. By  exempting  all  industry  from 
taxation  we  should  be  saying  to  every 
grantee  of  land,  and  to  everyone  holding  or 
acting  under  him  or  as  his  agent  or  broker, 
that  the  more  useful  they  made  that  land  the 
more  wealthy  would  they  become  from  the 
profits  of  their  work,  and  the  more  prosper- 
ous would  the  community  become  from  the 
increasing  value  of  that  part  of  the  planet 
on  which  their  work  was  done. 


A  Town  Without  Municipal  Taxes 


Silverton,  Colorado,  a  thriving  town  of 
nearly  3,000  people,  at  an  altitude  of  over 
9,000  feet,  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  very  fev^'  municipalities  in  the  United 
States  where  no-  city  tax  is  levied.  The 
running  expenses  are  paid  from  the  income 
of  the  water  and  light  systems,  both  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality,  and  from 
various  licenses. 

The  town  owns  its  teams,  sprinklers  and 
wagons,  and  has  recently  completed  and  en- 
tirely paid  for  a  handsome  city  hall  costing 
$55,coo.  In  this  building  there  is  sufficient 
room  for  all  the  city  offices,  court  room,  as- 
sembly room  and  fire  apparatus. 

The  successful  operation  of  municipally 
owned  public  utilities  in  Silverton  extends 
over  a  period  of  nine  years. 

For  electric  current  the  rate  to  very 
small  consumers  is  73/2  cents  net  per  k.  w. 
hour,  and  to  large  consumers  a  little  ovtr 
5  cents  net.  The  water  rates  vary  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  users.  A  one-family  resi- 
dence of  four  rooms  pays  $8  per  annum, 
with  $1  extra  for  each  additional  room ;  or 
the  consumer  may  install  a  meter  at  his 
own  expense,  the  rental  varying  from  45 
cents  to  10  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  with 
a  minimum   charge  of  $20  per  year.     All 


water  bills  are  sul)joct  to  a  15  per  cent  dis- 
count if  paid  1)v  the  5th  day  of  the  month. 


SIIAF.RTOX,    COLO. 


THE    MUNICIPAL    LIGHT    PLANT    AT    SILVERTON,    COLO. 
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Some  Brief  Stories  of  Women's  Civic  Work 

Told  by  Club  Women  for  ihe  Benefit  of  THE  AMERICAN  ClTVS  Readers 


Some  Sanitary  Successes 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
things  accomplished  by  our  Civic  Improve- 
ment League  in  the  little  inland  city  of 
Dowagiac,  Michigan,  within  the  past  four 
years. 

We  first  directed  our  action  to  tubercu- 
losis infection,  the  sanitation  of  alleys, 
streets,  depots  and  other  public  grounds  and 
places  which  were  by  us  policed  regularly. 
We  enforced  the  anti-expectoration  ordi- 
nance, which  had  been  more  or  less  a  dead 
letter,  and  posted  warning  cards  calling  at- 
tention to  its  provisions  and  penalties,  in 
public  places. 

The  League  then  took  up  the  matter  of 
the  milk  retailed  in  the  city.  We  secured 
the  general  use  of  sanitary  milk  tickets, 
initiated  a  milk  inspection  ordinance,  the 
first  the  city  had  ever  had,  and  crystalized 
public  sentiment  around  this  ordinance 
until  it  has  revolutionized  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  retailed  milk.  Some  of  the  milk 
dealers  tried  to  rebel  at  the  outset,  but  have 
since  come  squarely  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  ordinance,  to  the  great  enhancement 
of  the  health  of  the  public  and  decrease  of 
infant  mortality. 

Another  important  accomplishment  of 
our  League  was  a  movement  that  brought 
about  sanitary  drinking  fountains,  which 
have  been  installed  in  the  schools,  streets 
and  all  public  places  in  the  city.  Manufac- 
turing institutions  have  followed  the  move- 
ment and  installed  these  fountains  also. 

We  took  up  the  matter  of  preventing  the 
piling  of  refuse  and  rubbish  in  vacant  lots 
owned  by  non-residents,  and  these  have 
been  cleaned  up  through  the  efforts  of  our 
league,  and  this  spirit  of  our  work  has 
crystalized  into  an  ordinance  providing  for 
the  care  of  such  refuse  and  rubbish. 

And — marvelous  to  relate — we  procured 
the  passage  last  year  by  the  City  Council 
of  a  "sane  Fourth"  ordinance,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  all  dangerous  explosives  used  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  restricting  others, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  living  memory  a 


"sane  Fourth"  was  celebrated  in  our  city 
with  a  program  of  music  and  patriotic 
speeches  and  flower  drills  of  the  children 
and  without  accident  or  conflagration. 

Our  latest  and  very  recent  accomplish- 
ment has  been  that  we  have  urged  and 
helped  the  enactment  of  a  health  ordinance 
which  will  soon  go  into  force  in  the  city. 
This  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  measure,  covering  the  range  of 
municipal  cleanliness  and  dealing  with  filth, 
garbage,  sewerage  and  all  kindred  prob- 
lems. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Judd. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

The  Playground  in  Arlington 

When  the  Civics  Committee  of  our  Wom- 
an's Club  first  began  to  study  conditions  in 
order  to  decide  upon  some  definite  line  of 
work,  we  visited  the  Children's  Court  at 
Cambridge  and  asked  the  probation  officer, 
Miss  Hutchins,  to  suggest  something  useful 
and  practical  for  us  to  do.  Without  hesita- 
tion she  said:  "Work  among  the  foreigners 
that  are  pouring  into  your  town;  establish 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs;  start  playgrounds; 
teach  the  women  English  and  how  to  sew, 
cook  and  keep  house." 

The  children  of  Arlington  were  being 
driven  from  their  accustomed  fields  and 
groves  by  the  building  up  of  the  place,  and 
we  decided  to  work  for  a  playground,  which 
would  involve  other  phases  of  civic  work 
and  would  include  our  own  children  as  well 
as  the  foreigners.  With  no  money,  no  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  anybody  else,  we 
hegan  selling  Christmas  Federation  seals, 
and  raised  $43.55.  Then  we  aroused  in- 
terest among  the  school  children  by  a  prize 
essay  contest  on  the  subject  "What  Is  an 
Ideal  Town?" 

In  our  third  year  of  work  we  increased 
our  committee  from  two  to  fifteen  members. 
Interest  began  to  develop  almost  suddenly. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  asked  us  to 
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help  in  maintaining  a  summer  school,  and 
$208  was  contributed  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. A  conference  on  vacation 
schools  and  playgrounds  was  well  attended, 
and  an  entertainment  of  folk  dances  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  James  J. 
Storrow,  of  Boston,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Folk  Dance  Committee  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
This  was  most  enthusiastically  received 
and  gave  the  people  a  chance  to  see  play- 
ground work  in  one  of  its  best  phases  of 
development.  The  entertainment  netted  us 
$125.  Soon  after  this  an  association  was 
formed  in  the  district  near  Cambridge — 125 
members,  all  enthusiastic  and  ready  to  work. 
A  piece  of  land  near  their  school  is  to  be 
used  for  a  playground,  and  $600  has  been 
promised.  This,  with  $185  that  our  Civics 
Department  has  in  the  bank,  will  make  a 
good  beginning.  The  men  now  have  charge 
of  the  work,  which  is  being  rapidly  carried 
forward.  Our  Committee  is  now  devoting 
itself  to  a  very  interesting  campaign  of 
home  gardening. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  W.  Sears. 

Arlington,  Mass. 

The  State  Art  Society  of  Minnesota 

When  the  federated  women's  clubs  of 
Minnesota  worked  zealously  for  several 
years  to  convince  the  state  legislature  that 
that  state,  just  emerging  from  the  frontier 
stage,  needed  a  State  Art  Society  governed 
and  supported  by  the  state,  they  builded 
better  than  they  knew.  The  women  were 
so  earnest  and  untiring  in  their  efforts  and 
so  modest  in  their  financial  demands  that 
in  1903  the  legislature  was  complaisant  and 
granted  their  wish.  The  society  was  estab- 
lished at  once,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  annually  to  meet  its  expenses,  and 
promptly  went  to  work. 

The  plan  was  very  generally  regarded  as 
an  experiment,  even  by  those  most  desirous 
of  accomplishing  the  very  ends  for  which 
it  was  projected;  but  it  had  so  far  proved 
its  worth  in  five  years  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  in  1910  instructed  its 
directors  to  concentrate  their  efforts  for 
the  year  towards  inducing  the  legislature  of 
each  state  to  establish  similar  art  commis- 
sions. Approval  at  home  was  shown  later 
by  the  increase  of  the  annual  appropriation 
to  $7,000  by  the  last  legislature. 


The  society  is  very  broad  in  scope,  as  is 
shown  by  the  statement  in  the  legislative 
act  of  its  object,  "to  advance  the  interest 
of  the  fine  arts,  to  develop  the  influence  of 
art  in  education,  and  to  foster  the  introduc- 
tion of  art  in  manufactures."  Great  ad- 
vancement in  each  of  these  lines  has  been 
recorded  in  the  short  history  of  the  society, 
and  it  is  still  only  on  the  threshold  of  its 
possibilities.  Until  the  recently  increased 
appropriation  was  secured  all  of  the  work 
of  the  society,  aside  from  clerical  work,  was 
done  by  volunteer  workers,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  a  competent  director  to  plan  and 
supervise  the  widening  work  was  the  con- 
sunimation  of  long-cherished  desire. 

The  methods  used  by  the  society  in  at- 
taining its  object  are  annual  exhibitions, 
lectures,  small  loan  collections  and  expert 
advice.  The  annual  exhibition  is  pf  con- 
siderable size  and  includes  practically  all 
branches  of  fine  arts  and  art  crafts  gen- 
erally practiced  in  this  country.  The  ma- 
terials are  gathered  in  either  St.  Paul  or 
Minneapolis,  and  exhibited  there  in  a  pre- 
liminary way  for  a  few  days  and  are  then 
sent  to  two  or  more  of  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  of  the  state.  Practically  the  en- 
tire expense  is  defrayed  by  the  state,  the 
town  securing  the  exhibition  merely  pro- 
viding a  suitable  place  in  which  to  show  it. 
In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  exhibi- 
tions among  the  art  workers  of  the  state, 
several  prizes  of  considerable  size  are  of- 
fered for  the  work  of  Minnesota  artists 
only.  As  a  means  of  inspiration  and  in- 
struction large  and  valuable  exhibitions  are 
secured  from  artists  and  institutions  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  providing  of  a 
series  of  educational  lectures  on  art  to  be 
delivered  at  the  various  state  schools  in 
turn  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  society. 

The  Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  continues  its  interest  in  the  society 
that  it  mothered,  and  its  art  and  handicrafts 
committees  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  society  in  all  of  its  plans,  the  local  ar- 
rangements for  the  peripatetic  exhibitions 
nearly  always  being  made  by  a  federated 
club  that  has  been  trained  up  to  such  under- 
takings through  its  federation  activities. 
The  use  of  the  collections',  manuscript  lec- 
tures and  all  other  services  offered  by  the 
society  are  more  frequently  requested  by 
women's  clubs  than  other  organizations. 
On  the  governing  board  a  majority  of  the 
appointive    members    have    generally    been 
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women,  and  the  committees  always  include 
large  numbers  of  women.  Appreciation  of 
the  society  is  not,  however,  restricted  to 
women,  for  it  has  the  cordial  approval  and 
support  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  its 
purpose  and  achievements.' 

Mrs.  Phelps  Wyman. 
MinneapoHs,  Minn. 

4.     4, 

Among  the  Young  People  01  South  Bend 

The 'modern  city  owes  a  debt  to  its  youth 
in  the  way  of  normal  recreation,  wholesome 
pleasures  and  free,  innocent  social  inter- 
course. Various  methods  have  been  de- 
vised to  meet  this  obligation,  but  it  re- 
mained for  Mrs.  W.  E.  Miller,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  to  devise  a  wholly  natural  and 
human  way  to  restore  to  the  youth  of  her 
city  some  of  their  lost  privileges. 

Mrs.  Miller  organized  no  club,  league  or 
association.  She  founded  instead,  what 
those  acquainted  with  it,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  call  "Mrs.  Miller's  Class."  In 
truth,  this  group  of  young  men  and  women, 
of  which  Mrs.  Miller  is  the  center  and  guid- 
ing spirit,  is  too  informal  to  be  called  a 
class. 

She  began  her  work  with  the  young  peo- 
ple of  South  Bend  five  years  ago.  At  first 
she  gathered  about  her  a  group  of  30  girls. 
They  held  weekly  meetings,  and  Mrs.  Miller 
gave  brief  informal  talks  on  any  topic  that 
circumstances  suggested.  They  secured  the 
rooms  of  the  Progress  Club,  the  largest 
woman's  club  in  town,  for  their  meetings. 
These  girls  brought  others  and  the  size  oil 
the  group   rapidly  increased. 

Mrs.  Miller's  purpose  in  these  meetings 
was  to  give  the  girls  an  evening  of  friendly 
companionship  and  mental  relaxation.  She 
chose  her  topic  from  a  wide  range  of  infor- 
mation, and  prepared  delightful  little  talks 
on  various  phases  of  art,  literature,  history, 
science  and  current  events.  She  gave  her 
talks  in  a  friendly,  informal  way,  set  them 
no  tasks  and  made  each  evening  a  fresh 
surprise. 

Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Miller  introduced 
an  innovation  into  her  meetings  that 
startled  the  conventionally  cautious  of  her 
townspeople.  Events  have  thus  far  entirely 
justified  the  departure.  She  invited  young 
men  to  her  meetings  and  allowed  the  boys 
and  srirls  to  dance. 


These  young  men,  like  the  young  women, 
are  those  whose  opportunity  for  social 
pleasure  is  more  or  less  limited.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  the  young  men  who,  sep- 
arated from  the  friends  of  their  own  home 
circle,  have  gained  admittance  to  no  other 
social  group.  Sometimes  they  are  invited 
by  the  girls.  Sometimes  the  girls  give  the 
names  of  the  young  men  to  Mrs.  Miller 
and  she  issues  the  invitations.  Sometimes 
they  apply  directly  to  Mrs.  Miller  for  an 
invitation. 

The  weekly  meetings  at  the  present  time 
bring  together  about  200  girls.  The  danc- 
ing parties  assemble  so  large  a  crowd  that 
they  are  held  in  the  largest  hall  in  the  city. 
The  manager  of  the  hall,  a  good-natured 
old  German,  assists  the  novice  in  learning 
to  dance.  A  total  of  644  girls  and  420 
young  men  have  attended  the  meetings  a 
part  of  the  time  during  this  year.  Of  this 
group  of  1,000  young  people  many  who 
have  left  the  city  still  keep  up  their  interest 
in  its  affairs  and  return  occasionally  to  en- 
joy its  social  life. 

Mrs.  Miller's  influence  on  the  lives  of  the 
girls  can  hardly  be  estimated.  She  has 
helped  them  shape  their  standards  of  con- 
duct and  ideals  of  life.  She  has  cultivated 
their  taste  and  broadened  their  outlook 
upon  life.  By  suggestion  and  example  she 
has  inculcated  the  lessons  that  youth  needs 
to  learn  from  maturity  and  experience.  A 
democrat  herself,  she  fosters  a  spirit  of 
democracy  among  them.  She  does  not  re- 
gard them  as  her  proteges.  They  are  her 
friends.  Her  relation  to  them  is  not  one 
pi  philanthropy  but  of  warm  human  sym- 
pathy. 

What  Mrs.  Miller  is  doing  other  women 
can  do.  The  scope  of  their  work  will  de- 
pend upon  the  breadth  of  their  sympathy 
and  the  depth  of  their  interest.  There  are 
but  few  women  whose  hearts  are  not  large 
enough  to  include  a  half  dozen  lonely  girls. 
They  will  need  only  to  plan  occasionally  for 
their  pleasure,  to  lead  them  into  a  little  of 
life's  gaiety,  and  to  bring  them  into  happy 
companionship  with  others  of  their  own 
age.  Nor  will  they  have  to  search  far  to 
find  those  that  need  them.  No  tribute  is 
exacted  but  kindness  and  sympathy  to  dis- 
charge this  municipal  obligation. 

Margaret  Tobin. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


How  the  Jail  at  Mobile  Was  Transformed 


THE  OLD  COl'NTY  JAIL  AT  MOBILL,   ALA. 

A'.goad  example  of  the  old  Spanish  type  of  architecture,  with  its  high,  moss-covered  brick  and  concrete  walls 

which   is   fast   disappearing   with   the   building   of  modern   Mobile. 


THE   NEW    MOBILE   COUNTY  COURT    HOUSE 
This  dignified  building  accommodates  not  only  the  jail  and    the  sheriff's   office,    but    various   brandies   of   the 
County  Court  and  the  County  Assessor's  and  Collector's  offices 
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Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


Moving  Picture  Tuberculosis  Exhibitions 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of 
Health  of  New  '^^ork  City  has  given  stere- 
opticon  tuberculosis  exhibitions  at  night 
during  the  summer  months  in  the  public 
parks.  In  191 1  the  Tuberculosis  Committee 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  as- 
sisted in  this  work  by  furnishing  a  lecturer 
for  a  number  of  the  exhibitions.  But  the 
lectures  proved  not  worth  while,  the  con- 
ditions being  so  poorly  adapted  for  public 
speaking.  Such 
audiences  must 
be  instructed  by 
being  interested 
and  amused. 
During  1 9  1 2, 
therefore,  mov- 
ing pictures  are 
being  given  in 
place  of  the  lec- 
tures, five  of  the 
best  tuberculosis 
and  health  films 
being    used,     ac- 


companied by  the 
usual  stereopti- 
con  views.  Al- 
though the  cost 
has  been  materi- 
ally increased, 
the  results  in  the 
f  o  r  i-ft  of  i  n- 
creased  attend- 
ance and  wider 
dissemination  of 
information  to 
the  public  justify 
the  expenditure. 
The  Tubercu- 
losis Committee 
of  the  Charity 
Organization  So- 
ciety has  actively  assisted  the  Department 
of  Health  in  this  work,  selecting  the  films 
and  supervising  the  exhibitions.  Handbills 
announcing  each  exhibition  are  distributed 
by  the  tuberculosis  nurses  of  the  Depart- 
ment throughout  the  district  surrounding 
the  park,  and  notices  are  also  posted  in  the 
park  itself. 

An  Interesting  Experiment  in  Billerica,  Mass. 

Billerica,  Mass.,  is  an  industrial  com- 
munity of  fewer  than  3,000  inhabitants, 
which  at  one  time  was  af  typical  ugly  New 


Houston  Votes  $2,500,000  for 
Municipal  Improvements 

At  an  election  held  July  9  the  people  of 
Houston  gave  striking  evidence  of  their 
progressive  spirit  by  voting  an  issue  of 
$2,500,000  in  bonds  to  be  expended  for  pub- 
lic improvements.  The  money  will  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows  : 

For  drainage,  $750,000. 

For  sanitary  sewers,  $500,000. 

For  a  high  school  building,  $500,000. 

For  paving  streets  (the  city's  one-third), 
$300,000. 

For  public  parks,  $250,000. 

For  building  bridges,  $200,000. 

In  commenting  on  the  vote  the  Houston 
Post  says : 

"By  the  approval  of  this  bond  issue  the 
citizens  of  Houston  have  taken  a  mighty  step 
forward.  Within  ninety  days  the  most  exten- 
sive and  comprehensive  system  of  municipal 
betterments  ever  authorized  by  a  Texas  city 
will  begin  and  be  rapidly  carried  forward  to 
completion.  Since  the  expenditure  of  the  pav- 
ing fund  of  $300,000  thus  authorized  will  entail 
an  additional  expenditure  of  $6oo,oco  on  the 
part  of  property  owners,  it  will  be  seen  that 
within  a  short  time  Houston's  streets  will 
present  an  entirely  different  appearance." 


England  mill  town.  But  for  some  time 
forces  have  been  working  for  improve- 
ments. The  wide-awake  attitude  of  the 
better  citizens  has  resulted  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  of  the  town  must  be  carefully 
studied  and  planned  with  reference  to  its 
future  needs  for  convenience  and  beauty. 
From  the  first  it  was  appreciated  that  the 
mainspring  of  any  such  work  should  be  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  population.  Too  often 
have  plans  failed 
or  been  long 
postponed  be- 
cause efforts 
for  improve- 
ments  have  been 
left  in  the  hands 
of  a  few. 

The  outcome 
is  a  little  monthly 
magazine,  Bil- 
lerica, the  first 
issue  of  which 
appeared  in  June. 
Every  one  in  Bil- 
lerica who  has 
any  ideas  to  of- 
fer on  the  im- 
provement of  the 
town  will  have 
opportunity  to 
make  them  public 
through  the  col- 
umns of  the  new 
magazine.  Con- 
siderable infor- 
mation has  been 
collected  for  the 
preparation  of  a 
complete  town 
plan,  the  details 
of  which  will  be 
gradually  revealed  in  the  magazine.  The 
first  installment  appears  in  the  June  num- 
ber. Much  other  information,  often  with  a 
wide  appeal,  like  the  "Extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  Three  Ladies  from  Billerica, 
Mass.,  in  the  Time  of  Our  Civil  War," 
will  serve  to  supply  the  "human  interest" 
which  is  so  necessary  in  gaining  a  wide 
audience. 

As  there  is  no  local  newspaper  in  Bil- 
lerica, the  new  monthly  will  doubtless  be 
welcomed  by  the  community,  and  should 
prove  a  potent  factor  in  the  civic  advance 
of  the  town. 
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Chicago  Prohibits  Street  Car  Advertising 

On  July  I  an  ordinance  was  passed  by 
the  City  Council  of  Chicago  prohibiting  the 
display  of  advertising  matter  on  the  inside 
or  outside  of  any  passenger  coach,  street 
car,  omnibus  coach,  car,  elevated  railroad 
car,  steam  car,  underground  car  or  other 
vehicles  used  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  property  for  hire. 

The  only  exception  made  is  covered  by 
the  following  clause: 

"Nothing  herein  contained,  however,  shall 
prevent  the  display  of  the  necessary  advertis- 
ing of  business  which  is  purely  incidental  to 
the  carrying  of  passengers  or  mail  for  hire,  so 
long  as  such  carrying  of  passengers  and  mail 
is  the  usual  business  of  a  person  or  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  such  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  mail  for  hire." 

Street  Widening  in  Pittsburgh 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  spending  $500,- 
000  in  widening  its  principal  thoroughfares 
radiating  from  the  downtown  business  dis- 
trict. Topographical  obstacles  which  long 
had  been  considered  insurmountable  are 
being  removed,  and  broad  avenues  have 
been  converted  from  narrow  ways  which 
hitherto  hugged  the  steep  bluffs  or  ran  their 
cautious  way  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
4.    + 

"  300,000  Indianapolis  " 

The  census  of  1910  gave  Indianapolis  a 
population  of  233,650.  The  city's  ambition 
to  pass  the  300,000  mark  during  1913  is  a 
natural  one,  and  in  its  efforts  to  realize  this 
ambition  strong  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
municipal  improvements  and  civic  advance 
of  a  substantial  kind.  In  this  campaign  the 
Indianapolis  Star  has  been  rendering  not- 
able service  by  the  publication  on  succes- 
sive Monday  mornings  of  a  "300,000  In- 
dianapolis" section. 

Among  other  features  of  the  issue  of 
July  22  is  an  interview  with  Joseph  Schaf 
in  which  is  advocated  the  placing  of  $2,- 
000,000  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the 
Park  Board  of  Indianapolis  for  the  beauti- 
fication  of  the  city.  In  commenting  edi- 
torially on  this  proposal,  the  Star  says : 

"That  Indianapolis  should  be  beautified  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  its 
natural  charms  few  will  deny,  and  that  $2,000,- 
000  will  not  be  too  much  to  spend  in  the  real- 
ization of  a  splendid  vision  of  civic  loveliness 
experts  will  agree.  But  when  it  comes  to  rais- 
ing this  money  the  many  will  hesitate.  The 
question   is  recommended  as  one  of  the  most 


important  to  be  considered  by  the  proposed 
new  Chamber  of  Commerce,  should  that  body 
become  a  reality.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  as  Mr.  Schaf  argues,  civic  beauty  would 
be  a  great  asset  in  the  business  of  the  com- 
mercial body,  which  will  be  to  increase  the 
size,  wealth  and  influence  of  Indianapolis.  Is 
this  beauty  possible  of  attainment  here?  Other 
cities  have  answered  a  like  question  in  the 
affirmative  and  have  profited  by  the  answer." 

4.     4, 

School  Gardens  in  Saginaw 

The  educational,  ethical  and  economic 
benefits  of  well-conducted  school  gardens 
are  pointed  out  in  an  illustrated  article  in 
the  Saginaw  Daily  News  of  July  15.  Sagi- 
naw has  developed  the  school  gardening 
idea  in  a  very  successful  manner.  Aside 
from  the  primary  objects  of  teaching  a  love 
of  work  and  a  love  of  nature,  the  advantage 
to  the  children  from  other  points  of  view 
is  emphasized : 

The  practical  application  of  the  Golden  Rule 
alone  will  settle  every  childish  dispute.  The 
boy  who  is  generous  and  the  girl  who  is  kind 
will  find  that  the  thought  for  others  yields  a 
good  return  in  pleasant  feeling.  The  laying 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  distribution  of  the 
seeds  will,  if  rightly  managed,  cultivate  a 
sense  of  justice.  The  industrial  side  of  the 
question,  the  materials  furnished  by  the  gar- 
den for  the  cooking  classes,  is  important.  Les- 
sons on  the  proper  preparation  of  roots  and 
tubers  have  great  value  to  the  child  as  he 
grows  older.  The  moral  education  of  the 
pupils  stands  out  as  an  important  factor  of 
the  work.  Many  children  will  work  in  the 
same  enclosure  and  they  will  see  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and 
their  material  possessions. 

4.     4. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  recently  organized  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Elliot  H.  Goodwin  was  appointed  General 
Secretary.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  well  known  as 
having  been  for  ten  years  Secretary  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  of 
New  York.  D.  A.  Skinner  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  and  G.  Grosvenor 
Dawe  Chief  of  the  Editorial  Division.  A 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  Riggs  Building,  Wash- 
ington, has  been  secured  for  permanent 
headquarters.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Boston,  beginning  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 20,  immediately  preceding  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Charhbers  of  Commerce, 
to  be  held  in  that  city. 
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An  Experiment  in  Lead,  S.  D. 

Mayor  H.  L.  Howard,  of  Lead,  S.  D.,  is 
attempting  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a 
woman's  services  to  the  city  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Rosabelle  Reimers  as  an 
ollficer  of  the  city  and  of  the  municipal 
court.  Miss  Reimers'  work  will  cover  pro- 
bation, travelers'  aid,  juvenile  delinquency 
and  sanitation.  To  make  her  efiforts  as 
effective  as  possible,  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  women's  clubs  of  the  city  is  being 
sought.  •!•     4' 

Body-Building  at  the  Playgrounds 

An  innovation  at  the  public  playgrounds 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  opened  for  the 
season  on  July  8,  is  body  building  to  prevent 
tuberculosis.  A  period  every  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  to  teaching  the  children  how  to 
breathe  properly.  This  movement  was  in- 
augurated at  a  meeting  of  the  staff  of  in- 
structors and  the  Advisory  Board,  at  which 
Prof.  George  A.  Keene  delivered  a  prac- 
tical talk  on  air,  food,  water  and  exercise. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  breathing  exercises  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  lungs  of  the  children  and 
increasing  their  general  health. 

Montevideo  to  be  Replanned 

Another  international  competition  in  city 
planning  has  been  announced.  The  Repub- 
lic of  Uruguay,  through  its  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  is  inviting  schemes  for  the 
replanning  of  the  city  of  Montevideo. 
The  object  of  the  contest  is  to  provide 
radiating  thoroughfares  and  other  improve- 
ments of  the  city's  streets  and  public 
promenades,  to  select  sites  for  new  public 
buildings  and  to  centralize  the  principal  ex- 
isting public  buildings  in  relation  to  the 
avenues,  improving  their  conditions  of 
topography  and  access. 
4-     4- 

Bulletins  on  City  Planning 

The  first  of  a  series  of  proposed  bulletins 
containing  city  planning  information  has 
been  published  by  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning.  This  bulletin  contains 
the  address  by  Nelson  P.  Lewis  on  "Paying 
the  Bills  of  City  Planning,"  a  part  of  which 
was  published  in  the  July  number  of  The 
-American  City.  Copies  may  be  had  of 
Flavel  Shurtleff,  Secretary,  19  Congress 
Street.  Boston,  at  10  cents  each,  or  at  a 
special  price  if  ordered  in  considerable 
quantity. 


A  Research  Bureau  for  Baltimore 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  establish- 
ing, during  the  coming  fall,  of  a  municipal 
and  state  research  bureau  at  Baltimore. 
At  the  request  of  a  group  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  Mr.  W.  H.  Maltbie,  of  that  city,  is 
making  a  study  of  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia Bureaus  of  Municipal  Research, 
with  a  view  of  forming  a  somewhat  similar 
bureau  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore. 
Maryland  being  a  relatively  small  state  geo- 
graphically, it  is  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
moters to  include  state  as  well  as  municipal 
problems  within  the  scope  of  the  new 
bureau.  -h     •!• 

Realty  Association  Advocates  City  Planning 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Texas 
State  Realty  Association,  held  in  Houston 
in  June,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  real  estate  men  are  respon- 
sible for  the  laying  out  of  new  tracts  and 
largely  control  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  cities,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Texas  State  Realty  Asso- 
ciation, that  we  recommend  the  appointment 
by  our  President  of  a  permanent  Committee 
on  City  Planning,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  this 
committee  present  an  annual  report  in  printed 
form,  covering  such  subjects  as  Fire  Preven- 
tion, Civic  Centers,  Parks  and  Boulevards, 
Building  Construction,  Transportation,  Hous- 
ing Conditions  of  City  Tracts,  and  other  sub- 
jects which  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  said 
committee.  4.     4. 

Tax  Exemption  in  Baltimore 

On  July  3  Mayor  Preston  of  Baltimore 
approved  an  ordinance  which  had  passed 
both  branches  of  the  city  council  unani- 
mously, affecting  the  taxation  of  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  city.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  ordinance  the  Appeal  Tax  Court  is 
authorized  "to  abate  any  and  all  personal 
taxes  which  may  be  levied  hereafter  by 
authority  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
of  Baltimore  for  any  of  the  corporate  uses 
thereof,  upon  any  mechanical  tools  or  im- 
plements, whether  worked  by  hand  or  by 
steam,  or  other  motive  power,  or  upon  any 
machinery  or  manufacturing  apparatus, 
owned  by  such  individuals,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion and  actually  employed  and  used  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  articles  of  com- 
merce in  the  said  city."  Persons,  firms  or 
corporations  engaged  in  a  public  service 
business  or  operating  a  public  utility  are 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act. 


PLAYGROUND    AND    FIELD    HOUSE,    HOLSTEIN    PARK,    CHICAGO 
Ornamental   Luminous   Arc  I^nips  shown  at  side  of   picture 


The  Illumination  of  Playgrounds 

By  John  Allen  Corcoran 


A  LARGE  percentage  of  the  younger 
generation  which  a  playground 
serves  can  avail  themselves  of  its 
opportunities  only  after  working  hours. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  a  playground's  functions  is  that 
it  be  kept  open  in  the  evening,  and  health- 
ful exercises  and  wholesome  amusements 
provided  to  boys  and  girls  who  would  other- 
wise spend  their  time  on  the  streets. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  proportions  as- 
sumed by  the  playground  movement  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  the  problem  of  illu- 
mination has  received  scanty  attention. 
Although  many  playgrounds  remain  open  in 
the  evening,  the  illumination  is  ordinarily 
accomplished    by    a    few    lamps    scattered 


about  the  grounds  in  a  more  or  less  care- 
less fashion,  and  in  an  absolutely  unscien- 
tific manner. 

The  correct  lighting  of  a  playground  will 
accomplish  these  results ;  it  will  attract 
more  people;  it  will  unconsciously  impart  to 
the  people  there  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness;  it 
will  increase  safety,  and  make  the  super- 
vision of  the  playground  easier. 

Light  attracts,  gloom  repels.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  we  human  beings,  in 
this  respect,  are  like  the  moth — always 
seeking  light.  It  may  be  that  this  feeling 
is  one  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
through  the  ages,  from  the  time  when  our 
ancestors  huddled  in  their  caves  away  from 
the  dark  with  its  myriad  terrors,  and  waited 


NIGHT    ILLUMINATION    OF    HOLSTEIN    PARK 
Tliis  photograph  shows  actual  illumination    with   the  lamps   and   was  not  retouched   in   any    way 
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for  the  sun  before  they  ventured  out  with 
joy  and  gladness;  but  let  the  psychological 
reason  be  whatever  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  love  the  light. 

Business  men  have  been  capitalizing  this 
fact  for  some  time  by  having  the  streets  in 
which  their  stores  are  situated  brilliantly 
illuminated,  as  it  has  been  determined  be- 
yond question  of  doubt  that  the  public  un- 
consciously seek  the  well-lighted  thorough- 
fares. In  many  cases,  the  merchants  con- 
sider good  street  lighting  so  important  that 
they  have  themselves  paid  the  entire  cost  of 
the  installation  of  modern  illuminants. 

Cheerfulness  is  not  merely  desirable  for 
a  playground;  it  is  a  prime  necessity;  and 
there  is  nothing  that  can  add  so  much  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  playground  in  the 
evening  as  a,  wealth  of  illumination.  The 
value  of  light  in  this  connection  is  easily 
appreciated  if  we  stop  to  consider  the  dif- 
ference in  our  state  of  mind  on  a  dark, 
rainy  day  and  one  which  is  bright 
and  sunshiny.  Our  largest  indus- 
trial plants  recognize  the  value  of 
light  in  making  the  surroundings 
congenial  and  are  brilliantly  illu- 
minating their  shops  and  factories, 
with  the  result  that  the  workmen 
are  turning  out  more  and  better 
work. 

It  is  highly  important  in  hand- 
ling such  a  large  body  of  children 
as  usually  congregate  in  a  play- 
ground at  night  that  the  super- 
visors be  provided  with  every  fa- 
cility to  assist  them  in  their  work.- 
Illumination,  therefore,  is  highly 
important  in  this  connection,  and 
will  prevent  many  accidents  among 
the  children. 

It  is  refreshing,  after  consider- 
ing the  little  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  playground  illumina- 
tion in  the  past,  to  view  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction 
at  Holstein  Park  Playground  at 
Chicago,  where  all  of  these  condi- 
tions have  been  recognized  and 
met,  and  the  illumination  is  ideal. 
This  park,  which  is  the  latest  small 
park  to  be  established  by 
iype  of  pole  used      the    West    Chicago    Park 
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the  wonderful  illumination  of  the  grounds 
is  no  surprise,  but  rather  what  one  would 
expect  in  order  that  it  be  in  keeping  with 
the  other  appointments. 

The  Holstein  Park  playground  is  about 
200  feet  wide  by  400  feet  long,  and  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  very  congested 
district.  It  furnishes  amusement  and  in- 
struction not  only  to  children,  but  to  men 
and  women  from  an  area  that  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  over  two  miles  in  radius. 

The  Field  House,  or  Administration 
Building,  which  is  located  at  one  end  of 
the  playfield,  cost  more  than  $75,000  to 
erect  and  equip.  In  this  building  is  located 
a  large  assembly  hall,  in  which  are  given 
lectures  and  which  is  at  times  given  over  to 
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dancing.  It  is  also  equipped  with  numerous 
club  rooms,  and  has  separate  gymnasiums 
and  baths  for  men  and  women.  In  addition 
to  this  it  contains  a  large  circulating  library 
and  reading  room.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments is  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
apparatus  and  appliances.  Instruction  is 
given  to  gymnasium  classes  which  have 
been  formed. 

On  the  playfield  proper,  the  younger 
people  have  been  provided  for  with  a  com- 
plete complement  of  the  latest  playground 
and  athletic  apparatus.  This  field  is,  even 
at  night,  sometimes  crowded  to  the  utmost 
with  playing  children. 

Mr.  Frank  Ksander,  Chief  Electrician  of 
the  West  Chicago  Park  System,  realizing 
the  importance  of  the  prop.er  illumination 
of  this  playground  at  night,  conducted  nu- 
merous experiments.  He  endeavored  to  se- 
cure a  powerful  illuminant  which  gave  a 
good  distribution  of  light,  as  no  poles  could 
be  placed  in  the  field,  but  had  to  be  placed 
around  the  edge  of  the  park.  It  was  also 
an  essential  that  these  lamps  should  be  free 
from  glare.  The  Ornamental  Luminous 
Arc  Lamp,  manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
was  finally  decided  upon  as  meeting  all  of 
these  conditions,  and  twelve  of  them  were 
purchased  and  placed  around  the  park  on 
ornamental  poles ;  two  of  them  being  placed 
at  each  end,  and  four  on  each  side.    These 


lamps  are  operated  from  a  series  mercury 
arc  rectifier,  which  is  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Field  House,  and  is  cared  for 
by  the  regular  fireman,  no  electrician  being 
required. 

The  lamps  are  mounted  on  handsome 
poles  and  add  to  the  daytime  appearance  of 
the  park,  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  old  time 
method  of  hanging  lamps  on  unsightly 
poles.  As  the  wiring  is  all  underground, 
there  is  no  network  of  wires  to  mar  the 
attractive  appearance  of  the  park.  The 
lamps  give  a  soft  white  light,  very  evenly 
diffused  over  the  entire  playground,  and  of 
such  intensity  that  it  is  possible  to  read,  at 
night,  anywhere  in  the  park.  The  night- 
time appearance  of  these  lighting  units  is 
very  beautiful,  as  the  large  globes  on  the 
lamps  appear  as  glowing  pearl-white 
spheres,   the  arc  being  invisible. 

The  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners, 
who  established  this  park  and  playground, 
and  who  are  in  charge  of  a  vast  system  of 
parks,  consist  of  Messrs.  Frederick  W. 
Dreckman,  William  C.  Eggert,  William 
Kolacek,  Joseph  A.  O'Donnell,  Iver  L. 
Quales,  John  F.  Smulski  and  Addison  E. 
Wells. 

William  Kolacek  is  President;  Bernard 
A.  Eckhart,  Treasurer;  William  C.  Eggert, 
Auditor,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Mugler,  Sec- 
retary. Mr.  Frank  Ksander  is  Chief  Elec- 
trician. 


A  Town  Planning  Conference  for  Philadelphia  Suburbs 


Preliminary  arrangements  for  a  joint 
planning  conference  of  Philadelphia  sub- 
urbs were  made  at  a  meeting  at  Ardmore, 
Pa.,  on  July  17.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  joint  invitation  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Lower  Merion  Township  and  the  Main 
Line  Housing  Association.  Representa- 
tives from  a  number  of  townships  and 
boroughs  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and 
delegates  from  the  various  citizens'  associa- 
tions were  present.  The  principal  speakers 
were  George  Sullivan,  President  of  the 
Lower  Merion  Commissioners;  Rollin  Nor- 
ris,.  President  of  the  Main  Line  Housing 
Association ;  Andrew  Wright  Crawford, 
Chairman    af    the    Town    Planning    Com- 


mittee, and  Henry  S.  Spackman,  President 
of  the  Ardmore  Civic  Association.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  Suburban  Planning  Con- 
ference be  held  in  October,  to  which  shall  be 
invited  representatives  of  each  governmental 
or  administrative  department  in  the  various 
political  units  within  25  miles  of  Philadelphia, 
together  with  representatives  of  each  of  the 
citizen  organizations  interested  in  civic  mat- 
ters; the  conference  to  consider  the  needs  of 
the  suburban  districts  and  to  formulate  such 
amendments  to  our  laws  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  local  authorities  to  cooperate  in 
planning  and  executing  public  works  affecting 
large  sections  or  the  territory  as  a  whole,  and 
to  secure  such  other  legislation  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
area  within  25  miles  of  the  limits  of  Philadel- 
phia. 


OADS 
►AVEMENT 


Photographs  and  data  are  requested  for  possible  use  in  this  department,  from  municipal 
.Mcials,  city  or  county  engineers,  road  superintendents,  manufacturers  or  others  having  inter- 
esting information  on  subjects  relating  to  roads  and  pavements. 

Width  of  Paved  Roadways  in  City  Streets 

By  S.  Whinery,  Consulting  Engineer 


THEriE  are  many  scund  arguments  in 
favor  of  wide  city  and  suburban 
streets,  which  need  not  be  recounted 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article.  These  ar- 
guments do  not  apply  to  the  paved  roadways 
of  such  streets.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
equally  sound  reasons  for  reducing  the 
roadway  to  the  least  width  that  will  ac- 
commodate the  travel.  On  the  busy  busi- 
ness streets  of  a  city  there  is  usually  needed 
as  wide  a  roadway  as  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
vide; while  on  many  purely  residence 
streets  subject  to  local  travel  only,  a  road- 
way but  little  wider  than  is  necessary  for 
two  vehicles  to  meet  or  pass  each  other  is 
all  that  is  needed.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  is  a  wid^  variation  in  condi- 
tions which  should,  in  each  individual  case, 
be  considered  in  determining  the  width  of 
roadway  to  be  adopted. 

In  other  fields  of  engineering  work  each 
structure  is  designed  with  reference  to  the 
work  or  service  that  will  be  required  of  it. 
The  engineer  who  would  build  a  ten-foot 
sewer  where  one  of  half  the  size  would 
meet  all  requirements  would  be  voted  either 
incompetent  or  reckless  of  the  public  money. 
This  should  be  just  as  true  when  a  roadway 
pavement  is  made  50  feet  wide  where  one 
24  feet  wide  would  be  ample.  Curiously, 
however,  as  a  rule  neither  the  city  officials 
nor  the  public  take  this  view  of  the  matter. 
Some  such  rule  as  that  three-fifths  of  the 
total  width  of  any  street  shall  be  roadway 
and  the  remaining  two-fifths  devoted  to 
sidewalks  or  boulevards,  is  adopted,  and 
blindly  applied  to  streets  of  all  widths  and 
conditions  of  use. 

Upon  streets  where  the  travel  is  mostly 


limited  to  private  pleasure  vehicles  and  the 
delivery  wagons  of  grocers  and  others  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  the  community,  wide 
paved  roadways  are  not  only  an  inexcusable 
extravagance,  but  a  positive  injury  to  the 
adjoining  property. 

There  are  hundreds  of  residential  or  sub- 
urban streets  where  a  paved  roadway  18 
feet  wide  would  be  ample,  and  where  the 
money  spent  on  a  wider  roadway  is  worse 
than  squandered.  Country  highways  carry- 
ing often  many  times  as  much  travel  are 
seldom  paved  of  a  greater,  and  often  of  a 
less,  width. 

Assume,  for  illustration,  that  in  the  resi- 
dence district  of  a  city  a  street  is  of  the 
common  width  of  60  feet  between  property 
lines,  and  that  the  travel  is  almost  wholly 
local,  and,  therefore,  very  light;  following 
the  quite  prevalent  rule  that  the  roadway 
shall  be  three-fifths  of  the  width  of  the 
street,  the  pavement  would  be  36  feet  wide. 
Suppose  that  the  city  authorities,  for  some 
such  reasons  as  follow  in  this  article,  should 
decide  to  make  the  paved  roadway  18  feet 
wide.  What  practical  results  might  be  ex- 
pected from  thus  reducing  by  one-half  the 
width  of  the  paved  roadway? 

I.  The  narrower  roadway  would  be  ample 
for  the  service  required  of  it.  Two  vehicles 
could  meet  or  pass  each  other  with  entire 
safety  and  convenience.  Ordinary  one- 
horse  vehicles  could  readily  turn  around  in 
the  street.  Such  vehicles  as  could  not  thus 
be  tijrned  in  the  street  could  go  around 
the  block  if  necessary.  But  if  the  circular 
curbing  at  the  corners  of  street  intersec- 
tions be  set  to  a  radius  of  12  feet  (and 
they  might  well  have  a  still  larger  radius), 
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there  would  be  provided  at  each  intersec- 
tion, even  where  the  cross  street  was  only 
18  feet  wide,  a  circle  over  35  feet  in  di- 
ameter, in  which  any  ordinary  double  team 
could  readily  be  turned.  Vehicles  standing 
near  the  sidewalk  would  leave  ample  room 
for  other  vehicles  to  pass.  This  would  be 
true  also  of  ordinary  coal  wagons  backed 
up  to  the  curb  with  the  team  turned  parallel 
to  the  street.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
18-foot  roadway  would  be  sufficient  for  all 
the  requirements  of  travel. 

2.  The  cost  of  paving  the  street  would  be 
reduced  nearly  one-half.  If  the  street  were 
one  mile  long  and  the  cost  of  the  pavement 
$2.25  per  square  yard,  the  saving  in  first  cost 
would  be  something  like  $22,500.  If  the  cost 
(exclusive  of  intersections)  be  assessed 
against  the  abutting  property,  the  saving  to 
each  owner  of  a  50-foot  lot  would  be  over 
$200. 

3.  The  cost  of  cleaning,  sprinkling,  etc., 
would  be  reduced  about-one-half.  The  cost 
of  repairs  to  the  pavement  would  also  be 
reduced,  but  (probably)  not  in  so  large  a 
ratio.  If  cleaning  and  dust  prevention  were 
neglected,  there  would  be  but  half  the  area 
to  collect  dust,  to  be  picked  up  and  carried 
into  houses  by  every  gust  of  wind. 

4.  The  space  on  each  side  between  the 
curbing  and  the  property  lines  would  be 
increased  from  12  to  21  feet.  This  in- 
creased space  would  be  available  for  beauti- 
fying the  street  by  shade  trees  and  by  park- 
ing or  boulevarding  effects.  So  far  as  such 
effects  add  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  front 
lawns,  the  depth  of  the  adjoining  residence 
lots  would  be  increased  9  feet.  The  bare, 
and  often  dirty  surface  of  a  paved  street  is, 
to  speak  most  favorably,  not  an  element  of 
beauty  in  any  street  landscape.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  reduced  in  area  and  impor- 
tance as  much  as  possible. 

5.  The  greater  width  between  curb  and 
property  line  would,  in  addition  to  a  liberal 
sidewalk,  permit  the  location  of  sewers, 
water  and  gas  pipes  and  electrical  conduits 
under  these  boulevards,  instead  of  under  the 
])aved  street.  This  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire the  use  of  double  lines  of  these  under- 
ground structures  along  the  street,  but  the 
size  and  capacity  of  each  line  would  be 
materially  reduced,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  these  utilities  would  not,  therefore,  be 
very  great,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  length   and  cost  of  house-connec- 


tions would  be  materially  reduced.  One  of 
the  most  serious  results  of  locating  these 
utilities  under  the  pavement — the  cutting 
through  the  pavement  and  the  obstruction 
of  travel  by  the  necessary  openings  when 
repairs  or  new  connections  are  to  be  made — 
would  be  wholly  eliminated,  and  the  cost  of 
such  work  greatly  reduced.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  some  rather  serious  objections  to 
this  duplication  of  underground  structures, 
but  from  long  study  and  experience  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  prac- 
tical solution,  other  than  very  expensive 
underground  conduits,  of  the  problem  of 
preventing  the  constant  tearing  up  of  paved 
streets,  which  is  unavoidable  where  the  pipe 
systems  are  located  under  the  pavements. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  is  not,  however, 
a  necessary  incident  of  the  use  of  narrow 
paved  roadways. 

These  arguments  in  favor  of  the  nar- 
rower roadway  are  sound  and  seem  unan- 
swerable, but  it  is  astonishing  how  slow  city 
officials  and  citizens  are  to  realize  and  act 
upon  them.  There  seems  to  be,  among 
property  owners,  a  prejudice  against  nar- 
row roadways  on  wide  streets,  for  which  it 
is  difficult  to  account.  The  writer  has  been 
advocating,  verbally  and  in  written  articles, 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  much-needed  re- 
form in  this  matter  for  twenty  years. 
Where  he  has  succeeded  in  having  a  narrow 
roadway  adopted,  always  against  opposition 
at  the  time,  experience  has  proved  the  plan 
entirely  satisfactory  in  use,  and  the  final 
approval  of  the  property  owners  has  been 
without  reserve.  A  few  years  since  the  city 
engineer  of  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
town  in  New  York  State  designed  such 
narrow  roadways  in  planning  extensive 
paving  work  for  streets  where  he  consid- 
ered them  adequate.  Property  owners  rose 
en  masse  against  him,  and  even  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  execution  of  his  plans. 
It  required  no  little  courage  to  defend  his 
position  and  to  finally  carry  out  his  designs. 
So  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  these  nar- 
row roadways  have  proved,  in  use,  wholly 
adequate  and  satisfactory. 

In  this  brief  article  we  have  used  for 
illustration  what  may  probably  be  consid- 
ered the  minimum  width  for  city  roadways. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  that  a  road- 
way as  narrow  as  18  feet  would  be  suitable 
for  all  local  or  residence  streets.    Our  plea 
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13  simply  that  the  same  principles  of  sound 
engineering  theory  and  practice  shall  be 
applied  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  municipal 
problems;  in  other  words,  that  each  street 
shall  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  own 
conditions  and  needs,  and  that  the  roadway 


be  restricted  to  such  width  as  these  condi- 
tions and  needs  actually  require.  If  this 
practice  were  generally  followed  in  our 
American  cities,  it  would  result  in  the  sav- 
ing of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
the  country  at  large. 


Concrete  Curbs  and  Gutters 


Many  residential  streets,  otherwise  at- 
tractive, present  an  unfinished  appearance 
owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  curbs  and  gutters. 
A  cement  sidewalk  and  a  well-paved  road- 
way need  the  finishing  touch,  which  can  be 
given  only  by  a  combined  curb  and  gutter 
of  concrete.  Not  only  does  such  construc- 
tion improve  the  appearance  of  the  street; 
it  also  takes  care  of  storm  water  and  pre- 
vents ruts  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  showing 
the  method  of  constructing  a  combined  curb 
and  gutter  with  steel  forms,  is  published 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hotchkiss  Lock 


Metal  Form  Company,  of  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.  These  forms  consist  of  steel  templates 
which  conform  in  shape  to  the  finished  curb 
and  gutter.  To  serve  as  molds  for  the  back 
of  the  curb  and  front  of  the  gutter  are  pro- 
vided steel  channels,  which  are  slotted  at 
regular  intervals.  On  the  front  and  back 
of  the  templates  are  tongues  which  pass 
through  these  slots  and  are  locked  there  by 
lugs  on  the  outside.  When  set  up  in  this 
manner  they  form  a  rigid  and  substantial 
form  that  will  stand  alone  and  which  does 
not  need  any  stakes  or  braces. 

The    importance    of    correct    mixing    of 
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The  Carey  ELASTITE  Paving  Joint 

makes  better  brick,  concrete  and  wood-block  streets  and  concrete  sidewalks  at  less  cost.  ELASTITE  saves  time  and 
labor;  no  wood  spacing  strips  nor  pitch  filler  needed — a  perfect  joint  is  completed  when  ELASTITE  is  laid,  and  an 
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THE   HOTCHKISS   SYSTEM 


Steel  Sidewalk  Forms 
Steel    Curb   Forms 

Steel  Curb  and  Gutter  Forms 


.Always  in  the  Lead 


Hundreds  of  Contractors,  Munic- 
ipalities and  Realty  Companies 
use  them. 


Ask  for  booklets  "Sidewalk  Science" 
and  "Curb  and  Gutter  Construction." 


HOTCHKISS  LOCK  METAL  FORM  CO,,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.    DepL  M 
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concrete  in  curb  and  gutter  construction  is 
emphasized  in  a  booklet  published  by  the 
Hotchkiss  Company.  I'wo  of  the  para- 
graphs are  as  follows: 

"In  selecting  materials  and  in  mixing  the 
concrete  the  same  care  should  be  taken  as  in 
sidewalk  work.  Use  good  cement  and  sharp, 
clean  sand.  Rounded  gravel  and  broken  stone 
are  equally  good,  and  if  you  can  get  gravel 
from  a  bank  in  which  there  is  alreadv  the 
proper  amount  of  sand  so  much  the  better. 
But  above  all  make  certain  that  your  sand 
contains  no  loam  or  clay. 

■'Correct  mixing  is  very  important.  ,  Never 
mix  on  the  ground,  but  always  on  a,  tight 
mixing  board  close  to  the  work.  Be  careful 
not  to  mix  your  concrete  too  zvet.  We  em- 
phasize this  point  because  there  is  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  tlie  country  the  erroneous 
idea  that  wet  concrete  is  good  practice.  This 
is  all  right  in  some  cases  of  structural  con- 
crete work,  but  it  will  not  do  for  sidewalk  and 
curb  and  gutter  work.  Mix  your  concrete 
stiff  enough  so  that  it  will  not  quake  in-, the 
least  when  tamping,  and  so  that  good,  hard 
tamping  just  brings  the  moisture  to  the  sur- 
face without  flushing  up  cement.  It  is  also 
important  in  mixing  that  the  water  be  applied 
gently  and  evenly,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  wash 
cement  away  from  portions  of  the  aggregate 
if  the  water  is  poured  on.  The  best  way  is  to 
use  a  sprinkling  pot,  or  a  sprinkling  nozzle 
on  a  hose.  If  you  use  a  mixer  exercise  great 
care  to  keep  the  mixture  even." 

The  booklet  also  tells  in  some  detail  the 
proper  method  of  placing  the  forms  and 
laying  the  concrete,  the  mixing  and  surfac- 
ing of  the  top-coat  material,  etc.  It  will  be 
found  of  value  to  municipalities  and  con- 
tractors having  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  sidewalks,  crossings,  curbs,  gutters  and 
other  concrete  work. 

4.     4. 

Plans  for  the  American  Road 
Congress 

While  there  are  to  be  many  popular  fea- 
tures of  the  Avmerican  Road  Congress, 
which  is  to  be  held  on  the  Million  Dollar 
Pier  in  Atlantic  City,  September  30  to  Oc- 
tober 5,  highway  engineers,  municipal  offi- 
cials and  others  interested  in  the  actual 
construction  of  public  roads  will  be  chiefly 
interested  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance section,  of  which  Col.  E.  A.  Stev- 
ens, State  Road  Commissioner  of  New 
Jersey,  is  Chairman.  Both  President  Taft 
and  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  are  to  make 
addresses  at  the  Congress,  and  a  number 
of  ambassadors,  army  and  navy  men,  gov- 
ernors of  states,  and  other  officials  will  be 
among  the  speakers. 


Associated  with  Colonel  Stevens  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  program  for  the  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Section  are, 
Col.  William  D.  Sohier,  Chairman,  State 
Highway  Commission  of  Massachusetts; 
John  A.  Bensel,  State  Engineer  of  New 
York;  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  State  Highway 
Engineer  of  California;  P.  St.  J.  Wilson, 
State  Highway  Commissioner  of  Virginia ; 
W.  S.  Keller,  State  Highway  Engineer  of 
Alabama ;  Onward  Bates,  Past  President  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers; 
Dr.  P:dgar  Marburg,  Dean  of  Engineering 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  John  R. 
Rablin,  Chief  Engineer  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  of  Boston;  Maj.  WilHam  V. 
Judson,  U.  S.  A.,  Engineer  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  others  of 
equal  note. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  officials  of  the 
Congress  that  a  great  deal  of  money  can  be 
saved  to  counties  and  municipalities  by  hav- 
ing their  road  and  street  officials  attend  the 
American  Road  Congress  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  county  or  city. 

•*•     * 

"The  Official  Good   Roads  Year 
Book  of  the  United  States" 

In  the  compilation  of  this  valuable  ref- 
erence book,  the  American  Association  for 
Highway  Improvement  has  done  a  real 
service  to  highway  engineers,  contractors, 
manufacturers  and  to  public  officials  having 
to  do  with  road  building  and  maintenance. 
The  book  contains,  among  other  special 
features,  a  digest  of  the  road  laws  of  all 
the  states;  a  model  state  aid  bill;  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  known  types  of  road;  chapters 
on  bridges  and  culverts;  road  maintenance; 
dust  preventives;  a  list  of  patents  issued  in 
191 1  relating  to  roads;  list  of  educational 
institutions  giving  instruction  in  highway 
engineering;  directory  of  road  associations 
in  the  United  States;  directory  of  principal 
road  officials ;  a  chapter  on  bond  issues, 
mileage  and  revenues;  list  of  maufacturers; 
list  of  contractors,  etc. 

Each  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Highway  Improvement  is  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  the  book  without  charge.  The 
price  to  others  is  $1.00  per  copy.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  J.  E.  Pennybacker, 
Jr.,  Secretary,  Colorado  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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a  Directory  of  some  of 
the  well  -  Known  Hanu- 
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Alton  Brick  Company 

Repressed  Block  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lng  Block 
ALTON,  ILL. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Bessemer  Block 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


BIG  FOUR  CLAY  COMPANY 

CITY    NATIONAL    BANK    BLDG. 
CANTON,  OHIO 


The  Cleveland  Brick  6  Clay  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Clinton  PavingJ   Brick  Company 

street  Paving  Brick  and  Block 
CLINTON,  IND. 
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Legal  Notes  of  General  Interest 


By  A.  L.  H.  Street 


Right  of  Municipality  to  Furnish  Ice 

A  newspaper  reports  a  court  decision 
which  denies  to  the  city  of  Schenectady  the 
right  to  furnish  ice  to  its  citizens,  and  com- 
plains of  the  seeming  inconsistency  between 
that  holding  and  the  law's  recognition  of 
municipal  power  to  supply  water  for  domes- 
tic and  commercial  consumption.  The  item 
adds: 

"No  doubt  this  is  good  law.  It  would  be 
encouraging,  however,  if  we  conid  only  under- 
stand just  how  the  process  of  freezing  puts 
the  constitutional  ban  on  the  water.  There 
are  some  things  that  a  mere  layman  in  the  law 
will  never  comprehend." 

The  writer,  not  having  seen  the  decision 
referred  to,  does  not  know  whether  the 
court  denied  the  power  to  sell  ice  on  the 
theory  that  the  state  legislature  had  not 
authorized  such  an  enterprise,  or  that  such 
authority  could  not  be  constitutionally 
given.  If  Schenectady's  charter  does  not 
expressly  include  the  power  to  furnish  ice 
for  private  consumption,  the  omission  is 
clearly  decisive  against  authority  to  do  so, 
even  if  power  to  furnish  water  is  given, 
since  cities,  as  mere  governmental  agencies 
of  the  state,  have  such  powers  only  as  are 
directly  or  impliedly  conferred  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  courts  cannot  restrict  nor  en- 
large those  powers;  the  judicial  function 
being  merely  to  determine  the  extent  of 
authority  validly  conferred  in  a  particular 
case. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  lack  of  au- 
thority in  a  city  to  sell  ice  depends  upon 
failure  or  refusal  of  the  legislature  to  grant 
it,  or  on  a  construction  of  a  constitution  as 
prohibiting  such  grant,  the  claimed  incon- 
sistency on  the  point  mentioned  is  ex- 
plainable away  on  this  ground :  Power  to 
furnish  water  for  private  consumption  is 
not  given  as  a  primary  right,  but  as  an  in- 
cident to  procuring  a  supply  for  fire  protec- 
tion and  to  guard  against  insanitary  condi- 
tions which  would  menace  the  public 
health ;  just  as  power  to  sell  electric  cur- 
rent for  domestic  and  commercial  use  is 
given  as  a  mere  incident  to  the  production 
of  electricity  by  cities  to  light  their  streets 
and  other  public  places.  There  is  no  cor- 
responding public  necessity  involved  in  the 


production  of  ice.  It  is  the  difference  in 
the  uses  to  which  water  and  ice  are  re- 
spectively put,  and  not  the  difference  in 
their  physical  nature,  that  affects  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  power  to  supply  those 
commodities  for  private  use. 

Validity  of  Anti-Pool-Hall  Ordinance 

An  ordinance  prohibiting  the  keeping  of 
billiard  or  pool  tables  for  hire  or  public 
use,  but  permitting  keepers  of  hotels  having 
twenty-five  or  more  bedrooms  to  maintain 
a  billiard  or  pool  room  in  which  their  regu- 
lar guests  may  play,  has  been  recently  sus- 
tained by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  as  a 
valid  regulation,  except  that  its  validity  as 
against  keepers  of  smaller  hotels  is  not  de- 
termined. The  ordinance  before  the  court 
is  in  force  in  the  city  of  South  Pasadena, 
California,  and  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
on  the  ground  that  it  violates  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  by  depriving  pool  hall  owners, 
other  than  hotel  keepers,  of  their  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  by  denying 
them  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  No 
keeper  of  a  hotel  being  a  party  to  the  suit, 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  pass  on  the 
question  whether  the  ordinance  is  invalid 
as  to  hotels  having  less  than  twenty-five 
bedrooms,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  an 
unjust  discrimination  against  them. 

The  opinion,  which  can  be  found  reported 
in  full  at  page  697,  32  Supreme  Court  Re- 
porter, under  the  title  "Murphy  vs.  People," 
was  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Lamar,  and  in 
part  reads: 

"Between  the  useful  business  which  may  be 
regulated  and  the  vicious  business  which  can 
be  prohibited  lie  many  non-useful  occupations 
which  may  or  may  not  be  harmful  to  the  pub- 
lic, according  to  local  conditions  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  conducted.  Playing  at 
billiards  is  a  lawful  amusement;  and  keeping 
a  billiard  hall  is  not,  as  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  *  *  *  a  nuisance 
per  se.  But  it  may  become  such,  and  the 
regulation  or  prohibition  need  not  be  post- 
poned until  the  evil  has  become  flagrant." 

Decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma  are  cited  to  sustain  the  validity 
of  such  ordinances. 
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COPELAND-INGLIS  SHALE  BRICK  COMPANY 
Copeland-In^lis  BlocK 

BIRMINGHAM  ALABAMi\ 


THE  DANVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY 

Danville  Repressed  &  Dunn's  Wire-Cut-Lug  Blocks 
DANVILLE,  ILL. 


DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 

"  Medal "    Paving    Block 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
"McA^VOy    'BLOCK." 


Metropolitan  Paving'  Brick  Co. 

"Metropolitan"  Block 
CANTON  ....         OHIO 


The  ReynoldsvlUe  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PA. 
DUNN  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCKS 


Fire  Clay  Shale 


STERLING    BRICK    COMPANY 

ITRIFIED  PAVIN( 
WIRE-CUT-LUG 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


OLFAN  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCKS 
DUNN'S  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCKS 


Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
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Ater^wply 


The  editors  are  glad  to  receive  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department 
from  municipal  oMcials,  waterworks  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  manufacturers  or 
others  having  interesting  information  on  water  supply  subjects. 

The  Principles  of  Efficiency  Applied  to 
Water  Works* 

By  Harrington  Emerson 


ASSUMING  that  I  know  nothing  about 
the  design,  management  or  operation 
of  water  works,  I  shall  apply  to  this 
business  the  principles  of  efficiency. 

The  altruistic  principles  of  efficiency  are 
six:  I,  ideals;  2,  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment; 3,  competent  counsel;  4,  discipline; 
5,  the  fair  deal;  6,  efficiency  reward. 

The  practical  principles  are  also  six:  7, 
immediate,  reliable  and  adequate  records; 
8,  planning  and  despatching;  9,  standards; 
10,  standardized  conditions;  11,  standard- 
ized operations;  12,  written  standard  prac- 
tice instructions. 

Ideals. — Since  the  ideals  of  a  business 
necessarily  afifect  its  entire  organization,  its 
employees,  its  relations  to  other  corpora- 
tions and  to  individuals,  it  is  of  tremendous 
value  that  they  be  definitely  determined  and 
fully  appreciated.  The  McAdoo  tunnel  sys- 
tem, under  the  Hudson,  at  New  York,  has 
adopted  as  one  of  its  ideals,  "The  Public  be 
Pleased." 

The  main  ideal  for  a  water  works  system, 
since  life  itself  is  involved,  is  safety,  mean- 
ing pure  water.  The  wonderful  spread  of 
filtration,  of  the  application  of  hypochlorite, 
of  the  agitation  against  the  pollution  of 
potable  supplies,  all  indicate  that  water 
works  men  generally  appreciate  and  are  en- 
deavoring to  attain  this  ideal. 

Other  ideals  are  abundance,  continuity  of 
service,  comfort,  economy.  Abundance 
bears  on  the  social  progress  of  the  com- 
munity and  on  fire  protection.  In  speaking 
of  abundance,  it  is  not  inopportune  just  to 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American   Water   Works   Association,   June,   1912. 


mention  water  waste.  Abundance,  both  to 
purveyors  and  consumers,  is  considered  a 
license  to  waste.  If  the  manager  of  a  gas 
plant  or  an  electric  light  plant  should  be  as 
indifferent  to  wastes  as  water  works  man- 
agers have  been,  his  board  of  directors 
would  make  short  shrift  of  him. 

Continuity  of  service  has  bearing  on  both 
health  and  fire  protection. 

Comfort  is  a  subsidiary  ideal.  A  water 
warm,  colored,  turbid  and  strong  tasting, 
even  though  safe,  abundant  and  continu- 
ously supplied,  can  hardly  be  called  perfect. 

Another  ideal  is  economy,  and  this  ideal 
is  all  the  more  important  because  economy 
may  have  to  be  waived  in  favor  of  purity 
and  abundance.  The  crying  error  of  the 
present  age  is  inefficiency,  and  as  a  means 
of  inculcating. efficiency,  of  plainly  measur- 
ing waste,  I  believe  in  metered  light  and 
metered  water. 

Common  Sense. — Common  sen^e  does  not 
stand  by  itself,  but  controls  the  application 
of  the  other  principles  to  a  particular  busi- 
ness. As  to  water  works,  for  example, 
common  sense  is  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
different  ideals,  such  as  an  abundant  but 
turbid  supply  as  against  a  smaller  but  limpid 
one. 

Common  sense,  again,  must  be  used  in 
applying  all  plant  laws,  in  fitting  the  rules 
or  suspending  them  to  extraordinary  condi- 
tions, in  altering  them  as  better  practice  de- 
velops, in  recognizing  the  fetters  which 
hide-bouml  "system"  is  apt  to  place  on  a 
plant  and  so  lower  its  efficiency. 

Competent  Counsel  should  be  sought  from 
all  sources.    The  time  to  secure  it  is  before 
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THE  WABASH  CLAY  COMPANY 

Wabash  Repressed  ®  Dunn's  Wire-Cut-Lu^  BlocKs 
VEEDERSBURG,  INDIANA 


Wassail    Brick    Company 

Wassail  Shale  Paving  Block 
Glouster,  O. 


The  Standard 
Paving  Brick  Rattler 


Built  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Revised 
*  Specifications  of  the 

NATIONAL   PAVING  BRICK    MNNUFACTURERS" 
ASSOCIATION 

Material  and  Workmanship  first-class  throughout 
Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices 

THE  CERAMIC  SUPPLY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

COI^UMBUS,    OHIO 


FACTSaboo.  WEEDS 

There  is  only  one  way  to  be  permanently  rid  of  grass 
and  weeds — 

First — Boh  tops  and  roots  must  be  killed; 

Second — The  ground  must  be  made  absolutely  barren 
as  regards  its  fenility. 

"HERBICIDE," 

The  Weed  Exterminator 

does  this  and  in  this  way  exterminates  — not  just  ki'ling 
teraporari  y.  A  barrel  (50  gal  ons)  makes  2,000  ga  Ions 
of  strong  and  effective  treating  liquid  when  mixed  with 
water. 

This  covers  about  50,000  square  feet  of  solid  ground. 

For  ciiies  where  the  road?  and  gutters  are  of  such  con- 
struction that  weeds  and  grass  grow  theie,  and  wherfe 
traffic  is  so  light  that  it  does  not  keep  them  down,  the 
use  of  "Herbicide"  is  a  source  of  great  economy. 

Our  booklet  on  "The  Weed  Problem"  will  be  sent  to 
any  interested  person  or  official.  Answers  to  questions 
or  quotation  on  any  quantity  will  be  g  adly  given. 

Pittsburgh,  McKeesrort  <fe  Westmoreland  Railway  Co., 

McKees'^ort,  Pa.,  May  Slst,  1912. 
"Reade  Mfg.  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  quote  us  price  on  one  barre 
of  your  'Herbicide.'  Have  about  20  gallons  on  hand 
and  would  require  about  50  gallons  more  to  cover  our 
road  this  season.  We  find  your  'Herbicide'  the  only 
weed  exterminator. 

Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Stocum,  Supt." 

THE   RKADE:   MFG.   CO. 

A.^riculttaral    CKemists 
1023  Grand  St.,  HoboKen,  N.  J 


KILL  WEEDS;  DON'T  DIG  *EM  OUT 

Sprinkle  Streets,  Driveways,  Wailcs,  Gutters,  etc.,  with  Target  Brand  Weed 
Killer,  and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  and  all.  One 
application  is  sufficient  for  an  entire  season 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

will  not  injure  marble,  cement  or  any  kind  of  stone,  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
owners  of  Estates,  Superintendents  of  Country  Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as 
the  most  efficient  weed  killer  on  the  market.  One  barrel  diluted  will  cover 
5,000  to  6,500  square  yards.     Send  for  folder. 

What  Other  People  Say: — "Certainly  the  best  I  have  used."— J.  G  Wallemiscerd,  Buffalo 
Burial  Ass'n.  .  .  .  "It  is  quite  as  effective  as  other  makes  and  costs  less." — W.  T.  B.  Roberts 
&  Son,  Glenside.  ...   "I  reeommend  it  heartily." — Chas.  Murray,  Washington  University 

Horticnltural  Chemical  Co.,  662  Bullitt  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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money  is  spent,  not  afterwards.  Counsel  is 
usually  not  to  advise  us  what  to  do,  but  to 
advise  us  what  not  to  do. 

Discipline. — To  those  of  you  connected 
with  privately  owned  plants,  the  necessity 
for  discipline  within  your  organizations  is 
not  only  patent  but  evident  from  actual 
practice.  Many  of  you  connected  with 
numicipal  plants,  alas,  know  the  necessity 
of  it,  but  seldom  or  never  meet  discipline 
face  to  face.  When  experts  place  in  the 
hands  of  authorities  proof  of  inefficiency, 
but  politics  results  in  the  reports  finding  a. 
speedy  path  to  the  waste  basket,  who  can 
expect  low  operating  costs? 

The  Fair  Deal  is  both  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, subjective  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  relation  of  the  management  with  the 
men,  objective  as  regards  the  relation  of 
the  company  or  department  with  the  con- 
sumers. The  former  is,  with  efficiency  re- 
ward, one  of  the  prime  bases  for  that  co- 
operation which  alone  assures  permanent 
high  efficiency.  The  latter  is  the  only  hope 
for  the  public  service  corporation  against 
the  unfortunate  feeling  which  the  abuses  of 
some  utility  corporations  have  brought 
upon  all  in  that  class. 

Efficiency  Reward. — This  demands  that 
each  man  shall  be  compensated  in  propor- 
tion to  his  efficiency,  that  men  shall  cease  to 
be  parasites,  that  each  shall  stand  for  him- 
self and  take  his  remuneration  in  accord- 
ance with  the  excellence  of  his  service 
to  his  employer.  This  does  not  necessarily 
exclude  collective  bargaining  as  to  a  mini- 
mum wage.  It  demands  further  that  men 
be  given  a  share  in  the  savings  which 
result  from  their  greater  efficiency.  With- 
out the  fair  deal  and  efficiency  reward,  high 
efficiency  cannot  permanently  be  main- 
tained. 

Bonus  and  differential  piece-rate  systems 
are  two  particular  methods  of  giving  this 
efficiency  reward. 

Records. — It  is  common  experience  that 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  get  some  sort  of 
records  kept  reliably;  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  get  reliable  records  that 
contain  all  the  information  desired,  and  that 
it  is  tremendously  more  difficult  to  get  re- 
liable and  adequate  records  immediately. 
The  immediate  record  which  tells  you  costs 
the  day  after  the  occurrence  is  rare,  but  it 
is  obtainable  under  average  conditions,  and 
such  is  the  record  that  efficient  managers 
should  insist  upon.    A  record  of  yesterday's 


operations  received  to-day  can  be  used  with 
telling  effect  upon  those  responsible  for 
high  costs;  its  force  will  be  less  a  week 
hence,  and  will  be  entirely  lost  after  a 
month. 

The  principle  of  records  applies  not  alone 
to  costs,  but  also  to  layout  of  plant  and  dis- 
tribution system.  The  hoary  instance  of  an 
old  foreman  carrying  the  valve  locations, 
the  size  and  history  of  the  mains  under  his 
hat,  is  too  old  to  warrant  elaboration. 

Planning  and  Despatching.  —  Planning 
and  despatching  mean  less  to  a  water  works 
than  to  a  factory.  In  a  factory  they  mean 
that  each  order  is  analyzed  into  its  parts, 
the  time  of  entry  and  exit  of  each  part  as 
to  each  department  set,  and  a  systematic 
record,  or  despatching  system,  maintained 
to  see  that  the  plan  is  adhered  to. 

Planning  and  despatching,  however, 
would  apply  to  doing  repair  work,  over- 
hauling machinery,  washing  boilers  and 
similar  operations  in  the  pumping  station, 
and  to  all  of  the  work  involved  in  laying 
mains,  tearing  up  streets  for  house  connec- 
tions, making  these  connections  and  restor- 
ation of  pavements. 

When  such  work  must  be  done  a  careful 
grouping  of  the  jobs,  proper  assignments  of 
gangs  and  intelligent  supervision  would  re- 
sult in  eliminating  much  lost  time  in  going 
from  one  job  to  the  other.  The  remarkable 
results  accomplished  in  catch-basin  clean- 
ing in  New  York,  as  described  in  the  En- 
gineering Record  of  December  9,  191 1,  is 
well  worthy  of  attention.  The  work,  while 
apparently  dissimilar  to  yours,  has  many 
points  in  common.  Here,  without  over- 
exertion on  the  part  of  the  men,  the  work 
per  man  was  increased  four-fold. 

Standards. — Standards  are  the  keystone 
of  efficient  management.  By  them  efficiency 
is  measured,  for  efficiency  is  defined  as  to 
relation  between  actual  achievement  and  an 
equitable  standard. 

How  can  you  determine  the  efficiency  of 
pumping  cost,  unless  you  have  a  standard — 
a  unit — which  wc  call  100  per  cent  effi- 
ciency? How  can  you  know  the  efficiency 
of  your  filtration  costs,  unless  you  have  a 
standard  ?  How  can  you  judge  of  your  pipe 
laying,  unless  you  have  a  standard?  How 
can  you  know  the  efficiency  of  your  filtra- 
tion beds,  unless  you  have. a  standard,  so 
many  millions  of  gallons  per  acre  per  day 
under  your  particular  conditions  of  kind  of 
bed  and  water? 
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WINNER  OF  FIRST  PRIZE 

PlTTSBURfiH  BORSE  SHOW,  JANUARY,  1912 


The  City  of  Pittsburgh 

Bought  Twenty-five 

Bain  DumpWagons 

For  use  by  its  Bureau  of  Highways  and  Sewers 

after  investigating  the  merits  of  every  make  of  Dump 
Wagon.  The  city  was  looking  for  the  best  and  the 
BAIN    DUMP    WAGON    met  all  the  requirements. 

Why   Not  Get  the  Same   Kind  for  Your  City? 

Write  for  Description  and  Prices 

The  Bain  Wagon   Company 

Main  and  Pearl  Streets,    KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  efficiency  engineer  contends  that  if 
nut  impossible  there  should  be  for  each  ma- 
chine a  piece  of  equipment,  for  each  process 
or  operation,  for  each  individual,  each  fore- 
man, each  superintendent,  a  fair,  feasible 
standard  for  judging. 

These  standards  should  not  be  past  rec- 
ords. Past  records  show  what  has  been 
done;  past  records  do  not  show  what  should 
be  done.  The  standards  cannot  be  taken 
from  other  plants  and  applied  to  yours,  un- 
less conditions  are  exactly  duplicated^ — and 
that  seldom  occurs. 

Having  the  standards,  efficiency  records 
based  on  them  are  necessary.  Standards 
are  established  only  to  help  raise  efficiency; 
otherwise  why  establish  them  ? 

Tie  up  with  efficiencies,  whenever  pos- 
sible, an  efficiency  reward,  thus  creating  an 
incentive  for  the  men  to  get  better  results. 
Pay  a  bonus  to  foremen  and  superinten- 
dents on  the  average  efficiency  of  the  men 
under  them.  Then  it  is  to  their  financial 
interests  to  teach  their  men  the  more  effi- 
cient ways  that  have  been  devised,  or  if  the 
men  are  unsuited  to  the  work,  to  have  them 
transferred  to  other  work  for  which  they 
are  suited  and  on  which  they  can  attain 
high  efficiencies. 

Standardized  Conditions. — Antecedent  to 
the  establishment  of  standards  must  come 
the  standardization  of  conditions,  the  im- 
provement of  all  plant  equipment,  tools, 
buildings,  and  all  other  additions,  so  that 
equipment  and  men  have  everything  favor- 
able to  standard  efficiency.  Boilers,  pumps, 
tools,  mains,  everything,  must  be  main- 
tained at  the  highest  excellence  if  100  per 
cent  efficiency  is  to  be  realized. 

Under  standardization  of  conditions 
would  come  the  metering  of  all  services, 
since  efficient  operation  demands  that  we 
penalize  waste  in  order  that  by  penalizing 


we  may  entirely  eliminate  it.  Metering  of 
all  services,  too,  it  would  seem,  should  re- 
sult in  segregating  to  the  mains  the  actual 
leakage  therein  occurring,  thus  removing 
the  unknown  factor,  particularly  where 
house  inspection  is  lax,  of  fixture  leakage. 

Standardised  Operations. — Having  made 
all  conditions  favorable  to  maximum  pro- 
duction, the  allied  step  is  to  standardize 
operations.  We  cannot  expect  100  per  cent 
from  a  boiler  capable  of  100  per  cent  per- 
formance if  it  is  fired  by  a  man  whose  stok- 
ing efficiency  is  50  per  cent.  Likewise  100 
per  cent  efficiency  cannot  be  secured  on  a 
construction  job  where  all  conditions  such 
as  width  of  trench,  location  of  pipe  to  be 
laid,  quality  of  lead  or  joint  filler,  style  of 
lowering  tripod,  kind  of  lead  furnace,  kind 
of  calking  tool,  etc.,  have  been  standard- 
ized, that  is,  made  and  selected  favorable  to 
maximum  production,  unless  the  opera- 
tions, the  lowering,  setting,  calking  and 
backfilling  of  the  pipe  have  been  standard- 
ized, and  the  best  methods  so  determined 
are  applied  by  the  men. 

Written  Standard  Practice  Instruc- 
tions.— Having  determined  the  conditions 
favorable  to  maximum  production,  and  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  of  performing  the 
operations,  having  set  standards,  installed 
proper  records  and  a  planning  and  de- 
spatching system,  all  these  are  described  in 
written  instructions,  which  become  the 
codified  law  of  the  industry  and  prevent  any 
man  from  walking  out  with  the  only  record 
(a  mental  one,  to  be  sure)  of  vital  data  un- 
der his  hat  and  so  crippling  the  plant. 

These  principles  conscientiously  and  in- 
telligently applied,  and  then  adhered  to, 
have  never  failed  to  change  vague  aspira- 
tion, haphazard  action  and  almost  acci- 
dental achievement,  into  definite  aims,  regu- 
lated action  and  astonishing  achievement. 
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Protect  Your 
Asplialt 


Every  slat  bottom  wagon  leaks.  So  do  many  dump  wagons. 
Nothing  ruins  an  asphalt  street  quicker  than  the  constant 
trickling  of  sand  or  gravel  from  the  passing  wagons. 

Every,  TROY  is  dust  tight.  That  is  why  TROY  Dump 
Wagons  are  used  by  more  city  departments  than  any 
other  make. 

We  build  ash  and  garbage  wagons  in  every  capacity.  Let  us 
quote  you  and  tell  you  all  about  them. 

GET    CATALOG    K 


THE  TROY  WAGON  WORKS  CO.,  Water  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


Capital  and 

Surplus 

$9,000,000 


COLUMBIA 

KNICKERBOCKER 

TRUST 

COMPANY 


Sixty 
Broadway 
New  York 


SAFETY  IS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

Every  business  man  knows  that  pro- 
ducers must  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  market  or  lose  money.  Municipali- 
ties are  subject  to  this  law  when  they 
offer  bonds  for  sale. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  price  for  your  bonds  and 
at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  interests 
of  your  taxpayers. 

Address,  Park  Terrell,  Manager, 

Municipal  Department 


20th  CENTURY  CAN  and  BAG  CARRIER 

USED  BY  100  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Write  for  prices 

WIRT  &  KNOX  MFG.  CO.,     21  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


NEW  DEPARTURE 
FIRE  BELLS 

For    motor    and  horse  -  drawn 
apparatus  of  every  description 

Send  for  Catalog 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  MFG.  CO. 

BRISTOL,   CONN. 
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The  Portland  Regrade  Operation 


THAT  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  region  of 
advanced  political  ideas  need  hardly 
be  emphasized  in  these  days  of  pro- 
gressive preaching  and  practice.  But  the 
progressiveness  of  the  Coast  cities  in  civic 
improvements  of  a  physical  character  is 
perhaps  not  so  generally  realized  as  it 
should  be.  These  municipalities  of  the  far 
West  are  doing  much  interesting  and  im- 
portant work,  both  in  profiting  by  natural 
advantages  and  in  overcoming  natural  ob- 
stacles. In  such  matters  they  are  learning 
rapidly  from  each  other,  and  they  have 
many  valuable  lessons  to  teach  to  municipal 
officials  and  civic  workers  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  that  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
in  recent  years  veritably  remodeled  herself. 
From  a  city  of  steep  hills  she  has  been 
changed  to  one  of  gentle  grades.  This  great 
project  was  eminently  successful,  largely 
because  of  the  use  of  high  grade  modern 
electrical  and  mechanical  hydraulic  ap- 
paratus. 

Portland,  Ore.,  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
south,    noticed   the   miracles   being   worked 


in  Seattle,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  following  suit  by  hydraulically  reduc- 
ing an  abrupt  prominence  within  her  limits, 
known  as  Goldsmith's  Hill. 

The  composition  of  Goldsmith's  Hill  is 
espe^tially  grd^lly.  The  streams,  therefore, 
are^directed^by  huge  nozzles,  so  as  to  un- 
dermine the  lower  part  of  the  bank,  and  the 
weight  of  the  material  above  brings  down 
the  sand  and  gravel  from  the  working'  face, 
From  here  it  is  washed  through  a  sluice- 
way into  Guild's  Lake.  The  trestle  support- 
ing the  sluice  through  which  the  debris  is 
conducted  to  the  lake  also  supports  two  18- 
inch  wood-stave  pipes  carrying  the  water 
pum])ed  from  the  same  lake.  In  some  places 
the  height  of  the  bank  to  be  reduced  was 
140  feet. 

It  is  expected  that  by  the  spring  of  1913 
the  so-called  Goldsmith's  Hill  will  be  no 
more,  and  that  its  site  will  be  suitable  for 
no  less  than  300  residences,  while  the  opera- 
tion will  reclaim  to  the  city  50  acres  of  land 
from  Guild's  Lake,  half  a  mile  away,  and 
15  acres  of  gulch  lying  between  the  lake 
and     Goldsmith's     Hill.      The     project    is. 
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Before  making    further   arrangements  for 

Road   Oiling 

Let  us  figure  with  you. 

We  have  treated  millions  of  yards  of  street 
surface  with  results  most  satisfactory  to  all  con* 
cerned.  Why  not  drop  us  a  line  today  and  let 
us  know  what  you  have  in  mind  ?  Our  ex- 
perience is  valuable  and  our  suggestions  will 
cost  you  nothing. 

AMERICAN  CAR  SPRINKLER  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

SPECIALISTS  ON  ROAD  OILING  &  STREET  SPRINKLING 


Buffalo  Pitts   Road   Rollers 

Our  Macadam  Rollers  have  made  a  record 
for  durability  and  eflSciency  that  is  unequaled. 

Used  exclusively  by  the  leading  municipali- 
ties and  contractors.  Built  in  all  sizes  up  to  20 
tons.     Write  for^catalogue. 

Buffalo    Steam    Roller    Company 


Buffalo  Pitts  Macadam  Roller 


Boston 


BUFFALO 


New  York 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING 

for  any  machine  or  tool  used  in  Road 
and  Street  Making  or  Repairine  write  us 

WE  FURNISH 
Road  Scrapers,  Rocic   Crushers,  Road   Rollers, 
Road  Urags.  Street  Sweepers.  Street  Sprink- 
lers. Oiling    Machines,   Asphnit    Heaters, 
Pouring  Pots,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and 
Drag  Scrapers,  Culvert  Pipe,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines 

ANYTHING  YOU  NEED  AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  GOODRO/IDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


SLIDFdit1Ph¥rM01 

VJl-jliyi^LEVELERl  1       1 

A   2  HORSE.  I  MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 


Here    is    a    real     Road    Machine.     It  Is  a 

demonstrated  success  auu   over  i^uuO  Uliues 
throughout  the  entire  U.  S.  are  daily  proving 

our  claim.    THE   BEST   ALL-ROUND 

MACHINE  MADE.  A  machine 
built  to  do  the  work  and  does 
It  in  theeasiest  and  most  econ- 
omical way.  Will  dig  a  V- 
shaped  ditch  2  to  3  feet  deep. 
Strong  enough  for  4  horses' 
If    required.       Weight    650 

pounds.      Shipped   on   Free   Trial.      Write  us   TO-DAY 
Booklet  and  special  good  roads  matter.     All  Free. 

GLIDE    ROAD    MACHINE     COMPANY 

609  Huron  Street  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Standard  Rollers 
General  Purpose  Rollers 
Spreading  Dump  Cars 
Road  Making  Sprinklers 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Any  Machine,  Imple- 
ment or  Tool  needed 
In  the  Construction 
of  Qood  Roads. 


The  Best  Recommendation 
for  the 

New  York'Port  Horoii 

Roan  Boiler 

is  to  See  It  in  Actual  Oper- 
ation— on  the  Job 

That  is  what  we  are  anxious 
to  have  you  do — see  it  in  oper- 
ation and  talk  with  the  man  at 
the  throttle. 

Our  booklet, "The  Aristocrat 
of  the  Road  Roller  World," 
tells  the  whole  story,  but  when 
you  write  for  it,  ask  where  the 
roller  can  be  seen. 

c/lsk  for  '^Booklet  No.  9 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 

PORT  HURON,  MICH. 
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THE    DISAPPEARING   HILL    AT    PORTLAND,    ORE. 
Looking  north  from  Westover  Terraces  toward  Goldsmith  Hill. 


therefore,  serving  a  two  fold  purpose. 
The  pump  house,  a  temporary  structure  of 
course,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. Its  foundations  were  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  at  low  water  before  any 
filling  had  been  done.  Now,  however,  the 
pump  house  is  in  the  middle  of  a  filled  tract 
of  about  30  acres.  The  plant  is  capable  of 
supplying  500,000  gallons  of  water  an  hour 
at  a  pressure  varying  between  200  and  300 


pounds  per  square  inch,  according  to  the 
demand. 

The  pumping  units,  including  pumps  and 
motors,  are  the  same  as  were  so  successfully 
used  for  washing  the  hills  of  Seattle  into  the 
sea.  The  motors  are  of  Westinghouse  make 
and  rated  at  650  horsepower,  690  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  2,300  volts,  2  phase,  60 
cycles.  Each  is  direct  connected  to  two 
Wcrthington  five-stage  turbine  pumps.  The 


PUMPING  PLANT  FOR  THE  POUTLAXn    K  l-.t.KADE  OPERATION. 
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Hi  did  en Costs 


make  rhe  estimaling'  of  at/  seweraoea  trial  to  any  etwineer  who  has  not  discoveiett  all  otThem.  This  mattet  was  one 
of  the  moit  important  before  the  Public  Imptovenienfi  Committee  ot  Kansas  CjtyinWieix  exhaustive  investJ^ation  of  ma- 
terials for  sewer  conafructibR.      We  have  ttanscribed  from  tlie  official  stenojraphic  tepcrrt  o\  the  Jicoring 
everything  pertaining  to  tfic  hWden  coftts  of  sevvers  and  pTinted  it  Ilj4    % 

Handvf  Book  for 


City  Official 


Write  us  fOt*.-  "f^iddenCosts' -'Report  ot  fhc  Investigating^CdmTniUce-^'CtinjijMrf  Record ot  Hj5  ' 
'Testimony  of  the  Expert  5anitqrian5-''WI?Qt  the  President  of  the.Board  FwifOvt-  "5eweY  Facts." 

All  the  above  publications  are  ftee.     ''  Serwex  Specifrcafionsi^??;,  IZ.  ct|;. 
INTERNATIONAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  BUREAU         ZQ  WEST  9^  5T.  KANSAS  CITY.  f4Q. 


1 

^HE    lighting 

-*■     of   all  your 

streets    with    the 

most  appropriate 
lighting  and  poles 
is  of  importance 
■rt        to  you. 

vlSP^HIK 

Can     our     engi- 
neers  help    you? 

We   manufacture 
1^             poles  for  all  types 
H^           of  lighting. 

< 

^k        Ornamental 
|P      Lighting   Pole 

i 

I               22  BAHERY  PLACE 
1               NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  IMPROVED  SEWER  JACK 


Swivel  Head 
Vise  Handle 


BOTTOMLEY  MACHINE  CO. 

Paterson  Street,  ALLIANCE,  O. 


THE  MILLER  FLUSH -TANK  SIPHON 

For  Flushing  Street  Sewers 

More  Miller  Siphons  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined.  No 
connections  to  make  which  require  any  ingenuity  on  the  p;irt 
of  the  contractor,  or  the  services  of  a  plumber.  Just  two  simple 
castings.  No  moving  parts.  Miller  Siphons  are  simple  in  con- 
struction, durable  in  service,  efficient  in  action,  and  an  insurance 
against  ultimate  failure. 

We  are  also  Manufacturers  of  Sewage  Disposal  Apparatus. 

PACIFIC  FLUSH-TANK  COMPANY 

The  Temple,  CHICAGO.  ILL  Singer  BIdg.,  NEW  YORK 

SANITARY  P:NGINEERS  and  CITY  OFFICI.ALS  are 
resi^ectfully  advised  that  they  may  send  their  inquiries  to  us, 
regarding  royalty  charges  for  use  of  American  and  Canadian 
iwtents  of  Dr.  Karl  Imhoff,  Essen,  Germany,  for  liis  Sewage 
Purification  Tanks. 
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pumping  service  is  amplified  by  the  addition 
of  a  booster  unit  consisting  of  a  Worthing- 
ton  volute  pump  directly  connected  to  a  900 
horsepower  Westinghouse  induction  motor. 
The  contractors,  the  Lewis-Wiley  Com- 
pany, are  carrying  on  the  work  day  and 
night,  with  no  interruption  except  for  Sun- 
days. An  interesting  distinction  between 
the  Seattle  and  Portland  operations  is  that 


in  the  former  the  work  was  done  by  the 
city  under  contract  with  the  Lewis-Wiley 
Hydraulic  Company,  while  in  Portland  the 
constructors  have  purchased  both  the. 
land  to  be  cut  and  the  land  to  be  filled.  In 
Seattle  the  business  section  of  the  city  was 
enlarged,  while  in  Portland  the  object  is  to 
add  to  the  high  class  residential  section  of 
the  city.  ' 


F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION 


Our  Increasing  Fire  Loss 

According  to  the  records  of  The  Nezv  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
the  first  ihalf  of  1912  shows  about  $5,000,000  more  loss  by  fire  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  than  for  the  same  period  in  191 1.  The  number 
of  fires  causing  an  estimated  loss  of  $10,000  or  more  has  dropped,  how- 
ever, from  282  in  May  to  271  in  June.  Eleven  of  these  fires  are  estimated 
to  have  caused  each  a  loss  of  at  least  $200,000.  A  table  of  comparative 
losses  follows : 


Monthly  Losses 


1911 
January  . . .   $21,922,450 
February  . .     16,415,000 

March 31,569,800 

April 17.670,550 

May   21,422,000 

June 20,691,950 

July 25,301.150 

August 12,662,650 

September..     11,333,250 


1912 
$35,653,450 
28,601,650 
16,650,850 
16,394,400 
21,013,950 
16,103,450 


October 
November.. 
December. . 


13,945,000 
18,680,600 
22,722,850 


T'ls  for  y'r. $234,337,250 


Yearly  Losses 

1910 $234,470,600 

1909 203,649,200 

1908 238,562,250 

1907 -. . .  215,671,250 

1906 459,710,000 

1905 175,193.800 

1904 252,554,050 

1903 156,195.700 

1902 149,260,850 

1901 164,347,450 

1900 163,362,250 

1899 136,773,200 

1898 1 19,650,500 

1897 110,319,650 

1896 115,655,500 


A  Spectacular  Fire-Fighting  Test 


To  demonstrate  the  comparative  merits 
of  two  different  principles  of  fire 
extinction  by  chemicals,  a  very  in- 
teresting test  was  conducted  in  Philadelphia, 
June  17.  On  a  vacant  lot  near  Twenty-fifth 
and  Wharton  Streets  two  frame  structures, 
about  16  feet  high  and  14  feet  square,  were 
erected  about  50  feet  apart.  These  struc- 
tures were  filled  with  inflammable  material 
and  saturated  with  kerosene  and  gasoline. 
The  contestants  were  a  picked  crew  of 
experienced  chemical  engine  fire  fighters  of 


the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department  and  some 
mechanics  from  the  shops  of  James  Boyd 
&  Brother,  Incorporated.  The  equipment 
used  by  the  former  was  a  standard  chemical 
engine  belonging  to  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment, equipped  with  two  35-gallon  chemical 
tanks;  while  the  Boyd  crew  manned  a 
Kanawha  "air  pressure"  chemical  engine 
equipped  with  a  70-gallon  tank.  Both  ma- 
chines used  the  same  length  of  hose;  but, 
where  the  Kanawha  used  a  ^-inch  nozzle, 
the    soda-and-acid    machine    used    by    the 
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Atlantic  City  Boardwalk  Illumination  with  Tungsten  Lamps  and  Alba  Globes 

The  best  street  light  (nearest  to  daylight 
and  handsomest)  is  given  by  Tungsten 
groups  equipped  with  Alba  glass  ware. 

This  is  illustrated  by  Alba  installations 
in  most  of  the  important  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  recent  Alba 
illumination  of  the  famous  Boardwalk 
at  Atlantic  City. 

Shall  we  send  you  Book  No.  43 
on  Ornamental   Street   Lighting? 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company       Pittsburgh 

New  York:  143  Madison  Avenue 
Chicago:  172  West  Lake  Street  Boston:  30  Oliver  Street 

Philadelphia:  42  South  8th  Street  Toronto:  70  King  Street,  West         n.^s.'^pauoff. 
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WINNER  OF  THE   CONTEST 
The  Boyd-Kanawha  "Air  Pressure"   Chemical   Fire   Apparatus 


Philadelphia  firemen  was  fitted  with  a  ^-in. 
nozzle,  enabling  them  to  throw  more  than 
twice  as  much  solution  as  the  Kanawha 
nozzle  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

At  a  given  signal  the  two  buildings  were 
ignited.  Almost  instantly  each  became  a 
mass  of  flames,  which  were  allowed  to  burn 
for  three  minutes,  until  every  part  of  the 
interior  was  on  fire.  Then  at  another  sig- 
nal, the  competing  fire  apparatus  made  the 
attack,  the  Philadelphia  chemical  engine 
assailing  one  of  the  structures  and  the  Kan- 
awha engine  the  other. 

The  heat  from  the  burning  buildings  was 
so  intense  that  the  crowd  of  several  thou- 
sand people  was  driven  back  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  to  escape  its 
blistering  effect.  Undaunted  by  the  discom- 
fort and  real  danger,  the  firemen  rushed 
into  the  burning  buildings  and  directed 
their  streams  of  chemicals  upon  the  flames. 

Eight  minutes  after  the  attacks  were 
made  the  Kanawha  apparatus  had  entirely 
extinguished  its  blaze,  while  the  other  build- 
ing continued  to  burn  until  the  Philadelphia 
fire-fighters  had  exhausted  their  entire  sup- 
ply of  chemical  solution.  The  flames, 
which  had  been  brought  under  control  by 
the  skilful  work  of  the  Philadelphia  fire- 
men, then  gradually  regained  headway,  and 


the  building  was  burned  to  the  ground  and 
totally  consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
handlers  of  the  Kanawha  apparatus  com- 
pletely extinguished  the  fire  in  their  build- 
ing, the  building  was  left  standing  and  they 
still  had  some  solution  in  reserve. 

Several  of  the  Philadelphia  firemen  were 
badly  burned  in  attempting  to  control  their 
fire,  while  the  Boyd  men  were  uninjured. 

Chief  Waters  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Department  was  present,  as  were  also  other 
prominent  city  officials,  including  Director 
of  Public  Safety  George  D.  Porter,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Public  Safety  Murphy,  As- 
sistant Director  of  Public  Works  James 
Reed,  Jr.,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  the  quick  extinction  of  the 
flames,  another  important  feature  of  the 
Kanawha  principle  was  demonstrated.  This 
was  the  fireproofing  of  each  part  of  the 
building  touched  by  the  chemical.  After 
the  Kanawha  fire  was  entirely  out,  an  at- 
tempt was  again  made  to  set  the  structure 
on  fire.  The  building  refused  to  burn, 
and  the  blaze  died  out  of  its  own  accord. 

The  great  difference  between  the  Kan- 
awha system  and  the  ordinary  chemical 
apparatus  is  that  the  pressure  in  the  former 
case  is  created  by  compressed  air  and  no 
acid    whatever    is    used.      The    ordinary 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telHng 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS    IS   THE   KEYNOTE    OF    OUR    TIME 

There  was  a  time  when  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate   yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electric  Lamp  Works 

of  General  Electric  Co. 
WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


WARREN  BEAUTIFUL 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


"FROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON"      Please  mention  American  City 
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JUST   AS    THE   SIGNAL  WAS   GIVEN 
Fires  had  burned  three  minutes.     Kanawha  building    on   tlic  riglit 


THE    FINISH 

i'hiladtlphia   building  completely  consumed.     Kanawha   building  standing 
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The  Inverted  Luminous 
Arc  Lamp 

is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  among  municipal  officials  as  an  ideal 
solution  of  the  street  lighting  problem. 

The  Electric  Railway  Equipment  Company,  pioneers  and  leaders  in 
designing  and  constructing  artistic  and  serviceable  lamp  standards,  otfer  the 
most  desirable  style  of  post  for  use  with  the  inverted  luminous  arc. 

No  matter  what  type  of  street  lighting  your  city  or  town  is  using,  it 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  send  for  our  catalogue  which  not  only  illus- 
trates the  standard  referred  to  above,  but  also  all  other  advantageous 
types  for  all  classes  of  street  lighting  work. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
New  York  Office,  90  West  Street 
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Porcelain  Enameled 
Iron  Street  Signs 

Will  not  fade  or  tarnish 

PLAIN  &   ORNAMENTAL 
SIGN   POSTS 


Protect  Your  Trees 

with  our 

Iron  Tree   Guards 

Write  for  Prices 

STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Van  Dom 

IRON  WORKS 

CO. 

Cleveland,    O. 

ure 

Iron  Fencing  and   Lawn   Fumit 

Ornamental    Iron    and    Structural 

Steel 

Steel  Cells  for  Prisons,  Jails,  Station 
and  Lock-Ups 

Houses 

Metallic  Furnilare  and  Steel  Lockers  for  Poblic  Buildings 

Keep  the  Lawn  Tidy  with  the 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Cleaner  and  Rake 

Acts  like  a  vacuum  cleaner,  removing  leaves  and  all 
kinds  of  litter,  and  is  a  real  benefit  to  the  turf. 


Two  Sizes.  24  and  36  inches  wide. 
Made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower  People 

§)Ugg!ee  HSWware  CMpM. 

PHIUADEl>PHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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method  involves  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  into  which  sulphuric  acid  is  poured. 
The  resultant  chemical  action  transforms 
the  solution  partially  into  carbonic-acid  gas. 
This  gas  not  only  helps  the  pressure  to 
throw  the  stream,  but  it  is  itself  the  fire-ex- 
tinguishing principle — being  heavier  than 
air  and  a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  thus 
smothering  the  fire. 

The  Kanawha  system  retains  the  im- 
portant principle  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  but, 
instead  of  using  sulphuric  acid  to  create 
pressure,  compressed  air  cylinders  under 
pressure  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
are  connected  to  the  chemical  tank.  By 
simply  opening  a  valve  of  one  of  these 
cylinders  compressed  air  enters  the  tank 
and  forces  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  through 
the  hose  to  the  fire.     The  heat  of  the  fire. 


transforms  the  full  strength  of  the  chemical 
solution  into  carbonic-acid  gas.  This 
transformation  takes  place  at  the  instant 
the  fire  is  reached,  no  energy  being  wasted 
for  pressure  purposes  and  none  escaping 
from  the  stream  in  transit.  Moreover,  as 
the  stream  is  thrown  by  compressed  air,  it 
is  possible  to  use  any  chemical  solution  de- 
sired, including  non-freezing  and  fire- 
proofing  solutions.  Unused  portions  of  the 
contents  of  the  chemical  tank  do  not  have 
to  be  thrown  away,  as  in  "soda-and-acid" 
apparatus.  The  tank  is  simply  filled  to  re- 
place any  used  portion.  There  is  no  acid 
to  handle,  no  dumping  mechanism,  no  agi- 
tator. By  simply  opening  one  valve,  the 
air-pressure  is  released  and  instantly  a 
strong,  steady  stream  is  available  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire. 


International  Association  of  Fire  Engineers 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Denver,  September  17- 
20,  the  program  will  include,  besides  a  re- 
view of  the  Association's  work  for  the  last 
ten  years,  by  Chief  Howard  L.  Stanton,  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  the  following  topics  for 
discussion: 

Fire  Prevention  and  Building  Inspection,  by  Mem- 
bers of  Fire  Departments. — Fred  Brodbeck,  Chief, 
Salina,  Kan.;  A.  M.  Sclioen,  Manager  S.  E.  Under- 
writers' Association. 

The  Triple  Combination  Hose  Wagon,  Chemical  and 
Pumping  Engine.  Is  It  a  Success? — V.  J.  Connery, 
Chief,   Newcastle,   Pa. 


The  Proper  Location  of  Sprinkler  Tanks — on  Roofs, 
Fire  Walls  or  Separate  Towers? — J.  A.  Tremblay, 
Chief,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Tractors  for  Steam  Fire  Engines,  Aerial  Trucks  and 
Water  Towers. — John  Kenlon,  Chief,  New  York  City; 
R.  H.  Bawker,  Chief,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

The  Care  of  Fire  Hydrants  to  Prevent  freezing, 
and  the  Best  Way  to  Thaw  Out  Frozen  Fire  Hydrants. 
— C.  W.  Ringer,  Chief.  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  John 
Aiken,   Chief,  London.  Ont. 

Direct  Connection  from  City  Water  Mains  to 
Sprinkler  Systems  and  Standpipes. — F.  A.  Raymond, 
Engineer,  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  New 
York  City.  .  .       „ 

Motor  versus  Horse-Drawn  Apparatus  in  Heavy 
Snows. — Tames    Smart,    Chief,    Calgary,    Canada._ 

The  Efficiency  of  the  Motor  Pumping  Engine.— - 
Heorpe  W.  Boothe,  Chief  Eneineer,  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  New  York  City. 


HOOK    AND    l.AlJDl.i:    I  KICK   OF   THE    SCHENECTA I  •^  .    \      N   .    I  I  1^1      DEPARTMENT 
Attached   to   .Mco  tractor  equipix^d  with   Swinehan    cellular  tires 
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GAS  FOR    SMALL  TOWNS    p.rr«;r  Jo?; 

streets  and  stores,  and  fur- 
nishing light  and  fuel  for 
your  homes  ? 

The  Practical  System 
gives  a  brilliant,  steady  and 
economical  supply  of  gas. 

We  have  already  installed 
160  plants. 

Our  engineers  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  statistics 
without  charge  as  to  cost  of 
plant  and  operation  for 
your  town. 

Our  Plants,  as  compared 
to  Electric  Plants,  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  con- 
tinuous service  for  fuel  and 
illumination  night  and  day 
and  give  you  a  70  candle 
power  light  at  %  the  cost 
of  a  16  candle  power  elec- 
tric light. 

Practical  Gas  Engine  &  Machine  Works,  North  Chicago 


Manufacturers  and  Builders  of  Gaa  Works  and  Gas  Appliances 
Practical  Gas  Regulators,  Practical  Street  Lamps 


Illinois 


iviorse:     destructor 

The  Disposal  by  Incineration  of  all  forms  of  Municipal,  Institutional  and  Trade  Waste 

Send  for  our  book,  ''Disposal  of  Waste  by  Fire" 

ATKINSQN=MQRSE  DESTRUCTOR  CO.,  90  West  St.,  New  York 
ROBERT    W.    HUNT   &    CO.,   Engineers 

INSPECTION  CEMENT  &  PAVING  MATERIALS 

STRUCTURAL   STEEL  AND    ALL  MATERIALS    OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Established  . Chicago  Pittsburgh  London  San  Francisco  Mexico  City 

Offices  at  •  New  York  St.  Louis  Montreal  Toronto  Seattle  Vancouver 


Heenan  Destructors 

Sanitary  and  Economical  Disposal  of  City  Refuse  by  most  advanced 

European  Metliod 

The  Destructor  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York 

Controlling  all  U.  S.  Patents  and  Rights  of 
Heenan  &  Froude  and  Meldrum  Bros.,  Limited 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  may  he  ordered  of  The  American  City. 


Modern  Park  Ckmkteries.    By  Howard  Evarts 
Weed,  M.  S.,  Landscape  Architect.     R.  J 
Haight,    publisher,    Chicago.      igi2.       145 
pp.  21  illustrations.     $r.6o  postpaid. 
A  condensed  treatment  of  modern  methods 
of  laying  out  and  maintaining  park  cemeteries, 
together    with    information    regarding    burial 
customs  and  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  ceme- 
teries.    "Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  the  mod- 
ern  park   cemetery."     The  chapters   on   '"The 
Cemetery  Plan,"  "General  Construction  Work,"' 
"Road    Construction"   and   "Landscape   Devel- 
opment "   are    the    ones   of   special   interest  to 
our  readers. 

S.MOKE.  A  Stlidv  of  Town  Air.  By  Julius 
B.  Cohen,  Ph.  D.,  B.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.,  Profes- 
sor of  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leeds,  and  Arthur  G.  Ruston, 
B.  A.,  B.  Sc,  Science  Tutor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Leeds.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  "Xew 
York.  1912.  88  pp.  $1.40.  Postage,  7 
cents. 

Giving  records,  made  by  the  authors  and 
others,  of  the  effect  of  smoke  on  vegetation 
and  the  stonework  of  buildings,  with  a  sub- 
ordinate discussion  (by  Dr.  Ascher,  Medical 
Officer  of  Hamm,  Westphalia)  of  its  effect  on 
health.  The  effects  of  the  solid  particles  of 
smoke  and  of  its  gaseous  impurities  are 
treated  separately.  There  is  an  interesting 
chapter  on  "Town  Fog,"  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  nucleus  of  each  drop  of  rain  or  dew  or 
fog  is  a  speck  of  dust.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  the  cause  and  the  cure  for  smoke ; 
the  book  merely  collects  data  of  the  results  of 
imperfect  combustion  of  coal  and  illustrates 
them  with  numerous  photographs  and  dia- 
grams. 

Government    in    the    United    States — Na- 
tional, State  and  SoaAL.    By  James  W. 
Garner,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in 
the  University  of  Illinois.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York.     191 1.    416  pp. 
A    textbook    for    high    schools    which    lays 
greater   emphasis   on   the   actual  workings   0^ 
government  than  on  its  organization.     The  in- 
formation is  topically  arranged,  and  each  chap- 
ter is  followed  by  a  brief  list  of  references  to 
books  which  the  author  believes  should  be  in 
every  high  school  library,  as  well  as  a  set  of 
research  questions  upon  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  chapter. 

Shade-Tree  Insects.  Published  by  the  Civics 
Committee  of  the  New  Century  Club.  Wil- 
mington, Del.     1912.    4  pp. 

Illustrating  and  describing  the  tussock-moth 
caterpillar  and  the  liag-worm,  and  the  rem- 
edies for  both. 


Ca.mp  Fire  Girls  (of  America).  Published 
for  The  Camp  Fire  Girls,  118  East 
Iwenty-cighth  Street,  New  York  Citv 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  1912 
Paper  covers.    94  pp.    25  cents. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization  of  the  movement 
for  which  this  little  book  is  published.  Its 
object  IS  "to  add  the  power  of  organization 
and  the  charm  of  romance  to  health,  work 
and  play."  It  is  expected,  to  do  for  girls  what 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  doing  for  boys. 
1  his  handbook  gives  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation about  the  law  of  The  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
the  tests  for  membership  and  rank  and  elec- 
tive honors,  the  program  for  the  Council  Fire, 
and  much  other  interesting  information,  to- 
gether with  many  attractive  photographs  of 
the  activities  of  the  camp  life. 

Sanity  vs.  Gunpowder.  Bulletin  published  by 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
87  Milk  Street,  Boston.  $10.00  per  thou- 
sand. 

Containing  statistics  of  Independence  Day 
disasters,  a  strong  statement  of  the  fire  danger, 
and  sketches  illustrating  the  terrors  of  the  day 
under  our  incendiary  methods  of  celebration; 
also  a  fireworks  ordinance  suggested  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  and  a 
statement  of  the  result  of  one  year's  operation 
of  such  a  law  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Social  Centers.  Four  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  in  March 
and  April,  1912.    5  cents  each. 

The  titles  are:  The  Social  Center  and  the 
Farmer's  Home  (by  P.  V.  Collins)  ;  The 
Schoolhouse  as  a  Branch  Public  Library  (by 
Charles  E.  McLenegan,  Public  Library.  Mil- 
waukee) ;  The  Schoolhouse  as  a  Local  Health 
Office  (by  George  B.  Young,  M.  D.,  Commis- 
sioner of  Health,  Chicago)  ;  The  Schoolhouse 
as  a  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  (by  Charles 
McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  Chief  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Library).  All  these  addresses 
were  delivered  before  the  First  National  Con- 
ference on  Civic  and  Social  Center  Develop- 
ment at  Madison,  Wis.,  October  27.  1911. 

Patriotism — Memorial  D.ay,  Flag  Day  and 
Fourth  of  July.  Bulletin  55,  Riverside 
Public  Library,  California.  April,  1912. 
16  pp. 

Prepared  to  save  time  in  the  search  for 
appropriate  material  for  the  celebration  of  the 
days  mentioned.  The  references  include  books 
and  periodical  literature,  with  special  attention 
to  suitable  poetry.  The  new  Fourth  is  par- 
ticularly well  represented  in  this  list. 
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typical  of  other  playgrounds  frequently 
prove  of  great  help  in  arranging  new 
ones.  Years  of  work  in  outfitting  prac- 
tically the  playgrounds  of  the  country 
have  developed  references  that  might  well  serve  you 
in  the  selection  of  your  equipment.  Write  us  your 
problem— our  attention  thereto  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Complete  catalog  of 

Spalding  All-Steel  Play  Apparatus 

sent  on  request 

A.  G.  SPALDING  C^  BROS.,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

WESTERN  BRANCH:    28  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH:    156  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SUGGI-STIONS   rOK   THE    OBSERVANCE  OF    MUNICI- 
PAL HousECLEANiNG  Day.     (City  Clean-up 
Day.)   Issued  by  the  Civics  Committee  of 
the     State     Federation     of     Pennsylvania 
Women,    Mrs.    Owen    Wister,    Chairman. 
8  pp.    5  cents.     On  sale  at  the  Civic  Club, 
1300  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Giving   practical    directions    for   this   work, 
including  forms  for  circulars  to  be  distributed 
to  business  men,  to  mothers  and  housekeepers 
and  to  children.     There  is  also  a  list  of  "civic 
activities  closely  allied  with  housecleaning  day 
which  should  be  undertaken  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible." 

Outside     Cooperation     with     the     Public 
Schools   of   Greater    New   York.     Sub- 
mitted April  I,  1912,  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate's    Committee     on     School     Inquiry, 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York 
City.     112  pp.     Illustrated.     50  cents. 
An    illustrated,    tabulated    summary   of    the 
municipal,  civic  and  social  agencies  which  help 
the  teachers   and   pupils  of  the  Greater   New 
York  public  schools.    A  wealth  of  suggestions 
for  further  cooperation. 

Sun-Lighted  Tenements — Thirty-five  Years' 
Experience  as  an  Owner.    By  Alfred  T. 
White.       National     Housing    Association 
Publications  12.     March,  1912.    20  pp.    Il- 
lustrated.    10  cents. 
Describing   the    Riverside   Buildings,   model 
tenements    near    the    Brooklyn,    N.   Y.,   water 
front,    and    the   conditions    and   circumstances 
which  led  to  their  erection.     Describing  also 
the  management  of  the  tenements  and  showing 
their  financial  results. 

Recreation    Survey.      By    Rowland    Haynes, 
Field    Secretary    of    the    Playground    and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.     Re- 
port made   for  the   Board   of  School  Di- 
rectors and   the   Child    Welfare   Commis- 
sion.    Bulletin   No.   17  of  the   Milwaukee 
Bureau  of  Economy  and  Efficiency,  March 
31,  1912.    32  pp. 
Covering  what  is  being  done  in  Milwaukee 
for  recreation  for  children  and  young  people; 
what    wider    recreational    use    of    the    school 
facilities  can  be  made  outside  of  school  hours, 
and  how  the  various  city  departments  might 
work    together    most    efficiently    to    secure    a 
better  recreational  life  for  the  community. 

Landscape  Architecture.     A   Definition   and 
a  Resume  of  Its   Past  and   Present.     By 
Stephen    Child,    Fellow   American   Society 
of   Landscape   Architects.     R.   J.    Haight, 
publisher,  Chicago.     1912.     Illustrated.    30 
pp. 
'A  paper  presented  before  the  Congress  of 
Technology,  held  in  Boston,  April  10-12,  191 1, 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  charter  of  the  school.     In  four 
parts :       Landscape    Architect    or    Landscape 
Gardener;  Landscape  Architecture  of  Ancient 
Times  and  of  the  Italian  and  Mediaeval  Peri- 
ods;  English,  French  and  American  Design; 
Parks  and  Public  Grounds. 


Newark  Industrial  Exposition   (May  13-25, 

1912).     Illustrated  Souvenir  issued  by  the 

Exposition    Committee    of    the    Board    of 

Trade  of  the  City  of  Newark,  N.  J.     1912. 

An  attractive,  interesting  and  truly  "handy" 

book    of    its    kind,    .offering    suggestions    for 

similar    pamphlets   to   other   boards   of   trade 

that  are  contemplating  industrial  expositions. 

How  Social  Workers  Can  Aid  Housing  Re- 
form. By  Mary  E.  Richmond.  National 
Housing  Association  Publications  15.  May, 
1912.     7  pp.     5  cents. 

Showing  the  relation  of  mutual  helpfulness 
which  should  exist  between  .=ocial  workers 
and  housing  experts.    The  author  says : 

"If  there  is  any  good  reason  why  every 
social  worker  who  goes  in  and  out  of  the 
liomes  of  the  people  should' not  be  a  sort  of 
deputy  housing  and  sanitary  inspector,  I  have 
yet  to  discover  it.  And  to  have  to  know 
enough  to  keep  this  task  intelligently  in  mind 
will  be  thoroughly  good  for  him  or  for  her; 
it  will  make  for  flexibility  and  against  social 
blindness." 

The   Work  of  a   Housing   Committee.     By 
John  Ihlder.     National  Housing  Associa- 
tion Publications  13.     March,  1912.    4  pp. 
5  cents. 
"You   must   organize   a   committee   of   men, 
each  of  whom  shall  have  standing  in  the  com- 
munity as  a   man  of  ability,  sound  judgment 
and  public  spirit.     *     *     *     Under  the  direc- 
tion  of    this   committee    you    should    begin    a 
social    investigation    which    will   assemble   the 
facts  and  put  them  into  usable  form."     Then 
follows    the    securing    of    legislation    and    its 
enforcement.     After    that   we   may    pause   to 
give  attention  to  various  fascinating  phases  of 
the  housing  problem. 

A  Housing  Programme.     By  Lawrence  Veil- 
ler.     National  Housing  Association  Publi- 
cations  16.     June,   1912.     18  pp.     5  cents. 
Explaining  seventeen  stages  of  logical,  prac- 
tical effort  for  the  solving  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem.   Maintaining,  as  does  Mr.  Ihlder,  that  the 
city  slum  must  be  dealt  with  first  of  all,  and 
immediately,   while   more   interesting  and   at- 
tractive  forms  of  housing — such  as  those  of 
the  garden   city — should  wait   "until  we  have 
dealt   with  this  serious   social  menace  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  American  institutions 
if  not  adequately  met." 

Social    Centers.     Two   additional   pamphlets 
issued  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of   Wisconsin,   containing   ad- 
dresses   delivered    before    the    First    Na- 
tional   Conference    on    Civic    and    Social 
Center    Development,    at    Madison,    Wis., 
October  27,  191 1.    5  cents  each. 
They  are :    The  Schoolhouse  as  a  Local  Art 
Gallery,  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston,  President  of 
the  Richmond  .\rt  Association ;  Social  Center 
Work  in  the  Southwest,  by  Charles  V^   Hol- 
man.  Associate  Editor  of  Farm  and  Ranch.  * 

Books  on  City  Government  and  City  Life. 
Selection  from  the  Free  Public  Library  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.    191 2.    22  pp. 
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Medart  Playground  Apparatus 

is  built  entirely  of  galvanized  steel,  suitable  for  constant  exposure  and  the 
severe  use  and  abuse  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  average  Public  Playground. 
Our  Catalog  Z  is  descriptive  of  a  complete  line  of  apparatus  and  will  be 
mailed  free  to  anyone  interested  in  Playground  work.  It  should  prove  val- 
uable for  the  information  it  contains  and  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  Playground.     You  should  not  miss  this  catalog. 

FRED    MEDART   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 


DEKALB  &  PRESIDENT  STREETS 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


LARGE  6LIDE 

6  FOOT    SLIOl) 


PLAYGROUND  SLIDE  No.  189  is  the 
most  popular  piece  of  apparatus  of  all 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  just 
keep  your  eye  on  the  grown  ups  for  a 
slide  "on  the  sly."  The  step  approach 
is  all-steel  strongly  equipped  with  guard 
rails  extra  long.  The  chute  is  made  of 
clear  selected  maple  with  heavy  side 
rails,  and  the  bottom  lined  with  either 
oil  finished  maple  or  heavy  galvanized 
sheet  metal  as  you  may  elect,  the  price 
being  the  same.  The  outfit  is  16  feet 
long  and  8  feet  high,  and  made  port- 
able, thus  permitting  its  use  in  connec- 
tion with  wading  pool  if  desired.  All 
metal   parts  galvanized. 


No  playp:round  is  complete  without  the  Everwear  Slide. 


GIANT    STRIDE 

A  popular  and  well-known  piece  of  ap- 
paratus for  parks,  playgrounds,  etc.  It  is 
14  feet  high  in  the  clear,  grouted  4  feet  deep. 
Equipped  with  eight  (8)  all-steel  ladder  handles 
suspended  by  galvanized  machine  chain.  Head 
pivots  furnished  for  either  steel  or  wooden  post. 
Post  may  be  secured  locally.  Send  for  Cata- 
log H-2. 

Everwear  Mlg»  Co. 

Manufacturers  of   All-Steel   Playground   llquipmcnt 

Springfield,  Oliio 
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Art  et  Cooperation  dans  les  Cites-Jardins. 
By    Georges    Benoit-Levy.      Editions    des 
Cites-Jardins  de  France.  Paris.    1911.     226 
pp.     Many  illustrations.     $1.40,  postpaid. 
The   third    volume   by    this    author    on   the 
garden  city.     Written   in  easy  French.     Cov- 
ering   with     considerable    detail     the    artistic 
character    of    garden    cities,    the    English    co- 
(iperative  societies,  such  as  the  Copartnership 
Tenants,  Ltd.,  and  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  the  movement  in  many  countries. 

Savannah — Municipal,  Financial,  Commercial, 


Industrial,    Agricultural,    Residential    and 
Historical.   Compiled  and  edited  by  Joseph 
F.  Gray.    Issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   of    Savannah,    Ga.      191 1.     48    pp. 
Many  illustrations. 
An  unusually  attractive  and  well-illustrated 
booklet,  full  of  information  about  this  beauti- 
ful city. 

The  Free  Public  Libr.^ry  and  What  it  Does 
FOR  THE  People  of  Jersey  City.  A  de- 
scription of  the  library  and  its  resources. 
1912.    31  pp. 


Some  Valuable  Government  Publications 


FROM  the  printed  matter  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture we  have  selected  the  following 
list  of  pamphlets  as  being  of  especial  inter- 
est to  our  readers.  Most  of  them  are  illus- 
trated. They  can  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Division  of  Publications,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Full  lists  of  the  publications 
of  each  Bureau  may  be  secured  from  the 
Department: 

Farmer's  Bulletins  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Three  Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 
[The  imported  elm  leaf-beetle;  the  white- 
marked  tussock  moth;  tlie  fall  webworm.] 
By  L.  O.  Howard,  Entomologist.  31  pp. 
No.  99.     1899. 

Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds. 
By  William  L.  Hall,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Tree  Planting,  Bureau  of  For- 
estry.   32  pp.     No.  134.     1907. 

School  Exercises  in  Plant  Production.  By 
Dick  J.  Crosby,  Specialist  in  Agricultural 
Education,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
48  pp.     No.  408.     1910. 

School  Lessons  on  Corn.  By  Dick  J.  Crosby. 
Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education,  and 
F.  W.  Howe,  Assistant  in  Agricultural 
Education,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
II  pp.     No.  409.     1910. 

Remedies  and  Preventives  Against  Mos- 
quitoes. By  L.  O.  Howard,  Ph.  D.,  En- 
tomologist and  Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
og.v.     15  pp.     No.  444.     19 II. 

House  Flies.  By  L.  O.  Howard.  16  pp.  No. 
459-     1911-  . 

Macadam  Roaus.  By  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  Spe- 
cial Agent,  Office  of  Public  Roads.  48  pp. 
No.  338.     1909. 

Annual  Flowering  Plants.  By  L.  C.  Cor- 
bett.  Horticulturist,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry.   48  pp.     No.  195.     1904. 


Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds.  By  L.  C. 
Corbett.    24  pp.  No.  185.    1904. 

The  School  Garden.  By  L.  C.  Corbett,  Horti- 
culturist, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  41 
pp.     No.  2x8.     1909. 

Forest  Nurseries  for  Schools.  By  Walter 
M.  Moore,  Forest  Assistant,  Forest  Ser- 
vice, and  Edwin  R.  Jackson,  Expert,  For- 
est Service.    24  pp.    No.  423.     1910. 

Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 

Economic  Loss  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  Through  Insects  that  Carry 
Disease.  By  L.  O.  Howard,  Ph.  D.,  En- 
tomologist and  Chief  of  Bureau.  40  pp. 
No.  78.     1909. 

Preventive  and  Remedial  Work  Against 
Mosquitoes.  By  L.  O.  Howard,  126  pp. 
No.  88.     1910. 

Circulars  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Some  Important  Factors  in  the  Production 
OF  Sanitary  Milk.  By  Ed.  H.  Webster, 
Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division.  22  pp.  No. 
142.     1911. 

The  Sanitary  Construction  and  Equipment 
OF  Abattoirs  and  Packing  Houses.  By 
G.  H.  Parks,  Architect,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.    23  pp.    No.  173.    1911. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Shellfish  Contamination  from  Sewage^ 
Polluted  Waters  and  from  Other 
Sources.  By.  George  Whitfield  Stiles,  Jr., 
in  charge  Bacteriological-Chemical  Inves- 
tigations.   53  pp.    No.  136.    191 1. 

Other  Pamphlets 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Road  Model 
Exhibit.  Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.    20  pp.     Bulletin  No.  36.     1911. 

Bituminous  Dust  Preventives  and  Road 
Binders.  By  Prevost  Hubbard,  Chemist, 
Office  of  Public  Roads.    14  pp. 

Diseases  of  Ornamental  Trees.  By  Haven 
Metcalf,  Pathologist  in  Charge  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Forest  Pathology,  Bureau 
of  Plant  industry.     22  pp. 
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The  Health  Merry-Go-Round 

furnishes  ENTERTAINMENT,  EXERCISE  and 
HEALTH  for  the  children. 

Especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Parks,  Play- 
grounds, Schools  and  Kindergartens. 

Guaranteed  to  be  free  from  defects — Durable, 
Safe,  Simple. 

Write  for  Illustrated  CstAlog 

Built  in  four,  six  and  twelve-seated  size,  with  J||g   Health   MerrV-GO-ROUnd  CO. 

and  without  canopy.      Equipped  with  organ,  •' 

if  desired.  Dept.  E-13  QUINCY,  ILL. 


TOTHILL'S  PATENT  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


OS    « 


Pat.  Sept.  1902 


ys    in 
Perfect  Condition 
for  use 


Strongest,   Safest,   Most   Durable  Manufactured 

Patent  Turnover  Slideboard 

Tothill's  Patent   Playground   Appar-  ^^p^^^^^fert ConS 
atus  adopted  and  used  exclusively 
by  the  City  of  Chicago 

W.  S.  TOTHILL 

Established  1875 

1809  Webster  Avenue       Chicago,  Ills. 


Patented  Jaa.  1909 


Plant  for  Immediate   Effect 

Not  tor  Future  Generations 

Start  l/vlth  tllC  largest   stock    that  can  be  secured!      It  takes  over  twenty 
years  to  grow  many  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

WC   do  ttiC  long   ^watting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 
give  an  immediate  effect.    Fall  Price  List  Now  Ready. 


ANDORRA    NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


Box 
T 


CHESTNUT  HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Hill's  Specimen 
Evergreens 

No  one  who  plants  evergreens,  or  wants  to, 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  Hill's  Nurseries,  or  too 
far  away  to  plant  our  Specimen  Evergreens 
to  advantage.    We  ship   practically  every- 
where, and  our  trees  have  a  notably  good 
record  for  success  in  growing. 

Architects,  superintendents  and  all  pros- 
pective buyers  are  invited  to  inspect  our 
trees  personally,  or  to  write  for  particulars. 

THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 

El^ergreen  Specialists 
Box  406  Dundee.  III. 


Special 
Club  Rates 

are  made  for  five  or  more  new  subscriptions 
for  The  American  City.  The  more  read- 
ers we  have  in  your  community  the  more 
active  will  be  the  interest  in  municipal  im- 
provements and  civic  betterment  work. 
Why  not  co-operate  a  little  with  us?  Write 
to  us  at  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
for  club  rate  cards. 
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Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


National  Municipal  League 

THE  securing  of  expert  service  for 
cities  was  the  predominant  problem 
considered  in  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention  of 
the  National  Municipal  League,  July  8-12. 
Various  phases  of  this  subject  were  treated 
in  President  Foulke's  annual  address,  on 
'•Expert  City  Management";  in  Elliot  H. 
Goodwin's  paper  on  "The  Need  for  an  Ade- 
quate Civil  Service  Law";  in  Secretary 
Woodruff's  annual  report,  entitled  "Sim- 
plicity, Publicity  and  Efficiency  in  Munici- 
pal Affairs" ;  and  in  Meyer  Lissner's  paper 
on  "Honesty  Plus  Efficiency  in  City  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  subject  of  City  Charters  received  a 
large  share  of  attention  also,  papers  on  sev- 
eral aspects  of  this  problem  being  presented 
by  Prof.  William  B.  Munro,  Prof.  Thomas 
E.  Reed,  Leslie  R.  Hewitt,  Percy  V.  Long 
and  Richard  S.  Childs.  The  proposed  new 
charter  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  The  relation  of  city  plan- 
ning to  commission  government  was  treated 
in  a  paper  by  Ernest  S.  Bradford,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Municipal  finances  and  taxation  were  dis- 
cussed by  Edward  L.  Heydecker,  Prof.  Carl 
C.  Plehn,  Jesse  D.  Burks  and  Dr.  L.  G. 
Powers;  excess  condemnation,  by  Robert  S. 
Binkerd;  franchises  and  the  regulation  of 
public  utilities,  by  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  J.  W. 
S.  Peters,  John  M.  Eschelman  and  Lewis  R. 
Works  ;  health  and  housing,  by  M.  N.  Baker, 
John  Ihlder  and  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bartlett; 
political  bosses,  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart  and 
Chester  H.  Rowell ;  socialism,  by  Prof.  Ira 
B.  Cross. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  gave  to  the  vis- 
iting delegates  and  its  own  citizens  an  im- 
pressive object  lesson  of  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  a  modern  city  government  by 
means  of  a  civic  parade  three  miles  long. 
In  this  about  a  thousand  of  the  city's  em- 
ployees marched  and  a  wide  variety  of  ap- 
paratus and  equipment  used  by  the  various 
municipal  departments  was  shown.  An  ex- 
hibit of  charts  and  photographs  from  other 
cities  was  displayed  during  the  convention 
in  the  basement  of  the  Auditorium. 
The  annual  election  of  officers  and  execu- 


tive council  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the 
following : 

President— William  Dudley  Foulke,   Richmond.  Ind. 

Vice-Presidents— Miss  Jane  Addams,  Chicago;  Ca- 
millus  G.  Kidder,  Orange,  N.  J.;  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
President  Harvard  University;  George  McAneny,  New 
York  City;  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia;  Chester  H.  Rowell, 
Fresno,  Cal.;  James  M.  Thomson,  New  Orleans;  Dud- 
ley Tibbits,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Secretary — Clinton  Rogers  Woodruflf,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer — George  Burnham,  Jr.,   Philadelphia 

Executive  Council — Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jioston, 
Mass.;  Harvey  S.  Chase,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  Ji. 
Munro,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Har- 
vard University;  William  G.  Low,  New  York  City; 
Eugene  H.  Outerbridge,  New  York  City;  Knowlton 
Mixer,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  W.  Andrews,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  New  York  City;  Arthur  C. 
Ludington,  New  York  City;  William  M.  Chadbourne, 
New  York  City;  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll,  New  Y6rk 
City;  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  New  York  City;  Merwin 
K.  Hart,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Clarence  L.  Harper,  Philadel- 
phia; Thomas  Raeburn  White,  Philadelphia;  Oliver 
McClintock  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  A.  Leo  Weil,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  M.  N.  Baker,  New  York  City;  William  P.  Ban- 
croft, Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Elliott  H.  Pendleton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Walter  L. 
Fisher,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Edward  L.  Burchard, 
Chicago,  111.;  Edmund  J.  James,  President  University 
of  Illinois;  J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  John  A. 
Butler,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Frederic  Cook  Morehouse, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  N.  F.  Ilawley,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Dwight  F.  Davis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  James  W.  S.  Peters, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  C.  G.  France,  Seattle,  Wash.;  W. 
G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Richard  W.  Mont- 
gomery, Portland,  Ore.;  Rev.  Charles  N.  Lathrop, 
San  Francisco;  Meyer  Lissner,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Charles  Farwell  Edson,  Los  Angeles;  W.  B.  Lighthall, 
Montreal,  Canada;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  League  adopted  a  resolution  to  hold 
its  1915  convention  in  San  Francisco,  as 
part  of  a  world's  municipal  congress  and 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Pacific-Panama  International  Exposition. 

A  Budget  Exhibit  for  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  is  to  have  a  big  municipal 
budget  exhibit  the  first  two  weeks  in  Oc- 
tober. It  is  to  be  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and 
will  be  the  first  budget  exhibit  of  any  size 
outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

City  departments,  the  University,  the 
public  schools,  the  county,  the  public  li- 
brary, and  several  civic  associations  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  city,  will  be  in- 
vited to  share  in  the  exhibit. 

The  Smith  one  per  cent  tax  law  will 
probably  compel  city  officials  of  Ohio  to 
ask  for  an  additional  tax  levy  of  over  a 
million  dollars,  to  be  authorized  by  refer- 
endum this  fall.  It  will  be  for  the  city 
departments  to  show  how  the  present  ac- 
tivities will  be  crippled  by  lack  of  funds 
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Greatest  Labor  Savers  For 
Lawn  Culture  Ever  Made 

ColdwelFs 
Motor  Lawn  Mower 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  economical  and  best  mower  for  lawns,  being  in  every  way  superior 
to  any  machines  ever  put  on  the  market  for  this  work.  They  are  simple  in  construction, 
powerful  and  strongly  built,  the  high  speed  of  the  revolving  cutters  and  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  rollers  make  them  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  finest  cutting  and  rolling  of  the 
lawn,  while  the  highpower  motor  enables  them  to  cut  at  most  any  grade  that  can  be  found 
on  a  lawn.  We  guarantee  that  these  machines  will  do  the  work  of  three  horse  mowers  at 
very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  BURGH,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO     I 


We  also  make  the  best  horse-drawn  lawn   mowers  on  the  market.      Send 
for  our  catalogue  describing  both  motor-driven  and  horse-drawn  machines. 
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if  the  extra  levy  fails  to  carry,  and  what 
needed  extensions  of  their  work  will  be 
rendered  impossible. 

Also  the  various  great  municipal  im- 
provements planned — the  rebuilding  of  the 
3ewer  system,  the  creation  of  a  boulevard 
on  the  site  of  the  canal,  and  the  creation 
of  new  public  markets  will  require  careful 
consideration  by  the  public  before  they  arc 
undertaken.  So  far  as  possible,  models  of 
proposed  public' improvements,  with  state- 
ments of  purposes,  costs,  and  possible  alter- 
natives, will  be  placed  on  view,  to  the  end 
of  securing"  intelligent  public  understanding 
and  discussion  of  the  projects. 
-i-     •*• 

New  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

At  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  held  in 
San  Francisco  last  month,  the  following 
officers  and  directors  were  elected: 

President — Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  Austin,  Tex. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  L.  L.  Blankenburg, 
Philadelphia. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  .Samuel  B.  Sneath, 
Tipton,  Ohio. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Harry  L.  Keefe,  Walt- 
hill,   Neb.  ^   .„ 

Corresponding  Secretarj — Mrs.  Eugene  ReiUy, 
Charlotte,   N.  C. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  John  Threadgill,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Auditor — Mrs.  Charles  Howard  McMahon,  Salt 
Lake,  Utah. 

Directors — Mrs.  Grace  Julian  Clark,  Indiana;  Mrs. 
Francis  D.  Everett,  Highland  Park,  111.;  Mrs.  j. 
Creighton  Mathewes,  New  Oreans;  Mrs.  William  E. 
Anlrews,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  Mrs.  Lucy  White  Will- 
iams, Lapeer,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Frank  White,  Valley  City, 
N.  ]). ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Christy,  Montana;  Mrs.  William 
A.   Harper,    Seattle. 

4.      4. 

Municipal  League  of  Indiana 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Muni- 
cipal League  of  Indiana,  held  at  Hartford 
City,  July  9- II,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President— A.  U.  Cunningham,  City  Attorney  of 
Lafayette.  „  ,,  r  ,ir    1 

Vice-President— John  W.  McCarty,  Mayor  of  Wash- 

'"  S*ec"ond  Vice-President— W.  B.  Hess,  of  Plymouth. 
Third  Vice-President— O.  Rogers,  Mayor  of  Lebanon. 
Fourth   Vice-President— Senator   Warren   N.   Houck, 
of  Lawrenceburg. 

Secretary— A.  P.   Melton,  of  Gary. 
♦      Assistant  Secretary— Judge  Field,  of  Lafayette. 

Gary  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place 
for  the  1913  convention. 
4,     4 

Chiefs  of  Police 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  held  at  To- 
ronto, July  9-13: 

President— Major   Sylvester,  Washington,   D    C. 
First   Vice-President— Michael  Regan,  Buffalo    i\.  V 
Second    Vice-President— Col.    Percy    Sherwood,    Ot- 
tawa, Ont, 


Secretary-Treasurer — Harvey        O.        Carr,        Grand 
■Rapids,  Mich. 

Washington,  D.  C,  was  selected  as  the 
meeting  place  for  the  1913  convention. 

American  Road  Builders'   Association 
to  Meet  in  Cincinnati   in   December 

The  invitation  extended  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  Commercial  Association  of  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  to  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association  to  hold  its  ninth  an- 
nual convention  in  that  city  has  been  ac- 
cepted. The  convention  and  the  American 
Good  Roads  Congress,  which  is  always  held 
in  connection  with  it,  will,  therefore,  be 
.  held  in  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  December 
3,  4,  5  and  6. 

There  will  also  be  held  at  the  same  time, 
as  usual,  an  exhibition  of  machinery,  ma- 
terials and  methods  of  road  construction. 
It  is  expected  that  the  entire  floor  space  of 
Music  Hall,  containing  over  50,000  square 
feet,  will  be  required  for  this  purpose.  Not 
only  will  the  manufacturers  of  material  and 
machinery  be  represented  in  this  exhibition, 
but  the  several  states  will  have  booths  set 
aside  for  them,  in  which  they  will  exhibit 
models  of  roads,  photographs,  drawings, 
road  materials,  etc.  This  feature  will  be 
be  especially  attractive  to  road  builders. 
•*•    -t 

American  Association  of  Commercial  Executives 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Commercial  Executives  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September 
23-25,  the  headquarters  being  at  the  Ebbitt 
House.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed will  be  the  relationship  of  state  and 
province  associations  to  civic  bodies;  mem- 
bership campaigns,  trade  exctirsions,  devel- 
opment bureaus,  the  Panama  Canal, 
bonuses  and  city  advertising.  Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  will  be  one 
of  the  speakers. 

4.     4. 

A  New  Canadian  Association 

At  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Con- 
gress held  in  Winnipeg  during  the  week  of 
July  15,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  perma- 
nent "Town  Planning  and  Housing  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada."  The  following  officers 
were  elected: 

President,  W.  Sanford  Evans,  Winnipeg; 
Provincial  Vice-Presidents.  British  Columbia, 
James  Wiiite;  Alberta.  Mayor  Armstrong,  Ld- 
monton:  Saskatchewan,  M.  N.  Ross,  Regma; 
Manitoba,    W.    Pearson,    Wmnipeg;    Ontario, 
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The  Austin  Motor  Lawn  Mower 

1912  MODEL 

To  Improve  Your  Park  and  Save  You  Money 


The  Largest,  Most  Powerful  and  Durable  Motor 
Mower  on  the  Market 

GCSr    Driven  Z      ^he  only  mower  having  high  grade  case  hardened  steel  gear  drive,  mounted  on 
'^^^^^~~~—~~~~~~^~     large  roller  bearings  in  oil  tight,  dust  proof  case. 

Compare  this  with  other  mowers  having  loose  chain  drives,  flimsy  sprocket  wheels  on  sliding  bearings 
open  to  dirt  and  entailing  constant  adjusting,  rapid  wear  and  everlasting  breakage. 

{]f|niflC  Z     Highest   grade  design    with   mechanically   operated    valves,    self-oiling  and   dust  proof 
^ throughout,  and  magneto  ignition  (no  batteries  needed). 

MOIVlng     AttdCtimCIlt  :     Mowing  cutters  are  "pulled"  not  "pu.shed"  by  the  frame,  avoiding 

■* digging  into  furrows.    Protected  by  automatic  release  these  cutters 

do  not  break  tlie  transmission  when  ;i  hard  substance  catches  them  like  other  mowers. 

GU&r&ntCeS     ^^^  Austin  is  the  first  mower  put  out  on  an  absolute  guarantee. 

This  mower  represents  the  "Acme"  of  up-to-date  construction.  It  is  as  far 
superior  to  the  old  one-speed  sprocket  chain  machines  as  the  modern  touring  car  is 
to  the  chain  driven  "runabout "  of  ten  years  ago. 


The  Austin-Western  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ctiicago 

New  York  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  >St.  Paul,  Minn.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Memphis,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dallas,  Texas  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  I,os  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Charles  E.  Chambers,  Toronto;  New  Bruns- 
wick, J.  M.  Wallace.  Moncton ;  Secretary- 
Treasnrer    (/>;-()  /cm.),  11.  Kdwards,  Winnipeg. 

An  International  Health  Congress 

The  preliminary  announcement  (dated 
July  I,  1912)  of  the  Fifteenth  International 
Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington,  Septem- 
ber 23-28,  states  that  32  foreign  countries, 
47  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
accepted  invitations  to  participate  in  the 
Congress.  There  will  be,  for  the  three 
weeks  from  September  16  to  October  4,  an 
exhibition  on  health,  at  which  the  hygienic 
and  demographic  work  of  the  United  States 
and  its  dependencies  is  to  be  illustrated. 
Twenty-six  federal  bureaus,  whose  activi- 
ties bring  them  into  close  relation  with  the 
public  health,  are  also  preparing  to  partici- 
pate, and  many  of  the  large  municipalities 
and  institutions  of  learning  and  research 
throughout  the  country  will  be  represented 
by  exhibits.  The  section  programs  include 
discussions  on  school  hygiene,  hygiene  of 
occupations,  control  of  infectious  diseases, 
state  and  municipal  hygiene,  hygiene  of 
traffic  and  transportation,  and  methods  of 
handling  vital  statistics. 

American  Association  of   Park  Superintendents 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Park  Superin- 
tendents will  be  held  in  Boston,  August  12- 
14.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Copley 
Square  Hotel,  and  business  meetings  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  In  addition  to  trips  to 
parks,  estates,  etc.,  in  Boston  and  vicinity, 
the  preliminary  program  indicates  that  the 
following  papers  are  expected : 

"Park  Accounts,"  by  Geo.  A.  Parker,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

"The  Influence  of  Parkway  Construction  on 
Property  Values,"  by  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas 
'City,  Mo. 

"Chinese  and  Siberian  Plants,"  by  Prof.  E. 
H.  Wilson,  Biissey  Institute,  Jamaica  Plains, 
Mass. 

"Talk  on  the  International  Horticultural 
Convention,  1912,"  held  in  London,  England, 
by  J'.  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  Boston,  Mass., 
American  Representative. 

"Street  Trees,"  by  William  Solotarofif,  Fast 
Orange,  N.  J. 

"Organization  of  Park  Boards,"  by  D.  J. 
Haff,  Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 

"Seattle  Park  "System,"  by  D.  W.  Cotterill, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


New  York  Fire  Exposition  and  Conference 

Plans  are  being  made  for  an  important 
"Fire  Exposition  and  International  Con- 
ference of  Fire  Prevention,  Protection  and 
Extinguishment,"  to  be  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  October  2  to 
12.  It  is  expected  that  this  conference  will 
give  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  fire 
chiefs  and  other  practical  fire  fighters  to 
meet  on  the  same  platform  for  an  intelli- 
gent exchange  of  ideas  with  architects, 
builder,  engineers,  fire  marshals  and  in- 
surance experts.  In  the  accompanying  ex- 
hibition it  is  planned  to  present  practical 
demonstrations  of  fire  fighting  apparatus, 
life-saving  equipment,  fireproof  building 
construction  and  devices  to  prevent  the  in- 
ception of  a  fire,  to  retard  its  spread,  or  to 
entirely  extinguish  it. 

A.  D.  V.  Storey  is  Secretary,  with  office 
at  1269  Broadway,  New  York. 
+     4. 

Some  Coming  Events 

August  12-14. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents. Annual  Meeting.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

August  26-30. — Peoria,  III. 

International  Association  of  Municipal 
Electricians.  Secretary,  Clarence  George, 
City  Electrician,  Houston,  Tex. 

August  27-29. — Windsor,  Ont. 

Union     of     Canadian     Municipalities. 

Annual    Convention.      Secretary,    W.    D. 
Lighthall. 

August  27-29. — Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

League  of  Cities  of  the  Third  Class 
of  Pennsylvania.     Annual  Convention. 
Last  Week  in  August. — Scheveningen  (The 
Hague),   Holland. 

International  Conference  on  People's 
Baths  and  School  Baths.   General  Secre- 
tary, A.  M.  Douwes  Dekker,  The  Hague. 
September  17-20. — Denver,  Col. 

International     Association     of     Fire 
Engineers.     Annual  Meeting.     Secretary, 
James  McFall,  Roanoke,  Va. 
September  18-19. — Washington,  D.  C. 

New  England  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion.      Annual     Convention.       Secretary, 
Willard  Kent,  Boston,  Mass. 
September  18-20.— Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 
Secretary,    Selskar   M.   Gunn.  289   Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
September  18-20.— Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 
Annual  Convention.  Secretary.  F.  R. 
Schreiter,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(Continued   on   page    191) 
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Wright's  Excelsior 
Rust-Prool"  Tree  Guards 


T^HESE  Tree  Guards  are  made  of  very  heavy  and 
stiff  steel  uprights.      The  horizontal  wires    are 
flexible.     Springs  are  supplied  to  prevent  any  chafing 
of  the  tree  bark. 

LIKE  all  the  Excelsior  "Rust- Proof"  products, 
the  Tree  Guards  are  first  completely  formed  and  then 
dipped  into  melted  zinc.  Every  joint  is  completely 
sealed  and  the  entire  fabric  rendered  weather  proof. 

FOR  city,  street  and  park  use,  there  are  three  styles 
of  Excelsior  Tree  Guards — all  "  Rust-Proof." 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

Wright  Wire  Company 

Worcester,  Mass. 

33  Michigan  Streel,  Chicago  410   Commerce   Street,    Philadelphia 

256  Broadway,  New  York  City  125  Summer  Street,  Boston 

5  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
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September   20-21. — Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Central  Association  of  Commercial 
Secretaries.  Secretary,  Carl  Dehoney, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

September  23-25. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Association  of  Commercial 
Executives.  Annual  Convention.  Secre- 
tary, Milton  Carmichael,  Ford  Building, 
Detroit,  Mich 

September  23-28. — Washington,  D.  C. 

Fifteenth  Congress  on  Hygiene  and 
Demography.  Secretary,  Dr.  John  S. 
Fulton,  Army  Medical  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

September  24-26. — Detroit,  Mich. 

Central  States  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion. Annual  Convention.  Secretary, 
R.   P.  Bricker,   Shelby,  Ohio. 

September  24-28. — Boston,  Mass. 

International  Congress  of  Chamber! 
of  Commerce.  For  information  apply 
to  Richard  J.  Walsh,  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Boston. 


September  30-October  5. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American  Road  Congress.     President, 
Logan  W.  Page,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. 

October  2-5. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

American  Association  for  Study  and 
Prevention"  of  Infant  Mortality.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Faculty  Building,  1211 
Cathedral  Street.  Baltimore,  Md. 

October  2-12. — New  York  City. 

International  Conference  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Protection.  Secretary  A. 
D.  V.  Storey,  1269  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

October  8-22. — Montreal,  Can. 

First  Canadian  Child  Welfare  Exhibi- 
tion. Secretary,  Dr.  W.  H.  Atherton, 
Montreal,  Can. 

November   12-16. — New   York   City. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements. Secretary,  A.  Prescott  Fol- 
well,  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor 


A  Men's  Civic  Campaign  Plan 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

A  group  of  men  in  a  Southern  city  ob- 
jected to  the  needlessly  unsightly  and  in- 
sanitary methods  of  cleaning  sidewalks, 
cuspidors,  etc.,  followed  by  certain  retail 
merchants  during  the  early  morning  hours. 
The  plan  of  campaign  adopted  by  them  is 
readily  adaptable  to  other  objects  and  to 
other  groups,  regardless  of  the  basis  of 
their  interest.     The  plan  is  as  follows: 

Divide  up  the  whole  job  into  a  number 
of  smaller  ones,  so  that  each  item  may  be 
assigned  to  a  particular  man  in  the  group: 

1.  One  will  look  up  all  laws  covering  the 
situation,  getting  copies  of  them  from  an 
authoritative  source,  with  decisions  or  in- 
terpretations. 

2.  With  the  help  of  other  men  duly  as- 
signed to  specified  blocks,  one  will  make  a 
census  of  careless  or  neglectful  cleaning, 
indicating  the  hour,  the  place  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  objectionable  practice. 

3.  One  will  interview  a  few  of  the  of- 
fenders to  ask  courteously  and  carefully 
how  they  do  it. 

4.  An  honor  roll  will  be  made  up  of  those 
who  clean  wisely  and  well. 

5.  One  will  interview  several  firms,  men- 
tion how  other  establishments  clean  so  care- 


lessly, inquire  why  these  firms  do  so  much 
better,  and  ask  for  suggestions  towards 
getting  all  houses  to  do  likewise. 

6.  One  will  interview  the  retail  mer- 
chants' association,  explaining  the  situation, 
and  ask  to  have  resolutions,  a  letter  to  all 
members,  etc.,  presented  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

7.  One  will  interview  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  along  the  same  lines  as  the  retail 
merchants'  association. 

8.  One  will  interview  the  city  health  of- 
ficer, and  learn  what  rules,  regulations,  or- 
dinances, etc.,  they  may  be  able  to  use,  and 
also  just  what  the  board  of  health  can  and 
will  do  in  the  matter. 

9.  Another  will  follow  the  same  line  with 
the  chief  of  police. 

10.  Another,  or  several,  will  interview 
the  local  newspapers,  explaining  how  the 
efifort  was  started,  why  the  men  are  inter- 
ested, showing  what  has  been  learned,  and 
asking  that  only  careful  and  kindly  sugges- 
tions 1)6  offered  by  the  press  unless  some  of 
the  merchants  get  very  slow  indeed,  when 
it  may  be  in  order  to  grant  them  some  free 
publicity. 

ir.  In  all  of  this  guard  very  carefully 
against  public  criticism  or  intemperate 
utterances.  E.  J.  Routzahn. 
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It's  Not  Necessary  to 
Stand  on  Your  Head 
When  You  Take  a  Drink 
from  the  Lansing 


Sanitary  Foun- 
tain 


Some  supposedly  present  day  styles  of  fountains 
certainly  do  require  one  to  assume  very  uncom- 
fortable, awkward  positions  in  drinking.  That's 
where  The  Lansing  stands  out  in  a  class  by  itself. 

The  Lansing  Fountain  is  automatically  adjust- 
able. No  stooping  is  necessary.  The  bubblers  are 
attached  to  flexible  tubes,  so  that  they  may  be 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  lips,  while  with  all 
other  fountains  the  lips  must  be  brought  to  the 
position  of  the  bubbler.  The  "Lansing"  enables 
every  one  to  drink  in  an  easy  and  natural  position, 
yet  with  every  sanitary  precaution.  The  artistic 
design  of  this  fountain  renders  it  an  ornament  to 
any  park  or  city  street. 

Is  there  not  some  one  in  your  town  that  would 
like  to  make   a  gift  to  the  community  which  would  be  more  appropriate  and  productive  of  more 
real  public  satisfaction  and  appreciation  than  anything  else  which  could  be  thought  of? 

If  you  are  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  member  of  some  local  improvement  organization,  or 
an  official  having  to  do  with  the  public  welfare — let  us  have  your  address  so  we  can  send  you 
our  catalogue,  which  illustrates  and  describes  this  most  modern,  convenient  and  sanitary 
fountain — the  only  one  you  will  consider  after  you  ha\e  once  looked  into  the  matter. 

The  Gier  &  Dail  Mfg.  Co. 

100  Grand  Street  LANSING,  MICH. 
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The  Value  of  Well-Paved  Country  Highways 

Which  of  the  Roads  Shown  Below  will  Bring  More  Country  Buyers 

to  the  City  Merchant? 


A  ROUGH  AND  MUDDY  ROAD  IN   POINT  GREY,   EBUR^E,   B.    C 


TTTF.   SA:\rE   ROAD   AFTER  PAVING   WlTil    WAK  KKX I  I  i: 
A    hue   highway,   whicli  might  in  future  be  further  impioved  by  t!ie   phiiitiiig  of  loailsiJc  Utta 
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The  PERFECT 

CURB   BOX 

is  hermetically  closed  against 
the  entrance  of  foreign  mat- 
ter— both  top  and  bottom. 

Leaves  or  dirt  cannot  clog  it — even 
if  the  outside  cover  is  BROKEN 
OR  LOST.  Mud.  sand,  etc., 
cannot  enter  at  the  bottom — the 
box  cannot  slide  away  from  the 
valve  or  cock. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A. 

S.  E.  T. 
Valve  &  Hydrant  Co.,  Inc. 

50  Church  St.,  New  York 


TThe  Prah  &  Cady  Co. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Maintain  a  Water  Works  Department  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  requirements  of  the 

WATER  WORKS  ENGINEER  AND 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Gate  Valves — Hydrants — Gate  Boxes — Check 
Valves — Indicator  Posts — Corporation  Cocks — 
Curb  Cocks — Service  Boxes— Meter  Couplings, 
etc.      Order  direct  from  our  branches. 


The  Curb  is  the  Logical 
Place  for  a  Water  Meter, 
Provided,  a  Satisfactory 
Meter  Box  is  Used. 

Ford  Boxes  arc  made  to  lit  all  conditions 
and   are   being  adopted    by   water   depart- 
ments everywhere. 
Catalog  and  full  information  for  the  asking 

FORD  METER  BOX  CO. 

WABASH.  INDIANA 


Send  Us  Your  Specifications  for 

Artesian  Well  Drilling 

Any  Diameters,  Extreme  Depths 

Also 

Plant  Construction  and  Pipe  Laying 

Western  Construction 
&  Engineering  Co. 

Hofmami  Bids-  Ft.jWaync,  Ind. 


Death  to 

MICROBES 

The   Latest   and   Best 
Bubble  Fountain  Made 


Inlet  i -2  in.  IP.     Can  alto  be  furnished  3-4  in.  IP. 


"Puro 


"  A    Combination    Bubble- 
Cup    and     Pail-Filler 


No  special  attachment  necessary.  Un- 
screw your  present  faucet  and  screw  "Puro" 
on  —  press  the  Bubble-self-closing  handle 
and  you  have  a  soft,  sparkling  bubble, 
making  it  possible  to  drink  easily  and  nat- 
urally without  touching  lips  or  cheeks. 

To  fill  a  pail,  press  the  second  handle, 
and  the  full  lorce  of  stream,  as  on  old  faucet, 
quickly  fills  the  pail. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  a 
hose  for  flushing  purposes — -in  such  cases 
a  hose  nozzle  can  be  supplied  and  readily 
screwed  on  fountain. 

Being  self-closing,  allows  no  waste  of 
water. 

Positively  the  most  Sanitary  cup  on  the 
market.  Made  of  red  metal ;  nickel-plated  ; 
very  heavy  pattern ;  not  alone  Germ,  but 
Fool-proof;  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  —  lasts  a  lifetime. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Puro   Sanitary    Drinking   Fountain 

Company     -  -     Haydenville,  Mass. 
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ew5  li'om  tfie  Manufacturers 

Mefods,MatGriafs  and  Appfiances 


A  Gasoline  Lawn  Mower  and  Roller 

Having  proved  its  usefulness  in  helping  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  fire  department,  road 
department,  police  department,  etc.,  the  gaso- 
line engine  is  also  demonstrating  its  efficiency 
in  the  work  of  the  park  department. 

In  city  parks  of  large  acreage  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  grass  in  good  order  was,  prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  motor  lawn  mower,  a 
serious  one.  By  the  use  of  the  gasoline  ma- 
chine here  illustrated,  it  is  said  that  one 
mower  will  do  the  work  for  which  four  or 
live  horse-drawn  machines  were  formerly  re- 
quired. A  strip  40  inches  wide  is  cut,  and 
tlie  mower  runs  over  6  miles  an  hour  on  high 


The  latest  model  of  motor  lawn  mower  built 
by  the  Austin  Manufacturing  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  is  designed  to  take  care  of  large 
tracts  of  grass  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
This  machine  is  equipped  with  a  i6-horse- 
power  engine,  with  self-oiling  system,  mag- 
neto ignition  and  mechanically  -  operated 
valves.  The  double-speed  transmission  gear 
is  made  of  vanadium  steel,  case  hardened, 
running  on  steel  roller  bearings  enclosed  in 
a  dust-proof,  oil-tight  gear  box,  accurately 
built  and  of  the  highest  grade  used  in  motor 
truck  and  automobile  construction.  The 
mowing  cutters  embody  important  improved 
features.      Thev     also     run    on     anti-friction 


AUS1 


],A\VN     MOW  Eli 


gear.  The  motor  mower,  moreover,  has  a 
better  rolling  effect  than  the  ordinary  horse- 
drawn  machine,  smoothing  out  roughnesses 
and  compressing  worm  casts,  etc. 

CJrass-growing  experts  tell  us  that  after  the 
winter  frosts  the  upper  turf  has  been  raised 
up,  leaving  an  air  space  lietween  it  and  the 
lower  soil."^  The  only  way  to  insure  a  strong, 
healthy  growth  of  grass  is  to  get  these  two 
components  in  touch  with  each  other  early 
in  the  season,  otherwise  the  roots  of  the  grass 
Ijecome  impoverished  as  the  spring  advances 
because  they  have  not  thoroughly  reached  the 
nourishing  soil  below.  This  is  where,  it  is 
said,  the  motor  lawn  mower  and  roller 
can  do  more  good  in  the  early  spring  than  all 
the  fertilizers  and  weed  killers  can  do  later  in 
the  season.  Park  superintendents  also  realize 
that  immediatelv  after  a  rain  is  'the  tmne  a 
roller  will  do  much  good,  and  it  is  the  time 
when  the  ground  is  soft  and  horses'  feet  will 
do  most  harm. 


ROLLER    J.\     OPERAimX 


bearings    and    are    driven    by    vanadium    steel 
gear.s.  . 

The  leading  feature  of  the  mower  is  the 
automatic  release.  No  matter  how  careful 
one  is  in  keeping  the  grass  free  from  foreign 
matter,  wire,  stones,  etc.,  will  catch  in  the 
lawn  mower.  In  the  Austin  machine  the  auto- 
matic release  acts  immediately  and  saves  ser- 
ious damage. 

Incinerators  for  Waste  Disposal 

The  United  States  Incinerator  Company,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  published  an  exceedingly 
attractive  catalogue  of  sanitary  toilet  and 
refuse  destrovers.  In  compiling  this  catalogiie 
the  company'  has  aimed— and  with  no  little 
degree  of  success— to  present  a  non-technical 
statement  of  the  advantages  of  its  incinerators 
for  the  sanitary  accumulation  and  destruction 
of  excreta,  garbage,  hospital  and  other  waste. 
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Boyd-Turbine 
Valve  Seats 


Guaranteed  to  Save 
10  per  cent,  of  your 
steam  and  eliminate 
water  hammer  in 
your  pumps. 


Rubber  Valve  after  serv- 
ice of  41  days  on  an  ordi- 
nary straight  port  seat. 
Note  how  valve  has  been 
cut  and  worn. 


BOYD-TURBINE 
VALVE  SEATS  have  a 
rotary  motion  which  closes 
the  valve  on  a  diflferent 
spot  each  time.  This  causes 
uniform  wear  of  the  rubber 
face. 

Water  passes  diagonally 
through  BOYD-TURBINE 
VALVE  SEATS,  instead  of 
vertically,  and  the  valve 
closes  with  minimum 
shock. 

BOYD-TURBINE 
VALVE  SEATS  save  pow- 
er, save  money  for  new 
valves  and  save  time  re- 
newing valves. 

Write  for  farther  information 


Guaranteed  to  in- 
crease life  of  rubber 
valves  300  per  cent, 
and  reduce  slippage 
and  friction. 


Same  type  of  rubber  valvj 
as  on  opposite  side  of  page 
after  136  days'  service  on 
same  pump  fitted  with 
BOYD-TURBINE  VALVE 
SEAT.  Note  the  excellent 
condition  of  valve. 


«JA.]V1E:S   BOYD   &   BRO.,   Inc. 

astli  and  Federal  Streetss,   F»HILADELF»HIA 


Agents  Wanted  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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The  catalogue  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  the  company's  various  types 
of  incinerators,  and  some  typical  installations 
are  also  shown. 

Playground  Literature 

Three  pieces  of  printed  matter  on  public 
recreation  are  published  by  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros.,  Inc.,  of  Chicopee,  Mass. 

"Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus  for  the  Play- 
ground," is  the  title  of  a  large,  handsome  cata- 
logue, describing  a  large  variety  of 
equipment.  The  illustrations  comprise 
handsome  pictures  of  playgrounds 
equipped  with  Spalding  apparatus,  and 
separate  illustrations  of  the  various  types 
of  equipment. 

"Playtime"  is  a  smaller  brochure,  com- 
prising "a  collection  of  important  opin- 
ions, kernels  of  wisdom  and  foresight, 
from  prominent  educators  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  on  one  of  the  most  vital 
civic  questions  of  the  time." 

"School  Playgrounds,"  a  six-page  cir- 
cular,    comprises     letters     from     public 
school    principals,    superintendents,    etc.,    and 
half-tone  illustrations  of  grounds  well  equipped 
with  apparatus  and  happy  boys  and  girls. 

Any  of  this  literature  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  by  municipal  officials  and  civic  workers 
interested  in  luiblic  recreation. 

+     •*• 

Handy  Data  on  Power  Pumping 

Bulletin  No.  112,  published  by  the  Goulds 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  contains  much  information  of  value  for 
figuring  on  power  pump  installations.  The 
diagrams  and  tables  embraced  in  this  bulle- 
tin include  "Rate  of  Suction  and  Discharge  in 
Pumps,"  "Table  of  Capacities  of  Pumps," 
■'Table  for  Equalizing  Pipes,"  "Pressure  of 
Water  at  Different  Heads,"  "Friction  of  Water 
in  Pipes,"  "Theoretical  Discharge  of  Noz- 
zles," "Table  of  Effective  Fire  Streams"  and 
others. 

A  New  Meter  Box 

A  meter  box  designed  especially  for  use 
throughout  the  South  is  the  "Southland," 
which  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
H.  W.  Clark  Company,  of  Mattoon,  111. 

The  smaller  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions shows  the  construction  of  the  upper  and 
lower  sides  of  the  new  perfected  lid  furnished 
on  the  "Southland."  This  lid  is  fitted  with  an 
automatic  locking  device,  the  key  for  operat- 
ing which  forms  a  handle  for  lifting  the  lid 
from  the  box  body.  The  key  remains  in  the 
lid  until  lid  is  replaced  on  the  box  body,  when 
with  the  removal  of  the  key  the  locking  bars 
automatically  engage  under  the  flange  pro- 
vided on  the  box  body,  thus  securely  locking 
the  lid  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved without,  the  special  key  provided  there- 
for. Neither  can  the  key  be  removed  from 
the  lid  without  causing  it  to  become  securely 
locked  to  the  box  body. 


The  larger  illustration  shows  a  sectional 
perspective  view  of  the  complete  meter  box, 
housing  a  ^-inch  meter  and  curb  cock.  The 
box  body  is  made  of  galvanized  sheet  iron. 
This  is  of  heavy  weight,  and  is  specially 
treated  to  resist  rust,  corrosion  and  all  harm- 
ful attacks  of  the  elements.  An  installation 
of  extremely  low  first  cost,  combined  with 
durability,  is  thus  secured.  The  lightness  in 
weight  of  this  meter  box  reduces  freight 
charges  to  the  minimum,  and  adds  the  advan- 
tage of  easy  handling,  as  a  workman  can  carry 


UPPER    AND    LOWER    SIDES    OF    LID 


COMPLETE    METER    BOX 

the  entire  box  from  the  shop  to  the  job  under 
his  arm,  thus  eliminating  the  cartage  expense 
necessary  on  almost  any  other  construction. 

To  care  for  its  growing  business  the  com- 
pany has  recently  procured  a  new  factory  site 
of  five  acres,  whereon  have  been  erected  build- 
ings which  will  permit  of  still  further  expan- 
sion. With  its  modern  foundry  and  machine 
shop  facilities  the  H.  W.  Clark  Company  is 
prepared  to  handle  both  regular  and  special 
requirements  in  meter  box  castings.  Its  line 
of  water  works  specialties  also  includes  the 
Teksagon  meter  couplings  for  eliminating  all 
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Message  Bearers  Ancient  and  Modem 


Pheidippides,  the  most  noted  runner  of 
ancient  Greece,  made  a  record  and  an  ever- 
lasting reputation  by  speeding  140  miles 
from  Athens  to  Sparta  in  less  than  two  days. 

Runners  trained  to  perfection  composed 
the  courier  service  for  the  transmission  of 
messages  in  olden  times.  But  the  service 
was  so  costly  it  could  be  used  only  in  the 
interest  of  rulers  on  occasions  of  utmost 
importance. 

The  Royal  messenger  of  ancient  times  has 
given  way  to  the  democratic  telephone  of 
to-day.  Cities,  one  hundred  or  even  two 
thousand  miles  apart,  are  connected  in  a 
few  seconds,  so  that  message  and  answer 
follow  one  another  as  if  two  persons  were 
talking  in  the  same  room. 


This  instantaneous  telephone  service  not 
only  meets  the  needs  of  the  State  in  great 
emergencies,  but  it  meets  the  daily  needs 
of  millions  of  the  plain  people.  There  can 
be  no  quicker  service  than  that  which  is 
everywhere  at  the  command  of  the 
humblest  day  laborer. 

Inventors  have  made  possible  communica- 
tion by  telephone  service.  The  Bell  System,  by 
connecting  seven  million  people  together,  has 
made  telephone  service  so  inexpensive  that  it 
is  used  twenty-five  million  times  a  day. 

Captains  of  war  and  industry  might,  at  great 
expense,  establish  their  own  exclusive  tele- 
phone lines,  but  in  order  that  any  person  hav- 
ing a  telephone  may  talk  with  any  other  per- 
son having  a  telephone,  there  must  be  One 
System,  One  Policy  and  Universal  Service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

Every  Bell  telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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trouble  of  leaks  and  choked  waterways  experi- 
enced where  gaskets  are  used;  the  Clark  iron 
collapsible  forms,  used  extensively  by  water- 
works men  who  desire  to  make  the  box  bodies 
for  their  meter  boxes  of  concrete;  water 
works  gauges,  the  Clark  sanitarv  well  con- 
struction, perfect  double-acting  pump  plungers 
etc.  ' 

A  comprehensive  catalogue,  fully  descriptive 
of  the  line,  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  anv 
one  interested. 

•*•     -h 

Pitometer  Surveys  in  Ottawa 

A  contract  was  recently  made  by  The  Pito- 
meter Company,  of  New  York,  for  the  detec- 
tion of  leaks  in  the  water  system  of  Ottawa, 
Can.  A  local  newspaper  reports  that  seven 
leaks,  aggregating  305,000  gallons  a  dav,  have 
been  already  located  in  city  water  mains'  by  the 
Pitometer  Company's  men.  The  citv  engineer 
as  soon  as  they  were  found  put  men  to  work 
to  dig  up  the  mains  and  repair  the  leaks.  They 
were  in  the  rocky  section  of  Dalhousie  Ward, 
where  the  water  got  away  through  the  crevices 
of  the  rock  without  coming  to  the  surface. 

+     * 

Bulbs  for  Forcing  and  Outdoor  Planting 

The  fall  catalogue  of  bulbs  of  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. It  contains  illustrations,  lists  and  whole- 
sale prices  of  a  wide  varietv  of  bulbs  suitable 
for  parks,  private  gardens,  etc. 
4.     4. 

The  "  Twentieth  Century  "  Line 

The  M.  H.  Foundry  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Belleville,  111.,  issues  a  very  compre- 
hensive catalogue  of  handy  size,  illustrating 
and  describing  the  "Twentieth  Centurv"  line 
of  bubbling  fountains  and  faucets.  Among 
the  devices  shown  are  the  '•Qem"  and  "Gem 
Junior"  drinking  faucets  with  various  attach- 
ments, the  "Fountain  de  Luxe,"  the  "Chicago" 
pattern  sink  attachment,  the  "Saratoga"  filter 


with  "Gem"  drinking  faucet,  as  well  as  bracket 
fountains,  pedestal  fountains,  white  enameled 
receptors.  A  special  park  fountain  is  also 
shown. 

The  "  Spring  Maid  " 

This  is  a  sanitary  fountain  of  the  portable 
type,  intended  for  village  schools  and  other 
public  buildings  not  having  a  pure  water  sup- 


".SPRING    MAID"    FOUNTAIN 

ply  under  pressure.  The  tank  contains  a  fun- 
nel-shaped reservoir,  providing  adequate  pres- 
sure to  operate  the  bubbler.  This  container 
holds  about  six  gallons  of  water,  and  is  thor- 
oughly insulated  so  as  to  preserve  the  water  in 
a  cool  and  palatable  condition.  The  "Spring 
Maid"  is  one  of  the  excellent  line  of  sanitary 
fountains  made  by  the  Gier  &  Dail  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Lansing,  Mich. 

4-     4- 


FOUXTAIN    DE    LUXE 

Glass   Receptor,   Porcelain  Top,    .■\utomatic  closing, 
front   to   adjust   flow. 


Regulator   in 


BRICK    PAVEMENT 

Sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Fulton,  Mo., 
until  7:30  o'clock,  Thursday,  .\ugust 
15,1012.  for  3,630  square  yards  brick 
paving  on  a  5-inch  concrete  base, 
1,.").'>0  feet  6  by  18-inch  concrete  curb 
and  1,200  yards  excavation.  Work 
to  be  paid  for  in  special  tax  bills. 
Plans  and  specifications  and  other 
information  may  be  had  from  P.  D. 
Thurmond.  City  Engineer.  Other 
work  in  prospect. 
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For  the  reference  use  of  public  officials,  park  departments,  street  superintendents  and  all  who  buy 
trees,  shrubs  or  flowers  for  the  ornamentation  of  parks,  streets  and  other  public  or  private  property 


ANDORRA 


MOON'S 


nurseries!    Ia  nursery  where   the  assort- 


WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

CHESTNUT  HILL 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ment  of  varieties  is  unequalled 
and  the  quality  unexcelled 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 

Morrisville,    Pennsylvania 


HOBBS* 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

For  Public  and  Private  Planting 

CENTRALLY  LOCATED 

C.  H.  HOBBS  %  SONS 

BRIDGEPORT.  IND. 


The  GRIFFING  BROS.  CO. 

•Jacksonville,  Florida 
IVIIannl.  Florida 
Port  Arthur.  Texas 

Regular  stock  sizes  and  specimen  trees  of  Biota 
Aurea  Nana,  Cedrus  Deodora  and  other  coniferous 
trees.  Oriental  Planes,  Texas  Umbrella,  Magnolia 
Grandiflora,  Camphor  Trees,  Eucalyptus,  Large  Size 
Palms  and  other  Tropical  and  Semi-Tropical  Shade 
Trees.  Ask  for  descriptive  catalog  and  send  list  of 
wants.    Address  nursery  nearest  you. 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  Merit  System  in 
Municipal  Administration 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Convention  of 
the  National  Municipal  League,  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  paper  was  that  by 
Elliot  H.  Goodwin  on  "The  Needs  for 
an  Adequate  Civil  Service  Law,"  pub- 
lished in  the  present  issue  of  The 
American  City. 

_  It  used  to  be  said  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice that  the  competitive  system  could 
not  apply  to  a  considerable  class  of  pub- 
lic servants;  for  instance,  not  to  the 
labor  service,  where  examinations  were 
impracticable;  nor  to  private  secre- 
taries and  confidential  agents,  on  ac- 
count of  the  personal  element  which 
entered  into  these  places ;  nor  to  places 
involving  pecuniary  responsibility;  nor 
to  places  requiring  expert  professional  or 
administrative  qualifications,  since  ex- 
aminations could  not  properly  test  such 
qualifications  and  the  best  men  would 
not  apply. 

But  one  by  one  all  these  exceptions 
are  now  successfully  eliminated.  Labor 
registration  produces  better  results  than 
the  old  system ;  in  confidential  places 
the  confidence  is  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  to  the  superior;  official 
bonds  protect  the  superior  in  cases 
of  financial  responsibility;  and  expert 
professional  and  administrative  places 
of  high  grade  are  now  filled  far  better 
by  the  competitive  system  than  by  the 
jiolitical  system  which  it  superseded.    Tn 


such  places  there  is  no  pedagogical  ex- 
amination, but  a  competitive"  investiga- 
tion is  made  of  the  education  and  ex- 
perience of  the  respective  applicants, 
and  experts  of  the  highest  character  are 
called  in  to  grade  them  in  the  order 
of  merit. 

This  plan  is  as  applicable  to  cities  as 
to  the  Federal  service.  When  such 
places  as  the  Librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  the  Superintendent  of 
Streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  simi- 
lar positions  can  be  thus  successfully 
filled,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
method  is  not  practical. 

The  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  a  city  thus 
becomes  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
Mr.  Goodwin's  plan  for  securing  it 
seems  the  best  now  available. 

William  Dudley  Foulke. 

For  Fewer  Fires 
and  Lower  Losses 

The  word  engineer  has  two  principal 
meanings.  It  may  be  applied  to  a  man 
who  manages  or  runs  an  engine,  or  it 
may  designate  one  versed  in  or  prac- 
ticing any  branch  of  the  engineering 
profession.  To  the  general  public,  the 
term  fire  engineer — as  used,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  title  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Engineers — is  too  apt 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  man  who 
runs  a  fire  engine  and  who  works  hard 
to    put    out    fires    which    have    already 
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started.  But  there  is  a  growing  analogy 
between  sanitary  engineering  and  fire 
engineering  whicli  is  worth  considering. 

A  fever  might  be  called  a  fire  in  the 
human  body.  Experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  definite  connection  be- 
tween an  impure  water  supply  and 
typhoid  fever.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
devoting  their  chief  energy  to  curing 
fevers,  sanitary  engineers  are  working 
for  the  reduction  of  preventable  disease 
to  the  minimum.  These  men  realize 
that  by  insisting  on  the  pure  water, 
clean  streets  and  other  conditions  that 
will  raise  the  standard  of  public  health, 
they  are  rendering  their  greatest  service 
to  mankind. 

The  best  way  to  put  out  fires  of  all 
kinds  is  by  the  adoption  of  methods 
which  will  make  them  unlikely  to  start 
and  still  less  likely  to  spread.  In  the 
organization  of  our  fire  departments  in 
the  past,  extinguishment  rather  than 
prevention  has  been  in  the  public  mind. 
An  increasing  change  of  sentiment  on 
this  subject  is  noticeable,  however,  and 
the  time  may  yet  come  when  every  "fire 
fighter"  will  aspire  to  write  after  his 
name  the  degree  of  F.  P.  E. — Fire  Pre- 
vention Engineer. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  first  topic  for  discussion 
on  the  program  of  the  fire  chiefs'  con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  Denver  this  month, 
is  "Fire  Prevention  and  Building  In- 
spection by  Members  of  Fire  Depart- 
ments." This  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Engi- 
neers will  bring  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  hundreds  of  fire  chiefs, 
municipal  officials,  and  manufacturers 
of  fire-fighting  apparatus  and  fire  pre- 
vention sujDplies.  As  indicated  by  the 
program  published  in  last  month's  issue 
of  The  Amkrican  City,  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  will  be  discussed  by  experts  in 
their  respective  lines.  Problems  relating 
to  the  extinguishment  of  fires  will,  of 
course,  receive  their  full  share  of  atten- 
tion. Prominent  among  these,  owing  to 
the  rapidly  growing  use  of   automobile 


equipment,  will  be  questions  relating  to 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  mo- 
tor-driven apparatus. 

It  is  easy  to  point  to  the  vast  fire 
losses  in  American  cities  and  to  criticise 
the  failure  of  our  fire  departments  to  ef- 
fect material  reductions  in  these  losses. 
But  is  not  the  responsibility  one  which 
should  be  shared  also  by  municipal  of- 
ficials and  the  public  generally  ?  When 
the  time  shall  come  that  there  will  be 
less  politics  and  more  real  civic  spirit 
in  solving  the  problem  of  fire  preven- 
tion, a  marked  reduction  in  losses  of 
life  and  property  may  with  certainty  be 
expected. 

To  every  mayor  and  chairman  of  a 
fire  department  committee,  we  m'ge  the 
importance  of  his  own  presence  and 
that  of  his  fire  chief  at  the  Denver  con- 
vention, Se])tember  17-20.  Most  of  the 
cities  represented  at  these  annual  gath- 
erings pay  the  membership  fees  and 
traveling  expenses  of  their  representa- 
tives. If,  as  a  result  of  the  practical 
information  thus  secured,  a  single  fire 
might  be  prevented,  or  extinguished 
more  speedily  during  the  ensuing  year, 
who  could  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
investment  ? 

And  just  a  word  to  the  fire  chiefs 
themselves — the  men  for  whom  the  con- 
vention is  primarily  planned.  It  is  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  con- 
ventions of  all  kinds  are  becoming  more 
business-like  and  practical.  We  do  not 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  social 
features,  nor  of  the  uplift  to  be  gained 
from  the  enjoyment  of  Denver's  mag- 
nificent scenic  advantages.  But  the  in- 
terchange of  ideas  is  the  real  object  of 
a  convention,  and  the  meeting  at  Den- 
ver will  justify  itself  in  proportion  as 
the  chiefs  in  attendance  are  enabled 
thereby  to  render  more  efficient  service 
in  future  to  the  cities  and  towns  from 
which  thev  come.  A  thousand  clear 
heads  at  the  convention  sessions  will 
mean  a  thousand  cities  more  adequately 
])rotected   from  fire  losses  in  future. 

WfLLIAM    H.    Loi.I.KR. 


For  a  "People's  Club"  and  a  "City  Mother" 


The  recent  annual  message  of  Mayor 
James  C.  Haynes,  of  Minneapolis,  is  note- 
worthy for  its  progressive  recommenda- 
tions. Not  the  least  important  section  of 
the  message  is  that  devoted  to  social  and 
recreational  centers.  As  Mayor  Haynes 
well  says : 

"The  chief  function  of  government  is  to 
protect  the  citizen  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
or  her  natural  rights,  including  the  opportunity 
for  al)undant  and  wholesome  recreation  and 
decent  social  intercourse ;  hut  in  a  great  city 
this  opportunity  is  wholly  denied  to  thousands 
of  citizens,  young  and  old,  simply  hecause  the 
necessary  facilities  are  not  provided." 

Municipalities  having  long  since  recog- 
nized to  some  degree  their  ohligation  to 
furnish  the  people  with  necessary  facilities 
for  social  enjoyment  and  recreation  during 
the  summer  months  by  providing  and  main- 
taining parks  and  playgrounds,  Mayor 
Haynes  believes  that  this  function  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  expanded  in  order  to 
make  similar  provision  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  by  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing social  center  buildings  or  people's  club 
houses  throughout  the  city. 

In  tlie  Mayor's  opinion  all  funds  requisite 
for  such  purpose — and  sufficient  even  to 
make  other  improvements  greatly  needed  in 
Minneapolis — can  be  had  without  increas- 
ing the  present  burdens  of  the  citizens, 
simply  by  taking  over  and  operating  the 
plants  of  the  lighting  companies  and  ap- 
plying the  profits  thereof  to  such  use.  He 
also  believes  that  such  a  policy,  generously 
inaugurated  and  wisely  administered,  would 
go  far  toward  reducing  vice  and  crime  to  a 
minimum  and  preserving  the  equilibrium  of 
the  social  body. 

The  following  are  some  of  Mayor 
TIayne's  definite  suggestions: 

"There  should  be  one  large  central  buildin? 
besides  several  smaller  ones,  located  in  the 
principal  outlying  business  centers;  and  these 
outlying  l)uildings  should  be  provided  with 
ample  grounds  and  the  best  of  equipment. 

"The  central  building  should  be  located  on 
the  Gateway  Park.  The  city  already  owns  the 
property  and  in  my  judgment  this  is  the  best 
possible  way  to  improve  it.  This  edifice  should 
be  one  of  the  finest  soecimens  of  architecture 
in  the  city,  absolutely  firenroof,  and  with  the 
most  modern  appointments  throughout.  The 
original  structure  should  be  planned  and  con- 
structed with  reference  to  adding  more  stories 


whenever  required  and  with  a  view  to  main- 
taining the' great  center  of  the  people's  social 
and  recreational  activities  at  this  point  for  all 
time.  It  should  lie  known  by  some  brief  and 
appropriate  name,  such  as  the  Social  Center, 
or  the  People's  Club,  which  would  appeal  to  all 
and  readily  come  into  common  use.  Within 
its  walls  provision  should  be  made  for  libra- 
ries, reading  rooms,  baths,  dance  halls,  moving- 
picture  exhibitions,  athletic  games,  indoor 
sports,  etc.  Here  also  should  be  maintained 
lecture  rooms,  also  manual  training,  technical, 
commercial  and  night  schools  to  assist  the 
aspiring  youngster  and  to  afford  one  more 
chance  to  the  older  person  to  improve,  who 
somehow  missed  his  or  her  opportunity  in 
earlier  life. 

"This  building  should  also  be  headquarters 
for  all  the  various  civic  and  quasi-public  or- 
ganizations, and  those  desiring  the  same  should 
be  provided  with  offices  in  the  building  at 
nominal  rental.  The  building  should  also  con- 
tain a  fine  auditorium,  suitable  for  small  con- 
ventions, popular  concerts,  lectures  and  public 
meetings  of  all  kinds. 

"Here  I  shall  digress  a  bit  to  offer  a  sugges- 
gestion  which  seems  pertinent  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  a  municipal  position  should  be  created,  to 
be  filled  by  one  who  shall  be  known  as  the 
City  Mother.  Naturally  she  would  be  a  strong 
womanly  character  with  the  motherly  instinct 
predominant.  She  might  also  be  matron  of 
the  building  and  should  be  .provided  with  com-  . 
modious  and  well  furnished  apartments,  includ- 
ing lodgings  for  any  street  waifs  that  might  be 
brought  under  her  care  and  need  to  be  tem- 
porarily detained,  possibly  over  night.  She 
would  need  to  have  certain  police  powers  and 
yet  all  semblance  of  court  and  jail  should  be 
eliminated.  All  lost  children  should  be  taken 
here,  and  all  boys  and  girls  of  tender  years 
and  young  women  found  in  questionable  or 
forbidden  places  or  on  the  streets  at  unseemly 
hours  should  be  brought  to  the  City  Mother, 
instead  of  being  taken  to  police  court  or  even 
to  the  police  matron.  At  the  same  time,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  her  work  should  be  correlated 
to  that  of  the  police  court." 

Especial  force  is  given  to  Mayor  Hayne's 
recommendations  by  the  declaration  with 
which  he  concludes  his  message  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  he  be  a  candidate  for 
Mayor  or  any  other  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  at  the  next  general  election.  Among 
other  interesting  suggestions  embodied  in 
the  message  is  a  proposition  to  appoint  a 
special  commission  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  feasibility  of  a  municipal  fuel  gas 
l)lant  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  all  the 
heat  required  for  every  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial purpose,  private  and  public. 
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The  Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Boule\'ards 

of  Seattle* 

How  Five  Million    Dollars    Has   Been    Raised   and   Spent   in    Five 
Years — A  Park  Commission  wilh  Broad  Powers 


By   Roland   Cotterill 

Secretary   Seattle   Park   Board 

EATTLE  has  within  the  last  five  yearsgi-'arge  lakes,  Lake  Union  and  Green  Lake, 
I  appropriated  $5,000,000  of  public  funds^within  the  city  itself — what  more  could  one 


for  parks,  playgrounds  and  boulevards, 
a  record  which  cannot  be  equaled  by  any 
other  American  city  of  equal  population. 

Nature  has  blessed  Seattle  with  a  magni- 
ficent setting  for  a  beautiful  city.  With  the 
placid  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  an  arm  of 
the  Pacific,  forming  the  western  boundary 
of  the  city;  Lake  Washington,  a  beautiful 
body  of  water  30  miles  in  length  as  its 
eastern  boundary;  with  the  lofty  Olympic 
Mountains  across  the  sound  to  the  west 
and  the  Cascade  range  across  the  lake  to 
the  east;  the  city  rising  on  a  series  of  hills 
between  the  sound  and  the  lake,  with  two 


*  From  an  address,  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views,  at  the  convention  of  the  American  /Xssociation 
of  Park  Superintendents,  at  Boston,  August  12,  1912. 
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conceive  in  the  way  of  scenic  environment? 

Our  citizens  were  quick  to  realize  that 
with  nature's  endowment  we  had  before  us 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  develop  a  park 
system  which  would  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
nation. 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  a  comprehen- 
sive development  plan.  With  this  end  in 
view,  Landscape  Architect  J.  C.  Olmsted 
was  employed,  and  after  spending  many 
weeks  during  the  winter  of  1903-4  climbing 
our  timber-covered  hills,  viewing  our  snow- 
capped mountains  and  broad  expanse  of 
sound  and  lakes,  studying  closely  the  topog- 
raphy of  our  city,  he  brought  forth  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Olmsted  Plan, 
which  was  officially  adopted. 
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The  next  step  was  to  place  the  park  de- 
partment upon  a  sound  footing,  so  that  the 
development  work  might  be  carried  forward 
systematically  and  efficiently.  At  that  time 
(1904)  Seattle  was  in  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion in  which  many  American  cities  still 
find  themselves — that  of  having  its  park 
work  a  part  of  the  regular  city  administra- 
tion, subject  to  the  will  of  the  City  Council 
in  the  matter  of  revenue  and  expenditure. 
The  work  of  the  department  had  been 
handled  through  various  agencies,  such  as 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Street  Depart- 
ment, etc.,  but  the  effect  of  the  ward  coun- 
cilmanic  system  of  subjection  was  apparent 
in  the  haphazard  work  which  had  been  un- 
dertaken. 

True,  a  so-called  Park  Board  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  charge,  but  during  the  few 
years  of  park  work  prior  to  1904  something 
like  thirty-five  of  our  well-meaning  citizens 
assumed  places  on  a  commission  of  five: 
and  after  learning  that  it  was  necessary  to 
kneel  to  the  Council  and  play  the  political 
game  in  order  to  secure  appropriations  to 
carry  on  the  work,  nearly  all  of  these 
thirty-five  commissioners  quit  in  disgust. 

Naturally,  then,  our  citizens  who  had  in 
mind  a  great  park  system  for  our  city,  re- 
solved that  this  condition  of  affairs  must  be 
changed  and  that,  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  adopted,  our  Park  Board  must  cease  to 


be  a  nonentity  and  become  a  real  working 
body  with  independent  power  and  resources. 

This  was  brought  about  by  a  sweeping 
amendment  to  the  city  charter  in  1904.  The 
City  Council  refused  to  authorize  the  sub- 
mission of  the  charter  amendment  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  but  the  matter  was  forced  to 
an  issue  through  an  initiative  petition 
signed  by  many  of  our  leading  citizens. 
The  result  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
to  the  charter,  by  the  terms  of  which  a 
Park  Commission  of  five  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  five-year 
term,  serving  without  compensation,  was 
created  and  given  full  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  parks,  boulevards,  playgrounds  and 
public  squares  of  the  city,  with  sole  author- 
ity to  expend  the  moneys  in  the  park  fund. 
To  insure  certain  fixed  revenues  for  the  de- 
partment, the  amendment  provided  that  10 
per  cent  of  all  licenses,  fines  and  fees 
should  go  to  the  park  fund,  together  with 
not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  mill  of  the 
annual  tax  levy. 

To  emphasize  what  this  meant  to  the  de- 
partment, let  me  say  that  the  park  fund  re- 
ceipts from  these  sources  for  the  year  1912 
will  approximate  $215,000. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion by  this  charter  amendment  at  once  had 
its  effect.  During  1904  and  1905,  the  exist- 
ing park  system  was  made  worthy  of  the 
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name,  and  our  citizens  called  for  exten- 
sions and  development  in  accordance  with 
the  Olmsted  Plan. 

To  provide  for  land  acquisition,  a  s])ecial 
bond  issue  of  $500,000  was  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  1906,  and  was  author- 
ized. With  this  money  new  properties  were 
acquired  and  considerable  development 
work  accomplished;  and  in  order  that  this 
might  continue,  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  in  1908,  and  the 
people  again  ratified  expenditures  for  parks. 
This  sum  gave  the  Board  an  opportunity  to 
make  a   showing  in  the  way  of  boulevard 


additional  $500,000  was  voted  to  carry  for- 
ward a  number  of  very  extensive  improve- 
ment projects  now  under  way,  making  a 
total  of  $4,000,000  of  bonds  which  our  citi- 
zens have  voted  for  park  extension  within 
the  last  six  years. 

Let  me  briefly  sum  up  what  we  have  ac- 
complished in  that  time.  In  1904,  when  the 
change  of  affairs  occurred,  the  city  owned 
six  park  tracts,  only  three  of  which  were 
improved,  no  playgrounds  whatever  and  not 
one  foot  of  boulevard. 

To-day  we  have  25  improved  parks, 
ranging  in  size  from  5  to  200  acres.     Our 
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construction  and  the  installation  of  play- 
grtjunds. 

Demands  came  from  all  sections  of  the 
city  for  the  rapid  carrying  out  of  the  Olm- 
sted Plan,  and  in  1910  the  Board  outlined  a 
very  ambitious  schedule  of  acquisitions  and 
improvements,  asking  the  people  to  vote  a 
bond  issue  of  $2,000,000. 

By  a  sweeping  majority  the  money  was 
voted.  As  a  result,  the  past  two  years  have 
marked  a  greater  period  of  extension  and 
improvement  than  all  previous  years  com- 
bined.    At  the  election  of  March,  191 2,  an 


policy  has  been  to  provide  numerous  small 
neighborhood  or  community  parks  in  pref- 
erence to  a  few  large  parks,  and  the  feature 
of  the  Olmsted  Plan  is  to  ])rovidc  a  park  or 
playground  within  a  half-mile  of  every 
home  in  the  city. 

In  the  matter  of  boulevards,  our  plan  pro- 
vides for  a  50-mile  chain  of  drives,  skirting 
the  shores  of  our  lakes  or  following  the 
high  ridges  overlooking  the  water  and 
mountains,  practically  belting  the  city  and 
connecting  many  of  our  parks. 

Twenty-five  miles  of  this  scenic  driveway 
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have  been  completed,  working  systemati- 
cally away  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
extensions  at  cither  end  are  in  course  of 
construction  all  the  time. 

Playgrounrls  have  been  given  most  gen- 
erous attention.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  another  city  in  the  United  States  of 
Seattle's  population  which  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing expended  $1,000,000  on  playgrounds,  as 
Seattle  has  done.  The  city  owns  22  play- 
grounds, ranging  in  size  from  a  city  block 
to  30  acres  in  area,  and  two  additional  sites 
are  in  course  of  acquisition.  Twelve  of 
these  playgrounds  have  been  substantially 
improved  with  modern  outdoor  gymnasium 
equipment  of  steel  and  the  other  recreation 
facilities  of  a  modern  playfiekl.  Men  and 
women  supervisors  are  in  charge  from  May 
until  October  of  each  year. 

Four    of   our    playgrounds    are   provided 


with  recreation  buildings  or  field  houses, 
making  possible  all-year-round  work.  These 
buildings  are  modern  in  every  respect,  pro- 
viding gymnasiums,  libraries,  club  rooms, 
assembly  halls,  etc.,  and  while  not  as  elab- 
orate as  the  Chicago  recreation  building, 
are  being  operated  very  successfully  along 
the  same  general  lines.  We  expect  to  con- 
tinue the  construction  of  these  recreation 
buildings  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  per 
year  until  every  section  of  the  city  is  cov- 
ered. 

Another  recreation  feature,  not  possessed 
by  many  cities  and  of  which  we  are  very 
proud,  is  our  Alki  Point  Bathing  Beach, 
comprising  a  half-mile  of  salt  water  front- 
age on  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  where 
we  operate  the  only  municipally-owned 
bath  house  and  bathing  beach  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 
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Controlling  the  Purse  Strings   of   Our  Cities 


Some    Results    of    the    Present     Movement    for    More     Efficiency 
in    Public    Business 

By  Herbert  R.   Sands,   LL.  B.,   C.  P.  A. 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York 


A  REVOLUTION  in  the  methods  of 
keeping  the  accounts  of  American 
cities  is  now  in  progress.  A  long  list 
of  cities  might  be  cited  which  have  installed 
complete  new  accounting  systems  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  many  more  are  planning 
to  do  so.  Several  states  have  also  passed 
laws  requiring  uniformity  in  all  municipal 
accounts  and  have  established  permanent 
bureaus  to  assist  cities  in  keeping  their  ac- 
counts according  to  the  new  plan. 

City  officials  now  realize  that  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  expenditures  cannot 
be  obtained  without  scientific  accounting 
methods;  that  the  acid  test  for  efficiency  in 
municipal  as  well  as  commercial  service  is  to 
be  found  in  records  which  show  unit  costs. 
Receipts  as  well  as  expenditures  are  receiv- 
ing attention.  Until  recently  a  current  audit 
of  the  revenues  and  receipts  of  a  city  was 
almost  unheard  of.  The  office  of  auditor 
of  receipts,  wherever  it  has  been  estab- 
lished, has  quickly  demonstrated  that  the 
increased  income  due  to  stoppage  of  leaks 
more  than  offsets  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the 
office. 

The  adoption  by  New  York  and  Chicago 
of  new  methods  of  budget-making  has  done 
much  to  help  municipal  accounting  reform. 
The  old  forms  of  budgets  were  significant 
principally  for  the  information  which  they 
did  not  contain.  The  officials  themselves, 
much  less  the  ordinary  citizen,  could  gather 
but  little  idea  therefrom  as  to  how  the 
money  was  intended  to  be  used.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  old  form  of  budgets  afforded 
such  a  poor  basis  for  accounting  and  audit- 
ing control  that  the  money  was  often  used 
subsequently  for  purposes  far  different  than 
appeared  in  the  budget  titles. 

Methods  of  Purchase 

Instead  of  being  retail  purchasers,  cities 
are  in  a  position  to  demand  manufacturers' 
prices  on  supplies,  materials  and  equipment. 
Heretofore  retail  prices  have  usually  been 
paid ;  in  fact,  dealers  have  often  added  a 
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percentage  to  regular  retail  prices  wlicn  a 
city  was  the  purchaser.  The  principal  rea- 
son that  retail  prices  have  been  paid  is  that 
each  city  department,  and  oftentimes  sub- 
division thereof,  has  done  its  own  purchas- 
ing, and  in  small  quantities.  The  plan  of 
establishing  one  central  purchasing  agency 
is  rapidly  g'rowing  in  favor  in  many  cities. 
A  recent  report  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency  pointed  out  that  the  three 
large  park  boards  of  that  city  expended  a 
million  dollars  a  year  for  supplies,  and  that 
if  this  purchasing  power  were  added  to  that 
of  the  Chicago  city  government  at  least  ten 
per  cent  might  be  saved.  Although  New 
York  expends  over  twenty-two  million  dol- 
lars each  year  for  supplies,  the  buying  is 
scattered  among  one  hundred  purchasing 
agents.  Once  their  iinmense  buying  power 
is  combined,  the  saving  should  enable  a  re- 
duction to  be  made  of  several  points  in  the 
annual  tax  rate.  Most  large  private  cor- 
porations adopted  the  central  purchasing 
plan  long  ago.  The  supplies  used  by  a  rail- 
road system  which  reaches  the  four  sides 
of  the  United  States  are  purchased  through 
one  central  bureau  in  New  York. 

Municipal  officials  are  now  devoting  at- 
tention also  to  standardization  of  the  speci- 
fications for  purchase.  New  York  City  is 
the  pioneer  in  this  work,  and  a  committee 
on  standardization  of  purchases  composed 
of  city  officials  and  business  experts  has 
been  at  work  there  for  three  years.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  purchases,  both  by  con- 
tract and  on  open  market  order,  were  found 
to  be  made  without  any  fixed  unit,  deliv- 
eries being  charged  for  by  hampers,  lots, 
boxes  and  other  unfixed  units.  Standard 
units  were  therefore  included  in  the  new 
specifications.  Wherever  possible  the  com- 
mittee eliminated  samples  as  a  basis  for 
measuring  quality.  When  the  quality  of  the 
commodity  to  be  purchased  was  susceptible 
of  accurate  and  adequate  description,  the 
specifications  were  made  to  include  such 
description.     A  standard  form  of  contract 
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for  the  purchase  of  supplies  was  also  pro- 
mulgated, to  the  end  that  there  might  be 
economy  in  printing  and  uniformity  in 
method.  When  bidders  are  aware  of  the 
principle  of  uniformity,  they  are  not  com- 
pelled to  an^ilyze  each  new  contract.  The 
city  is  also  protected  in  this  way  from  the 
insertion  by  different  departments  of  special 
clauses  which  are  likely  to  result  in  litiga- 
tion. There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  such  as  the  desirability  of  insert- 
ing a  strike  clause  in  coal  contracts. 

The  New  York  Board  of   Education  in 

1909  standardized  the  lead  pencils  used  in 
the  city  schools,  and  by  effecting  an  annual 
saving  thereon  of  approximately  $12,000 
proved  that  even  purchases  of  small  articles 
had  previously  received  insufficient  atten- 
tion. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  expended  by 
American  cities  each  year  for  coal.  The 
findings  of  investigating  bodies  in  various 
cities  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
amount  paid  for  coal  might  have  been 
saved.  Little  consideration  was  given  to  the 
selection  of  kinds  of  coal  best  adapted  to 
the  furnaces  in  which  it  was  to  be  burned. 
High  grade,  expensive  coals  were  often 
purchased  when  low  grade,  cheaper  coals 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  as  well 
or  better.  Moreover,  high  grade  coals  were 
often  paid  for,  although  the  deliveries  were 
of  inferior  grades.  To  prevent  these  latter 
occurrences,  several  cities  have  lately 
adopted  with  excellent  results  the  plan  of 
purchasing  coal  on  the  British  thermal  unit 
basis,  under  which  payment  is  made  only  ac- 
cording to  its  heat  or  steam-producing  qual- 
ities as  determined  by  chemical  analysis  of 
samples  taken  from  deliveries. 

Properly  drawn  specifications  also  elimi- 
nate the  pernicious  practice  of  unbalanced 
bidding  on  the  part  of  contractors.  An  un- 
balanced bid  may  be  best  described  by  illus- 
tration.    For  example,  a  report  issued  in 

1910  by  the  "Merriam  Commission"  of  Chi- 
cago, on  a  certain  street  repair  contract, 
states  that  "while  a  price  of  $1.75  per 
square  yard  was  named  for  making  repairs 
where  only  surface  and  binder  were  re- 
quired, a  price  of  only  one  cent  per  square 
yard  was  named  where,  in  addition  to  the 
surface  and  binder,  the  contractor  was  re- 
quired to  add  six  inches  of  Portland  cement 
concrete."  In  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract; however,  as  set  forth  in  the  report. 


the  contractor  succeeded  in  having  the  area 
to  be  covered  by  the  repairs,  on  which  he 
received  $1.75  per  square  yard,  increased  to 
over  eight  times  the  area  named  in  the 
original  schedule  and  decreased  on  the  one- 
cent  repairs.  So  many  scandals  have 
arisen  from  the  acceptance  of  such  bids  that 
public  officials  have  learned  to  keep  a 
weather  eye  out  for  them. 

Most  large  cities  have  established  an  open 
market  order  limit.  Although  the  limiting 
amount  is  not  yet  uniform,  ranging  in  dif- 
ferent cities  from  $2co  to  $2,500,  all  pur- 
chases above  such  amounts  must  be  from 
the  low  bidder  after  public  advertisement 
soliciting  bids.  The  result  is  that  compe- 
tition is  secured  with  accompanying  low 
prices,  instead  of  having  no  competition 
and  high  prices.  While  the  attainment  of 
such  results  has  sometimes  been  prevented 
by  making  purchases  of  the  same  article  on 
several  successive  days,  each  for  an  amount 
just  under  the  prescribed  limitation,  sharp 
practice  of  this  kind  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued without  discovery. 

The  contractor  doing  business  with  the 
city  is  also  beginning  to  realize  that  better 
methods  of  letting  contracts  are  to  be  de- 
sired. The  Society  of  American  Engineer- 
ing Contractors  recently  circulated  through- 
cut  the  United  States  a  pamphlet  urging  re- 
forms in  the  specifications  for  public  con- 
tracts and  in  the  advertising  and  letting  of 
such  contracts. 

Inspection 

Due  to  lack  of  proper  inspection  of  de- 
liveries, city  departments  have  often  speci- 
fied and  paid  for  the  highest  market  quality 
and  accepted  deliveries  several  grades  lower 
and  of  lesser  quantity.  Auditors  often  have 
no  power  except  to  see  that  bills  have  been 
legally  incurred  and  approved  by  some  one 
duly  authorized,  that  the  clerical  computa- 
tions are  correct,  and  that  there  are  funds 
available  for  the  payment  of  the  bill.  They 
are  not  obliged  to  verify  the  statements  of 
the  bill  as  to  quantity,  quality,  value,  deliv- 
ery, performance,  etc.  In  many  cities,  until 
recently,  supplies  and  materials  were  not 
inspected  by  anyone  in  a  position  to  know 
whether  the  deliveries  were  in  conformity 
with  the  orders.  Inspectors  sometimes 
failed  to  arrive  at  the  places  where  city  pur- 
chases of  coal  had  been  delivered  until  the 
coal  had  been  burned  and  was  in  the  ash 
heap. 
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By  the  establishment  in  1909  of  a  division 
of  inspection  as  a  permanent  branch  of  his 
audit  bureau,  and  recognizing  the  physical 
inspection  of  purchases  as  an  important 
factor  of  audit,  the  Comptroller  of  Nev/ 
York  City  has  saved  large  sums  in  the  last 
three  years.  Under  the  new  system  an  in- 
spector is  at  the  point  of  delivery  the  day 
after  the  arrival  of  the  supplies  and  often 
the  same  day.  No  part  thereof  may  be 
used  until  he  has  placed  his  stamp  or  seal 
thereon  and  no  claim  may  be  paid  until 
favorably  reported  by  an  inspector.  By 
frequent  transfer  possibility  of  collusion  be- 
tween inspectors  and  sellers  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  Comptrollers  of  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  are 
also  inaugurating  reforms  in  methods  of 
audit  which  will  effect  large  savings. 

Payroll  Savings 

Roughly,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  operating  costs  of  cities  are  for  salaries 
and  wages.  In  approaching  this  subject, 
the  efficiency  expert  nnist  keep  the  human 
element  constantly  before  him  or  he  will 
fail  to  achieve  good  results.  Our  govern- 
ments must  not  be  made  contributors  un- 
necessarily to  the  unemployed  class.  In  the 
very  large  cities  the  number  of  employees 
on  the  city  payroll  averages  one  to  every 
sixty  to  seventy-five  of  population.  Most 
of  the  employees  are  heads  of  families,  so 
that  the  ratio  of  those  directly  dependent 
upon  the  city  for  subsistence  is  still  greater. 

In  1910  Mayor  Gaynor,  on  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
appointed  a  committee  on  standardization  of 
salaries.  Although  the  committee  has  not 
yet  reported,  a  definite  beginning  has  been 
made  and  the  work  is  now  in  progress.  The 
duties  of  the  committee  as  set  forth  in  the 
board  resolutions  mark  a  long  step  forward 
in  municipal  efficiency.     They  include : 

(a)  Determination  of  the  adequacy,  justness 
and  propriety  of  compensation  paid  for  vari- 
ous, services,  with  reference  to  responsibility, 
skill,  kind,  character  and  volume  of  work,  and 
providing  plans  and  measures  for  regulating 
the  character  of  service  rendered  in  accord- 
ance with  compensation  paid. 

(b)  Preparation  of  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions for  equalization  of  salaries  for  like  work 
in  each  of  the  respective  departments,  and  of 
one  such  department  with  another. 

(c)  Devising  of  methods  for  reflecting  and 
recording  the  efficiency  of  employees. 

Commissioner  of  Accounts  Fosdick  has 
stated    that    $15,000,000    a    year    might    be 


saved  to  New  York  in  salaries  and  wages 
if  work  units  were  standardized  and  ser- 
vices paid  for  en  the  basis  of  such  units. 

Broad  Field  for  Efficiency  Studies 

The  Boston  h'inance  Commission  found 
that  the  cost  to  that  city  for  crushed  stone 
])roduccd  by  the  municipal  stone  crushers  in 
1906  and  1907  was  $3'.25  and  $3.64  per  ton. 
The  Commission  secured  their  abandon- 
ment, and  the  next  two  years  crushed  stone 
cost  only  $1.39  and  ^^.161/2  per  ton.  The 
application  of  efficiency  methods  in  cleaning 
sewer  catch-basins  in  Boston,  according  to 
the  Commission's  report,  reduced  the  aver- 
age cost  per  basin  in  four  years  from  $7.90 
to  $7.06,  $4.97  and  $4.60  respectively.  Simi- 
larly the  cost  of  resurfacing  Boston's 
macadam  roads  was  reduced  from  $1.19  per 
s(iuare  yard  to  95  cents  the  second  year  and 
64  cents  the  third  year. 

With  the  establishment  of  storeroom  ac- 
counting, the  importance  of  turning  in  old 
tools  when  asking  for  new  ones,  and  of  ac- 
cumulating and  selling  scrap  of  all  kinds,  is 
becoming  apparent.  The  efficiency  studies 
made  by  railroad  corporations  show  the  im- 
portance of  such  methods.  A  report  con- 
cerning the  Santa  Fe  Road  states  that 
during  the  first  year  of  application  of  the 
new  methods  that  company  recovered  and 
Kold  scrap  brass  for  an  amount  equaling  54 
per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  that  year,  and 
the  next  year  for  an  amount  equaling  81 
per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Several  cities  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
revenues  of  city  water  works,  if  properly 
developed,  will  go  much  further  than  they 
do  now  in  reducing  the  annual  tax  rate. 
The  report  of  a  comparatively  recent  sur- 
vey in  Chicago  states  that  two-thirds  of  the 
water  pumped  is  lest  by  leakage  and  wast- 
age. A  report  to  the  Boston  Finance  Com- 
mission in  1909  stated  that  38  per  cent  of 
the  water  pumped  there  was  wasted. 

City  officials  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  so  apparently  insignificant  a  matter  as 
the  time  of  year  when  annual  coal  and  milk 
contracts  are  let  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
cost ;  likewise,  that  some  commodities  can 
be  bought  cheaper  on  a  semi-annual  or 
quarterly  than  on  an  annual  contract. 
Greater  care  is  also  being  exercised  to  se- 
cure real  competitive  bidding  on  contracts. 
Even  so  small  a  cost  item  as  municipal 
printing  can,  by  applying  efficiency  methods, 
be  greatly  reduced. 
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•'All  city  streets  were  formerly  paved  their 
entire  width.  The  custom  of  paving  only 
50  per  cent  of  the  width  on  residential 
streets  is  becoming  common  because  it  ma- 
terially decreases  the  cost.  The  other  half, 
one-fourth  on  each  side,  is  nicely  parked 
and  thereby  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  street 
without  impairing  its  usefulness.  The  prob- 
lem of  garbage  disposal  is  likewise  receiv- 
ing more  attention.  Some  cities  have  de- 
veloped their  methods  so  far  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  for  expenditure,  but  a 
source  of  revenue. 

.'.  The  municipal  tax  year  is  gradually  being 
made  to  fit  the  fiscal  operating  year.  By 
adopting  the  plan  of  collecting  taxes  semi- 
annually, New  York  is  saving  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  a  year  on  the  amount  it 
is  compelled  to  pay  for  interest  on  tem- 
porary loans  made  in  anticipation  of  tax 
collections.  By  New  York's  new  method 
of  making  out  tax  bills  and  receipts  at  the 
same  writing  that  the  duplicate  tax  rolls  are 
made,  immense  sums  are  saved  the  city  in 
clerical  hire,  tax  payers  are  waited  on 
promptly,  and  the  making  of  errors  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  A  similar  method  is 
used  in  Boston.  The  Buffalo  county  gov- 
ernment recently  adopted  the  plan,  and 
Philadelphia  is  also  considering  doing  so. 
More  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
issuing  of  municipal  bonds,  i.  e.,  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  economy  to  make  them 
serial  or  sinking  fund  bonds,  and  also  as 
to  the  proper  length  of  time  for  them  to  run. 
The  issuing  of  fifty-year  bonds  for  street 
pavement  often  having  a  life  of  less  than 
ten  years,  for  sodding  parks,  etc.,  is  almost 


a  relic  of  the  past.  Higher  rates  of  in- 
terest on  municipal  deposits  are  being  de- 
manded. The  public  has  learned  that  banks 
with  a  political  connection  have  too  often 
been  financed  entirely  with  deposits  of  pub- 
lic money. 

Chicago  awoke  last  year  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  costing  $17,585  a  year  to  bond  the 
city  employees  and  that  in  the  forty  years 
previous  the  city  had  received  only  $450  on 
defaults.  Plans  were  at  once  developed  to 
provide  a  fund  so  that  the  city  might  itself 
do  the  bonding  and  save  the  large  premium. 

An  expert  recently  employed  by  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  to  install  efficiency  methods  at 
once  discovered  that  at  least  $50,000  a  year 
might  be  added  to  the  water  revenues  by 
sending  the  office  men  outside  during  the 
dull  season  to  make  reinspections  of  build- 
ings. 

The  fact  that  we  had  too  many  elective 
city  offices,  and  hence  no  central  respon- 
sibility or  central  control,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment by  more  than  200  cities  and  towns. 
Owing  to  the  broad  scope  of  municipal  ac- 
tivities, a  constant  introspection  by  every 
municipal  government  seeking  seriously  for 
lost  motion  and  waste  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce good  results.  The  average  city  official 
in  this  country  to-day  is  anxious  to  produce 
good  results.  The  application  of  principles 
of  efficiency  and  scientific  management  to 
our  municipal  business  is,  therefore,  bound 
to  continue — and  the  German  cities  which 
have  thus  far  ranked  first  in  good  muni- 
cipal government  had  best  look  to  their 
laurels. 


A  Simple  Method  of  Damp-Proofing  Concrete 


Bulletin  46,  issued  August  8,  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  describes  a 
method  discovered  by  Director  Logan 
Waller  Page  for  damp-proofing  concrete  by 
the  incorporation  of  mineral  oil  residuum 
with  the  ordinary  concrete  mixture.  It  also 
describes  the  application  of  oil-mixed  Port- 
land cement  concrete  to  several  much-used 
types  of  structures  in  which  a  damp-proofed 
building  material  would  be  of  benefit. 

This   promising  discovery  was  made  by 


Mr.  Page  while  experimenting  in  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
nonabsorbent,  resilient  and  dustless  road 
material.  It  was  found  that  when  a  heavy 
mineral  residual  oil  was  mixed  with  Port- 
land cement  paste,  it  entirely  disappeared 
in  the  mixture,  and,  furthermore,  did  not 
separate  from  the  other  ingredients  after 
the  cement  had  become  hard. 

A  public  patent  has  been  granted  to  cover 
Mr.  Page's  discovery,  and,  therefore,  any- 
one is  at  liberty  to  use  this  process  without 
payment  of  royalties. 


Some  "Before  and  After''  Pictures  of  Dubuque 


lllK    bA.ML    ALLI.Y.    CLEANED    AND    BEAUTIFIED 

Editor's  Note.— For  the  photographs  reproduced  on  this  and  the  facing  page,  The  American  City  is 
indebted  to  Clarence  A.  Cotton,  Secretary  of  the  Dubuque  Industrial  Corporation  and  Past  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Commercial  Executives.  Mr.  Cotton  gives  especial  credit  to  Frederick  E. 
Bissell,  chairman  Municipal  Affairs  Committee,  and  to  Eugene  Adams,  chairman  More  Beautiful  City  sub- 
committee, for  the  alley  improvements;  and  to  the  Dubuque  Woman's  Club,  for  the  hillside  park. 
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How  a  Hillside  was  Transformed 


A    DT^riUQUE   HILLSIDE   DISFIGURED    BY    BILLBOARDS 


AFTER   TREES    AND    SHRUBBERY    AND    VINES    HAD    REPLACED    THE    BILLBOARDS 
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The  Need  for  an  Adequate  Civil  Service  Law 

How    Can    a    Municipal    Civil    Service    Commission    Be   Given  a 

Proper  Degree  of  Political    Independence    Coupled    with 

Responsivemess    to    Sound    Public    Opinion? 

By  Elliot  H.   Goodwin* 


IN  the  subject  of  this  paper,  '"the  need  for 
an  adequate  civil  service  law"  for  cities, 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  word  '"ade- 
quate." It  would  certainly  be  uncalled  for 
that  I  should  appear  before  this  body  to 
urge  the  importance  of  the  merit  system  in 
city  government.  Whether  your  point  of 
view  is  free  city  government,  honest  city 
government,  efficient  city  government,  non- 
partisan city  government,  or  all  of  these 
combined,  there  is  no  one  here  who  will 
attempt  to  dispute  the  axiom  that  civil  ser- 
vice reform  is  fundamental  to  them  all. 
The  most  carefully  devised  non-partisan 
election  law  cannot  prevent  the  corruption 
of  the  electorate  with  the  spoils  of  office; 
the  most  simple  and  ingenious  organization 
of  city  government  cannot  bring  efficiency 
to  the  administrative  body  through  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  of  which  runs  the  poison 
of  the  spoils  system. 

Yet  some  have  seemingly  tried  to  main- 
tain that  the  simplified  and  businesslike 
form  of  city  government  known  as  city 
government  by  commision  obviates,  or  at 
least  lessens,  the  necessity  for  the  merit  sys- 
tem. On  the  one  hand  they  argue  that  the 
people  will  be  quicker  to  see  the  abuse  of 
public  office  for  private  and  partisan  gain 
and  possess  the  power  of  quick  punish- 
ment; on  the  other  that  the  officers  pos- 
sessed of  this  great  power  and  commen- 
surate responsibility  should  be  allowed  a 
free  hand  in  the  choice  of  tools  with  which 
to  accomplish  results.  There  is  something 
in  this  argument  which  certainly  appeals, 
but  it  looks  at  the  question  from  one  side 
only.  The  concentration  of  power  involves 
a  like  concentration  of  patronage.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  increase  in  responsibility 
has  gone  the  increased  ability  and  tempta- 


*  Read  before  the  annua!  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  at  Los  Angeles,  July,  1912. 
This  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Cioodwiii  as  Secretary 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  Ixague,  which 
position  he  has  since  resigned  to  accept  the  General 
Secretaryship  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United    States   of    America. 


tion  to  misuse  the  patronage.  Under  the 
old  system  of  checks  and  balances  the 
power  of  the  patronage  was  distributed; 
under  the  new  forms,  in  which  the  old 
checks  and  balances  are  happily  discarded, 
it  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  new  safe- 
guards established  by  commission  govern- 
ment to  replace  the  old  checks  and  bal- 
ances— popular  control  expressed  through 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  How 
far  are  these  remedies  effective  against  the 
abuse  of  patronage,  the  use  of  the  numer- 
ous offices  under  the  control  of  a  few  men 
to  build  up  a  political  machine  in  order  to 
defeat  the  will  of  the  people?  The  initia- 
tive and  referendum  may  be  dismissed  from 
consideration  at  once;  they  are  legislative 
remedies  solely,  the  one  to  secure  the  pass- 
age of  laws  desired  by  the  people  but  re- 
fused by  the  representatives,  the  other  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  laws  desired  by  the 
representatives  but  inimical  to  the  people's 
wishes.  The  recall?  Yes,  that  would  per- 
mit the  removal  of  the  commissioners  who 
misuse  the  patronage,  provided,  however,  a 
clear  issue  could  be  made  of  it.  But  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  clear  issue 
cannot  be  made  except  in  the  most  extreme 
instances.  How  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
people  to  scrutinize  each  individual  case  of 
appointment  and  of  removal  of  laborers, 
clerks,  stenographers  and  the  like?  How 
discover  that-  each  of  these  insignificant 
appointments  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  adherents  and  building  a  machine? 
The  appointment  of  a  policeman,  for  ex- 
ample, is  but  the  selection  of  a  man  to 
pound  the  pavements  and  maintain  order. 
li  he  is  well  set  up  physically  and  possessed 
of  a  modicum  of  intelligence  he  looks  good 
tor  the  job.  Yet  in  the  city  I  came  from 
the  political  observer  reckons  the  individual 
policeman  as  good  for  five  votes.  Popular 
scrutiny  of  appointments  to  minor  positions 
in  a  large  city  is  a  pipe  dream. 
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Commission  Government  and  the  ^M^erit 
System 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  advocates  of 
commission  government  liave  recognized 
these  facts  and  have  insisted  that  the 
merit  sytem,  as  well  as  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall,  be  regarded  as  necessary 
adjuncts  of  the  plan.  Unfortunately, 
these  same  persons  have  not  recognized 
the  equal  necessity  that  v^^here  it  is  incor- 
porated in  the  plan  adequate  provision  must 
be  made  for  its  enforcement.  That  is  the 
point  upon  which  I  wish  to  lay  particular 
emphasis.  The  provisions  inserted  in  com- 
mission charters  for  the  institution  and  en- 
forcement of  the  merit  system  are  almost 
without  exception  inadequate,  and  give  no 
promise  of  accomplishing  the  results  which 
their  introducers  sought.  If  their  enforce- 
ment falls  into  sympathetic  and  strong 
hands,  they  will  work  a  benefit;  but  if  the 
city  administration  be  adverse  to  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  the  civil  service  commission 
itself  becomes  the  tool  of  appointing  of- 
ficers seeking  the  spoils  of  office — a  shelter 
behind  which  they  can  hide  from  popular 
indignation  —  and  the  merit  system  is 
brought  into  disrepute. 

He  who  talks  of  commission  government 
must  take  heed  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  flux,  and  what  is  true  of  it  to-day 
may  not  be  true  to-morrow.  A  year  ago 
Robert  W.  Belcher,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
and  I  prepared  an  article  on  Civil  Service 
Reform  in  Commission  Charters  for  the 
volume  entitled  "Commission  Government 
in  American  Cities,"  compiled  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  As  the  result  of  our  investigation 
at  that  time  we  found  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  commission  cities  were  under 
civil  service  rules.  Outside  of  commission 
cities  in  Massachusetts,  to  which  the  gen- 
eral civil  service  law  of  the  state  applies, 
there  are  only  a  few  in  which  the  civil 
service  laws  are  measurably  adequate;  in 
the  vast  majority  they  are  notoriously  in- 
adequate— almost  puerile. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  classed  with 
those  who  believe  that  reforms  can  be  ac- 
complished by  law  alone.  An  observer  of 
the  operation  of  civil  service  laws  will  be 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  difference 
pointed  out  by  that  practical  politician  who 
was  "for  the  law  but  agin'  its  enforcement." 


The  most  carefully  devised  statute  can  be 
rendered  nugatory  by  failure  to  enforce, 
and  the  remedies  and  punishment  for  such 
conduct  are  slow  and  cumbrous.  But  it 
is  possible  through  a  law  adequate  in  all 
its  parts  to  make  non-enforcement  more 
difficult,  to  place  responsibility  for  it 
directly,  and  to  give  to  the  civil  service 
commission  intent  on  observing  the  law 
and  having  due  regard  to  the  sanctity  of 
their  oath  of  office  a  clear  path  of  duty  to 
follow  and  an  independence  in  following  it 
regardless  of  the  hostility  of  an  adverse 
administration.  This  is  what  the  authors 
of  commission  charters  have  failed  to  do. 
To  give  a  city  civil  service  commission  a 
proper  degree  of  independence  of  appoint- 
ing officers  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
purpose  without  at  the  same  time  making 
it  static  and  unresponsive  to  sound  public 
opinion  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  puzzling 
problem.  In  some  states  in  the  East,  not- 
ably Massachusetts,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  this  has  been  accomplished  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  success  through 
state  supervision  or  state  control.  This 
merely  involves  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  state  has  a  real  and  legitimate  in- 
terest in  the  purity  of  elections  and  the 
honesty  of  the  administration  in  all  its  sub- 
ordinate civil  divisions,  including  cities.  A 
state  administrative  commission  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  influence  of  local  city  politics, 
it  has  a  standard  to  uphold  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  cannot  afford  to  discriminate 
in  any  marked  degree  in  favor  of  or  against 
one  particular  city.  If,  as  in  New  York 
State,  each  city  has  its  own  locally  ap- 
pointed and  supported  civil  service  com- 
mission, subject  in  all  its  important  func- 
tions to  the  supervision  of  a  state  commis- 
sion, results  have  shown  that  local  initiative 
is  not  hampered  but  rather  encouraged, 
while  an  efficient  safeguard  has  been  pro- 
vided against  the  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  administration  below  that  prescribed  by 
the  state  for  all  cities. 

Provisions  Essential  for  Efficient  Enforcement 

This  plan,  however,  is  unpopular  in  the 
West,  where  any  supervision  of  local  ad- 
ministration by  state  administrative  boards 
is  apparently  looked  upon  (I  think  mistak- 
enly) as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  local 
self-government.  'Again,  only  six  states  at 
the  present  time  have  state  civil  service 
commissions.    We  are,  therefore,  forced  to 
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consider  the  provisions  which  it  is  essential 
to  insert  in  a  city  charter  in  order  to 
provide  for  an  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
merit  system.  1  have  discussed  this  ques- 
tion in  a  paper  before  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  at  its  meeting  in  Buffalo  in  1910. 
I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  quote  from 
that  paper  the  four  provisions  which  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  essential : 

(1)  The  commissioners  must  be  appointed 
for  terms,  and  these  terms  made  to  overlap 
so  that  at  all  times  a  majority  of  the  commis-- 
sion  should  be  made  up  of  those  who  have 
had  previous  service.  A  provision  for  a  com- 
mission of  three,  not  more  than  two  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party,  appointed 
for  six-year  terms,  one  vacancy  occurring 
every  two  years,  seems  to  be  the  best  yet  de- 
vised to  accomplish  this  obiect. 

(2)  The  term  will  accomplish  little  or 
nothing  unless  a  tenure  is  attached  to  it  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  mayor  or  council  from 
coercing  the  action  of  the  commission  by  threat 
of  removal.  A  provision  that  removal  shall  be 
for  cause  only  and  after  a  hearing,  but  with- 
out review  by  the  courts,  will  permit  the 
mayor  to  get  rid  of  an  inefficient  or  dishonest 
commissioner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect 
the  commission  against  coercion  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

(3)  All  provisions  essential  to  a  proper  en- 
forcement of  the  merit  system  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  law  or  charter  itself,  so  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  system  shall  not  be  de- 
pendent on  the  action  of  a  shifting  or  poli- 
tically-elected mayor  or  council,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  commission  may  be  held  to  strict 
account  for  its  derelictions  by  the  courts. 

(4)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
have  power  to  make  rules,  after  proper  notice 
and  hearing,  without  a  requirement  for  ap- 
proval by  mayor  or  council.  Such  rules  are 
neither  laws  nor  ordinances.  If  they  go 
beyond  the  powers  conferred  by  the  law  they 
are  ultra  vires,  and  the  courts  provide  a  suf- 
ficient safeguard  against  any  abuse  of  power. 
Approval  by  mayor  or  council  subjects  the 
efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
that  political  influence  wdiich  it  is  specially  cre- 
ated to  prevent  and  leads  to  change  in  the 
rules  with  each  recurring  election. 

Further  Extension  of  the  ^Mierit  System 

What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  has 
dealt  with  the  establishment  of  the  merit 
system  in  city  government  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  generally  used;  that  is, 
as  applying  merely  to  the  subordinate  ser- 
vice. In  spite  of  the  results  for  increased 
efficiency  and  honesty  which  it  has  brought 
about,  civil  service  reformers  have  long 
been  aware  that,  if  confined  to  this  limited 
meaning,  the  merit  system  was  far  from 
complete  and  government  under  it  pre- 
sented the  striking  anomaly  of  the  subordi- 


nate service  withdrawn  from  politics  and 
subject  to  appointment  for  merit  and  fit- 
ness only,  while  the  immediate  administra- 
tive superiors  of  this  large  force,  directing 
its  efforts  and  largely  controlling  the  des- 
tiny of  its  members,  remained  directly  sub- 
ject to  political  influence  and  were  recruited 
with  little  regard  for  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  positions.  Not  only  does  this 
tend  to  force  the  subordinate  service  back 
into  politics,  but  administrative  efficiency 
has  been  demoralized  through  lack  of 
proper  and  expert  direction.  Consequently 
there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  merit  system  to 
higher  positions. 

Other  students  of  municipal  government 
have  approached  this  subject  without  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  completion  of  the  merit 
system,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  municipal  government. 
They  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  municipal  government 
in  European  countries  and  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  presence  of  permanent  ex- 
perts in  charge  of  operating  departments 
there  and  the  total  absence  of  any  such  ex- 
pert direction  here.  As  time  progresses  and 
the  business  of  city  government  is  extended, 
this  distinction  grows  sharper  and  the  need 
of  expert  management  more  obvious.  Some 
leading  students  have  pointed  it  out  as  the 
leading  weakness  in  American  city  govern- 
ment, and  have  predicted  that  through  the 
installation  of  permanent  expert  direction 
of  business  departments  city  government 
here  can  be  placed  upon  a  sound  and  suc- 
cessful basis.  But  they  have  failed  to  sug- 
gest a  method  by  which  this  desired  result 
may  be  obtained. 

This  was  the  problem  which  the  special 
committee  that  is  to  present  a  preliminary 
report  containing  certain  definite  conclu- 
sions at  this  meeting  was  called  upon  to 
solve.  Its  members  recognized  that  it  was 
not  necessarily  a  problem  in  civil  service 
reform  as  generally  understood ;  that  other 
countries,  notably  England,  had  secured 
the  expert  direction  of  city  operating 
services  without  resort  to  competitive  ex- 
aminations. But  it  is  useless  to  theorize 
when  you  have  facts.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  business  departments  it  is 
equally  as  harmful  to  have  political  direction 
as  to  lack  expert  direction.  Under  political 
conditions  in  this  country,  experience  has 
shown  bevond  question  that  a  free  power  of 
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appointment  or  appointment  subject  to  con- 
firmation will  not  exclude  politics,  cannot 
give  permanency,  and  it  is  only  the  rarest 
accident  if  it  produces,  for  a  brief  period, 
expert  capacity.  The  next  stage  was  to 
consider  the  non-competitive  or  qualifying 
examination,  so  as  to  leave  the  executive 
officer  the  widest  possible  latitude  among 
persons  qualified.  This  is  the  system  in- 
augurated by  the  new  Boston  charter.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  committee  because  it 
does  not,  and  cannot,  go  further  than  to 
exclude  the  unfit,  and  only  limits,  not  pro- 
hibits, political  selection  and  political 
direction. 

Competitive  Examinations 

No  other  method  of  obtaining,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  fit  appointees  and  non- 
political  appointees  has  as  yet  been  devised 
in  this  country  than  the  plan  of  competitive 
examination — examination  to  prove  fitness, 
competition  to  fix  an  order  of  selection 
regardless  of  politics  and  approximate  the 
ideal  of  the  appointment  of  the  most  fit. 
The  ordinary  written  examination  of  set 
questions  and  answers  was  obviously  un- 
fitted for  the  purpose  of  filling  expert  posi- 
tions of  high  grade. 

In  the  filling  of  many  of  these  positions  it 
is  obvious  that  knowledge  of  and  experience 
in  the  department,  combined  with  requisite 
scientific  education  and  training,  will  be  of 
paramount  importance.  Whenever  the 
proper  material  can  be  found  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  service,  promotion,  safe- 
guarded against  political  influence  through 
competitive  examination  which  will  take 
account  of  previous  service  and  record  of 
efficiency  as  well  as  education  and  training, 
should  be  resorted  to  as  a  common-sense, 
practical  method.  By  opening  these  high 
positions  to  promotion,  an  incentive  to 
greater  energy  and  observation  and  self- 
education  will  be  given  to  the  subordinate 
service.  Through  competitive  promotion 
examination,  the  New  York  City  Fire  De- 
partment recently  secured  a  new  Fire 
Chief — and  he  would  be  rash  who  would 
assert  that  a  more  competent  expert  with 
an  equally  satisfactory  training  and  experi- 
ence could  have  been  chosen  by  any  other 
method. 

But  promotion  will  clearly  not  meet  the 
need  in  all,  if  indeed  a  majority  of,  cases.' 
A  broader  training  and  experience  are 
frequently  wanted  than  that  which  is  ac- 
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quired  through  service  in  any  one  depart- 
ment in  one  city.  The  subordinate  ser- 
vice as  now  constituted  has  lacked  incen- 
tive; political  exigencies  have  made  its 
members  timorous  and  fearful  of  facing 
and  accepting  new  responsibilities;  it  was 
not  recruited  with  a  view  to  producing  ma- 
terial for  the  higher  expert  positions.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  civil  service  com- 
missions, when  called  upon  to  fill  high  posi- 
tions demanding  expert  and  administrative 
ability,  have  turned  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  large  private  business  interests 
under  like  circumstances  and  are  develop- 
ing a  system  out  of  them  which  bears  prom- 
ise of  surpassing  in  the  breadth  of  its  in- 
quiry, distinction  and  careful  weighing  of 
important  factors,  and  expert  direction  of 
the  inquiry,  the  model  upon  which  it  is 
based. 

The  New  Method  of  Filling  High  Positions 

This  method  is  in  brief  as  follows:  The 
commission  selects  a  board  of  recognized 
experts  of  standing  to  conduct  the  test. 
Widespread  advertisement  is  given  to  the 
examination.  Character  and  previous  ex- 
perience of  applicants  are  closely  inquired 
into.  In  place  of  the  written  examination 
by  set  questions  and  answers,  the  submis- 
sion of  previous  work,  such  as  plans  in  the 
case  of  engineers  and  architects,  and  briefs 
in  the  case  of  lawyers,  is  required,  or  the 
applicants  are  called  upon  to  submit  theses 
on  the  organization  and  methods  of  the 
work  of  which  they  are  to  be  put  in  charge. 
Ample  time  and  information  are  given  them 
to  work  this  out  in  detail.  Those  who  are 
found  to  have  had  the  necessary  education 
and  experience  and  have  shown  the  great- 
est ability  and  initiative  in  handling  the 
problems  are  then  summoned  for  an  oral 
test,  in  which  their  personal  fitness,  their 
readiness,  tact  and  judgment  are  passed 
upon  by  the  board. 

It  is  easy  to  assert  that  this  system  is  not 
watertight,  that  it  covers  but  a  part  of  the 
range  of  requisite  knowledge  and  cannot 
test  adequately  the  way  in  which  the  man 
will  act  toward  subordinates  and  superiors. 
But  compare  it  for  adequacy  and  searching- 
ness  with  the  tests  applied  by  the  private 
employer,  who  can  devote  but  a  part  of  his 
time  to  the  selection  of  subordinates,  and 
its  merits  will  appear.  The  most  important 
unknown  factor,  the  way  the  man  will  work 
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out  in  practice,  is  tested  in  the  proba- 
tionary period  following  selection.  These 
methods  have  been  used  for  selecting  libra- 
rians, architects,  street  superintendents, 
office  managers,  chief  examiners,  attorneys, 
and  other  high  grade  executive  officials, 
with  results  that  have  been  highly  gratify- 
ing. 

Permanency  of  tenure  for  municipal  ex- 
perts during  good  conduct  and  efficiency  in 
England  is  a  mere  matter  of  custom  and 
of  the  force  of  public  opinion.  In  this 
country,  under  the  system  of  selection  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  the  expert's  se- 
curity of  tenure  will  mainly  be  obtained 
through  the  fact  that  his  successor  must  be 
chosen  from  an  eligible  list,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  main  motive  for  making  unjust 
removals,  until  an  equally  sound  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  is  built  up.  The 
committee  has  provided  for  a  hearing  on 
removal,  with  public  record  of  charges  and 
answers,  so  as  to  insure  publicity. 

What  are  the  expert  positions  to  which 
•  this  system  of  appointment  shall  apply? 
That  has  been  the  question  most  difficult  of 
answering  in  the  concrete  case  of  each  of 
our  forms  of  city  government,  although  it 
is  not  difficult  to  define  the  functions  they 
are  to  perform.  Municipal  government  as 
conducted  in  the  United  States  may  be,  as 
some  authority  has  stated,  three- fourths 
business,  but  that  will  still  leave  one-quar- 
ter for  politics;  and  whether  this  pro- 
portion has  any  basis  of  fact  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  no  plan  of  city  government 
will  be  favorably  considered  at  the  present 
time  in  which  the  administration  is  not 
made  easily  and  quickly  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  present  trend  is  to 
make  this  answerability  more  direct  and 
certain.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  perma- 
nent experts  cannot  be  put  in  positions  in 
which,  through  their  independence  and 
tenure  of  office,  they  may  act  as  obstacles 
to  the  carrying  out  of  any  matter  of  public 
policy. 

But  that  is  not  their  function ;  not  what 
we  require  expert  service  for.  As  those 
elected  or  appointed  to  devise  the  policy  of 
administration  are  unfitted,  by  lack  of  spe- 
cial training  and  experience,  to  undertake 
the  actual  and  detailed  administration  of 
operating  departments,  so  the  expert, 
through  specialization  in  a  chosen  field  and 
insistence  on  methods  rather  than  on  policy, 
is  not  fitted  to  act  directly   for  the  public. 


An  intermediary  is  necessary  who  deter- 
mines the  policy,  gives  it  to  the  expert  to 
carry  out,  and  thus  incidentally  protects  the 
expert  in  his  position. 

The  plan  submitted  by  the  committee  is, 
therefore,  in  part,  dependent  for  its  success- 
ful operation  upon  the  organization  of  cit> 
government.  It  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
made  to  fit  that  common  form  of  mayor- 
and-council  government  with  numerous 
heads  of  so-called  departments,  each  acting 
independently  or  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  mayor.  It  presupposes  the  adoption  of 
one  of  the  concentrated  and  simplified 
forms  of  city  government  toward  which 
there  is  such  a  decided  trend  at  the  present 
day. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  experience  of 
commission  government  has  proved  any- 
thing, it  has  clearly  proved  the  practica- 
bility of  concentrating  the  functions  of  city 
government  into  a  few  large  departmenti> 
and  placing  responsibility  for  their  policy 
upon  a  few  department  heads.  This  but 
goes  to  bear  out  the  much  longer  experi- 
ence of  certain  other  cities,  notably  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  but  a  few  departments 
exist,  and  to  emphasize  the  complexity  and 
absurdity  of  those  city  governments,  such  as 
New  York  and  Boston,  in  which  there  are 
independent  departments  numbering  from 
fifteen  to  forty.  Where  concentration  has 
taken  place,  it  is  not  hard  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  expert.  There  we  find  a 
mayor  and  a  small  cabinet  of  advisers,  each 
at  the  head  of  a  large  department,  or  a 
council,  as  in  commission  government,  each 
member  similarly  placed,  and  under  them 
in  each  department  a  group  of  important 
operating  bureaus.  It  is  at  the  head  of  each 
of  these  operating  bureaus  that  the  perma- 
nent expert  belongs,  put  there  to  carry  out 
according  to  the  best  approved  scientific 
methods  the  policy  determined  on  by  the 
head  of  the  department  or  the  administra- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  this 
position  he  presents  no  obstacle  to  the 
carrying  out  of  public  policy,  for  he  acts 
toward  the  policy-determining  power 
merely  in  an  advisory  capacity.  He  retains 
his  position  regardless  of  political  changes 
and,  with  an  equally  permanent  non- 
political  working  force  under  him,  protects 
the  citizen  against  waste  and  inefficiency 
due  to  ignorance  or  design,  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  best  scientific  methods 
and  his  recognized  standing  as  an  expert. 


The  Relation  of  Rivers  to  City  Plans 

By  Albert  H.   Scherzer 


TRANSPORTATION  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  every  successful  city  plan. 
To  obtain  a  larger  view  of  the  sub- 
ject it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  means  of 
transportation  a  city  may  have  at  its  ser- 
vice. There  are  only  three  practical  means 
of  transportation  at  the  present  time : 

1.  Good  roads. 

2.  Good  railroads. 

3.  Good  water  routes. 

The  possible  fourth  means  of  transporta- 
tion— aerial — may  also  be  developed  in  the 
_  future,  for  light,  high  speed  trafific. 

Every  city  should  frequently  take  account 
of  its  transportation  assets  and  consider 
how  they  can  be  improved,  developed  and 
extended.  Their  comparative  economic 
value  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

$i.co  will  pay  for  transporting  one  ton  ten 
miles  on  an  exceedingly  good  road. 

$1.00  will  pay  for  transporting  one  ton  300 
miles  on  an  exceedingly  good  railroad. 

$1.00  will  pay  for  transporting  one  ton  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  miles  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  a  deep  waterway  of  like 
depth  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with 
the  oceans,  then  from  two  to  three 
thousand  miles  on  the  great  oceans, 
which  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  earth's 
surface,  forming  nature's  great  eco- 
nomical highways  for  international 
commerce. 

A  city  having  the  three  means  of  tranc- 
portation  in  their  most  improved  form  is 
bound  to  outstrip  a  city  which  neglects 
any  one  of  them.  A  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city  having  deep  water 
transportation  at  its  service  enlarges  the 
circle  of  its  market  many  thousand  miles, 
not  only  for  buying  raw  materials,  but  also 
for  the  sale  of  its  manufactured  products. 
This  transportation  advantage  explains  why 
London,  sixty-five  miles  inland,  by  constant 
improvement  making  a  great  and  progres- 
sive transportation  use  of  the  Thames  River, 
is  at  present  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
and  why  New  York,  having  the  advantage 
of  two  rivers  at  its  service,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
city  in  the  world.  Chicago,  fifteen  hundred 
miles  inland,  is  rapidly  assuming  its  place 
as  the  third  city  of  the  world  in  population 


and  the  second  city  in  manufactures,  be- 
cause of  its  progressive  utilization  of  the 
Chicago  River,  with  its  branches  and  arti- 
ficial interior  deep  waterways,  opening  up 
vast  areas  of  land  for  transportation,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  expansion,  furnish- 
ing economical  sites  and  avoiding  conges- 
tion. Philadelphia,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Portland,  Seattle,  Toledo,  Milwaukee, 
Duluth,  New  Orleans  and  numerous  other 
leading  cities  have  internal  water  routes. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  cities  with- 
out a  river  or  interior  harbor,  having  only 
outer  harbors,  like  Dover,  Calais,  Cher- 
bourg and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here— although  as  old  as  London, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Antwerp,  Hamburg 
and  other  interior  cities  on  rivers — remain 
comparatively  small.  Not  having  the  great 
advantage  of  a  river  or  interior  deep  water- 
ways along  which  industry,  transportation 
and  commerce  can  be  widely  spread  and  ex- 
pand without  congestion,  no  matter  how 
perfect  the  outer  harbor  of  a  city  may  be, 
every  increase  in  the  city's  population  or 
size  increases  the  congestion  of  traffic  and 
expense  of  doing  business.  This  forces  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  population  to  cities 
with  efficient  interior  harbors. 

There  is  also  another  world-wide  ten- 
dency of  bringing  ships  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  interior  of  a  country  so  that  inter- 
national commerce  may  be  carried  on  with 
the  least  possible  expense,  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  lighterage,  trans-shipment,  delay, 
etc.  The  economic  basis  for  this  modern 
world-wide  tendency  is  well  illustrated  in 
Europe  by  the  city  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
85  miles  inland  on  t"he  Elbe  River.  This 
river  originally  was  only  nine  feet  deep,  but 
was  deepened  and  improved  from  time  to 
time  as  vessels  grew  in  size.  A  very  im- 
portant experiment  was  made  some  years 
ago  by  a  leading  steamship  line,  which  at 
that  time  thought  it  would  not  pay  to  con- 
tinue to  dredge  and  deepen  the  Elbe  River 
to  accommodate  the  continued  increase  in 
size  of  vessels.  A  large  sum  of  money  was 
expended  in  constructing  a  harbor  at  Crux- 
haven,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  River, 
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but  after  paying:  lighterage  and  rehandling 
charges  from  Hamburg  to  Cruxhaven  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue  for  hauling  the 
goods  from  Hamburg  to  foreign  ports  was 
consumed.  As  the  vessels  increased  in  size, 
the  lighterage  and  rehandling  expense  and 
delay  constantly  grew  more  serious.  The 
economic  solution  was  clear;  that  is,  obtain 
the  maximum  usefulness  from  the  river  by 
continuing  to  deepen  and  straighten  the 
Elbe,  taking  large  vessels  with  their  cargoes 
inland  direct  to  Hamburg.  This  is  already 
being  done  for  vessels  of  25,000  tons, 
and  the  river  is  now  being  deepened  for  the 
new  Imperator  vessel  to  sail  next  year  from 
Hamburg  with  a  capacity  of  50.000  tons. 

On  the  American  continent  the  same  pro- 
cess of  carrying  the  vessel  inland  is  ex- 
hibited at  Montreal,  Canada,  where  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  has  already  been  deepened 


to  32  feet  and  will  soon  be  extended  to  ^y 
feet,  enabling  very  large  vessels  to  traverse 
1,000  miles  inland  to  Montreal  without 
breaking  bulk.  As  international  commerce 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  this  process 
of  cities  obtaining  the  maximum  use  from 
rivers  flowing  through  them  is  becoming 
more  universal.  A  river  can  play  a  great 
part  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  city  and  the  pros- 
perity of  its  inhabitants  and  the  consequent 
prosperity  of  its  railroads  and  other  means 
of  communication,  all  of  which  should  be 
correlated,  and  aid  each  other  in  an  efficient 
city  plan. 

As  the  river  is  usually  the  most  prominent 
and  permanent  feature  in  cities  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  river,  its  utility  and  trans- 
portation possibilities  are  worthy  of  very 
careful  consideration.  If  the  river  is  neg- 
lected it  is  often  a  source  of  great  loss  and 
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injury,  flooding  out  adjacent  property  and 
industries,  and  sometimes  causes  loss  of 
life.  If  properly  controlled,  improved  and 
utilized  to  its  maximum  capacity,  it  may  be 
the  means  of  bringing  vast  industry,  com- 
merce, population  and  wealth.  In  cities 
having  a  river,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
have  the  center  of  the  river  form  the  base 
line  from  which  all  civic  improvements  are 
projected? 

A  second  point  to  consider  would  be  how 
the  city  can  obtain  the  maximum  trans- 
portation service  from  the  river,  and  avoid 
blockading  or  neglecting  the  river  so  it  can 
only  render  a  minimum  service.  A  city  may 
have  many  paved  streets,  many  railroads 
and  street  railways,  but  nature  usually  en- 
dows a  city  with  only  one  river,  and  its  use 
for  transportation  is  its  greatest  function. 
The  auxiliary  uses  may  be  to  convey  sewage, 
to  furnish  water  supply  or  water  power  or 
for  pleasure  purposes,  but  its  highest  service 
consists  in  its  maximum  development  for 
transportation.  While  a  city  street  may  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  transportation  of 


a  few  hundred  thousand 
tons  annually  with  great 
wear  and  tear  of  pave- 
ments, an  improved  wa- 
terway can  accommodate 
the  transportation  o£ 
many  millions  of  tons 
with  the  minimum  of  wear 
and  tear  and  expense. 

In  contrast  to  the  maxi- 
mum     or      deep      water 
transportation  use  of  the 
Thames,     and     resulting 
commerce,   wealth   and 
population     exhibited    by 
London,  Paris  has  taken 
a  limited  view  and  sought 
only  a  primitive  barge  use 
from  the  Seine  River.    The  resulting  limi- 
tation  in  industry,   population  and  wealth 
has  been  very  great,  and  in  recent  years 
added  penalty  has  been  exacted  by  grear 
floods  at  Paris.    The  flood  losses  of  Paris 
alone    would    more    than    pay    the    cost 
of  deepening  and  improving  the  Seine  for 
the  accommodation  of  deep  draught  ocean- 
going vessels,  eliminating  floods,  and  plans 
for  this  great  improvement  are  now  being 
developed. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  appreciating  the  great 
value  of  ocean-going  vessels  to  London,  and 
having  the  experience  and  object  lesson  of 
Hamburg  in  view,  is  now  deepening  and  im- 
proving the  Oder  River,  so  that  ocean-go- 
ing vessels  may  navigate  150  miles  inland 
direct  to  this  rapidly  growing  metropolis. 

It  is  evident  from  these  examples  that,  to 
meet  modern  conditions,  the  maximum 
transportation  utility  of  rivers  will  form  a 
leading  feature  in  future  progressive  city 
plans,  creating  the  wealth  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  city  beautiful.  Improved  rivers  will 
be  listed  by  cities  as  invaluable  assets. 


THE  ALEXANDER  BRIDGE   ACROSS   THE   SEINE  RIVER  AT  PAKJS 
Similar  .irtistic  development   would  be  possible  with  a  movable  bridge,  such  as  that  illustrated  above 


The  Control  of  Municipal  Development  by 
the  "Zone  System"  and  Its  Applica- 
tion   in    the    United    States* 

By  B.  Antrim   Haldeman 

Assistant  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Surveys,  Pliiladelphia 


SOME  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  out  of 
a  wealth  of  unfortunate  experiences 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial  cities 
and  the  crowding  together  of  the  people  in 
them,  have  evolved  what  is  known  as  the 
"zone  system"  for  controlling  the  use  and 
occupation  of  land.  Under  this  system, 
the  municipal  department  having  charge 
of  city  planning,  in  establishing  and  ex- 
tending the  street  system,  also  establishes 
the  building  lines,  determines  what  per- 
centage of  the  property  may  be  built  over 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves, whether  they  shall  be  erected  in  solid 
rows,  in  pairs,  or  singly;  also  the  distance 
between  the  buildings  when  built  singly  or 
in  pairs,  and  the  number  of  floors  or  stories. 
No  appeal  from  the  established  regula- 
tions can  be  taken  after  the  plans  have  been 
completed,  examined,  and  finally  approved 
by  the  several  independent  committees  hav- 
ing jurisdiction.  The  plans  frequently  show 
three  fixed  lines  in  a  block;  the  line  to 
which  the  street  is  to  be  opened  and  im- 
proved, a  line  of  restriction,  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  street  line  beyond  which  no 
building  is  allowed  to  extend,  and  an  in- 
terior line  fixing  the  boundary  of  the  court- 
yard or  garden  within  which  no  structure 
is  permitted. 

The  term  "zone,"  as  applied  to  the  system, 
is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  and  misleading. 
Although  the  general  theory  under  which  it 
is  applied  is  that  the  buildings  should  be 
lower  and  farther  apart  the  greater  their 
distance  is  from  the  center  of  the  city,  the 
arrangement  is  not  one  of  concentric  gir- 
dles, as  might  be  supposed,  but  a  division 
into  districts,  irregular  as  to  area  and 
boundary  and  regulated  in  accordance  with 
some  local  characteristics  or  special  adapt- 
ability for  certain  classes  of  buildings.  In 
fact,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a  "zone"  con- 
sists of  a  single  city  block,  or  even  part  of  a 

*  From  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning,  at  Boston,  May,  1912. 
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block.  True  zones  girdling  the  city  would 
result  in  alternating  rings  of  high  and  low 
buildings  or  a  single  indeterminate  outer 
zone,  regardless  of  topography  or  local  con- 
ditions, and  are  considered  unwise,  if  not 
impracticable;  so,  also,  are  very  large 
zones,  or  districts,  since  the  application  of 
absolute  restrictions  would  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  local  business  and  trade 
centers  for  the  convenience  of  the  people. 

The  system  has  undergone  considerable 
modification  since  its  introduction.  Keen 
judgment  and  great  care  are  essential  in 
determining  boundaries  and  in  imposing 
regulations  which  will  permit  property  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  best 
adapted.  Although  there  was,  and  still  is, 
considerable  opposition  to  it  in  some  in- 
stances, it  is  gradually  producing  the  desired 
results,  checking  land  speculation  and  in- 
flation of  values,  discouraging  the  erecuon 
of  barrack-dwellings,  encouraging  the  erec- 
tion of  one-family  houses,  and  making  it 
possible  for  people  of  modest  means  to  own 
their  own  houses. 

Thus  we  find  that  within  the  span  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  industrial 
classes  of  Germany  have  been  translated 
from  hovels  and  dens,  reeking  with  disease, 
degeneracy  and  vice,  to  pleasant  homes, 
surrounded  with  all  the  comforts,  conveni- 
ences and  privileges  that  make  for  health, 
happiness  and  good  citizenship;  and  this  has 
been  accomplished  mainly  by  breaching  the 
one-time  sacred  wall  of  vested  rights  and 
establishing  the  principle  that  the  economic 
progress  of  the  nation  and  the  integrity  of 
its  social  fabric  transcend  the  prerogative 
of  the  individual. 

Just  as  the  industrialism  and  commercial- 
ism of  Europe  have  created  congestion  and 
bad  housing  conditions,  so  are  the  same 
evils  following  in  the  wake  of  the  tre- 
mendous activity  along  industrial  lines  in 
this  country;  the  centralization  of  trade  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facili- 
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ties  are,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  producing  a  too  intensive  occupation  and 
use  of  land;  the  desire  to  make  property 
produce  the  largest  possible  income  is  a 
characteristic  of  landlords  the  world  over, 
and  tenement  houses  under  lax  regulations 
are  splendid  revenue  producers. 

Application  to  American  Conditions 

Although  the  zone  system  as  employed  in 
Europe  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  and  per- 
sistently fought  battle  for  the  improvement 
of  housing  conditions,  it  has  resulted  in 
other  economical  and  administrative  re- 
forms; and  it  is  along  these  lines  that  its 
application  in  the  United  States  might  also 
produce  important  results  and  be  of  great 
benefit.  It  would  enable  the  municipal  au- 
thorities to  predetermine  the  character  of 
improvement  in  any  given  area,  and,  as  the 
permanence  of  the  improvement  would  be 
assured,  very  large  economies  in  planning 
of  streets,  the  construction  of  public  works 
and  the  conducting  of  general  public  ser- 
vice could  be  effected. 

One  serious  defect  in  American  methods 
is  the  lack  of  stability  and  permanence  in 
improvements  of  all  kinds;  temporary  and 
makeshift  structures  are  erected  to  serve 
until  such  time  as  the  character  of  the  im- 
provement in  a  neighborhood  may  be  deter- 
mined or  until  such  improvement  shall 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  property; 
sometimes  a  district  will  undergo  such  a 
transformation  as  to  necessitate  radical  and 
costly  changes  in  buildings,  streets  and  pub- 
lic works  which  would  otherwise  be  perma- 
nent. 

Under  the  zone  system  the  permanent 
population  of  any  given  area  may  be  deter- 
mined with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
before  a  single  building  is  erected  upon  it; 
with  this  factor  known  it  is  possible  to  in- 
telligently forecast  the  needs  of  the  district 
for  every  class  of  public  works  and  public 
service  and  to  plan  accordingly,  with  the 
confidence  that  whatever  is  done  will  be 
done  properly,  permanently  and  economi- 
cally. 

Transportation  is  the  great,  controlling 
factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
modern  city,  and  the  most  difficult  problem 
municipalities  are  called  upon  to  solve.  Its 
difficulties  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  the 
density  of  population  could  be  kept  within 
reasonably  certain  limits.     This  is  under- 


stood in  the  German  system  of  town  plan- 
ning, and  the  locations  of  the  trams,  or 
street  railway  lines,  are  determined  as  the 
street  system  is  extended  and  are  based 
upon  the  volume  of  traffic  likely  to  be 
created  by  the  known  population  and  the 
predetermined  character  of  the  territory 
they  will  serve.  The  same  is  true  of  main, 
or  trunk,  lines  of  every  kind  of  under- 
ground service;  sewers,  water  pipe,  elec- 
trical lines,  pneumatic  tubes;  and  subways, 
pipes  and  tubes  for  every  purpose  of  sub- 
terranean transportation.  The  number  and 
capacity  of  public  service  structures  under, 
upon,  or  above  the  surface  depend  upon  the 
density  of  the  population  and  the  local  needs 
of  the  community.  These  elements  being 
known,  the  original  construction  of  public 
works  can  be  of  the  most  permanent  char- 
acter and  the  liability  for  repairs,  recon- 
struction and  enlargement  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Wide  streets,  planned  with  the  almost  cer- 
tain knowledge  the  zone  system  would  give 
of  the  traffic  requirements  for  long  years 
of  service,  would  permit  of  a  far  more 
economical  system  of  secondary  and  resi- 
dential streets  than  we  now  find  in  most  of 
our  cities.  In  almost  every  city  we  find 
large  areas  laid  out  with  streets  of  uniform 
width  and  uniform  improvement,  but  they 
seldom  carry  an  equal  amount  of  traffic  or 
are  of  equal  public  use  except  in  congested 
localities. 

The  zone  system  would  permit  property 
to  be  restricted  to  the  use  for  which  it  is 
best  adapted  by  natural  conditions.  If  hilly 
and  picturesque  districts  were  reserved  for 
high-class  residences,  or  for  residences  re- 
quiring lawns  or  gardens,  the  cost  of  im- 
provement, both  as  to  property  and  streets, 
would  be  greatly  reduced  by  removing  the 
necessity  for  the  usual  formal  street  system 
and  the  great  amount  of  grading  required 
for  the  building  of  solid  rows  of  houses  on 
small  lots. 

In  no  department  of  city  building  is  there 
a  larger  opportunity  for  the  advantageous 
application  of  the  zone  system  than  in  the 
defining  of  the  areas  within  which  industrial 
establishments  may  be  erected.  Mills,  fac- 
tories and  workshops  of  almost  any  kind 
may  now  be  set  down  in  any  locality  which 
seems  favorable  to  the  promoter  of  the  en- 
terprise. Such  establishments  must  invari- 
ably have  facilities  for  transportation  by 
rail  or  water,  or  both,  especially  if  they  arc 
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conducted  upon  a  large  scale,  as  most 
modern  establishments  are.  Their  random 
placing  may  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
an  entire  neighborhood.  The  confinement 
of  industrial  establishments  within  certain 
prescribed  areas  would  protect  residential 
districts  from  invasion  by  incongruous  or 
otherwise  objectionable  institutions  and 
would  immeasurably  simplify  the  problem 
of  industrial  transportation,  both  local  and 
foreign. 

Some  Objections  Met 

Any  attempt  to  engraft  the  system  into 
our  schemes  of  municipal  development 
would  probably  meet  with  great  opposition 
from  landowners,  real  estate  speculators 
and  operative  builders,  and  from  large 
intierests  not  directly  concerned  in  the 
development  of  land.  The  objections  of 
the  first  would  doubtless  be  based  upon 
the  abridgment  of  their  right  to  do 
as  they  please  with  their  own  property,  of 
the  second  upon  the  cutting  off  of  pros- 
pective profits,  and  of  the  third  upon  the 
general  proposition  of  the  invasion  of  vested 
rights.  All  of  these  arguments  were  ad- 
vanced against  the  establishment  of  the 
system  in  Germany  and  all  had  to  give  way 
at  the  behest  of  the  people. 

In  this  country,  or  in  some  of  the  states, 
at  least,  land  owners  place  perpetual  re- 
strictions upon  property,  prohibiting  all 
succeeding  grantees  from  improving  it  ex- 
cept in  a  certain  prescribed  manner;  they 
establish  a  permanent  building  line  beyond 
which  no  building  may  extend,  fix  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  the  house  and  prohibit  certain 
buildings  and  the  carrying  on  of  certain 
kinds  of  business.  If  it  is  within  the  power 
of  an  individual,  during  his  brief  enjoyment 
of  ownership,  to  place  a  restriction  upon 
land  which  shall  be  binding  upon  unborn 
generations,  it  should  be  placed  within  the 
province  of  the  public  authorities,  repre- 
senting the  whole  people  and  acting  for 
their  common  good,  to  impose  similar  re- 
strictions. 

The  plea  for  the  protection  of  the  vested 
right  has  not  the  force  it  had  a  few  years 
ago.  The  great  unrest  we  find  throughout 
the  country  to-day  may  readily  be  traced 
to  the  exploitation  of  nearly  every  line  of 
activity  under  so-called  vested  rights.  The 
days  of  perpetual  franchises  and  special 
privileges  are  passing  away,  and,  while 
every  reasonable  safeguard  must  be  main- 


tained around  the  rights  of  property  and  in- 
vested capital,  their  leveling  down  to  the 
service  of  the  people  who  have  given  prop- 
erty its  value  and  capital  its  reward  is  pro- 
ceeding steadily. 

A  long  process  of  reasoning  might  be 
necessary  to  convince  the  people  that  our 
municipal  officers  may  be  trusted  with  such 
large  powers  as  are  involved  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  zone  system,  for 
there  is  a  too  well-founded  suspicion  that 
public  service  does  not  always  mean  serving 
the  public.  But  the  administrative  machinery 
of  our  cities  is  passing  from  the  control  of 
political  and  corporate  interests  to  the  con- 
trol of  enlightened  public  sentiment.  The 
people  have  been  thinking,  and  inquiring 
into  public  affairs,  and  they  are  learning 
that  the  city,  with  all  its  vast  resources  and 
wealth,  is  theirs,  created  by  their  energy 
and  labor;  they  are  learning  what  a  tre- 
mendous organism  the  modern  city  is,  and, 
in  the  pride  of  their  own  work,  are  be- 
ginning to  assert  their  right  to  rule  it. 
Municipal  government  in  the  United  States 
is  undergoing  an  evolution  that  points  to- 
ward material  improvement,  and  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  our  cities  will 
be  governed  as  wisely  and  honestly  as  those 
of  Germany,  where  the  power  of  the  local 
officials  is  so  great,  and  so  unrestrained  by 
constitutional  or  statute  laws,  that  only 
capable  and  trustworthy  men  dare  be  placed 
in  the  public  service,  and  where  election  to  a 
public  office  is  a  real  honor — the  greatest 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  citizen.- 

It  may  be  entirqly  possible  to  obtain  many 
of  the  benefits  claimed  for  the  zone  system 
by  other  methods  and  with  the  legal  in- 
struments we  now  have  at  hand,  but  it  will 
require  wise,  forceful  and  courageous  offi- 
cials, whose  tenure  of  office  is  not  subject  to 
the  vagaries  of  politics  or  the  influence  of 
selfish  interests  and  who  shall  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people.  Ac- 
complishment will  be  by  slow  degrees,  and 
some  enabling  legislation  will  be  necessary 
in  any  event.  The  many  associations  of  a 
national  or  local  character  that  have  been 
organized  to  carry  on  the  work  of  civic  and 
social  improvement  can  exercise  a  large  in- 
fluence in  encouraging  progressive  thought 
and  action  among  municipal  authorities  and 
the  people,  and  in  bringing  about  harmony 
and  cooperation  in  the  large  constructive 
measures  essential  to  the  substantial  and 
permanent  development  of  the  modern  city. 


The  Suburban  Railway  Station 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  "for  perfectly 
obvious  reasons  it  is  important  that 
every  city,  town  and  village  should  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  insure  convenience, 
orderliness,  and  a  certain  type  of  beauty  in 
and  about  its  railway  approaches."  Much 
can  be  accomplished  at  small  expense  and 
with  minimum  labor  when  there  is  intelli- 
gent cooperation. 

The  evolution  of  the  railway  station  from 
unsightliness  to  a  thing  of  l)eauty  is  almost 
the  work  of  the  present  generation.  In  the 
early  days,  this  indispensable  adjunct  was 
constructed  simply    for   use,   with   never   a 


The  spirit  of  improvement,  however,  was 
broadening  and  spreading  over  the  land. 
Here  and  there  the  agent  at  a  way-station, 
or  more  probably  his  wife,  added  a  rose 
bush  or  wisp  of  vegetation,  or  with  patient 
irrigation  transformed  the  plot  of  scrawny 
withered  grass  into  a  velvety  green.  The 
milk-white  shells  were  arranged  in  patterns 
as  pretty  as  those  traced  by  the  broom  of 
the  thrifty  Frau  on  the  sanded  floor  in  New 
Amsterdam.  The  name  of  the  station 
bloomed  in  crimson  flowers  against  the 
shaded  background,  and  passengers  looked 
out  upon  the  spot  in  the  wilderness  that  had 
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thought  of  making  it  attractive.  Shrub- 
bery, flowers,  tastefully  laid  out  grounds  and 
inviting  approaches  were  as  foreign  to  the 
plans  of  those  concerned  as  our  modern 
comforts  and  pleasures  would  have  been  to 
the  grim  old  Puritans  of  New  England. 
The  railway  station  was  simply  a  place  to 
get  on  and  off  the  trains  scheduled  to  stop 
at  that  point.  For  years  the  "depot"  of 
one  of  the  greatest  lines  in  this  country,  at 
a  state  capital,  was  always  referred  to  as 
"The  Cow  Shed."  It  was  a  rickety  build- 
ing, which  had  been  added  to  by  piecemeal 
as  necessity  arose,  unpainted,  with  rough 
floor^  leaky  -roof,  and  without  a  claim  to 
comeliness. 


been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  railways  themselves,  it  should  be 
said  that  in  most  cases  they  led  in  this  pio- 
neer work  of  adornment,  and  encouraged  it 
on  the  part  of  their  employees. 

The  modern  railway  station  not  only 
serves  its  original  purpose,  but,  if  properly 
kept,  makes  a  good  first  impression  on  the 
outsider.  As  a  central  point,  the  stranger 
considers  it  an  index  of  the  ideals  of  the 
people,  a  type  to  which  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  place  should  conform.  And 
how  restful  it  is  for  the  tired  business  man 
or  wearied  shopper,  coming  from  the  blis- 
tering, dust-choking  city,  to  catch  a  grateful 
breath  of  coolness  under  the  over-arching 
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shade,  and  feel  that  this  is  home  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word. 

That  such  results  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  community  has  been  strikingly  shown 
at  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.  In  the  expres- 
sion of  the  civic  spirit  of  this  town,  officially 
the  First  Ward  of  Montclair,  one  of  the 
most  effective  agencies  is  the  Mountain  So- 
ciety. Dependent  wholly  upon  the  volun- 
tary support  of  the  citizens  themselves 
(which  support  has  always  been  generously 
given),  it  has  toiled  with  energy,  judgment 
and  unselfish  purpose. 

The  Mountain  Society  was  quick  to  see 
that  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  highest 
attainment  in  beautifying  the  approach  to 
the  town  was  by  cordial  cooperation  with 


a  background,  well  wooded  to  the  top,  about 
250  feet  above  the  building.  The  vehicle 
approach  gives  one  of  the  most  attractive 
views  of  the  surroundings.  The  embank- 
ment in  the  foreground  was  recently  the 
ordinary  heap  of  sand  and  gravel.  Now  it 
is  well  planted  with  shrubs,  and  the  perpet- 
ual brook  at  the  foot  is  controlled  and  made 
to  add  to  its  beauty. 

Just  over  the  bank  of  the  brook  on  the 
east  side  a  screen  of  vines  hides  an  unsight- 
ly spot  otherwise  uncontrollable.  The  vines, 
from  the  green  of  early  spring  to  the  scarlet 
of  autumn,  form  an  effective  shield,  and  the 
poplar  trees  recently  planted  will  supple- 
ment and  augment  it.  On  the  avenue  north 
of  the  grounds  a  tunnel  of  green  is  formed 
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GROUNDS  BACK  OF  THE  RAILWAY   STATION  AT  UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


the  railway  company  upon  which  the 
growth  of  the  community  largely  depends. 
The  corporation  promptly  met  the  Society 
halfway,  and  together  the  two  strove,  with 
the  result  that  this  part  of  the  town  is  to- 
day a  pleasure  to  the  eye. 

A  charming  booklet,  written  by  a  citizen 
of  Montclair,  not  an  ofiicer  of  the  Mountain 
Society,  gives  expression  to  this  spirit,  and 
contains  a  number  of  views  of  the  railway 
station  and  its  surroundings,  two  of  which 
are  here  reproduced.  One  of  these  shows 
the  station,  suitable,  convenient,  admirably 
fitted  to  its  location,  with  the  long,  low, 
straight  hill  (not  shown  in  the  picture)  as 


by  the  drooping  limbs  that  reach  to  the 
waters  of  the  brook  flowing  here  from 
under  the  bridge  across  the  avenue,  wind- 
ing between  iris-grown  banks  through 
the  upper  end  of  the  grounds,  thence  under 
the  railroad  embankment  and  reappearing 
in  the  easterly  side. 

The  grounds  back  of  the  station  have  for 
many  years  been  cared  for  by  the  Mountain 
Society,  the  railroad  lending  aid  in  grading, 
furnishing  soil  and  labor.  At  one  time, 
years  ago,  this  parklike  space  almost  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Society  for  public 
park  use.  It  should  not  now  be  permitted 
to  have  any  other  development. 


Are  Tenements  Necessary  in  All  Large  Cities? 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor,  the  Editor's    Reply,  and  a  Statement  by  a 
Member  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY'S  Advisory  Board 


The  Letter 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

In  the  July  issue  of  The  American  City 
there  appeared  an  editorial  comment,  by 
Edward  T.  Hartman,  condemning  the 
"model  housing"  schemes  of  America  as 
mostly  bad,  because  superimposed  upon  bad 
planning;  referring  to  tenements  as  "bar- 
racks," and  characterizing  a  so-called 
"model"  scheme  for  housing  200  families  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  as  planned  "under 
the  principles  developed  by  the  sardine 
packers  of  Maine." 

While  we  are  disinclined  to  criticise  the 
sanguine  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Hartman, 
there  is  ample  ground  for  taking  exception 
to  his  classification  of  tenements  as  "bar- 
racks," and  no  possible  warrant  for  his 
characterization  of  the  Rochester  project. 

Plans  for  a  large  Model  Tenement  devel- 
opment, designed  to  house  the  wage  earner, 
have,  at  the  urgent  invitation  of  some  of 
Rochester's  most  prominent  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  been  submitted  by  the  City 
and  Suburban  Homes  Company  of  New 
York  City:  no  similar  proposal  is  being 
considered  at  this  time,  and  we  are  forced, 
therefore,  reluctantly,  to  accept  the  criti- 
cism as  directed  at  our  plans. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Hartman  has  appar- 
ently not  inspected  the  plans  offered  to 
Rochester  does  not  appear  to  have  deterred 
him  from  delivering  judgment  upon  them, 
nor  from  making  a  very  unwarrantable 
criticism. 

For  the  edification  of  all  not  familiar 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  City  and  Sub- 
urban Homes  Company  has  endeavored  to 
solve — and  we  believe,  to  a  large  degree, 
has  successfully  solved — the  housing  prob- 
lem in  cities  of  the  first  class,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  have  been  constructed  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  of  New  York  since 
1897,  and  under  this  company's  direction. 
a  large  number  of  Model  Tenement  groups, 
providing  individual  apartments  for  thou- 
sands of  tenants  of  the  moderate  and  lower 
wage-earning  class. 

These  building  are  substantially  and  at- 
tractively built;  they  are  provided  with 
every  modern  convenience  essential  to   the 
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health  and  comfort  of  their  occupants; 
and  safety,  sanitation  and  privacy  have 
been  amply  guarded  both  in  planning  and 
construction.  The  room  sizes  and  arrange- 
ments are  liberal  and  convenient,  and  under 
a  careful  system  of  management  these 
buildings  are  maintained  at  the  highest 
standard  possible,  and  the  question  of  over- 
crowding is  eliminated. 

Overcrowded  and  rundown  localities 
have  usually  been  selected  for  the  location 
of  such  buildings,  and  this  has  resulted  not 
only  in  the  betterment  of  the  tenants,  but 
in  a  general  improvement  throughout  such 
neighborhoods.  They  have  made  the  real 
"barracks"  unpopular  and  unprofitable  as 
well. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company's  side  of  the  story.  To 
determine  the  other  and  more  important  as- 
pect, that  of  the  tenant,  in  whose  interests 
these  buildings  have  been  constructed,  it 
may  be  stated  that  many  of  our  buildings 
have  long  waiting  lists  of  families  desirous 
to  become  tenants.  Our  first  group,  ar- 
ranged for  327  families  and  completed  in 
the  year  1898,  have  been  almost  completely 
and  continuously  occupied  since  their  con- 
struction, and  there  are  now  recorded  up- 
wards of  1,200  families  who  desire  apart- 
ments in  them  but  cannot  be  accommodated. 
If  further  evidences  were  needed  to  con- 
vince the  uninitiated  and  the  skeptical  of 
the  desirability  of  a  well  designed  and  con- 
structed Model  Tenement  from  the  tenant's 
viewpoint — which  is  the  real  measure  of 
success  or  failure  of  the  effort,  after  all 
theories  have  been  exhausted — we  might 
quote  from  the  records,  showing  the  punc- 
tuality and  regularity  with  which  rentals 
are  paid  as  reflecting  further  the  tenants' 
approval  of  the  buildings. 

The  percentage  of  loss  from  unpaid 
rentals  in  all  of  the  company's  properties 
over  a  period  of  five  years  is  as  follows, 
viz : 

Years.  Per  Cent. 

1907-T908 0.15 

1908-1909 0.19 

1909-1910 0.30 

1910-191T 0.27 

1911-T912 0.24 
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Thousands  of  happy  homes  and  contented 
famines  may  be  found  in  such  buildings  as 
have  been  built  and  operated  by  this  com- 
pany, and  the  standard  of  health  and  moral- 
ity among  these  tenants  compares  most 
favorably  with  the  average  found  in  any 
community. 

The  proposed  Rochester  tenement  plans 
are  based  on  the  years  of  experience  gained 
in  this  field.  In  refutation  of  the  "sardine 
packing"  charge,  it  may  be  illuminating  to 
state  that  the  size  of  the  individual  rooms, 
as  planned,  averages  10  per  cent  excess  over 
the  standard  established  by  law  (itself 
drafted  as  the  result  of  an  extensive  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  a  com- 
mission), and  that  they  do  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the  room  sizes  commonly 
found  in  the  individual  suburban  home 
which  has  been  accepted  as  ideal.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  room  sizes. 

The  buildings  as  planned  aim,  at  the  very 
minimum  cost,  to  provide  cleanliness,  room, 
comfort  and  safety.  By  this  practical 
means,  those  interested  hope  to  make  the. 
many  insanitary  and  disease-breeding  tene- 
ments now  to  be  found  in  Rochester,  very 
unpopular  and  to  put  them  out  of  business. 
Who  can  rightfully  say  that  the  construc- 
tion of  such  buildings  would  not  be  a  great 
advance  in  the  direction  of  better  housing? 
The  criticisms  offered  are  as  poorly 
founded  as  the  theories  upon  which  they 
are  advanced.  Cities  are  rarely  planned  in 
the  true  sense;  such  an  undertaking  is  gi- 
gantic .  and  generally  impracticable;  but 
even  so,  there  may  be  found  in  every  city 
immediate  opportunities  for  improving  the 
housing  conditions  among  the  masses:  there 
is  no  theory  about  that.  The  moving  of 
such  a  population  to  the  suburbs  or  into 
individual  homes,  ideal  though  it  might  be, 
is  for  many  reasons  not  feasible.  "Some- 
thing must  be  allowed,"  said  Burke,  "for 
the  spirit  of  human  liberty;"  which  is  an 
ever  present  factor  and  cannot  be  disre- 
garded in  looking  to  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

If  every  other  obstacle  were  removed,  we 
would  still  be  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sarily increased  cost  of  living  in  maintain- 
ing an  individual  home,  and  the  matter  of 
living  cost  is  a  very  serious  limitation 
which  must  be  reckoned  with.  The  Model 
Tenement  is  a  positive  necessity;  and,  when 
planned  and  managed  with   experience,  it 


is  a  most  powerful  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  communities  and  the  conservation 
of  morals,  health  and  even  money. 

It  is  truly  lamentable  that  one  holding  a 
deep  interest  in  so  serious  a  subject  should 
permit  himself  to  have  made  such  an  un- 
warrantable criticism  of  the  efforts  of 
others  whose  success  in  the  field  has  taken 
years  to  build  and  which  means  so  much  to 
the  housing  reform  movement.  It  is  also  to 
be  regretted  that  The  American  City  al- 
lowed itself  to  become  an  accessory  by  allot- 
ting valuable  space  to  misguided  criticism 
based  solely  on  theory  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, nothing  more.  What  is  to  be 
done  for  that  comparatively  large  element 
in  cities  of,  let  us  say,  200,000  inhabitants 
and  upwards,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
individual  cottage  homes?  Shall  they  be 
left  in  their  existing  slum  environments,  or 
ought  they  not  rather  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  living  in  real  model  tenements? 
E.  R.  L.  Gould, 
President,  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company. 
New  York,  August  2,  1912. 


I 


The  Reply 

F  tenements  there  must  be.  The  American 
City  advocates  such  building  and  hous- 
ing codes  as  shall  compel  every  barrack 
to  become  a  "model  tenement."  Mean- 
while— until  our  prominent  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  can  secure  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  such  laws — we  com- 
mend their  efforts  "at  the  very  minimum 
cost,  to  provide  cleanliness,  room,  comfort 
and  safety,"  through  investments  bringing 
them  a  low  rate  of  dividend. 

We  have  never  had  reason  to  question  the 
superiority  of  the  tenements  built  in  New 
York  by  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  to  the  average  of  the  structures 
with  which  they  compete.  And  if  Roches- 
ter must  house  200  families  under  one  roof, 
surely  these  ten  score  of  happy  homes  may 
rejoice  in  the  spaciousness  of  rooms  averag- 
ing ten  per  cent  over  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  law.  But  we  fear  that  in  his 
letter,  published  above,  Dr.  Gould  has 
missed  the  point  of  Mr.  Hartman's  "un- 
warrantable criticism." 

If  the  advocacy  of  a  reform  is  misguided 
because  "based  solely  on  theory  under  ex- 
isting circumstances"  Dr.  Gould's  regret  at 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Hartman's  opinion 
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in  The  American  City  is  fully  justified. 
If,  however,  the  President  of  the  City  and 
Suburhan  Homes  Company  will  reread  the 
context  of  the  statemait  he  criticises,  he 
will  find  thgt  the  whole  editorial  is  a  plea 
for  that  kind  of  city  planning  and  housing 
reform  which  shall  make  possible  of  accom- 
plishment the  theorist's  dream  of  a  cottage 
with  its  bit  of  garden  as  the  right  model  for 
the  workingman.  This  wild  theory  is  ac- 
tually being  realized  to-day  in  the  garden 
cities  and  suburbs  of  England — a  country 
having  much  less  land  per  capita  than  the 
United  States — and  shall  we  say  that  it  is 
impossible  here?  Cannot  our  American 
cities,  without  infringing  too  greatly  upon 
our  highly-prized  personal  liberty,  adopt 
some  such  method  of  restricting  the  height 
and  size  of  buildings  as  the  "zone"  system  of 
German  and  Austrian  cities  described  in  the 
paper  by  B.  A.  Haldeman  elsewhere  in  this 
issue?  Or  can  we  not,  by  removing  or  re- 
ducing the  taxation  of  improvements,  so  en- 
courage the  use  of  vacant  land  as  to  provide 
real  homes  for  all  of  our  citizens  at  rents 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay  ?  And,  in  ad- 
dition, can  we  not  so  plan  the  streets  and 
transportation  systems  of  our  cities  as  to 
permit  of  cheap  and  speedy  access  of  the 
working  man  from  factory  to  cottage? 

Theories?  Yes,  but  theories  of  a  kind 
which  many  profound  thinkers  believe  will 
be  the  practice  of  the  not  very  distant  fu- 
ture. And  what  of  the  present?  Let  us 
turn  to  a  pamphlet  by  a  recognized  housing 
expert,  Lawrence  Veillcr,  published  in 
June,  1912,  by  the  National  Housing  Asso- 
ciation. In  this  "Program  of  Housing  Re- 
form," Mr.  Veiller  speaks  of  Philadelphia's 
two-story  brick  houses,  each  with  good 
cellar  and  comprising  four  rooms  and  bath, 
which  sell  with  the  land  and  all  improve- 
ments for  about  $2,000  a  house,  and  adds : 

"What  Philadelphia  has  done,  every  other 
city  in  the  United  States  can  do,  except  New 
York  and  possibly  Boston.  We  should  hear  no 
more  talk  of  tenements  in  our  cities,  model 
tenements  or  others.  Let  our  philanthropists 
who  wish  to  build  houses  for  the  working  man 
do  it  by  all  means,  but  let  them  build  small 
houses,  not  gigantic  barracks  of  tenements. 
The  tenement  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able." 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company  has  on  its  front 
cover  the  words  of  Cardinal  Manning: 
"Domestic  life  creates  a  nation."  We  won- 
der if  the  great  divine  Vv'ould  have  regarded 


the  housing  of  1,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  one  ])uilding  as  an  ideal  of  domestic 
life  beyond  which  it  is  nothing  more  than 
theory   to  strive? 

The  Editor. 
4"     "t*     4' 

A  .  Statement  from  Rochester 

In  view  of  the  above  correspondence,  a 
word  of  explanation  as  to  the  Rochester  in- 
cident, in  supplement  to  Dr.  Gould's  letter, 
may  be  of  interest.  When  the  plans  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  for 
the  proposed  "model  tenement"  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  city  authorities  in  application 
for  a  building  permit,  it  was  found  that  in 
two  particulars  they  violated  the  Rochester 
Building  Code.  They  did  not  provide  for 
fire  escapes,  and  the  size  of  the  sleeping 
rooms,  averaging  about  95  square  feet, 
with  ceilings  10  feet  above  the  floor,  did  not 
provide  the  cubic  air  capacity  which  the 
code  demanded  —  600  feet  for  each  adult 
and  300  for  each  child — the  single  sleeping 
rooms  in  three-room  apartments  being  ob- 
viously intended  for  use  by  two  adults  and 
possibly   a   child. 

When  these  shortcomings  were  pointed 
out,  the  projector  of  the  building  asked  for 
amendment  of  the  code,  on  the  ground  that 
in  these  respects  its  requirements  were  un- 
reasonable and  prohibitive.  A  difficult 
situation  was  created.  The  character  of 
the  men  behind  the  enterprise,  and  the  gen- 
erally excellent  construction  contemplated — 
a  good  deal  of  fireproofing  and  good  venti- 
lation— made  it  probable  that  the  particular 
l)uilding  in  question  would  not  prove  a  men- 
ace. Added  to  these  considerations  was  the 
sore  need  of  a  model  tenement  in  the  loca- 
tion chosen. 

The  social  workers  of  the  city  held  sev- 
eral meetings, — one  of  them  addressed  by 
Dr.  Gould — and  finally  a  majority  opposed 
the  amendment  of  the  code.  The  opposition 
was  based  in  some  cases  on  disapproval  to 
tenements  per  se,  and  in  others  to  a  fear 
that  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  code 
would  let  down  the  bars  for  less  conscien- 
tious builders.  The  newspapers  all  supported 
the  tenement,  which  was  to  cost  a  million  dol- 
lars ;  but  the  Building  Commission,  to  whom 
the  Mayor  eventually  referred  the  matter, 
brought  in  an  adverse  report.  This  was 
June  4th.  It  is  said  that  the  matter  has 
since  been  submitted  to  the  State  Fire  Mar- 
shal, on  the  plea  that  his  authority  is  su- 
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perior  to  that  of  the  city.  No  public  an- 
nouncement of  his  action,  if  any,  has  been 
made;  but  recently  the  brick  which  was 
stored  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  cleared 
site  has  been  removed,  and  general  opinion 
is  that  the  project  has  been  abandoned. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  high  motives 
of  the  projector  were  nowhere  questioned. 


He  claimed  that,  without  the  desired  amend- 
ments, the  building  could  not  be  con- 
structed on  a  paying  basi.s,  and  that  to 
prove  that  a  model  tenement  could  be  con- 
structed without  loss  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  feature  of  his  plan. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
Rochester,  N.  Y,,  August  8,  1912. 


Nova  Scotia's  Town  Planning  and  Shade 

Tree  Acts 


DURING  the  recently  adjourned  session 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature,  two 
bills,  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the 
Halifax  Civic  Improvement  League,  were 
enacted  into  law.  These  are  "An  Act  Re- 
specting Town  Planning"  and  "An  Act  to 
Provide  for  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Shade 
Trees."  The  former  was  based  on  the  cor- 
responding British  act,  and  the  latter  on  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  acts. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Town  Plan- 
ning Act  is  that,  under  certain  restrictions, 
it  gives  power  to  municipalities  to  extend 
in  their  planning  schemes  beyond  their  own 
corporate  limits.  Sections  3  and  8  provide 
that: 

"3.  Any  city,  town  or  municipality  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act  may  prepare  such  a 
town  planning  scheme  with  reference  to  any 
land  within  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
area,  and  any  city,  town  or  municipality  may 
adopt,  with  or  without  any  modifications,  any 
such  scheme  proposed  by  all  or  any  of  the 
owners  of  any  land  with  respect  to  which  such 
city,  town  or  municipality  might  have  pre- 
pared a  scheme." 

"8.  Where  land  included  in  a  town  planning 
scheme  is  in  the  area  of  more  than  one  city, 
town  or  municipality,  or  is  in  the  area  of  a 
city,  town  or  municipality  by  which  the  scheme 
was  not  prepared,  the  scheme  shall  not  come 
into  force  unless  the  same  has  been  approved 
by  the   Governor-in-Council." 

Cooperation  between  the  municipalities 
and  local  real  estate  and  building  companies 
is  made  possible  under  Section  14,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"14.  For  the  purpose  of  putting  a  scheme 
into  effect  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
buildings  for  housing  purposes  on  any  area 
planned  under  this  Act,  the  Council  of  the 
city,  town  or  municipality  interested  may  cause 
a  company  to  be  formed,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  investment  of  loan  capital 
in    such    company    it   may,    on    resolution    of 


Council,  guarantee  the  bonds  of  said  company, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  provided  said  bonds  do 
not  exceed  in  value  one-half  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  enterprise,  including  both  land 
and  improvements.  And  in  case  application  is 
made  by  any  company  for  authority  to  prepare 
a  town  planning  scheme  which  shall  include 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  housing  purposes, 
the  Council  of  the  city,  town  or  municipality 
to  which  such  application  is  made,  may  guar- 
antee bonds  that  may  be  issued  on  account 
of  such  enterprise  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  itself  to  initiate  a  company  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

The  Shade  Tree  Act 

As  the  act  to  provide  for  the  planting  and 
care  of  shade  trees  is  brief,  and  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  similar  legislation  in 
other  states  and  provinces,  it  is  quoted  in 
full : 

"i.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Street  Tree 
Act. 

"2.  (i)  In  any  town  or  city  there  may  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
a  commission  of  three  ratepayers,  to  be  known 
as  the  Street  Tree  Commission  of  said  town 
or  city,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
and  who  shall  have  power  to  plant,  set  out, 
maintain  and  care  for  shade  trees  on  anj-  of 
the  public  streets  within  said  town  or  city. 

"(2)  Such  commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  or  town  council  for  the 
term  of  three,  four  and  five  years,  respectively, 
and,  on  the  expiration  of  any  term,  the  new 
appointment  shall  be  for  five  years,  and  any 
vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term 
only. 

"3. ((i)  In  any  town  or  city  in  which  a  com- 
sission  or  committee  for  the  care  of  public 
parks  is  already  constituted,  or  there  is  some 
other  suitable  standing  committee  of  the  town 
or  city  council,  said  commission  or  committee 
may,  upon  a  vote  of  the  town  or  city  council, 
be  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  Street  Tree 
Commission,  as  provided  in  section  two  hereof, 
and  shall  for  that  purpose  be  possessed  of  all 
powers   herein  mentioned. 

"(2)  The  terms  and  appointment  of  the 
members   of    such    commission   or   committee 
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shall  not  be  changed  by  this  Act,  but  shall  be 
and  remain  as  provided  by  the  ordinances  or 
by-laws  of  the  council  creating  such  commis- 
sion or  committee. 

"4.  (i)  Such  Street  Tree  Commission  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  formulate  plans  of  street 
tree  planting  as  may  seem  expedient. 

"(2)  A  Street  Tree  Commission  shall  at 
least  twice  every  year  report  in  full  its  trans- 
actions and  expenditures  for  the  municipal 
fiscal  year  then  last  ended  to  the  council  under 
and  by  which  it  was  appointed. 

"5.  The  cost  of  providing,  planting  or  trans- 
planting trees  in  any  street,  and  of  suitable 
guards,  curbing  or  grading  for  the  protection 
thereof,  when  necessary,  and  of  the  proper 
replacing  of  any  pavement  or  sidewalk  neces- 
sarily disturbed  in  the  doing  of  such  work, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  real  prop- 
erty in  front  of  which  such  trees  were  planted 
or  set  out;  and  the  cost  thereof  as  to  each 
tract  of  real  property  shall  be  certified  to  the 
council  of  such  town  or  city,  and  also  to  the 
official  having  charge  of  the  collection  of  taxes 
for  the  said  town  or  city;  and  upon  the  filing 
of  said  certificates,  the  amount  of  the  cost  of 


such  improvement  shall  be  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  general  rates  and  taxes  of 
the  town  or  city,  and  if  not  paid  by  the  prop- 
erty owner,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be- 
come a  lien  upon  said  real  property  in  front 
of  which  said  trees  have  been  planted,  set  out 
or  removed. 

"6.  The  cost  of  caring  for  said  trees  after 
Ixaving  been  planted  or  set  out,  or  for  the  re- 
placing of  such  trees  so  set  out,  shall  be  borne 
and  paid  for  by  the  town  or  city,  the  money 
to  be  provided  by  appropriation  to  be  placed 
annually  in  the  estimates,  such  appropriation 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  raised  by 
assessment  on  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty. 

"7.  Such  Street  Tree  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  employ  and  pay  such  superintendents 
and  other  assistants  as  the  proper  performance 
of  the  duties  devolving  upon  it  shall  require, 
and  to  make  and  publish  regulations  for  the 
care  of  and  to  prevent  injury  to  the  trees  on 
the  streets  of  the  said  town  or  city ;  said  regu- 
lations may  provide  suitable  fines  and  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  said  regulations." 


Civic  Work  of  Women's  Clubs 


Effective  Work  in  Baltimore 

The  Women's  Civic  League  of  Baltimore 
held  its  first  public  meeting  on  April  7, 
191 1.  Since  that  date  nearly  800  women 
have  become  members  and  through  four 
committees  on  special  subjects  the  work  of 
civic  improvement  has  been  carried  on. 

The  Home  Garden  Committee,  working 
with  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  has  carried 
on  a  contest  for  back  yard  gardens  and 
window  boxes  through  the  Evening  Sun. 
Hundreds  of  entries  have  been  made  both 
years,  and  the  home  garden  idea  is  steadily 
growing.  For  two  years,  a  number  of 
vacant-lot  gardens  have  been  operated,  and 
the  growing  of  vegetables  for  home  con- 
sumption is  rapidly  becoming  popular.  The 
Evening  News  has  offered  cash  prizes  for 
the  best  garden  plots  in  the  vacant  lots. 
One  man  who  has  a  family  of  ten  children 
grew  $50  worth  of  vegetables  on  his  plot 
last  summer.  This  year  he  has  rigged  up  a 
little  hot  bed  in  his  tiny  back  yard  and  is 
growing  his  own  tomato,  cabbage  and 
pepper  plants.  In  May  of  191 1,  and  again 
in  1912,  a  flower  market  was  held  around 
the  base  of  the  Washington  Monument, 
and  this,  in  addition  to  being  an  extremely 
attractive  out-of-door  event,  distributed 
hundreds  of  potted  plants  and  seeds  to  home 


gardeners,  and  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to 
the  vacant-lot  gardens.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  is  being  greatly  im- 
proved through  the  growth  of  individual 
pride  in  window  boxes  and  yards. 

The  Smoke  Committee,  after  holding 
several  public  meetings  and  consulting  with 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Smoke  Commis- 
sion, brought  on  an  expert  from  the  Chicago 
Smoke  Department,  who  made  examina- 
tions of  a  number  of  Baltimore  plants  and 
advised  the  owners  concerning  the  changes 
necessary  to  eliminate  smoke.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  Mayor  consented  to  appoint  a 
smoke  commission  composed  of  representa- 
tive business  men,  and  this  commission  has 
selected  an  engineer  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  examine  plants  and  advise  owners  how  to 
prevent  smoke.  It  is  expected  that  factory 
owners  will  thus  be  enabled  to  secure  effi- 
cient plants  and  economy  in  operation. 

The  Refuse  Disposal  Committee  has  di- 
vided the  city  into  four  main  districts,  each 
with  a  sub-chairman  and  two  supervisors. 
In  each  of  these  are  about  50  garbage 
collection  routes,  and  local  committees  are 
being  formed  in  each  of  these.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  placing  of  waste  paper  recep- 
tacles in  parts  of  the  city,  this  committee 
has  carried  on  a  clean  city  crusade  which 
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began  in  February  and  ended  in  May.  The 
collection  of  the  extra  refuse  from  cellars 
and  back  yards  was  made  by  the  city  street 
cleaning  department  and  20,000  cart  loads 
of  rubbish  were  burned  or  carted  away 
from  the  homes  of  Baltimore.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  League  to  interest  householders 
to  look  after  the  home  cleaning,  and  this 
work  was  So  successful  that  an  extra  appro- 
priation had  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Awards  to  cover  the  unexpected  cost  of 
collection.  Meetings  were  held  all  over  the 
city  and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was 
aroused. 

During  the  present  summer  —  through 
newspapers,  moving  pictures,  talks,  posters, 
churches  and  societies — information  con- 
cerning milk  conditions,  with  suggested 
remedies,  has  been  disseminated.  The  city 
Health  Department,  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Committee  on 
Milk  Standards,  has  lately  adopted  a  bac- 
terial standard  for  raw  and  Pasteurized 
milk.  Collections  of  milk  sold  from  open 
cans,  in  the  4,000  or  more  shops  that  hold 
milk  permits,  are  being  made  and  the  bac- 
terial count  made.  The  object  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  secure  cleanly  conditions  on  the 
dairy  farm,  careful  handling  by  the  dis- 
tributing dairy  and  intelligent  care  of  the 
milk  in  the  home.  The  state  and  city 
Health  Departments,  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Faculty,  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund 
Association,  the  Federated  Charities,  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Jewish 
Educational  Alliance,  the  Federated  Jewish 
Charities,  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  the 
Playground  Association,  the  Associated 
Jewish  Women  and  the  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  are  all  cooperating.  This  au- 
tumn the  moving  picture  film,  accompanied 
by  a  lecture,  will  be  sent  to  the  different 
counties  and  a  state-wide  campaign  carried 
on. 

Last  summer  a  fly  campaign  was  carried 
on  to  interest  children  and  parents  in  elimi- 
nating the  fly.  All  of  the  newspapers,  the 
city  Health  Department,  the  Playground 
Association,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  In- 
fant Mortality  cooperated  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity. Many  sections  of  the  city  were  prac- 
tically flyless  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
as  a  result  there  have  been  few  flies  in  the 
clean  neighborhoods  this  year.  This  has 
demonstrated  that  flies  can  be  eliminated  by 


the  willing  workers.  By  another  year  we 
hope  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  careless 
and  recalcitrant  citizen  in  regard  to  flies. 

All  of  this  work  has  been  given  the  wid- 
est publicity  through  the  very  excellent 
cooperation  of  the  city  newspapers.  The 
League  maintains  a  business  office  which 
keeps  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  of  all 
the  committees  and  which  is  becoming  a 
bureau  of  information  on  civic  subjects. 

Lantern  slide  lectures,  for  which  the  best 
colored  slides  obtainable  have  been  secured, 
have  been  given  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  for  five  weeks  a  lecturer  presented 
these  slides  seven  times  a  day  in  some  mov- 
ing picture  parlor,  reaching  those  who 
would  not  attend  civic  meetings.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  these  lectures  have 
proved  extremely  popular  with  children, 
young  people,  housewives  and,  what  is  even 
more  remarkable,  with  the  police. 

Harlean  James, 
Executive  Secretary. 
4-     ^ 

How  ^  Visiting  Nurse  is  Maintained 

The  Rochester  Civic  League,  which  was 
organized  about  two  years  ago,  directly 
after  a  visit  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett 
Crane  to  our  city,  has  been  productive  of 
much  good,  although  it  has  met  with  the 
rebuffs  and  discouragement  common  to  all 
new  undertakings. 

The  most  important  work  which  has  yet 
been  accomplished  by  the  League  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  visiting  nurse  for  the 
benefit  of  all  needing  her  care  and  counsel. 
Various  means  have  been  employed  to  raise 
the  money  necessary  for  her  salary  and  the 
expenses  incidental  to  her  work.  Last 
winter  a  charity  ball  was  given,  and  the 
T.eague  also  had  change  of  the  opening  of 
a  new  hotel,  making  a  social  affair  of  it. 
both  pleasant  and  profitable.  This  year  the 
proceeds  of  Tag  Day,  which  last  year  were 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  rubbish  cans  to 
be  placed  on  the  street  corners,  will  be  given 
to  the  visiting  nurse  fund.  In  all  $1,586 
has  been  earned,  and  gifts  amounting  to 
$400  received. 

The  League  was  also  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  election  of  a  woman  on  the 
School  Board,  which  has  proved  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  our  schools  and  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  all. 

Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Kilbourne. 

Rochester,  Minn. 


Motion  Pictures  to  Make  Good  Citizens 


How  the  Possibilities  of  Motion  Pictures  for  Civic  Education  and  the 
Teaching  of  Hygiene    are    Beginning  to  be   Realized 

By  Boyd  Fisher 


THE  civic  use  of  the  motion  picture  is 
now  established. 
Motion  pictures  arc  being  used  by 
boards  of  health  and  civic  bodies  to  teach 
citizens  how  to  keep  well.  They  are  being 
used  to  promote  civic  reforms,  to  abolish 
chiki  labor,  contract  prison  labor,  and  to 
elect  candidates  to  office.  They  are  en- 
couraging a  "back-to-the-farm"  movement. 
They  are  being  used  to  locate  criminals  and 
to  report  trials  and  furnish  evidence  of 
crmie.  They  are  being  used  for  city  plan- 
ning records.  They  are  being  used  for  ac- 
curate historical  records.  They  are  depict- 
ing model  prisons  and  model  orphanages. 
They  are  teaching  agriculture  at  United 
States  experiment  stations.  They  are  cam- 
paigning for  good  roads.  They  are  teach- 
ing industries  and  getting  laborers  for  in- 
dustries. 

This  astounding  development  of  the  mo- 
tion pictures  has  come  practically  within 
the  last  six  months. 

Within  the  present  year  the  city  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  several  cities  of 
California  sought  information  from  the 
writer  as  to  civic  uses  of  motion  pictures. 
.■Xt  the  time  all  that  could  be  furnished  was 
a  meager  list  of  films  which  might  be  of 
civic  value — films  that  had  been  showing  in 
five-cent  theaters  for  months  or  years  with- 
out gaining  much  official  recognition. 

In  the  meantime  developments  have  come 
thick  and  fast.  The  beginning  made  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  a  year  ago  in 
bringing  out  through  the  Edison  studios  a 
film  called  "The  Sane  Fourth,"  proved  so 
happy  in  its  results  that  a  whole  group  of 
social  and  civic  films  has  been  issued  by  this 
one  film  company  in  cooperation  with  vari- 
ous philanthropic  agencies.  The  subjects 
covered  are  prison  reform,  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant,  the  extension  of  kindergartens, 
the  abolition  of  child  labor,  the  use  of  safety 
devices  in  industry,  and  the  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

Other    film   companies   have   caught   the 
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idea  and  are  .beginning  to  work  on  civic 
themes  independently  of  outside  coopera- 
tion. The  most  enterprising  "stunt"  in 
civic  motion  pictures  was  that  of  the  Reli- 
ance Studio  'in  producing  a  film  called 
"Votes  for  Women.''  It  not  only  got  lead- 
ing suffragists  to  write  the  scenario,  but  to 
pose  and  act  in  the  pictures.  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  and  Jane  Addanis  actually 
came  to  New  York  especially  to  appear  in 
these  pictures  with  their  sister  suffragists. 

The  Vitagraph  Company,  too,  has  pro- 
duced civic  films  without  urging,  and  the 
health  films  issued  by  the  Pathe  Freres 
studios  have  maintained  their  preeminent 
importance  as  civic  aids. 

These  films,  of  which  about  twenty-five 
distinctive  ones  might  be  mentioned,  are  be- 
ing exhibited  daily  in  the  various  five  and 
ten  cent  theaters  throughout  the  country. 
The  very  people  who  most  need  instruction 
because  of  their  small  leisure  for  study,  are 
the  people  who  patronize  the  cheap  theaters. 
The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  motion 
pictures  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  five 
million.  This  immense  audience  is  reached 
more  easily  through  the  motion  picture  than 
by  any  other  medium  and  the  impression 
made  by  such  vivid  preachments  as  motion 
pictures  is  often  deeper  than  those  of  edi- 
torials or  sermons.  It  is  small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Sage  Foundation  is  publish- 
ing fewer  books  and  more  motion  pictures, 
and  that  Dr.  Shaw  and  Miss  Addams  rush 
to  New  York  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  suffrage  propaganda  graphic. 

Civic  bodies,  however,  are  not  resting 
content  with  this  haphazard  teaching.  They 
are  having  motion  pictures  made  on  their 
own  initiative  and  they  are  giving  iree 
shows  and  widely  advertising  them. 

An  amusing  development  of  the  motion 
pictures  for  special  civic  purposes  is  the 
campaign  film.  Recently  Champ  Clark 
posed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
motion  picture,  rehearsing  all  of  the  actions 
of  a  speaker  of  the  House  before  a  company 
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of  pseudo  Congressmen. 
The  Missouri  man  was 
not  alone  in  this  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of 
motion  pictures,  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  his  cabi- 
net having  repeatedly 
posed  together  with 
others  a  t  Washington. 
In  March  John  Mac- 
Vickar,  commissioner  of 
D  e  s  Moines,  made  his 
campaign  for  reelection 
largely  by  means  of  mo- 
tion pictures  for  which 
he  posed.  About  the 
same  time  the  Democra- 
tic candidate  for  gover- 
nor of  Illinois,  Samuel 
Alschuler,  sent  motion 
pictures  of  himself 
through  the  state. 

The  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities  has 
made  films  of  greater 
civic  importance.  It  is 
having  exhibited  at  state 
fairs,  commercial  clubs 
and  conventions  films 
showing  how  orphans, 
the  sick,  the  blind  and 
the  crippled  are  cared 
for  in  the  various  homes 
and  institutions  of  the 
Empire  State. 

The  Warden  of  the 
State  Prison  of  Ohio,  T.  H.  B.  Jones,  ar- 
ranged with  a  film  company  to  take  3,000 
feet  of  motion  pictures  showing  how  that 
prison,  in  many  ways  a  model  penal  institu- 
tion, is  conducted.  These  reels,  which  are 
now  released,  show  the  various  educational 
schemes  in  vogue  in  the  prison,  the  trade 
school,  night  schools  and  chapel.  Prisoners 
are  shown  in  all  the  routine,  and  the  films 
offer  a  most  eft'ective  means  of  showing  a 
penal  institution  for  public  criticism. 

Other  films  that  are  likely  to  be  frowned 
upon  in  some  quarters  are  the  several  sets 
showing  the  recent  floods  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Civic  bodies  at  Cairo  and  other 
damaged  cities  will  use  these  pictures  in 
making  pleas  for  Congressional  aid  in  curb- 
ing the  "F"ather  of  Waters."  Some  towns 
are  likely  to  cry  out,  however,  that  to  depict 
flood  damage  is  to  advertise  towns  unfavor- 
ably.    These  films  follow  the  floods  from 


Courtesy  ot  the  Reliance  .btudio 


"VOTES  FOR  WOMEN" 
Persuading    the    Senator    to    march    in    the    Suffrage    parade.     Miss   Jane 
Addams,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennett  appear  in 
the   picture 

the  breaking  of  the  levees  to  return  of  the 
refugees. 

The  motion  picture  has  been  used  as  evi- 
dence in  crimes  in  several  cases.  In  Los 
Angeles  a  motion  picture  camera  man  took 
clear  pictures  of  a  riot  in  front  of  the  fed- 
eral building  on  June  25,  and  the  pictured 
evidence  caused  fines  for  some  of  the  rioters. 
Another  use  of  the  films  has  been  made  in 
the  city  of  Prague,  where  criminals  are  put 
through  the  paces  in  front  of  the  motion 
camera,  and  in  case  of  escapes  or  subse- 
quent crimes  the  pictures  are  used  in  effect- 
ing public  cooperation  in  capture.  Chief  of 
Police  Thos.  A.  McQuaide  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  praised  this  proposed  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures in  America. 

Motion  pictures  were  made  of  the  Darrow 
trial  at  Los  Angeles  recently,  with  some 
idea  that  such  records  would  have  civic 
value,  but  afterwards  the  Superior  Court  of 
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Los  Angeles  resolved  not  to  allow  trials  to 
be  made  undignified  by  filming. 

A  scheme  of  undeniable  civic  importance 
will  be  put  into  effect  when  Lyman  Howe, 
the  lecturer,  begins  his  proposed  series  of 
film  records  of  the  present  appearance  and 
conditions  of  American  cities.  He  intends 
to  preserve  these  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  keep  easily  a  hundred  years.  When  ex- 
hibited from  time  to  time  they  will  offer 
evidence  of  the  tendencies  of  growth  in 
cities  that  will  be  of  direct  value  in  city 
planning. 

Speaking  of  historical  records,  however, 
the  most  up-to-date  notion  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Animated  Weekly  Company, 
which  intends  to  film  public  men  and  band 
itself  not  to  display  the  films  until  after  the 
deaths  of  the  subjects.  The  idea  is  sug- 
gestive at  least. 

The  good  roads  campaign  will  doubtless 
be  helped  by  the  film  lately  displayed  at  In- 
dianapolis and  elsewhere,  which  was  taken 
on  an  ocean  to  ocean  tour  of  twelve  auto- 
mobiles last  summer.  Road  conditions  in 
the  thirteen  states  traversed  were  well 
shown,  with  contrasts  rebuking  backward 
states. 

Industrial  and  advertising  films,  of  which 
there  are  a  r.apidly  growing  number,  often 
have  civic  value.  The  Central  Georgia 
Railroad  is  producing  a  film  on  processes 
and  methods  of  railroading  which  is  to  be 
used  in  educating  the  negroes  and  backward 
whites  of  the  South  who  are  employed  on 
the  road,  and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
section.  The  Marshall  Field  Company  of 
Chicago  has  films  showing  the  processes  in 
its  cotton  mills  at  Spray,  N.  C,  and  its 
factories  elsewhere.  These  pictures  derive 
public  value  by  giving  specialized  workers 
an  imaginative  grasp  of  the  processes  of 
which  they  are  only  a  part.  This  counter- 
acts in  some  degree  an  unfortunate  modern 
tendency  to  overspecialization. 

The  foregoing  civic  uses  of  motion  pic- 
tures represent  chiefly  isolated  cases. 
There  has  been  no  extended  use  of  motion 
pictures  for  any  of  these  purposes,  because 
the  ideas  are  all  new.  A  use  which  is  al- 
ready widespread,  however,  is  the  teaching 
of  hygiene  by  means  of  motion  pictures. 

Following  the  successful  health  exhibi- 
tions with  animated  photography  of  the 
New  York  Child  Welfare  Committee,  which 
used  public  school  houses  for  its  exhibitions, 
the  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  New 


York  and  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  have  been  giving  free  pic- 
ture shows  in  the  parks.  These  exhibitions 
are  scheduled  to  run  all  summer  and  the 
newspapers  are  giving  the  announcements 
of  places.  The  attendance,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  large;  nearly  20,000  people  wit- 
nessed the  first  week's  exhibitions. 

The  films  used  are  mainly  those  which 
combine  a  story  of  absorbing  human  inter- 
est with  instruction  on  health. 

"The  Awakening  of  John  Bond"  is  one 
on  tuberculosis.  This  film,  produced  by  the 
Edison  Company,  shows  the  bad  housing 
conditions  that,  together  with  poverty, 
form  the  right  and  left  hands  of  the  White 
Plague's  strangle  grip.  John  Boyd  is  the 
tenement  house  owner  who  is  responsible 
for  the  bad  housing  and  for  the  high  rents 
that  contribute  to  poverty.  He  refuses  to 
have  pity  on  a  family  in  his  house  ravaged 
by  tuberculosis  until  his  own  wife  contracts 
the  disease  indirectly  through  his  fault. 
Then  he  awakens  and  helps  stamp  out  the 
plague. 

A  film  called  "The  Wedding  Bell"  sounds 
a  warning  against  typhoid,  and  the  dangers 
of  goods  made  in  sweatshops.  "The  Man 
Who  Learned"  shows  the  disease  dangers 
of  impure  milk.  This  film  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  campaigns  for  model  dairies 
throughout  the  country. 

A  film  entitled  "Boil  Your  Water"  shows 
enlarged  microscopic  photographs  of  ani- 
mal organisms  in  water  and  what  happens 
to  them  when  boiled.  The  effect  of  such 
graphic  records  exceeds  that  of  the  most 
descriptive  literature  upon  even  the  most 
cultivated  imagination.  As  the  audiences  in 
the  New  York  parks  saw  these  films  the 
comments  of  even  the  children  showed  how 
the  lessons  were  driving  home. 

Two  excellent  films  on  the  dangers  of  the 
house  fly  have  been  issued  by  the  Pathe  and 
Caumont  Companies.  These  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  in  fly-swatting  campaigns. 
The  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of 
Michigan,  Oilman  M.  Dame,  has  purchased 
one  of  these  films  to  be  loaned  about  the 
state  for  local  fly-killing  movements.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  also  owns  these 
films  with  others  and  lends  them  to  school- 
house  social  centers  for  health  instruction. 
Dr.  Gardner  T.  Swarts,  of  the  Edgwood 
(N.  J.)  Improvement  Association  has  been 
giving  "fly-swat"  lectures  with  motion  pic- 
tures.    The  state  boards  of  health  of  Lou- 
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Courtesy  of  the  Edison   Studio 

"THE  AWAKENING   OF    JOHN   BOND" 
A    film    of   especial    value    in    the    campaign    against   tuberculosis 


Courtesy  of   the    Edison    Studio 


"FOR    THE   COMMONWEALTH" 
Showing  how  contract  prison  labxir  competes  with  free  lahor 
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isiana,  Kansas  and  Elorifla  have  used  the 
fly  pictures,  as  have  the  health  boards  of 
Chicago  and  Galveston.  The  Tarrant 
County  Medical  Society,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
has  used  these  and  other  health  films  in 
campaigns  for  pure  food,  clean  dairies  and 
general  disease  prevention.  The  Iowa  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  has  interested  it- 
self in  the  display  of  health  films  in  the 
regular  picture  theaters  throughout  the 
state. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  use  the  health  films 
at  an  early  date  if  the  plans  of  its  health 
board  are  carried  out.  Los  Angeles  planned 
to  have  the  health  films  shown  in  schools, 
but  the  Christian  Science  Monthly  reports 
that  local  opposition  induced  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  to  withdraw  the  health 
instruction,  and  that  the  medical  men  have 
sent  out  3,000  letters  urging  its  reinstate- 
ment. 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Education 
has  rented  health  films  and  others  of  civic 
value.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Pensacola,  Fla., 
is  using  the  fly  pest  films  in  all  of  the  local 
motion  picture  houses.    Salt  Lake  City  will 


have  civic  and  recreation  motion  pictures 
in  its  public  schools  during  the  coming  year. 
Not  alone  health  films,  but  others  of  so- 
cial and  civic  value,  are  being  shown  in 
these  municipal  exhibitions.  "For  the 
Commonwealth,"  an  Edison  film  produced 
in  cooperation  with  the  Anti-Prison  Labor 
Committee,  shows  how  contract  prison 
labor  competes  with  free  labor.  "At  the 
Threshold  of  Life,"  produced  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, shows  the  need  of  more  kindergar- 
tens. "Charley's  Reform,"  a  Sage  Founda- 
tion inspiration,  demands  the  wider  use  of 
the  public  school  houses.  "The  Workman's 
Lesson"  was  suggested  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  safety  appliances.  "Children 
Who  Labor,"  an  Edison  film  submitted  to 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  for 
approval,  denounces  a  civic  evil.  "The 
Convict's  Parole"  depicts  the  method  of 
Governor  West,  of  Oregon,  for  the  regen- 
eration of  convicts.  "A  Citizen  in  the  Mak- 
ing" offers  a  study  of  our  methods  of  deal- 
in?  with  immigrants. 


The  Need  for  Sanitary  Leadership 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City  : 

In  your  good  magazine  for  August  I  read 
some  interesting  and  instructive  remarks 
upon  "Legislative  Functions  of  Health 
Boards." 

In  Michigan  we  have  about  1,600  health 
boards,  and  that  number  of  health  officers. 
In  this  state  the  bestowals  of  legislative 
functions  are  limited,  not  "by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  bestowers,"  to  quote  Dr.  Evans' 
language,  as  much  as  by  lack  of  sanitary 
sentiment  in  the  health  officers'  jurisdic- 
tions and  the  want  of  leadership  in  sanita- 
tion. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  legislate  communi- 
ties sanitary  as  it  is  to  legislate  men  and 
women  moral,  enterprising  •  and  humane. 
The  sanitary  status  of  communities  depends 
upon  efficient  leadership — a  leadership  that, 
with  or  without  laws,  will  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  community.  Nearly  all  the 
good  health  laws  upon  the  statutes  have 
grown  out  of  a  sanitary  statuteless  governed 
communitv.    Such  a  communitv  has  set  the 


example  which,  afterward,  crystalized  into 
law.  This  example  in  health  conservation, 
in  some  instances,  was  an  outgrowth  of 
sanitation  in  action  by  the  better  elements 
of  the  community,  sometimes  started  by  an 
architect,  teacher,  mayor  or  president  of  a 
city  or  village.  The  law  is  the  reserve,  the 
last  resort  in  health  conservation,  civic, 
physical  or  educational.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  law  if  the  law  is  good;  but 
cur  health  laws,  in  many  instances,  are  a 
jumble  of  crude  enactments  by  cruder  en- 
actors. 

The  thing  most  needed  in  health  conser- 
vation is  an  enlightened  public  sentiment — 
education,  religion,  social  service  in  action. 
This  is  not  a  theory  but  a  demonstrated  rule 
of  sanitation  in  Michigan,  where  we  have 
united  all  the  elements  of  community  in  a 
forward  movement  in  health  conservation. 

D.  E.  McClure, 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Health. 
Lansing,   Mich,  August  15,   1912. 


Assessment  Work  Under  the  Somers  System 


By  Edward  W.  Doty 


WITH  the  completion  of  the  assess- 
ment of  realty  in  the  city  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  under  the  auspices  of 
Tax  Commissioner  Pastoriza  and  Assessor 
Welsh,  and  by  means  of  the  Somers  sys- 
tem, seven  cities  of  the  United  States  have 
been  assessed  wholly  or  in  part  by  Somers 
system  methods. 

Along  with  the  agitation  and  discussion 
on  taxation  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
there  has  gone  an  examination  of  methods 
of  assessment  under  present  laws.  Citizens 
have  begun  to  see  that  while  they  may  or 
may  not  think  it  wise  to  change  any  of  the 
larger  fiscal  policies,  the  time  for  better 
methods  of  assessment  of  realty  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  is  at  hand — especially  as  no 
new  laws  are  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Equality  of  assessment  interferes  not  at 
all  with  the  man  who  desires  changes  of  an 
economic  na:ture  in  the  tax  laws;  nor  does 
it  interfere  with  the  notions  of  the  man 
who  desires  to  retain  present  methods  of 
taxation,  no  matter  what  those  methods 
may  be.  All  citizens  realize  that  whatever 
the  subjects  of  taxation,  land  values  must 
bear  their  share,  whether  that  share  be  all 
or  only  a  part  of  the  tax  burden.  They  also 
realize  that  the  owners  of  land  should  carry 
that  proportion  of  the  taxes  which  the  value 
of  their  holdings  bears  to  the  value  of  all 
holdings.  In  other  words,  equity  and  jus- 
tice are  to  be  desired,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
relations  of  individual  owners  to  one  an- 
other are  concerned. 

*riiis  article,  written  at  the  request  of  The  Public 
by  Edward  W.  Doty,  of  Cleveland,  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  and  chairman  of  its 
committee  on  taxation,  is  intended  to  bring  down  to 
date  the  work  of  the  tax  valuation  department  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Appraisal  Company  of  Cleveland  (of 
which  Mr.  Doty  is  the  manager)  in  promoting  the 
adoption  by  cities  of  the  Somers  system  of  land  valu- 
ation. The  Somers  system  was  first  used  in  St.  Paul 
by  its  inventor,  W.  A.  Somers,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  was  first  introduced  in  Cleveland  by  Mayor 
Tom  T..  Johnson  about  ten  years  ago.  Mayor  John- 
son afterwards  induced  the  Appraisal  Company  to 
establish  its  present  tax  department  under  Mr.  Doty 
for  promoting  the  system.  The  value  of  the  Somers 
system  has  been  demonstrated  in  other  places  than 
those  in  which  it  has  been  adopted  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Doty;  notably  in  Philadelphia,  where  its  value  is 
generally  acknowledged  after  an  extensive  demonstra- 
tion. Its  adoption  there  by  the  city  authorities  was 
prevented  by  local  land  monopolists  whose  tax-dodg- 
ing it  exposed.  The  growintr  tendency  toward  land 
value  taxation  gives  to  experiments  with  the  .Somers 
system   snecial  and   timely  interest. 

[The  foregoing  note,  by  the  editor  of  The  Public, 
accompanies  Mr.  Doty's  article  in  that  newspaper, 
from  which  it  is  reprinted  in  The  American  City  by 
permission.] 


benefits  of  a  Just  jJssessment 

The  Somers  system  being  primarily  a 
computation  system,  by  which  the  value  of 
the  whole  may  be  assigned  among  the  own- 
ers, to  each  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  whole  or  of  any  part  of  the  whole,  ap- 
peals to  citizens  wherever  studied;  and 
those  who  live  in  cities  where  the  Somers 
system  has  been  installed  have  for  the 
most  part  come  to  see  the  justice  of  its 
prmciples  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  meth- 
ods. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  escap- 
mg  their  just  share  of  the  tax  burdens  of 
a  community  because  inadequate  assess- 
ment methods  have  made  escape  possible, 
are  as  a  rule  complacent  in  the  face  of  what 
is  to  them  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
dollars  that  they  have  to  pay  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury  after  they  have  witnessed  and 
taken  part  in  an  assessment  of  all  the  realty 
of  their  community  under  Somers  system 
methods. 

In  every  city  where  the  Somers  system 
has  been  used,  many  of  the  so-called  "big" 
owners  who  have  opposed  the  introduction 
of  this  system  at  the  start  have  publicly 
changed  their  minds  after  the  assessment 
work  was  over  with— and"  almost  always 
on  the  ground  that  every  taxpayer  is 
treated  alike.  Even  these  men,  who  have 
been  allowed  to  get  into  the  habit  of  escap- 
ing tax  burdens  because  they  can,  or  be- 
cause they  think  they  have  to  in  self-de- 
fense, are  really  willing  to  pay  their  share 
without  protest  when  they  have  public  evi- 
dence, as  they  have  where  the  Somers  sys- 
tem is  used,  that  they  are  really  paying 
their  share,  and  only  their  share.  This  fact 
is  one  of  the  collateral  benefits  of  a  just 
assessment,  for  it  is  a  benefit  to  any  com- 
munity to  have  its  taxes  so  laid  that  its 
citizens  willingly  bear  their  share  of  the 
public  burden.  So  far  as  known,  no  other 
assessment  method  yet  used  has  ever  pro- 
duced any  such  widespread  satisfaction  as 
the  Somers  system. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  gain  to  a  com- 
munity that  uses  the  Somers  system  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  taking  part  by  indi- 
vidual property  owners  in  the  work  of  as- 
sessing the  realty  of  their  community.     It 
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is  surprising  how  much  help  the  people  of  a 
city,  great  or  small,  can  give  in  the  assess- 
ment of  their  city  if  the  chance  is  afforded. 
The  Somers  system  methods  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  the  people  of  a  community  to 
take  part  in  the  assessment,  and  help  the  as- 
sessor to  come  to  a  fair  conclusion  of 
value. 

This  is  possible  because  the  Somers  sys- 
tem is  the  only  method  by  which  neighbors 
can  easily  exchange  opinions  on  the  value 
of  their  property.  Whenever  it  is  really 
easy  to  perform  a  task,  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  done.  Therefore,  when  the 
Somers  system  makes  it  easy  to  exchange 
opinions  on  value  for  the  benefit  of  the  as- 
sessor, the  community  always  responds. 
The  effect  of  this  public  work  upon  the 
public  itself  is  wonderfully  beneficial  to  all 
who  make  up  that  public.  This  has  been 
noticed  in  every  city  where  the  Somers  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  or  exhibited. 

Results  in  Several  Cities 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  assessed  two  years 
ago  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Somers 
himself.  Cleveland  has  a  population  of 
560,000.  While  there  was  not  time  to  as- 
certain the  community  opinion  in  every  part 
of  the  city  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
been  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree,  yet 
enough  was  accomplished  along  this  line  to 
produce  general  confidence  in  the  assess- 
ment and  equity  in  the  tax  burdens.  Prop- 
erty is  bought  and  sold  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, and  loans  are  negotiated  at  the  banks, 
on  the  basis  of  the  assessments.  Values 
have  been  standardized  to  a  degree  never 
before  dreamed  possible. 

These  observations  apply  also  to  the  Col- 
urribus,  Ohio,  assessment,  except  that  there 
was  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  care  in 
determining  values  there  than  in  Cleve- 
land; this  being  true  because  the  assessors 
in  Columbus,  which  is  only  a  third  as  large 
as  Cleveland,  were  able  to  obtain  three 
months'  longer  time  for  the  completion  of 
their  work. 

The  city  of  Springfield,  III.,  was  most 
carefully  assessed  last  year  by  Assessor 
Burke  Vancil,  using  Somers  system  meth- 
ods. Mr.  Vancil  spared  no  pains  to  get  at 
community  opinion  of  land  value.  Spring- 
field has  but  52,000  people,  so  that  the  task 
for  the  assessor  was  not  as  great  as  in  the 
Ohio  cities  named.  Springfield  was  divided 
up  into  35  sections.     The  people  living  and 


owning  property  in  every  section  responded 
to  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Vancil  to  come  to 
public  meetings  and  exchange  their  opinions 
on  the  value  of  their  own  property.  They 
appeared  to  like  to  do  it;  they  Hked  to  talk 
about  something  that  they  knew  something 
about,  and  they  liked  to  take  part  in  the 
public  function  of  assessing  property  for 
their  city. 

The  city  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  had 
doubled  in  size  in  ten  years.  Its  population 
is  about  60,000.  Assessor  McWilliams  in- 
stalled the  Somers  system,  and  45  citizens 
of  that  city,  real  estate  owners  and  dealers, 
retail  merchants,  doctors  and  lawyers, 
passed  judgment  on  the  land  values  of  that 
city  in  public  meetings.  Any  citizen  who 
desired  could  attend  and  tell  what  he 
thought  about  values.  These  45  citizens 
may  be  said  to  represent  fairly  the  public 
opinion  of  East  St.  Louis  on  almost  any 
public  question,  especially  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  work  in  the  open  as  they 
were  under  the  Somers  system.  Since  the 
work  has  been  completed,  leading  business 
men  of  that  city  who  took  part  in  this  pub- 
lic work  have  publicly  expressed  themselves 
to  the  effect  that  the  Somers  system  has 
done  more  for  their  city  than  anything  that 
has  been  installed  there.  It  did  this  only  be- 
cause it  made  it  possible  for  the  citizens  to 
do  for  themselves  a  task  that  had  before 
been  impossible  for  them  to  do. 

The  Somers  system  was  installed  in  the 
business  districts  of  Joliet,  111.,  and  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  with  the  same  effect  except  in 
a  more  limited  way,  necessarily,  than  in  the 
other    cities. 

Houston,  Tex.,  has  just  completed  its  as- 
sessment of  the  whole  city  under  Somers 
system  methods.  Every  newspaper  in  the 
city  is  loud  in  its  praises  of  the  effect  of  the 
work  there.  It  is  too  early  to  get  a  per- 
spective of  the  effect  as  in  other  places,  but 
Tax  Commissioner  Pastoriza  observes  in 
a  newspaper  interview  that  the  thorough- 
ness of  Somers  system  methods  has  dis- 
closed enough  property  that  had  escaped 
any  taxation  at  all  to  pay  with  the  tax  upon 
it  in  one  year  the  entire  expense  of  install- 
ing the  system.  The  work  there  was  simi- 
lar to  that  in  other  cities,  and  real  estate 
men,  real  estate  owners,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce members,  ordinary  citizens,  all  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
assessment  work.  The  good  result  in 
Houston  has  been  so  evident  that  the  news 
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of  it  has  spread  to  other  Texas  cities,  many 
of  which  are  now  considering  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Somers  system  for  their  next 
assessment. 

Investigation  of  the  Somers  system 
methods  is  active  also  in  the  East.  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  of  Boston  has  called  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  its  merits,  and  this  will  soon 
be  had.  The  City-Wide  Congress  of  Balti- 
more, an  organization  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  100  or  more  civic  societies  of 
that  city,  has  investigated  the  system  and 
indorsed  its  installation  there. 

The  Iowa  cities,  many  of  them,  have  be- 


gun to  study  the  system  with  the  idea  of 
using  it  for  next  year's  assessment  work. 
Many  cities  on  the  Pacific  slope  have  in- 
quired about  and  are  studying  the  system  at 
long  range.  And  so  it  goes.  The  efifect  in 
each  city  that  installs  if  encourages  its  in- 
troduction in  other  cities. 

Publicity  of  assessment  work  and  ac- 
curacy in  distribution  of  values  thus  ob- 
tained, will  win  in  the  end;  the  Somers  sys- 
tem is  the  only  method  yet  devised  that 
provides  for  these  two  essentials,  and  this 
fact  is  the  secret  of  its  success  wherever 
tried. 


How  Property  Values  are  Determined  Under 
the  Somers  System 


SUPPLEMENTING   the    foregoing   ar- 
ticle by  Edward  W.  Doty,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Somers  method  of  deter- 
mining property  values  for  purposes  of  tax 
assessment  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  new  system. may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

(i)  All  influences  that  increase  or  de- 
crease the  value  of  land  must  be  considered 
separately. 

(2)  The  relation  of  the  value  of  one 
piece  of  land  to  another  is  recognized  as 
a  mathematical  ratio. 

(3)  The  best  manner  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  land  is  to  get  the  conflict  as  well 
as  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  from  the 
community,  and  not  of  any  one  man. 

The  following  explanation  of  just  how 
the  Somers  system  is  applied  in  actual  prac- 
tice was  made  by  Tax  Commissioner  J.  J. 
Pastoriza  before  the  City  Council  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex. : 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  to  you 
the  details  of  the  work  of  valuing  land  as  I 
experience  it  daily,  so  that  you,  too,  may  be 
able  to  answer  intelligently  the  question  if 
propounded  by  a  taxpayer. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  city  has  secured  the 
services  of  two  men  who  have  lived  in  Hous- 
ton many  years  and  who  are  thoroughly  posted 
as  to  the  values  of  real  estate  in  every  part 
of  the  city.  In  addition  to  their  services,  the 
city  assessor  and  collector,  James  P.  Welsh, 
Commisioner  Jones  and  myself  are  familiar 
with  values  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  With 
this  as  a  starter,  I  have  had  prepared  thirty- 
six  sectional  maps  of  the  city,  made  in  a  con- 
venient size  for  handling.    These  maps  contain 


only  the  skeletons  of  blocks  and  the  streets, 
the  lot  lines  having  been  omitted.  The  first 
step  is  for  one  of  these  gentlemen  just  named, 
who  is  most  familiar  with  the  locality,  to 
place  on  these  maps  in  front  of  each  block 
and  on  the  four  sides  of  each  block  what  he 
thinks  is  the  quick  or  fair  selling  price  per 
front  foot  of  a  middle  lot  in  the  block.  These 
are  called  tentative  prices.  They  are  scru- 
tinized after  that  by  all  of  the  committee,  each 
one's  opinion  being  taken  regarding  the  work 
of  the  other. 

"In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Houston  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change appointed  a  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  Board  of  Appraisement  in  arriving  at 
a  fair  cash  selling  price  of  lands  in  the  city. 
This  committee  met  daily  in  the  City  Hall  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  gave  the  board  the 
benefit  of  their  judgment,  resulting  in  the 
change  of  many  of  the  tentative  prices  which 
had  been  placed  upon  the  map  by  the  board. 

How  Land  is  Valued 

"The  next  step  is  to  visit  the  land  in  person, 
which  up  to  this  time  has  been  done  by  myself 
and  one  or  two  of  the  others,  to  note  any 
physical  defects  or  any  advantages,  and  if 
our  prices  are  not  correct  to  change  them  on 
the  spot,  having  taken  the  map  with  us,  of 
course.  While  on  these  trips,  we  discuss 
prices  with  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
which  we  are  visiting,  and  in  this  way  correct 
errors  or  confirm  our  judgment. 

"Not  satisfied  with  this,  I  have  addressed 
improvement  clubs  of  the  various  wards  on 
the  system  and  have  in  open  meetings  received 
their  opinion  of  prices  of  land  in  that  ward. 
The  securing  of  these  opinions,  I  assure  you, 
is  not  formal.  We  act  as  a  jury  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  man  who  is  honestly  giving  us  his 
opinion,  backed  up  with  proof.  Manv  times 
we  have   lowered  the  prices  which  we  our- 
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selves  have  placed  upon  the  map.  Occasion- 
ally the  property  owners  themselves  have  in- 
sisted that  we  were  too  low,  and  they  therefore 
raised  the  prices. 

"We  have  had  printed  some  postal  cards 
which  we  have  addressed  to  various  citizens 
and  requested  them  to  come  to  the  City  Hall 
at  specific  dates  and  give  us  their  opinion  as 
to  value.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  we  have  taken 
every  precaution  and  adopted  every  method 
known,  not  only  to  land  dealers  but  to  shrewd 
land  purchasers,  to  arrive  at  a  fair  selling 
price  of  the  land  of  Houston. 

"We  have  not  taken  the  prices  asked  for 
land ;  we  have  not  taken  the.  prices  at  which 
land  or  lots  are  sold  for  on  long  time,  but  we 
have  taken  what  we  considered  the  cash  nrice 
of  a  lot  between  a  willing  seller  and  a  willing 
buyer,  and  then  we  have  discounted  that  so  as 
to  allow  for  a  variation  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  land.  I  feel  that  when  the  work  of 
the  Board  is  completed  there  will  not  be  a 
block  of  land  in  the  city  of  Houston  but  which 
will  sell  readily  for  a  little  more  than  we 
value  it. 

"The  representative  of  the  Somers  'System 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  placing  the 
value  on  the  land.  His  work  is  purely  mathe- 
matical. After  we  place  the  value  of  the  mid- 
dle lot,  his  system  shows  us  how  to  figure  the 
value  of  the  corner  lots,  and  every  other  lot 
in  the  block  in  proportion  to  its  accessibility 
to  advantages,  which  create  value.  So  much 
for  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  land. 

^TUCethod  of  Assessing  Buildings 

"In  regard  to  assessing  the  buildings,  I 
would  state  that  we  have  a  corps  of  men  out 
measuring  each  building.  They  are  furnished 
with  slips  of  paper  on  which  are  printed  lists 
of  the  various  kinds  of  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  many  questions 
which  the  men  answer  while  examining  the 
building.  These  slips  are  brought  into  the 
office  each  day,  and  through  the  Somers  sys- 
tem a  price  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  is 
arrived  at  for  each  structure. 

"It  having  been  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  years  to  assess  buildings  at  a  less 
per  cent  than  they  did  land,  we  are  carrying 
out  this  policy  by  depreciating  all  liuildings  ac- 
cording to  their  age  and  utility.  By  this  means 
a  man  who  has  been  enterprising  and  who 
has  been  a  builder  will  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue in  the  good  work.  Should  the  city  decide 
to  assess  its  land  at  full  value,  the  same  as  the 
county  does  now,  the  buildings  will  be  as- 
sessed at  a  lower  rate,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  Thus  we  will  encourage,  rather  than 
penalize,  the  man  who  builds. 


Eliminates   Tax  Ibodging 

"The  greatest  benefit  accruing  to  the  prop- 
erty owners  of  Houston  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Somers  system  will  be  the  elimination  of 
the  tax  dodger.  That  is,  this  system  equalizes 
the  values  all  over  the  city. 

"Should  our  judgment  of  the  value  of  a  lot 
be  too  low,  then  everybody  in  that  block  or  the 
block  across  the  street  will  be  too  low.  The 
same  may  l)e  said  if  our  values  should  be  too 
high.  So  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  infallible  in  placing  the  sell- 
ing value  upon  land,  but  that  we  treat  every- 
body alike  and  give  everybody  a  square  deal, 
as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  tinder  this 
system  it  will  be  impossible  for  John  Smith  to 
be  assessed  $1,000  for  a  lot  and  his  next-door 
neighbor,  John  Jones,  be  assessed  for  $2,000. 
Each  one  will  be  assessed  identically  the  same, 
no  matter  whether  the  price  be  too  high  or  too 
low." 

Results  in  Houston 

With  his  introduction  of  the  Somers  sys- 
tem of  valuations,  it  is  reported  that  Com- 
missioner Pastoriza  has  closed  that  city's 
tax  books  with  extraordinarily  satisfactory 
results.  He  has  assessed  land  values  at  70 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  improvements  at  25 
cents  on  the  dollar;  and  has  secured  exemp- 
tions of  all  personal  property  except  auto- 
mobiles and  the  capital  stock  and  the  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  of  banks.  He 
has  also  procured  the  repeal  of  the  license 
tax  for  erecting  buildings,  and  has  been  re- 
lieved of  the  duty  of  levying  taxes  on  any 
kind  of  useful  occupation — the  requirement 
that  no  one  could  do  business  in  Houston 
without  paying  an  annual  vocation  tax  hav- 
ing been  repealed.  The  public  service  cor- 
])orations  of  Houston,  heretofore  untaxed, 
are  now  assessed  nearly  $2,000,000.  How  un- 
fair the  previous  taxation  must  have  been 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  70 
per  cent  assessment  of  land  and  the  25  per 
cent  assessment  of  buildings  raises  the  total 
assesment  from  $64,000,000  in  1910  to  $94,- 
000,000  in  1912;  and  yet  that  more  than 
3,000  property  owners  pay  less  taxes  at  the 
$1.50  tax  rate  of  1912  than  they  did  at  the 
$1.70  tax  rate  of  1910. 
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A  Modern  Elementary  School  Building 


A  RECENT  issue  of  the  American 
School  Board  Journal  contains  a  val- 
uable article  by  Clarence  Arthur 
Perry,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  on 
"Social  Center  Ideas  in  New  Elementary 
School  Architecture."  Among  the  modern 
school  buildings  mentioned  in  the  article  is 
the  new  Eagle  School,  of  Cleveland,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 


Among  the  interesting  features  of  this 
building  are  a  large  gymnasium  in  the  base- 
ment, with  shower  room  adjoining;  two  in- 
side playrooms  and  two  roof  gardens;  an 
auditorium  on  the  first  floor;  a  manual 
training  room;  a  kitchen  laboratory  on  the 
second  floor,  adjoining  which  there  is  a 
model  kitchen,  living  room,  bedroom  and  a 
storeroom;  a  lunch  room  on  the  third  floor, 


PLAN    OF    THIRD    FLOOR,    EAGLE    SCHOOL,    CLEVELAND 
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with  a  kitchen  adjoining;  rest  rooms  for  the 
teachers  on  two  floors,  one  of  them  being 
connected  with  a  smaller  rest  room  for 
the  pupils.  There  is  a  special  room  for 
medical  school  inspection  on  the  first  floor, 
adjoining  the  principal's  ofiice,  and  pro- 
vided with  adjacent  sitting  and  rest  rooms 
as  well  as  lavatories  and  dispensary  facili- 
ties. The  building  is  equipped  with  an 
electric  elevator,  making  it  easy  to  ascend 
to  the  four  open-air  class-rooms,  located  on 
the  third  floor. 

While  few  cities  have  as  yet  adopted 
standard  plans  which  include  all  such  facili- 
ties as  those  mentioned,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  appearing  in  the  newer 
buildings  indicates  their  more  general  adop- 
tion in  the  near  future.     Says  Mr.  Perry: 

"A  survey  of  the  newer  elementary  school- 
houses  in  two  score  of  our  leading  cities  and 


towns  demonstrates  that  the  motive  to  pro- 
vide structures,  which  can  be  used  by  adults 
as  well  as  children,  is  becoming  increasingly 
active.  Most  of  the  features  which  are  con- 
verting the  modern  public  schoolhouse  into  a 
social  center  were  originally  provided  to  meet 
new  educational  demands.  But  modern  educa- 
tion is  becoming  so  pleasant  a  process  that  the 
people  who  in  their  youth  fled  from  the  class- 
room with  alacrity  are  now  coming  back  to  it 
with  a  new  enthusiasm.  The  evening  classes, 
parents'  meetings  and  public  lectures  have 
demonstrated  to  the  school  officials  that  the 
people  appreciate  the  new  privileges,  and  so 
they  are  extending  them.  The  playground 
movement  is  also  exerting  pressure  upon  the 
schoolhouse  doors.  If  it  is  wise  to  provide 
wholesome  play  opportunities  during  the  sum- 
mer, it  is  equally  wise  to  look  after  the  young 
people's  recreational  needs  durinr  the  long 
winter  evenings.  Thus  the  building  commit- 
tees are  beginning  to  think  also  of  the  schools 
as  evening  recreation  centers  and  adapt  them 
accordingly." 


Home  Rule  for  Ohio  Municipalities 


BETWEEN  the  time  of  going  to  press 
of  this  issue  and  its  receipt  by  our  sub- 
scribers, the  voters  of  Ohio  will  have 
held  one  of  the  most  important  elections  in 
the  history  of  the  state.  Forty-one  amend- 
ments to  the  organic  law  of  the  state  were 
agreed  to  by  the  recent  Constitutional  Con- 
vention for  submission  to  popular  vote;  and 
as  the  form  of  ballot  requires  a  separate 
vote  on  each  amendment,  a  noteworthy  test 
of  fundamental  democracy  will  have  been 
made  at  the  election  of  September  3. 

The  amendment  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  readers  of  The  American  City  is  No. 
40,  granting  home  rule  to  municipalities. 
The  following  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Municipal  Association  of  Cleveland: 

Cities  and  Villages — Municipal  corporations 
are  divided  into  cities  and  villages.  Those 
having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  are 
cities;  all  others  are  villages. 

Municipalities  May  Determine  Their  Own 
Form  of  Government — Three  ways  : 

a.  May  elect  a  Charter  Commission  of 
fifteen  to  frame  a  charter  and  submit  it  to 
the  voters  for  approval. 

b.  May  adopt,  by  a  referendum  vote,  a 
charter  passed  by  the  legislature.  This 
may  be  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  federal  plan,  or  any  other  form 
which  the  legislature  may  provide. 


c.  May   decide   to   be   governed   by  the 
present  municipal   code,   which   will   con- 
tinue  in  effect  in  all  municipalities   until 
the    legislature   changes    it   or   until   each 
municipality    adopts    its    own    charter    or 
accepts  one  of  the  forms  of  government 
provided  by  the  General  Assembly. 
General   Powers — Municipalities   shall   have 
authority  to  exercise  all  powers  of  local  self- 
government  not  in  conflict  with  general  laws. 
Public  Utilities — Municipalities  may,  by  ref- 
erendum, own  and  operate  any  public  utility, 
and  may  issue  bonds  therefor  within  the  limit 
of  bonded  indebtedness  fixed  by  law,  or  mort- 
gage bonds  beyond  the  limit  of  bonded  indebt- 
edness ;  provided  the  mortgage  bonds  are  made 
a  lien  only  on  the  property  and  revenue  of  the 
utility  itself. 

Appropriation  of^  Property  for  Public  Use — 
Any  municipality  may  appropriate  property  for 
a  public  improvement,  and  may  appropriate  an 
excess  in  furtherance  of  that  improvement; 
provided  the  bonds  issued  to  pay  for  such  ex- 
cess are  a  lien  only  on  the  property  so  acquired 
for  the  improvement  and  the  excess. 

Limitations  on  Municipalities — The  General 
Assembly : 

o.  May  limit  power  of  cities  to  levy 
taxes  and  incur  debts. 

b.  May  require  from  municipalities  uni- 
form reports  as  to  their  financial  con- 
dition. 

c.  Shall  have  control  of  elections,  edu- 
cation, general  police  powers,  and  all  mas- 
ters affecting  welfare  of  the  state  as  a 
whole. 


iieet  Li4vtia< 


Illuminating  engineers,  commercial  and  civic  organizations,  manufacturers  and  others 
having  valuable  information  on  street  lighting  are  invited  to  submit  photographs  and  data  for 
possible  use  in  this  department.  « 

Fond  du  Lac's  Great  White  Way 

By   E.   M.  Jenison 

Editor  The  Daily  Commonwealth,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  the  tendency  in 
street  lighting  at  the  present  time,  and 
particularly  in  ornamental  street  light- 
ing, is  to  install  that  "system  which  will  most 
largely  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  street. 
This  tendency  was  decidedly  in  evidence 
here  in  Fond  du  Lac,  when  it  decided  to  be- 
come the  second  city  in  the  state  to  install 
a  Great  White  Way.  Immediately  it  was 
decided  upon,  the  question  at  once  became, 
not  how  cheaply,  but  how  well  it  could  be 
done;  it  was  not  to  be  a  makeshift  illumi- 
nation, but  a  permanent  ornamentation. 

There  are  some  things  about  the  Fond  du 
Lac  plan  which  are  distinctive.     For  this 


reason  they  have  attracted  wide  attention 
and,  to  considerable  extent,  have  set  the 
pace  for  other  cities  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

The  movement  for  Fond  du  Lac's  "Great 
White  Way"  had  its  inception  in  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association,  an  organization  of 
500  live-wire  business  men,  representing 
every  branch  of  trade  and  industry  in  the 
city,  who  hold  annual  banquets  and  semi- 
annual dinners,  hear  reports  from  their 
committees  and  officers,  check  up  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  discuss  plans  for  future 
undertakings  and  then  listen  to  addresses 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
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country,  including  university  presidents, 
state  officials,  experts  in  city  and  com- 
munity promotion  and  good  roads  ad- 
vocates. 

The  Business  Men's  Association  has  for 
its  larger  program  the  problem  of  city 
betterment  and,  after  looking  the  field  over, 
decided  that  there  was  no  better  v^ay  to 
begin  than  with  the  installation  of  a  Great 
White  Way,  which  would  stand  out  as 
an  example  of  something  actually  accom- 
plished, would  secure  a  lot  of  wholesome 
advertising  for  the  city,  put  the  people  in 
an  optimistic  frame  of  mind  and  encourage 
a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Having  reached  this  decision  after  a 
rather  comprehensive  study  of  results  where 
such  undertakings  had  been  launched,  the 
Association  delegated  its  powers  to  a  spe- 
cial committee,  of  which  E.  J.  Perry,  now 
President  of  the  Association,  was  made 
chairman.  This  committee  was  given  full 
authority  to  devise  plans,  finance  the  under- 
taking, put  it  through  and  turn  on  the  light. 
And  that  is  just  what  it  did.  Being  a  com- 
mittee of  practical  business  men,  the  first 
phase  of  the  undertaking  considered  was 
the  matter  of  finances.  After  some  discus- 
sion it  was  decided  to  ask  the  business  men 
to  furnish  the  funds  necessary  to  make  the 
installation,  depending  upon  the  city  coun- 
cil to  maintain  the  system  after  it  had  been 
established.     A  canvass  extending  over  a 


period  of  a  few  days  secured  a  fund  of 
$6,000,  after  which  the  committee  felt  war- 
ranted in  proceeding  with  the  matter  of  se- 
lecting standards  and  working  out  a  system 
of  lighting.  It  was  decided  that,  with  the 
funds  at  hand,  58  standards  could  be 
installed.  These  standards,  it  was  deter- 
mined, would  best  serve  their  purpose  if 
placed  opposite  each  other  and  about  100 
feet  apart.  In  this  way  the  number  would 
provide  for  the  illumination  of  about  3,000 
feet,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  a  mile. 

When  it  came  to  the  matter  of  standards, 
the  widest  range  of  competition  was  invited. 
It  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that 
it  was  not  to  be  a  question  of  how  cheap, 
but  how  good.  When  all  designs  had  been 
submitted  and  all  estimates  examined  the 
choice  of  the  committee  fell  on  what  was 
entered  and^what  will  continue  to  be  known 
as  "the  Fond  du  Lac  Standard,"  a  post  de- 
signed and  manufactured  by  the  Giddings 
&  Lewis  Manufacturing  Company,  of  this 
city. 

Each  standard — weighing  1,200  pounds, 
and  having  character  as  well  as  weight — 
supports  a  cluster  of  five  lights,  one  top 
light  and  four  lower.  Each  globe  rests  in 
a  holder,  a  thin  plate  supporting  the  entire 
globe,  which  is  held  securely  in  place  by 
means  of  brass  thumb  screws.  The  upper 
globe  is  16  x  8,  while  the  lower  globes  are 
12x8.    The  top  light  consists  of  a  loo-watt 
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lamp,  while  the  lower  lights  consist  of  60- 
watt  lamps.  The  four  lower  lamps  are 
kept  burning  on  an  average  of  three  hours 
per  night,  while  the  top  lights  are  kept 
burning  all  night.  The  lights  are  all  tung- 
stens, and  are  manufactured  by  the  Shelby 
Lamp  Company,  of  Shelby,  Ohio,  while  the 
globes  are  manufactured  by  Gillinder  & 
Sons,  Philadelphia. 

The  cost  of  the  installation  of  these  lights 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  per  front 
foot.  This,  as  has  been  stated,  was  met  by 
the  business  men  of  the  city  through  volun- 
tary subscription,  not  a  few  of  the  subscrib- 
ers being  in  business  in  locations  more  or 
less  remote  from  that  section 
of  the  main  street  which  was 
to  be  thus  transformed.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  is  $28.10 
per  post  per  year  for  current, 
to  which  will  be  added  the  cost 
of  breakage  and  other  neces- 
sary repairs.  Each  block  of 
the  district  is  wired  as  a  unit 
and  turned  on  and  ofif  at  a 
switch  by  a  roundsman. 

The  Great  White  Way  was 
installed  last  December,  the 
lights  being  turned  on  for  the 
first  time  just  preceding  the 
holidays.  After  more  than 
seven  months  of  service,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  business 
men  and  citizens  generally  are 
more  than  pleased  with  the  in- 
vestment and  are  already  plan- 
ning to  extend  the  orna- 
mental lighting  system  on 
other  streets.  In  the  mean- 
time  other  Wisconsin  cities 
have  caught  the  spirit  a  n  d 
either  have  installed  similar 
lighting  systems  or  are  about 
to  do  so. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association  inaugurated  the 
movement  for  Fond  du  Lac's  Great  White 
Way,  two  other  organizations  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  its  success,  and  they  are  or- 
ganizations which  will  be  found  ready  to 
cooperate  in  such  undertakings  in  other 
cities,  when  properly  approached.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  common  council  and  the 
lighting  company.  The  Fond  du  Lac  Com- 
mon Council  took  the  first  step  in  the  beau- 
tification  of  Main  Street  by  adopting  a  reso- 
lution which  called  for  the  removal  of  all 
wooden    poles  —  telephone,    telegraph    and 


The  Fond  du  Lac 
Standard 


light  poles.  This  was  followed  by  another 
resolution  which  ordered  down  all  signs 
extending  more  than  4  feet  over  the  side- 
walks. 

Both  these  orders  were  complied  with  to 
the  letter,  the  Eastern  Wisconsin  Railway  & 
Light  Company  erecting  neat  iron  stan- 
dards for  trolley  poles  which  were  painted 
to  harmonize  with  the  ornamental  light 
standards.  Following  this  the  Post  Office 
Department  secured  permission  to  attach 
letter  boxes  to  the  light  standards,  thus 
eliminating  another  set  of  posts.  When 
these  changes  had  all  been  made,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  street  was  so  complete 
that  it  is  small  wonder  that 
it  pleased  the  people  and  won 
compliments  from  every  visi- 
tor. In  fact  it  has  won  so 
many  compliments  that  there 
is  a  settled  feeling  that  to-day 
the  Great  White  Way  has 
fully  paid  for  itself. 
Here  are  the  results: 
The  complete  transforma- 
tion of  the  principal  business 
street  from  a  congested  thor- 
oughfare cluttered  up  with 
poles  and  networks  of  wires 
into  a  handsomely  illuminated 
boulevard. 

An  incentive  to  every  busi- 
ness man  on  the  street  to 
make  his  store  as  attractive  as 
possible,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  secure  the  largest  pos- 
sible benehts  from  this  orna- 
mental lighting. 

The  installation  of  many 
new  store  fronts,  modern  and 
extremely  attractive. 

A  feeling  of  ^.-tisfaction  on 
the  part  of  every  resident,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he 
knows  he  has  something  worth  showing  to 
visitors — something  worth  talking  about. 

A  discovery  that  when  the  people  work 
together  on  a  proposition  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  get  results. 

A  feeling  of  optimism  and  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  have  given  added  inspira- 
tion to  other  undertakings  of  public  or 
semi-public  character  and  have  contributed 
to  their  success. 

And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  Fond  du  Lac  can 
be  accomplished  in  other  cities  of  its  size,  if 
undertaken  in  the  same  spirit. 


^^TERAVITLY 


The  editors  are  glad  to  receive  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department 
from  municipal  oKcials,  water  works  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  manufacturers  or  ' 
others  having  interesting  information  on  water  supply  subjects.  .  '< 

Utilization  of  the   Grounds    Surrounding    the 
Plants  of  Reading's  Water  Works  System 

By  Emil   L.   Neubling 

Superintendent  and  Engineer 


ONE  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
water  works  system  of  Reading,  Pa., 
is  the  beautification  of  the  grounds 
connected  with  the  different  plants  of  the 
system  and  their  use  for  recreation.  The 
grass  on  the  lawns  and  terraces  is  all  kept 
well  trimmed  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
walks  and  drives  are  maintained  in  excel- 
lent condition.  One-sixth  of  the  total  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  system 
is  expended  upon   the  maintenance   of  the 


grounds.  The  sum  of  $11,090.83  was  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  or  11.2  cents  per  inhabitant. 
Facts  and  figures  as  to  these  improvements, 
with  itemized  costs  of  maintenance,  may  be 
of  interest. 

The  low  service  distributing  reservoirs, 
called  the  Penn  Street  Reservoirs,  located 
within  six  blocks  of  the  business  center  of 
the  city,  have  recently  been  covered  with 
s:roined    arches    of    concrete.      The    area 


FLORAL    DECORATIONS,   PENN   STREET    RESERVOIR    GROUNDS 
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ICE    SKATING,    NORTH    RINK,    PENN    STREET    RESERVOIR    GROIXDS 


above  the  covers  is  being  utilized  as  a  rink 
for  roller  skating  and  playground  purposes 
in  summer  and  for  ice  skating  in  winter. 
A  view  of  the  rinks  in  summer  time  was 
shown  in  The  American  City  for  Decem- 
ber, 191 1.  A  view  of  one  of  the  rinks  dur- 
ing the  winter  is  shown  in  one  of  the  ac- 
companfing  illustrations. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  reservoirs 
are  laid  out  in  walks,  lawns  and  terraces. 
Numerous    shrubbery    beds    are    scattered 


about  the  grounds  at  appropriate  places.  A 
feature  of  the  landscape  gardening  is  the 
floral  decorations,  consisting  of  sixteen 
beds  of  various  designs,  some  of  which  are 
here  shown.  Among  the  beds  not  illus- 
trated is  a  floral  sun-dial.  The  beds  are 
planted  twice  each  year,  the  first  plant- 
ing consisting  of  tulips,  hyacinths  and  pan- 
sies,  and  the  next  of  summer  bedding 
plants.  The  area  covered  by  the  reservoirs 
and  surrounding  ground  is  four  acres. 


MAIN    ENTRANCE,    HAMPDEN    RESERVOIR    GROUNDS 


THE    AMER 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  rinks  and 
grounds,  excluding  watching,  follows : 

Floral  decorations $885.27 

Care  of  lawns 752  06 

^^^hting.. :  484:56 

Lare  of  rinks 323.43 

Reolacing    and    repairing 

benches   247.61 

Ice  for  drinking  fountain 21798 

fod  repairs 108.29 

Walk  repairs 162.93 

Fountain  repairs 42.80 

Miscellaneous  expenses 58.73 

Total $3,373-66 

At  Egelman  Reservoir,  the  high  service 
impounding  reservoir,  the  city  has  31  acres 
of  land,  about  12  acres  of  which  are  unim- 
proved woodland.  The  remainder  com- 
prises the  reservoir  and  filter  plant  with 
their  surrounding  lawns,  terraces,  drives, 
picnic  groves,  shrubbery  beds  and  floral 
designs.  In  the  picnic  grove  numerous 
swings,  seesaws,  tables  and  benches  are 
provided;  also  three  picnic  stoves  similar 
to  the  one  illustrated.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  grounds,  exclusive  of  watching, 
for  the  last  year  was  as  follows: 

Care  of  grounds $955-90 

Repairs  to  drives  and  walks. .  187.59 

Floral  decorations 155-50 

Sundry  tools  and  supplies.  . .  .  roi.i8 

'     Repairs  to  fountains 27.21 

Total  $1,427.47 

The  intermediate  service  distributing 
reservoir,  known  as  Hampden  Reservoir,  is 
located  within  the  city  limits  along  the  slope 
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PICNIC    STOVE    AT    HAMPDEX 
GROUNDS 

of  Mount  Penn.  The  property  under  con- 
trol of  the  Water  Department  at  this  point 
takes  in  41  acres  of  land,  35  of  which  are 
improved.  The  improvements  consist  of 
terraces,  lawns,  drives,  walks,  shelters,  pic- 
nic groves,  swings,  seesaws,  tables,  benches, 
sand  box,  fountains,  three  picnic  stoves, 
shrubbery  beds  and  floral  designs.  A  view 
of  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds,  and  of 
a  picnic  stove,  is  given.  In  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  of  the  main  entrance,  the 


PICNIC   GROVE,   EGELMAN   RESERVOIR   GROUNDS 
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trees  in  the  foreground  on  the  right  were 
planted  14  years  ago — an  excellent  indica- 
tion of  the  showing  that  can  be  made  in  this 
time  from  a  small  tree  less  than  one  inch  in 
diameter.  The  one  to  the  right  is  a  tulip 
tree,  and  the  one  to  the  left  of  it  is  a  sugar 
maple.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  these 
grounds  is  as  follows : 

Care  of  lawns  and  grounds.  .$1,938.83 

Lighting 607.56 

Repairs  to  drives  and  walks. .  236.41 

Floral  decorations 15785 

Repairs  to  swings 42.24 

Miscellaneous     repairs     and 

supplies    51.20 

Total $3,034-09 

At  Antietam  Lake,  the  intermediate  ser- 
vice impounding  reservoir,  the  city  owns 
276  acres  of  land  along  the  streams  supply- 
ing the  reservoir.  Part  of  this  property  is 
woodland  and  over  the  rest  trees  have  been 
planted  with  the  aim  of  making  a  forest  of 
the  entire  tract.  The  amount  expended  on 
the  care  of  the  land  was  $429.86,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  for  keeping  down 
weeds  and  underbrush. 

At  Bernhart  Reservoir,  the  low  service 
impounding  reservoir,  there  are  38  acres  of 
land  in  control  of  the  department,  15  acres 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  reservoir  and 


settling  basin.  Part  of  the  remainder  is 
improved  with  walks,  drives,  picnic  groves 
and  lawns.  The  maintenance  of  the 
grounds  cost  $625.41. 

The  Maiden  Creek  Pumping  Station 
grounds  embrace  26  acres  of  land,  located 
7.  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
grounds  not  occupied  by  buildings  are  laid 
out  in  drives,  walks,  lawns  and  groves,  the 
maintenance  of  which  cost  $770.38. 

The  high  service  distributing  reservoir, 
called  the  Buttonwood  Street  Reservoir, 
located  within  the  city  limits  along  the 
slope  of  Mount  Penn,  is  covered  with  a  con- 
crete roof  of  floor  slab,  beam  and  girder 
construction,  covered  over  with  earth  and 
sodded.  A  block  of  ground  in  front  of  the 
reservoir  has  been  purchased  to  be  used  for 
playground  or  park  purposes,  but  has  not 
as  yet  been  improved.  The  maintenance  of 
lawns  and  terraces  has  cost  $371.16. 

The  grounds  about  the  Antietam  and 
Bernhart  Filters  are  improved  with  drives, 
walks,  sodded  terraces,  lawns,  shrubbery 
beds  and  trees,  and  cost  for  maintenance 
respectively  $707.40  and  $351.40.  A  plan 
of  the  layout  of  the  grounds  at  the  Antie- 
tam Filters  is  given.  Not  all  the  walks  and 
beds  shown  have  been  completed,  but  they 
will  be  finished  as  soon  as  funds  are  avail- 
able. 
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GEORGE  W.  BATCHELDER 


LEWIS  M.  BANCROFT 


WILLARD  KENT 


MILLARD  F.  HICKS 


ROBERT  SPURR  WESTON 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND 
WATER-WORKS  AS- 
SOCIATION, 

holds  its  Annual  Convention  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  18 
and  19,  1912.  The  officers  of  the 
organization,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted,   are: 

PRESIDENT 

GEORGE  W.  BATCHELDER 

Worcester,  Mass. 

SECRETARY 

WILLARD  KENT 
Narragansett   Pier,    R.   I. 

TREASURER 

LEWIS   M.    BANCROFT 
Reading,    Mass. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

J.  WALDO  SMITH 

New   York.   N.   Y. 

FRANK  A.   McINNES 

Boston,   Mass. 

MILLARD  F.  HICKS 

Portland,  Me. 

JOHN  H.   COOK 

Paterson.   N.   J. 

MORRIS  KNOWLES 
Pittsbure,   Pa. 
ROBERT  SPURR  WESTON 
Boston,  Mass. 
The  portraits  of  all  of  the  above 
are   here   published,   with   the  excep- 
tion  of  Messrs.   Cook   and   Knowles, 
whose    photographs    were    not    avail- 
able   at  the   time    of   going   to   press. 
The    Executive    Committee    of   the 
.Association    consists    of    the    officers 

GEORGE  A.  STACY 

Marlboro,   Mass. 

JOHN  J.   KIRKPATRICK 

Holyoke,   Mass. 
RANDOLPH  BAINBRIDGE 
Quincy,   Mass. 
The      Finance      Committee      com- 
prises: 

ALBERT  L.  SAWYER 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

FRED  D.  BERRY 

Hartford,   Conn 

JOHN  W.  MORAN 

Gloucester,  Mass. 


J.  WALDO  SMITH 


FRANK   A.    McINNES 
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The  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  Worcester 


By  George  W.  Batchelder 

Water  Commissioner 


THE  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  an  in- 
land community  of  160,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  no  large  stream  or  lake 
from  which  to  draw  water,  and  is,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  depend  upon  reservoirs 
for  the  storage  of  water  gathered  from 
small  streams  running  to  the  west  of  the 
city.  These  streams  and  reservoirs  are, 
fortunately,  located  on  high  land,  so  the 
entire  supply  is  delivered  in  the  city  by 
gravity. 

The  varying  levels  of  the  reservoirs  and 
of  the  city  itself  have  made  it  necessary  and 
very  advantageous  to  develop  a  high  and 
low  service  system.  The  high  service  sys- 
tem is  supplied  by  the  waters  of  Kettle 
Brook,  impounded  in  four  reservoirs  hav- 
ing a  combined  storage  of  811,000,000  gal- 
lons and  a  watershed  of  2,623  acres;  and 
by  the  waters  of  Lynde  Brook,  impounded 
in  Lynde  Brook  Reservoir,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  700,000,000  gallons  and  a  water- 
shed of  1,870  acres. 

The  high-service  water  is  drawn  directly 
from  Lynde  Brook  Reservoir  through  two 
cast-iron  pipes,  24  inches  and  20  inches,  re- 


spectively, and  is  distributed  through  the 
business  part  of  the  city  under  a  pressure 
of  approximately  145  pounds.  It  is  used 
principally  for  fire  protection  in  the  center 
of  the  city  and  for  supplying  the  hills  which 
completely  surround  Worcester. 

The  low-service  system  consists  of  two 
reservoirs  located  in  the  town  of  Holden, 
about  six  miles  northwest  of  Worcester, 
and  having  a  watershed  of  3,348  acres. 
These  two  reservoirs  are  called  Tatnuck 
Brook  No.  i,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
730,000,000  gallons,  and  Tatnuck  Brook  No. 
2,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  257,000,000 
gallons.  Water  is  drawn  to  the  city  from 
these  reservoirs  under  a  pressure  of  80 
pounds  at  City  Hall. 

The  waters  of  all  the  reservoirs  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  city  without  filtration  or 
treatment  of  any  sort,  and  Worcester  has 
long  been  known  as  having  excellent  clear 
and  pure  water.  The  watersheds  are 
sparsely  inhabited  and  a  close  and  frequent 
inspection  is  made  of  all  the  buildings 
where  any  possible  drainage  can  reach  the 
sheds;  while  the  shores  of  the  reservoirs 


THE  MONSTER  I.IOO-FOOT  DAM   UNDER   CONSTRUCTION  AT  KENDALL  RESERVOIR 
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THE    PARTING    OF    THE   WAYS 
Diversion  of  Asnebumskit  Brook  at  Pine  Hill  Reservoir 


HIGH    WATER    AT   HOLDEN    RESERVOIRS 
Water  Flowing  over  Spillway  in  March,  for  the  First  Time  in  Two  Years 
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are  kept  clean  and  free  from  anything 
which  could  contaminate  the  waters. 

The  meter  system  was  adopted  in  Wor- 
cester as  soon  after  the  system  was  estab- 
lished as  practicable,  and  the  use  of  meters 
has  become  almost  universal.  Practically 
all  of  the  places  unmetered  at  the  present 
time  are  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  set 
and  read  meters  and  a  few  summer  cot- 
tages. 

The  compulsory  metering  of  private  fire 
lines  was  adopted  in  1904,  and  has  resulted, 
together  with  the  meter  system,  in  keeping 
the  daily  rate  per  capita  down  to  64  gal- 
lons— a  low  consumption  for  a  city  where 
such  large  quantities  of  water  are  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  has  made  it 
necessary  to  increase  its  water  supply,  and 
a  new  watershed,  called  the  Asnebumskit 
Brook,  located  to  the  northwest  in  the 
towns  of  Holden,  Paxton  and  Rutland,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  6,114  acres,  was  taken  Feb- 


ruary 15,  1912.  Here  a  reservoir  to  con- 
tain 813,000,000  gallons  is  in  process  of 
construction  and  should  be  completed  early 
in  1913. 

The  organization  of  the  Worcester 
Water  Department  consists  of  a  water 
committee  of  seven  members  of  the  city 
council,  to  whom  are  referred  all  legislative 
afifairs  of  the  Department.  The  executive 
work  of  the  Department  is  conducted  by 
one  commissioner,  who  has  charge  of  the 
reservoirs  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
supply.  The  income  division  of  the  De- 
partment is  in  the  control  of  one  registrar, 
who  handles  all  matters  pertaining  to  rais- 
ing the  income  from  the  sale  of  water. 

The  city  of  Worcester  has  an  area  of 
38.41  square  miles,  a  valuation  of  $152,- 
000,000,  and  a  tax  rate  of  $17.40  per  $1,000. 
The  Water  Department  has  248  miles  of 
main  pipe,  162  miles  of  service  pipes,  16,942: 
services,  16,821  meters  and  2,303  fire  hy- 
drants. The  cost  of  the  water  works  to 
December  i,  191 1,  was  $5,425,719.56. 


A  Graphic  Method  of  Recording  Water  Works  Statistics 


The  accompanying  diagram  is  reproduced 
from  a  blue  print  issued  in  connection  with 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Water  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
shown  by  this  diagram,  meters  have  been 
added  at  the  rate  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  per 
annum  for  several  years  past,  this  work  be- 


ing coincident  (since  1906)  with  very  ex- 
tensive underground  surveys  for  the  detec- 
tion of  leaks.  The  combined  result  of  these 
two  activities  has  been  a  marked  reduction 
in  both  the  total  and  per  capita  water  con- 
sumption. [For  further  details  see  The 
American  City,  January,  1912,  page  428.] 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  WATER  CONSUMPTION,  SERVICES,  METERS  IN  USE,  AND  UNDER- 
GROUND LEAKS  FOUND,  1896  TO  1911,  WATER  DEPARTMENT, 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


Sewage  Disposal  by  the  Imhoff  Tank  System 

By  George  L.  Robinson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


WHEN  a  town  council,  inspired  by  its 
own  appreciation  of  the  economic 
and  sanitary  value  of  sewage  dis- 
posal, or  prompted  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
state  board  of  health,  comes  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  problem,  numerous  questions 
at  once  present  themselves.  The  chief 
among  these  are  the  necessity,  the  manner 
and  the  cost. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  to  discharge  untreated  sewage 
into  any  body  of  water  which  is  used  for 
drinking  purposes  or  for  bathing,  or  from 
which  shell  fish  are  taken,  is  at  once  repul- 
sive to  the  sense  of  decency,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  actual  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  community.  No  matter  how  small  the 
amount  of  sewage  discharged,  and  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  there 
is  still  danger  of  the  spread  of  disease.  Of 
course,  in  very  large  bodies  of  water,  where 
the  dilution  is  great,  this  danger  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  It  is,  however,  well  to  know 
that  drinking  water  taken  from  rivers  and 
lakes  which  have  received  sewage  even  at 
remote  distances  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
typhoid  epidemics.     Then,  again,  at  public 


baths  and  water  resorts,  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  other  manifestations  develop  when  the 
water  is  subjected  to  sewage  pollution. 

The  amount  of  real  money  loss  due  to  the 
illness  or  death  of  persons  so  exposed,  and 
the  incidental  losses  the  community  suffers,, 
cannot  be  computed. 

The  manner  of  treating  sewage  for  puri- 
fication of  course  depends  upon  many  con- 
ditions, which  change  in  varying  localities. 

Thus  the  sewage  from  a  manufacturing 
city  with  a  large  amount  of  trade  water 
might  require  a  wholly  different  plant  from 
a  city  made  up  largely  of  residences.  At 
the  same  time  the  topography,  the  proxim- 
ity of  large  bodies  of  water — river,  lake  or 
ocean — the  available  site  of  proper  size,  the 
length  of  sewer  system,  the  need  of  pump- 
ing all  or  part  of  the  sewage,  are  elements 
which  influ.ence  the  design. 

The  question  of  sewage  purification  was- 
first  seriously  studied  in  the  United  States- 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  when  a  series 
of  experiments  were  carried  out  at  the  city 
of  Lawrence  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drown.     These  investiga- 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  PLANT  AT  ESSEN-NORTH,  GERMANY 

In  operation  since  June,  1911.  Eighteen  Imhoflf  tanks,  30  feet  in  diameter,  33  feet  deep;  180,000 
inhabitants.  Sewage  flow,  17,000,000  U.  S.  gallons  daily.  Combined  system.  Flowing-through-time, 
1   hour.     Sludge-drying  beds,    1.3   acres.     Sludge-decomposition    chamber,   230,000   cubic  feet. 
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tions  stimulated  an  interest 
which  has  been  spreading  over 
the  country  ever  since.  En- 
gineers, chemists  and  bacteri- 
ologists have  given  much  time 
and  thought  to  developing  the 
most  economical  and  yet  most 
efficient  methods  to  meet  the 
many  conditions. 

Of  course,  the  first,  or 
"natural,"  method  is  to  dis- 
charge untreated  sewage  di- 
rectly into  the  nearest  water- 
course, and  if  the  dilution  is 
enough,  as  in  some  such  river 
as  the  Mississippi  in  its  lower 
reaches,  this  may  pass  as  satis- 
factory. 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  by 
screens  the  coarse  suspended 
matter  and  permit  the  impuri- 
ties in  solution  to  reach  the  river. 

After  this  comes  a  great  number  of 
methods  of  sewage  treatment,  among  which 
we  have  the  septic  tank,  the  settling  tank 
and  their  modifications  as  preliminary 
steps  for  the  removal  of  suspended  matter; 
and  contact  beds,  sprinkling  beds,  trickling 
and  sand   filters,   for   the   secondary   treat- 


Sewage  SetHing  Tank. 

1.000  Inhabifanh 

50.000 U.S.gala.  daily 

Capacity  ofseHling  basin  74Sch.ft. 

Flowing-lhrough-Hme  2hours 

Capacity  oFtludge  -decomposing 

chtmbtr  1900cb./t. 


The  sludge-drying  beds  are  divided  into  sections  by  wooden  partitions 
in  order  to  aid  in  the  proper  distribution  of  the  sludge  and  allow  the 
wlioie  of  the  bed  to  be  used  to  better  effect.  After  lying  on  the  beds 
from  three  days  to  a  week  the  sludge  can  be  removed.  .'\  convenient 
nulhod  for  this  removal  is  to  shovel  the  sludge  into  small  dump  c.irs 
running  on  rails.  The  rails  in  the  separate  sections  arc  connected  by 
means  of  turn-tables  to  the  main  track  leading  to  the  sludae  <lunip. 
Some  little  of  the  fine  surface  sand  on  the  beds  is  lost  during  the  sludge 
removal,    and    this    should    be    replaced    when    necessary. 


This  form  of  horizontal-flow  tank  is  suitable  for  installations 
where  one  or  more  single  tanks  are  required.  Its  simplicity  of 
(  onstruction  and  operation  often  make  it  more  desirable  than  the 
single  tank   of  the  radial-flow   type. 


nient  of  removing  the  organic  matter  in  so- 
lution and  the  reduction  of  the  bacterial 
content. 

After  the  last  ten  years  of  experiment 
and  practice,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  most  efficient  method  to  bring  about  a 
high  bacterial  elimination,  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  the  least  sludge  to  be  handled 
and  produce  the  least  odor 
from  gas,  is  some  form  of 
settling  tank  working  in 
conjunction  with  a  high- 
rate  sprinkling  filter.  A 
number  of  plants  of  this 
general  type  have  been 
built  and  operated  with 
considerable  success.  If 
the  filtrate  from  the 
sprinklers  passes  into  wa- 
ter from  which  public 
supply  is  taken,  it  fre- 
quently demands  an  addi- 
tional step  of  sterilization 
by  the  introduction  of  a 
hypochlorite  treatment  to 
insure  a  total  bacterial  re- 
duction. 

Among  the  many  new 
forms  of  tanks  now  in 
favor,  working  under 
American  conditions  but 
not  yet  proved  by  the  test 
of  time,  is  the  so-called 
Imhoff  tank,  named  from 
the  inventor  and  patentee, 
Dr.     Karl     Imhoff,     En- 


Sludge  Drying  Beds 
100.000  People. 
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gineer  of  the  Emscher  District,  Germany. 
This  tank  represents  the  best  theory  of 
rapid  setthng  of  the  solids  combined  with 
an  intense  bacterial  fermentation.  The  ar- 
rangement is  such  that  the  sewage  can  pass 
through  the  tank  at  a  very  high  rate  and 
yet  deposit  a  large  proportion  of  organic 
matter.  The  effluent  dees  not  become  putre- 
factive, and  hence  can  be  sprinkled  over 
the  stone  filters  with  a  minimum  chance  of 
odors.  Also,  it  is  claimed  that  the  sludge 
will  be  "rotted  out"  so  thoroughly  that  when 
it  is  passed  on  to  the  sludge  drying  beds  it 
can  be  handled  with  little  offense.  The  ac- 
companying cuts  show  typical  plans  and 
sections  of  Imhoff  installations.  The 
Pacific  Flush-Tank  Company,  of  New 
York,  represents  the  patentee  in  this 
country,  and  plants  of  this  design  may 
be   installed   in   ihc  United   States  by   pay- 


ing  a   moderate   royalty    to    the    patentees. 

The  cost  of  disposal  works  is,  of  course, 
variable,  depending  upon  the  design,  local 
price  of  material,  and  so  forth.  A  plant 
containing  the  several  parts  mentioned 
above — settling  tanks,  filters  and  steriliza- 
tion chamber — for  a  community  of  thirty 
thousand  people  might  cost  from  $70,000 
to  $100,000.  This  means  that  the  daily  flow 
of  sewage  through  such  a  plant  would  be 
about  3,000,000  gallons. 

In  order  to  approach  the  question  in- 
telligently, an  experienced  engineer  should 
l)e  retained  to  study  all  the  points  involved 
and  to  draw  up  a  plan  to  be  most  effective 
and  yet  at  the  least  cost.  In  some  states 
plans  must  be  submitted  to  the  state  health 
department  for  their  approval  before  the 
community  may  undertake  the  work  or 
even  issue  bonds  for  the  necessary  funds. 


F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION 


A    Lower    Record    of   Fire    Losses    for    Five 
Successive    Months 

July  was  the  fifth  successive  month  to  show  a  lower  record  of  fire 
losses  than  the  corresponding  period  of  191 1.  The  totals  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  these  live  months  of  1912,  as  compiled  from  the 
records  of  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  aggregate  $85,336,750,  as 
compared  with  $116,655,450  for  the  same  months  of  last  year.  The  very 
bad  showing  of  January  and  February,  however,  bring  the  totals  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1912  almost  up  to  the  191 1  figures  for  the  cor- 
responding period. 


Monthly  Lossks 


1910 

January    . . . 

.  $15,175,400 

February    . . 

■     15,489,350 

March 

.     18,465,500 

April   

.     18,091,800 

May    

.     18,823,200 

June    .• 

.     13,183,600 

July  

.     26,847,900 

August  . . . . 

.     21,570,550 

September  . 

.     11,700,000 

October    . . . 

.     37,188,300 

November   . 

.     16,407,000 

December  .. 

.     21,528,000 

T'ls  for  y'r. 

.$234,470,600 

I9II 

f  2 1, 922,450 
16,415,000 
31,569,800 
17,670,550 
21,422,000 
20,691,950 
25,301,150 
12,662,650 
11,333,250 
13,945,000 
18,680,600 
22,722,850 


I912 
$35,653,450 
28,601,650 
16,650,850 
16,349,400 
21,013,950 
16,103,450 
15,219,100 


Yearly  ixjsses 

1910 $234,470,600 

1909 203,649,200 

1908 238,562,250 

1907 215,671,250 

1906 459,710,000 

1905 175,193,800 

1904 252,554,050 

1903 156,195,700 

1902 149,260,850 

1 901 164,347,450 

1900 163,362,250 

1899 136,773,200 

1898 119,650,500 

1897 110,319,650 

1896 115,655,500 


Some  Leading  Types  of  Motor-Driven  Fire 

Equipment 

On  This  and  the  Two  Following  Right  Hand  Pages  are  Illustrated 
Nine  Different  Makes  of  Automobile  Fire-Fighting  Apparatus 


AMERICAN-LA    FRANCE    HOOK  AND  LADDER    TRUCK— USED  IN  MONTCLAIR,   N.  J. 
Equipped  with  Dayton  Airless  Tires 


r.OCOMOIilLE    CHEMICAL    ENGINE— USED    L\     WIlllE    PLAINS,     N.    Y. 


SEAGKAVE    COMBINATION     CAR— USED    IN     LOS     ANGELES,     CAL. 
Equipped  with   Svvinehart  Tires 
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Proposal  and  For  Sale  Notices 
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WATER  WORKS,    SEWERAGE    AND    SEWER 
AGE  PURIFICATION  SYSTEM 

DlackviUc.  S.  C. 
Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Blaekville,  S.  C,  until  8  P.  M.  Septemlier 
20,  1912,  for  the  furnishing  of  all  material  and  labor  for 
a  complete  Waterworks,  Sewerage  and  Sewerage  Purifica- 
tion System  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk,  Blaekville,  b.  C. 

Copies  of  the  specification  will  be  furnished  without 
charge  on  application  to  J.  Newton  Johnston,  Consult- 
ing Engineer,   Florence,   S.  C. 

Plans  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  engineer  at 
Florence,  and  at  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk,  Blaekville, 
S.    C.     Usual   rights  reserved. 

W.   A.   GYLES,  Clerk. 

A.   B.   HAIR,  Mayor. 

J.   C.   MATTHEWS,  Chairman. 

BITUMINOUS  MACADAM  ROAD 

Vineland,   N.   J. 

Sealed  proposals  will  he  received  by  the  Township  Com- 
mittee, Landis  Township,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  until 
2  P.  M.,  September  12,  1912,  a  the  City  Hall,  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  for  the  permanent  construction  of  the  road  known 
as  Landis  Avenue,  from  the  Borough  or  Township  line  to 
Spring  Road,  a  distance  of  7,700  feet,  34  feet  wide,  with 
a  broken  stone  macadam  road  with  bituminous  cement 
dressing. 

Bidders  are  invited  to  submit  proposals  on  tlic  follow- 
ing  types   of  construction: 

A — Macadam  with  bituminous  dressing  on  macadam 
foundation. 

B — Macadam  with  bituminous  dressing  on  gravi.1  foun- 
dation. 

The  work  is  to  be  done  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  survey,  plans,  profile,  cross-sections  and  specifications 
now  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  or  at  the  office  of  Clerk 
of  Township  Committee,  .Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  of- 
fice of  W.  VV.  Young,  Consulting  Enjiineer,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  at  which  places  the 
same  may  be  examined. 

Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  in 
the  sum  of  $1,'I00,  payable  to  the  Landis  Township  Com- 
mittee, Vineland,  N.  J.,  as  a  guarantee  of  faithful  per- 
formance. 

All   proposals  must   be  made   upon   blank   forms. 

The  Township  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
any  or  all  bids,  or  to  accept  any  bid  or  bids  and  later 
increase  or  reduce  the  quantities  and  amount  at  the 
prices  bid. 

C.  W.  MARSHALL,  Clerk  of  Landis  Township. 

W.   W.  YOUNG,  Consulting  Engineer. 

Dated:     August  21,  1912. 

SUPPLY  WAGON  FOR  SALE 

Supply  wagon,  built  by  ("oinbiu.ilioi  Ladder  Co.,  per- 
fect condition,  handsomely  painted,  carries  1,000  feet  2'A- 
inch  hose.     Horse  and  hand-pole,  rope  roel,  crowbar,  axe, 

ST 


laiitcnis.  New  Departure  Goiig,  basket,  iiiikd  and  brass 
uiiumcd.  For  price  and  pliolo  ap|ily  to  I'TKE  DEI'T., 
New   Canaan,  Conn. 

FINAL    DISPOSITION    OF    GARBAGE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Chicago,  111.,  August  13,  1912. 
Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago until  11  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  September  18,  1912,  at 
Room  No.  406,  City  Hall,  for  the  final  disposition  of 
garbage  for  a  period  of  five  (5)  years,  as  delivered  by  the 
City  of  Chicago,  beginning  September  1,  1913,  to-wit: 

5  years:  September  1,  1913,  to  August  31,  1918,  in- 
clusive. 

The  contract  will  be  awarded  by  the  City  Council  to 
the  responsible  bidder,  whose  bid  is  the  best  and  most' 
advantageous  to  the  City,  for  the  final  disposition  of 
garbage,  for  the  full  period  of  five  years  (5)  years  as 
mentioned  above. 

Proposals  for  bids  shall  provide  for — First:  Bids  on  tlie 
basis  of  using  a  site  provided  by  the  City,  which  site  shall 
he  located  either  outside  of  the  City  Limits  or  within  the 
City  Limits;  if  within  the  City  Limits  said  site  to  be 
located  along  the  Drainage  Canal  at  a  point  near  the 
Belt  Railroad  to  be  selected  by  the  City  Comptroller  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  wliicli  site  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  necessary  grading,  the  construction  of 
necessary  dock  facilities  and  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings thereon.  Second:  Bids  on  the  basis  of  the  bidder 
supplying  a  site  of  his  own,  located  outside  of  the  City 
Limits,  on  which  he  shall  make  all  improvements  at  his 
own  expense. 

Proposals  must  be  made  out  upon  blanks  furnished  at  ' 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Room 
No.  406,  City  Hall,  Chicago,  and  be  addressed  to  said 
Commissioner;  indorsed  "Proposals  for  Final  Disposition 
of  Garbage"  and  must  be  accompanied  with  twenty  thou- 
sand ($20,000.00)  dollars,  in  money,  or  a  certified  check 
for  the  same  amount  on  some  responsible  bank  located 
and  doing  business  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  made  pay- 
ai,  e  to  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
wliicn  sum  sha  be  subject  to  forfeiture  in  case  of  failure 
to  enter  into  the  contract  if  awarded  to  such  1  idder,  as 
stt   forth   in   the   proposals. 

Each  proposal  must  he  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of 
the  bidder  or  his  or  its  duly  authorized  agents,  showing 
that  no  person,  firm  or  corporation,  other  than  such 
bidder,  has  any  interest  whatever  in  such  proposal  or  the 
proposed  contract,  and  that  such  proposal  is  made  with- 
out connection,  connivance  or  collusion  with  any  other 
firm,  person  or  corporation.  Where  such  affidavit  is  pur- 
ported to  be  made  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  the  same 
must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  evidence  of  such 
agency.  Proposals  not  so  accompanied  will  be  rejected 
as   informal. 

No  proposal  will  be  considered  unless  the  party  offering 
il  sliall  furnish  evidence  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  that  lie  has  the  necessary  facilities  together  with 
sufficient  pecuniary  resources  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of 
the  contract  and  specifications,  provided  such  contract 
should   be   awarded   to  him. 

L.  E.  McGANN,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
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COUPLE-GEAR    AERIAL    TRUCK— USED    IN     NEW     YORK    CITY 


WHITE    CHASSIS,    EQUIPPED    BY    TAMES    BOYD  &  -BRO.,   INC.,   INCLUDING  KANAWHA 

50-GAl!:^  CHEMICAL  TANK— USED   IN?  WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

Equil)|)!-'l    "itli    Uiamoiia   Tires 


WEBB    MOTOR-DRIVEN    PUMPING    ENGINE— USED    IN     ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
Equipped  with  Fisk  Tires 
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A  Clean  Road   Oil 

Will  please  your  most  particular  citizens 

TASSCOIL 

The  Perfect  Dust  Layer 

Stainless        Odorless        Water-White 
Can    be  applied    from   an   ordinary   street  sprinkling    cart 

Send  for  our  New  Pamphlet 

Sole  Manufacturers 

The  Alden  Speare's  Sons   Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


ASPHALTOILENE 


A  Liquid  Bitumen 

for 


2 


Macadam,  Gravel  or  Dirt   Roads 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

The  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 

IttttttttttvtttvtttvvtttttttvtvttvtvtttvtvttttttvvtvttvvvttttttI 
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KNOX     "LIFE-SAVING"    TYPE    CAR— USED     IN     SPRINGFIELD,     MASS 


ROBINSON    TKirr.K    MOTOR    FIRE     EXGIXK  -  USED     IX     SIOUX     CITY,     TA. 
C.  J.  Cross  &  Co.,  Eastern  Agents 
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KEEPS  DOWN  COMPLAINTS  AS  WELL  AS  DUST 

PRIME  WHITE 
ROAD  OIL 

will  not  only  keep  the  dust  from  rising, 
but  will  also  keep  complaints  from  aris- 
ing, such  as  are  sometimes  heard  where 
other  methods  of  dust  prevention 
are  used. 

Would  you  like  to  see  photographs 
of  streets  and  roads  treated  with  Prime 
White  Road  Oil,  together  with  samples 
of  the  material  itself?  It  will  keep  dust 
down  at  less  expense  than  water  sprink- 
ling, besides  which  it  keeps  your  atmos- 
phere clear  and  helps  to  banish 
mosquitoes. 

Prime  White  Road  Oil  is  colorless, 
odorless,  stainless  and  trackless.  No 
matter  what  preparation  you  have  been 
using  in  the  past  for  the  elimination  of 
dust,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  our 
])roduct,  Sanjples  and  full  information 
sent  free  of  charge. 

Good  Roads  Improvement  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Auburn  Avtnue,  Cincinnati 
Treated  with  Prime  White 
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DUSrouj 


The  oldest  and  best 
known  unobjection- 
able dust  preventive 
on  the  nnarket. 

™DUsroLiN|« 


SUMMIT,  N.J. 


PHONE   33 


Road  to  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

IMO    DUST 

This  month  traffic  increases:    Save  your 
roads  —  eliminate   dust   nuisance,  by  using 


Granulated    Calcium    Chloride 

Roads  so  treated  need  no  sprinlsling  and  are  always 
cool,  clean  and  sanitary. 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  has  no  odor, 
does  not  stain  or  discolor  and  will  not  dry  out. 

It  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  and  retains  it  in 
the  driest  weather.  It  works  into  the  road  and  aids 
the  natural  cementing  of  rock  and  soil. 

It  costs  less  per  year  and  is  much  more  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  than  any  other  road  binder. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Road  Book 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Wlien  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  American   Cixy. 
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Suggestions  for  an  Ordinance 

To  Provide  for  Fire  Limits  and  the  Construction  of  Buildings  in 
Small  Towns  and  Villages 


m 


Be  it  ordained  by  the of  the 

of as  follows: 

Section  i.  The  following  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  fire  limits:  Begin- 
ning at 

(Insert  here  boundary  of  the  fire  limits,  which 
should  include  the  business  district  and  several 
blocks  around  it;  it  should  also  include  manu- 
facturing sections  and  any  small  mercantile  sec- 
tion.) 

to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  Every  building  hereafter  erected  or 
altered  within  the  fire  limits  shall  be  enclosed 
on  all  sides  with  walls  constructed  wholly  of 
stone,  brick,  Portland  cement  concrete,  or 
other  hard  incombustible  materials,  and  have 
roof  coverings  of  incombustible  material.  Any 
existing  frame  building  within  these  limits 
which  may  hereafter  be  damaged  by  fire,  decay 
or  otherwise  to  an  amount  greater  than  one- 
half  of  its  value  may  not  be  repaired. 

Sec.  3.  The  use  of  any  building  now  erected 
or  to  be  built  within  the  fire  limits  as  a  public 
garage  is  prohibited. 

Sec.  4.    No  frame  or  wooden  structure  shall 

be    built    hereafter    in    the of 

within  the  fire  limits  as  given  herein,  or  as 
from  time  to  time  they  may  hereafter  be 
established,  except : 

a.  Temporary  one-story  frame  buildings 
for  the  use  of  builders,  within  the  limits  of 
lots  whereon  buildings  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, or  on  adjoining  lots. 

b.  One-story  sheds  not  over  15  feet  high, 
with  sides  and  roof  covered  with  fireproof 
materials,  but  a  wooden  fence  is  not  to  be 
used  as  the  back  or  side  thereof,  nor  shall 
they  cover  an  area  exceeding  2,500  square 
feet. 

c.  Fences  of  wood  not  over  10  feet  high. 

d.  Wooden  signs  on  buildings  not  over  2 
feet  high. 

e.  Piazzas  or  balconies  not  to  exceed  10 
feet  in  width  nor  extending  more  than  3  feet 
above  the  second-story  floor  beams,  not 
joined  to  any  piazza  or  balcony  Of  another 
building,  and  with  roof  covered  with  some 
fireproof  material. 

/.  Small  outhouses  not  exceeding  150 
square  feet  in  superficial  area  and  8  feet  in 
height. 

g.  Grain  elevators  or  coal  pockets,  as  usu- 
ally constructed. 

Sec.  5.  Buildings  built  of  terra  cotta  or  con- 
crete hollow  blocks  are  hereby  limited  to  three 
stories,  or  not  to  exceed  40  feet  in  height,  and 
no  building  hereafter  erected  or  altered  shall 
exceed  4  stories,  or  55  feet  in  height,  unless  it 
be  of  fireproof  construction,  when  it  shall  not 
exceed  . . .  stories,  or  ...  feet ;  and  the  floor 
area   of   non-fireproof   buildings   between   fire 


walls  shall  not  exceed  the  following:  When 
fronting  on  one  street,  5,000  square  feet ;  when 
fronting  on  two  streets,  6,000  square  feet,  and 
when  fronting  on  three  streets,  7,500  square 
feet. 

Sec.  6.  All  external,  party  or  division  walls 
hereafter  erected  shall  be  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  support  the  load  to  be  superimposed, 
but  in  no  case  shall  a  stone,  brick,  hollow 
block  or  concrete  wall  be  less  than  12  inches 
thick,  except  that  reinforced  concrete  walls 
not  over  4  stories  and  not  exceeding  55  feet 
high,  may  be  10  inches  thick ;  the  ends  of  all 
floor,  ceiling  or  roof  beams  entering  a  wall 
from  opposite  sides  shall  be  separated  by  at 
least  8  inches  of  solid  masonry;  all  masonry 
walls  shall  be  carried,  full  thickness,  to  at  least 
2  feet  above  the  roof  surfacing  of  the  building 
and  be  properly  coped.  No  opening  in  an  in- 
ternal masonry  wall  shall  exceed  8  by  10  feet, 
and  all  such  openings  shall  be  protected  by 
standard,  automatic  fire  doors,  or  self-closing 
steel  fire  doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  open- 
ing, with  separation  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  Every  building,  except  private  dwell- 
ings and  churches,  shall  have  standard  fire- 
proof shutters,  or  wired  glass  in  metallic 
frarnes,  on  every  exterior  window  onening,  ex- 
cepting on  street  fronts,  or  where  no  other 
building  is  within  35  feet  of  such  openings. 

Sec.  7.  All  openings  through  floors  for 
stairs  or  elevators,  in  buildings  used  above  the 
first  floor  for  business  purposes  or  for  public 
assemblage,  must  be  separately  enclosed  by  par- 
tition .  If  fireproof  material  is  not  used,  the 
enclosure  to  be  not  less  than  i]4  inches  thick, 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  matched  boards. 
There  must  be  provided  a  door  of  the  same 
thickness  at  each  flight  or  opening,  constructed 
of  double  thickness  of  matched  boards;  said 
door  to  be  mounted  by  wrought  iron  hinges, 
latches  and  catches,  and  to  be  self-closing;  or 
the  opening  through  the  floor  may  be  equipped 
with  an  automatically  closing  trap  door  ll4 
inches  thick,  made  of  two  thicknesses  of 
matched  boards,  covered  on  the  under  side 
with  tin,  the  trap  door,  when  closed,  to  extend 
beyond  the  opening  on  all  sides. 

Sec.  8.  No  frame  building,  hereafter  erected 

or  altered  within  the of ,  shall 

exceed  2  stories  in  height,  except  that  private 
dwellings  may  be  3  stories  high.  Every  build- 
ing hereafter  erected  must  have  a  roof  cover- 
ing of  incombustible  material,  and  no  existing 
roof  coverings  shall  be  renewed  with  other 
than  non-combustible  material,  nor  repaired 
with  otlier  than  incombustible  materials,  if 
damaged  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Sec.  g.  In  any  building  hereafter  erected, 
altered  or  repaired,  all  chimneys  shall  be  built 
of  brick,  stone  or  otlier  incombustible  material. 
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The  Carey  ELASTITE  Paving  Joint 

makes  better  brick,  concrete  and  wood-block  streets  and  concrete  sidewalks  at  less  cost.  ELASTITE  saves  time  and 
labor;  no  wood  spacing  strips  nor  pitch  filler  needed — a  perfect  joint  is  completed  when  ELASTITE  is  laid,  and  an 
ELASTITE  jointed  street  or  sidewalk  will  never  bulge  nor  buckle.     Ask  for  further  particulars — gel  a  sample — address 

The  Philip  Carey  Company 


General  Offices  and  Factories,  55  Wayne  Avenue,  Lockland,  Cincinnati 


AUcntown,  Pa. 
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THE   HOTCHKISS   SYSTEM 


Steel  Sidewalk  Forms 
Steel    Curb   Forms 

Steel  Curb  and  Gutter  Forms 


.Always  in  the  Lead 


Hundreds  of  Contractors,  Munic- 
ipalities and  Realty  Companies 
use  them. 


Ask  for  booklets  "Sidewalk  Science" 
and  "Curb  and  Gutter  Construction." 


HOTCHKISS  LOCK  METAL  FORM  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.    Dept.  M 
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Brick  chimneys  shall  have  walls  at  least  4 
inches  thick,  lined  continuously  on  the  inside 
with  well-burnt  terra  cotta  pipe  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flue  continuously  to  its  extreme 
height. 

All  chimneys  shall  be  topped  out  at  least  3 
feet  at  the  point  of  contact  if  a  flat  roof,  and 
at  least  2  feet  above  the  ridge  of  a  pitched 
roof.  No  chimneys  in  any  building  already 
erected,  or  hereafter  to  be  built,  shall  be  cut 
off  below,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  supported 
by  wood,  but  shall  be  wholly  supported  by 
stone,  brick  or  iron,  starting  from  the  founda- 
tion ;  and  all  chimneys  in  any  building  already 
erected,  or  hereafter  to  be  erected,  which  shall 
be  dangerous  in  any  manner  whatever,  shall  be 
repaired  and  made  safe  or  taken  down.  All 
wooden  beams  or  framework  shall  be  sep- 
arated at  least  2  inches  from  the  chimney,  and 
no  wood  furring  shall  be  used  against  or 
around  any  chimney,  but  the  plastering  shall 
be  directly  on  the  masonry  or  on  metal  lathing. 

The  fire-backs  of  all  fire  places  hereafter 
erected  shall  not  be  less  than  8  inches  in  thick- 
ness, of  solid  brickwork,  nor  less  than  12 
inches  if  of  stone.  When  a  grate  is  set  in  a 
fireplace,  a  lining  of  firebrick  at  least  2  inches 
in  thickness  shall  be  added  to  the  fire-back,  un- 
less soapstone,  tile  or  cast-iron  is  used  and 
filled  solidly  behind  with  fireproof  material. 

No  smoke  pipe  shall  be  placed  nearer  than 
9  inches  to  any  lath  and  plastered  or  board 
partition,  ceiling  or  any  woodwork. 

Where  smoke  pipes  pass  through  a  lath  and 
plastered  partition,  they  shall  be  guarded  by 
galvanized  iron  ventilated  thimbles  at  least  12 
inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  pipes,  or 
by  galvanized  iron  thimbles  built  in  at  least  8 
inches  of  brickwork. 

No  smoke  pipe  shall  pass  through  any  floor 
or  the  roof  of  any  building. 

All  heater  pipes  from  hot-air  furnaces, 
where  passing  through  partitions  or  floors, 
must  be  doubled  tin  pipes,  with  at  least  one- 
half  inch  air  space  between,  and.  no  5team  or 
hot-water  pipes  shall  be  nearer  than  i  inch  to 
any  woodwork. 

Sec.  10.  _  In  rows  of  frame-houses,  the  divid- 
ing partitions  between  houses  shall  be  built 
with  s-inch  studs,  filled  in  solid  with  4  inches 
of  brickwork  laid  in  mortar,  or  with  other  in- 
combustible material,  carried  to  under  side  of 


roof  boards.  Such  dividing  partition  shall  rest 
on  a  brick,  concrete  or  stone  wall  in  cellar. 
Where  it  is  impracticable  to  build  a  partition 
with  masonry  filling,  a  4-inch  stud  partition 
tilled  in  solid  with  mineral  wool,  held  in  posi- 
tion by  blocks  every  3  feet  in  height  and 
plastered  on  both  sides  with  hard  plaster  on 
metal  lathing  may  be  used  at  the  discretion 
ot  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  or  other 
enforcing  officer,  for  a  fire-retarding  dividing 
partition.  In  rows  of  more  than  three  houses 
every  alternate  division  wall  shall  be  con- 
structed of  solid  brickwork. 

Sec.  II.  All  stud  walls,  partitions,  furrings, 
stair  carriages  and  spaces  between  joists  in  all 
buildings  hereafter  erected  shall  be  effectively 
fire-stopped  in  a  manner  to  completely  cut  off 
communication  of  fire  through  concealed 
spaces. 

Sec.  12.  No  wall,  structure,  building  or  part 
thereof  shall  hereafter  be  built,  raised  or 
altered  until  a  statement  of  the  location  and 
materials  to  be  used,,  together  with  a  plan  of 
the  proposed  works,  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  or  other 
enforcing  officer,  who  shall,  if  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  herein  contained,  issue  a 
permit  for  the  proposed  construction. 

Sec.  13.  Any  and  all  persons  who  shall  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  or 
fail  to  comply  therewith,  or  who  shall  violate, 
or  fail  to  comply  with  any  order  or  regulation 
made  thereunder,  or  who  shall  build  in  viola- 
tion of  any  detailed  statement  of  specifications 
or  plans,  submitted  and  approved  thereunder, 
or  any  certificate  or  permit  issued  thereunder, 
shall  severally  for  each  and  every  such  viola- 
tion and  non-compliance,  respectively,  forfeit 
and  pay  a  penalty  in  the  sum  of  $25.  The  im- 
position of  one  penalty  for  any  violation  of 
this  ordinance  shall  not  excuse  the  violation  or 
permit  it  to  continue,  and  all  such  persons 
shall  be  required  to  correct  or  remedy  such 
violations  or  defects  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Sec.  14.  All  ordinances  and  parts  of  ordi- 
nances inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  15.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  from  and  after  the  passage  and 
legal  publication. 


This  proposed  ordinance  has  been  prepared  by  an  engineer  of  wide 
experience  in  fire  prevention  work.  Suggestions  or  criticisms  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  The  American  City  will  be  welcome.  As  indicated  in  the 
heading,  the  ordinance  is  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  smaller  municipal- 
ities, and  not  to  large  cities,  where  more  elaborate  restrictions  are  required. 
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BRICK 

^u     Permanent 
Pavement 

FollowinK  will  be  found  a 
Directory  of  some  of  the  well- 
known    Manufacturers    of 
Paving  Bricic  and  Block. 

^H 

Alton  Brick  Company 

Repressed  Block  and  Dunn  Wire-Cnt-Lng  Block 
ALTON,  ILL. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Bessemer  Block 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


BIG  FOUR  CLAY  COMPANY 

CITY    NATIONAL   BANK   BLDG. 
CANTON,  OHIO 


The  Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Clinton  Paving'   Brick  Company 

street  Paving  Brick  and  Block 
CLINTQN,  IND. 
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WILLIAM  H.   LOLLER 


JAMES   McFALL 


AT  DENVER.    COLORADO 

September    17-20,   1912, 

THE    INTERNATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION     OF 

FIRE  ENGINEERS 

will  liold  its  Fortieth  Annual  Con- 
vention. The  program  was  puh- 
lislied  in  the  August  number  of  The 
American  City,  page  177.  Por- 
traits of  four  of  the  five  officers  of 
the  Association  are  here  published. 
The  complete  list  of  officers  and 
directors  is  as   follows: 

PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  H.  LOLLER 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

FIRST    VICE-PRESIDENT 

H.   F.   MAGEE 
Dallas.  Texas 

SECOND    VICE-PRESIDENT 

THOMAS  W.  HANEY 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

SECRETARY 

JAMES  McFALL 
Roanoke,  Va. 

TREASURER 

GEORGE  KNOFFLOCK 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

DIRECTORS 

A.  V.  BENNETT 
Birmingham,    Ala. 

J.    Q.    HAWK 

Moline,  Ills. 

II    L.  STANTON 
Norwich.   Conn. 

[See  editorial  by  President  Lollcr, 
as  a  member  of  The  .'\mekican 
C'rrv's  Advisory  Board,  on  pages 
•JtU-20'2   of   this  issue.] 


GEORGE  KNOFFLOCK 


THOMAS  W.   HANEY 


Per  Capita  Fire  Losses  for  Cities 
of  20,000   Population   and   Over 

According  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  average 
per  capita  fire  loss  for  the  cities  of  20,000 
population  and  over  in  the  United  States 
during  1911  was  $2.62.  This  was  23  cents 
greater  than  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1910.  The  report  gives  the  following  com- 
parative classification  of  cities  of  20,000  or 
over,  grouped  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  per  capita  loss: 


No.  of  Cities 

Per  Capita  Loss                      1910  191 1 

Less  than  25  cents 5  3 

25  to  49  cents 18  20 

50  to  74  cents ; 22  33 

75  to  99  cents 32  30 

$1.00  to  1.49 56  53 

1.50  to  1.99 36  34 

2.00  to  2.49 34  27 

2.50  to  2.99 23  20 

3.00  to  3.49 8  24 

350  to  3.99 13  13 

4.00  to  4.99 18  10 

5.00  to  5.99 14  6 

6.00  to  7.99 12  14 

8.00  to  9.99 3  4 

10.00  and  more 4  10 
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COPELAND-INGLIS  SHALE  BRICK  COMPANY 
Copeland-Ini^lis  BlocK 

BIRMINGHAM  ALABAMA. 


THE  DANVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY 

Danville  Repressed  &  Dunn's  Wire-Cut-Lug  Blocks 
DANVILLE,  ILL. 


DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 

"  Medal "    Paving    Block 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
"McAVOy    -BLOCK." 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

"Metropolitan"  Block 
CANTON  ....         OHIO 


The  Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PA. 
DUNN  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCKS 

Fire  Clay  Shale 


STERLING    BRICK    COMPANY 

ITRIFIED  PAVING 
WIRE-CUT-LUG 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


OLEAN  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCKS 
DUNN'S  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCKS 


Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co, 
TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
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Boy  Scouts  to  Aid  in  Fire  Prevention 


IN  pursuance  of  a  plan  to  make  the  train- 
ing and  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  not  only  helpful  to  themselves 
and  to  those  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact, but  also  to  the  entire  community,  state 
and  nation,  new  phases  of  Scout  work  are 
being  developed  in  all  fields  of  community 
welfare.  From  all  over  the  country  the  Na- 
tional Headquarters,  at  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  have  received  valuable  aid 
in  compiling  information  and  instruction 
along  the  different  lines  of  development. 
Great  success  is  anticipated  in  the  work 
with  boys  in  forest  protection  and  refor- 
estation, city  fire-fighting  and  prevention, 
animal  and  bird  conservation,  war  against 
the  fly  and  the  mosquito,  civic  health,  etc. 

In  considering  the  aid  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  can  give  to  the  cities  in 
fighting  fire,  two  questions  arise :  What  can 
the  Boy  Scouts  do  in  case  of  an  actual  fire? 
And  what  can  they  do  to  prevent  fires? 
Valuable  suggestions  on  these  two  subjects 
have  been  received  from  fire  chiefs,  com- 
missioners, inspectors  and  fire  insurance 
companies.  These  suggestions,  compiled 
and  condensed  into  a  practical  form,  com- 
prise the  instruction  and  information  which 
the  leaders  plan  to  give  to  the  boys  of  the 
organization. 

The  following  advice  for  boys  has  been 
submitted  by  Fire  Commissioner  Charles  H. 
Cole,  of  Boston,  embodying  recommenda- 
tions by  Chief  Mullen  and  Deputy  Chief 
Grady,  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department. 

I. — Ringing  of  Alarms 

1.  Know  the  number  and  location  of  the  fire 

alarm  box  nearest  your  house. 

2.  Be  sure  that  your  father,  mother  and  the 

rest  of  your  family  know  the  location 
of  the  nearest  fire  alarm  box. 

3.  Go  to   the   nearest   fire   station   and  learn 

how  to  give  an  alarm. 

4.  In  case  of  fire  keep  cool.    Run  to  a  box  at 

once  and  pull  the  alarm.  Opening  the 
door  rings  the  bell  but  does  not  give 
the  alarm.  After  the  door  is  opened 
pull  down  the  hook  that  you  will  find 
inside  the  box.    This  gives  the  alarm. 

5.  Stand  at  the  box  until  the  engines  arrive, 

so  that  you  may  tell  the  firemen  where 
the  fire  is. 

6.  In  case  of  a  fire  in  your  house,  if  you  have 

a  telephone,  call  "Fire  Department — 
Emergency."  Wait  until  the  fire  alarm 
operator  comes  on  the  wire.  He  will 
ask  you  the  street  and  number  of  your 
house     and     your     telephone     number. 


Don't  leave  the  telephone  until  you 
have  answered  all  his  questions. 

7.  Never  pull   in   a   false  alarm.     Do  all   in 

your  power  to  prevent  other  scouts 
from  pulling  in  false  alarms.  Just  as 
much  damage  and  just  as  many  acci- 
dents may  occur  in  responding  to  false 
alarms  as  in  responding  to  alarms  of 
fire. 

II. — Fire  Prevention 

8.  Be    careful    how    you    use    matches.     Use 

only  safety  matches.  Always  keep  them 
in  metal  holders.  Don't  light  them  in 
closets  where  fight  dresses  or  materials 
are  hung.'  Don't  light  them  near  lace 
curtains. 

<j.  In  lighting  a  fire  in  a  stove  do  not  use 
kerosene  in  order  to  make  it  start 
quickly. 

10.  Keep  all  light  material,  such  as  cotton, 
muslin  or  lace,  away  from  stoves  and 
lighted  gas  jets. 

ii.  Never  look  for  a  gas  leak  with  a  lighted 
match,  candle  or  kerosene  lamp.  Notify 
the  gas  company ;  they  will  know  how 
to  locate  the  leak. 

12.  If  a   tire   has  started    in   a   room  in  your 

house,  do  not  open  the  doors  or  win- 
dows. Let  the  fire  department  do  that 
when  they  arrive. 

13.  If  you  know  of  any  place  in  your  neigh- 

borhood where  quantities  of  rubbish, 
shavings  or  paper  have  been  allowed  to 
accumulate,  notify  a  policeman  or  fire- 
man. 

14.  Notify  a  policeman  or  fireman  if  you  know 

of  any  obstruction  or  snow  or  ice  on  a 
fire  escape. 

15.  Never  use  gasoline  for  cleaning  purposes 

in  a  room.  The  fumes  that  gasoline 
gives  off,  when  confined  in  a  room,  will 
take  fire  from  a  lighted  match,  lamp  or 
gas  jet. 

16.  If    your    clothing   catches    fire    don't    run. 

Roll  yourself  in  a  blanket,  rug,  or  any- 
thing, so  as  to  smother  the  fire. 

17.  Do  the  same   thing  to  another  person   if 

his  clothing  is  afire. 

18.  In   case   of   fire    in   an   automobile,   throw 

sand  on  it. 

19.  Learn  how  to  handle  a   fire  extinguisher. 

Fire  extinguisher  heads  should  be  re- 
moved and  contents  stirred  once  a  year. 

20.  Learn  the  uses  of  stand-pipes  and  hose. 

21.  Learn  where  the  exits  and  fire  escapes  are 

in  your  school. 

22.  Don't  forget  what  you  have  been   taught 

in  school  about  your  fire  drill. 

23.  Give    a    copy    of    these    rules    to    all    the 

families  in  your  neighborhood. 

24.  Don't  put  hot  ashes  in  a  wooden  box  or 

barrel.     An   iron   barrel    is   the   proper 

thing. 
2^.  Don't   have  gas  jets  with   swinging  arms 

placed  near  windows. 
26.  Don't    thaw    water    pipes    with    anything 

aflame.    Use  hot  water  only. 
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THE  WABASH  CLAY  COMPANY 

Wabash  Repressed  2t  Dunn's  Wire-Cut-Lug  BlocKs 
VEEDERSBURG,  INDIANA 


■■" 

Wassail    Brick    Company 

Wassail  Shale  Paving  Block 
Glouster,  O. 

k                 J 

The  Standard 
Paving  Brick  Rattler 


Built  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Revised 
Specifications  of  the 

NATIONAL   PAVING  BRICK    MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

Material  and  Workmanship  first-class  throughout 
Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices 

THE  CERAMIC  SUPPLY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

COIvXJMBUS.    OHIO 


FACTSabou.  WEEDS 

There  is  only  one  way  to  be  permanently  rid  of  grass 
and  weeds — 

First — Both  tops  and  roots  must  be  killed; 

Second — The  ground  must  be  made  absolutely  barren 
as  regards  its  fertility. 

"HERBICIDE" 

The  Weed  Exterminator 

does  this  and  in  this  way  exterminates  — not  just  ki'ling 
temporarily.  A  barrel  (50  gallons)  makes  2,000  gallons 
of  strong  and  effective  treating  liquid  when  mixed  with 
water. 

This  covers  about  50,000  square  feet  of  solid  ground. 

For  cities  where  the  road.«  and  gutters  are  of  such  con- 
struction that  weeds  and  grass  grow  there,  and  where 
traffic  is  so  light  that  it  does  not  keep  them  down,  the 
use  of  "Herbicide"  is  a  source  of  great  economy. 

Our  booklet  on  "The  Weed  Problem"  will  be  sent  to 
any  interested  person  or  official.  Answers  to  questions 
or  quotation  on  any  quantity  will  be  gladly  given. 

Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  &  Westmoreland  Railway  Co., 

McKeesport,  Pa.,  May  31st,  1912. 
"Reade  Mfg.  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  quote  us  price  on  one  barre 
of  vour  'Herbicide.'  JIave  about  20  gallons  on  hand 
ana  would  require  about  50  gallons  more  to  cover  our 
road  this  season.  We  find  your  'Herbicide'  the  only 
weed  exterminator. 

Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Stocum,  Supt." 

THE   RCADE:   MFG.   CO. 

Agricultural    CKetnists 
1023  Orand  St.,  HoboRen,  N.  J. 


KILL  WEEDS;  DON'T  DIG  *EM  OUT 

Sprinkle  Streets,  Driveways,  Walks,  Gutters,  etc.,  with  Target  Brand  Weed 
Killer,  and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  and  all.  One 
application  is  sufficient   (or  an  entire  season 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

will  not  injure  marble,  cement  or  any  kind  of  stone,  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
owners  of  Estates,  Superintendents  of  Country  Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as 
the  most  efficient  weed  killer  on  the  market.  One  barrel  diluted  will  cover 
5,000  to  6,500  square  yards.     Send  for  folder. 

What  Other  People  Say: — "Certainly  the  best  I  have  used."  -J.  G  Wallemlscerd,  Buffalo 
Burial  Ass'n.  .  .  .  "It  is  quite  as  effective  as  other  makes  and  costs  less." — W.  T.  B.  Roberts 
&  Son,  Glenside.   .    .    .   "1  recommend  it  heartily." — Chas.  Murray,  Wa.shinf;ton  University 

OorlicuHural  Chemical  Co.,  662  Bullitt  BIdg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OADS 
►AVEMENT, 


Photographs  and  data  are  requested  for  possible  use  in.  this  department,  from  municipal 
officials,  city  or  county  engineers,  road  superintendents,  manufacturers  or  others  Imving  inter- 
esting information  on  subjects  relating  to  roads  and  pavements. 

Efficiency  Studies  in  a  Bureau  of  Highways 

The  Danger  of  Too  Intensive  Specialization  on  Paving  Specifications 
to  the  Neglect  of  Proper  Attention  to  Inspection  and  Permits 

By  W.  B.  Holton,  Jr. 

Of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


E1<"FJC1ENCY  movements  in  any  part 
of  municipal  government-  have  very 
often  verged  into  intensive  speciali- 
zation on  one  particular  problem.  There 
seems  to  be  such  a  tendency  developing 
among  those  interested  in  reorganization 
work  in  Highways  Bureaus.  It  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  conscientious  efforts  being 
made  to  standardize  paving  specifications 
to  advise  a  broader  outlook  on  the  high- 
ways situation. 

For  every  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  or  Engineer  of  Highways  engaged 
in  reorganization  studies  there  are  three 
main  problems  for  constructive  work:  Spe- 
cifications, inspection,  permits.  The  very 
commendable  efforts  made  to  standardize 
paving  specifications  are  widely  known  and 
appreciated,  but  it  may  be  well  to  take  care 
that  the  success  attained  in  that  one  branch 
does  not  obscure  the  remaining  imperfec- 
tions. 

Granting  that  success  in  part  has  fol- 
lowed the  attempts  to  standardize  specifica- 
tions, it  is  an  opportune  time  to  stress  the 
other  two  big  problems.  The  standardiza- 
tion of  specifications  is  inherently  an  en- 
gineering study.  Questions  of  inspection  and 
controlled  permits,  however,  involve  many 
things  which  are  outside  of  engineering 
technique.  Thus,  the  success  or  failure  of 
reorganization  work  in  these  two  branches 
will  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  attitude 
of  the  engineer  in  charge  towards  men 
whose  function  is  not  engineering,  but  none 


the  less  important.  The  successful  admin- 
istrator of  a  highway  bureau  must  not  only 
be  an  engineer,  but  also  one  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  and  know  how  to  use  sys- 
tematic reports  and  records — an  efficiency 
engineer.  If  we  eliminate  from  the  inspec- 
tion problem  the  actual  training  of  the  in- 
spector, the  remaining  difficulties  are  almost 
entirely  a  question  of  administration  and 
office  procedure.  The  permit  situation,  a 
most  vital  factor  in  the  proper  maintenance 
of  city  pavements,  necessitates  the  active 
and  hearty  cooperation  of  a  municipal  ac- 
countant with  the  municipal  engineer. 

Inspection  a  ^Distinct  and  Important 
Function 

The  question  of  controlled  inspection  for 
public  works — its  function  and  operation — 
is  stupendous,  and  so  very  important  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  any  great 
detail  concerning  it  in  this  article.  Accu- 
rate, honest  reports  of  work  needed  to  be 
done  and  work  completed  are  the  function 
of  the  inspection  division,  and  the  more 
widely  the  division  of  inspection  be  recog- 
nized as  a  separate  and  distinct  function 
within  the  highway  bureau,  the  more  hope 
there  is  for  efficient  inspection. 

The  question  of  functions  has  been 
spoken  of  so  often  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  a  fiuictionalized,  segregated 
i)udgct  that  there  may  possibly  be  some 
tendency  to  associate  function  solely  with 
the  financial  program.     The  ideal  adminis- 
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A  Train-Load  of 

BAIN  DUMP  WAGONS 


At  the  Bain  Wagon  Factory 
Made  for  the  South  Park  Board,  Chica^fo,  111. 

When  the  members  of  the  South  Park  Board  were  look- 
ing for  dump  wagons  for  use  in  the  parks  of  Chicago, 
they  investigated  all  makes  and  decided  that  the 

BAIN  DUMP  WAGON 

embodied  all  of  the  good  qualities  that  they  wanted. 

Why  not  get  the  same  kind  for  your  city? 

We  make  them  of  any  capacity,  from  one  and  one-third 
yards  to  four  yards. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES 

THE  BAIN  WAGON  COMPANY 

Main  and  Pearl  Sts.,         KENOSHA,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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trative  organization  of  any  department 
would  be  one  in  wliicli  the  sub-organization 
units  coincide  with  the  functional  lines. 
Inspection  is  most  certainly  a  clearly  de- 
fined function  within  a  Bureau  of  High- 
ways, and  as  such  the  organization  of  an 
inspection  division  should  be  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  construction,  maintenance  or 
i^ermit  divisions  within  the  same  bureau. 

A  properly  organized  division  of  inspec- 
tion for  a  highway  bureau  could  very  well 
be  made  a  part  of  a  Bureau  of  Inspection 
operating  for  an  entire  department  of  public 
works.  But  independent  of  the  general  or- 
ganization, the  one  essential  consideration 
for  a  highways  inspection  force  is  that  re- 
ports from  inspectors  must  come  directly 
to  the  administrative  officers  before  passing 
through  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in 
maintenance  or  construction.  The  inspec- 
tors must  invariably  be  the  eyes  of  the  ad- 
ministrative officers ;  their  reports  must  be 
the  basis  for  routine  approval  or  disap- 
proval on  tremendous  expenditures,  and  to 
make  the  inspection  force  responsible  to 
those  men  about  whom  they  are  expected 
to  report  invites  inaccuracy  and  dishonesty. 

If  we  were  to  plot  the  administrative  or- 
ganization of  a  bureau  of  highways,  the 
lines  from  the  division  of  inspection  would 
lead  directly  to  the  main  office — preferably 
to  a  filing  or  controlling  record  room.  This 
main  office  organization  must  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  administrative  officers, 
and  no  one  else.  This  is,  of  course,  but 
one  problem  in  the  general  question  of  effi- 
cient inspection,  but,  as  it  is  the  problem 
usually  overlooked,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  that  point  here.  The  training  of 
the  inspector,  providing  him  with  proper 
report  forms,  the  installation  of  an  efficient 
filing  system  with  comprehensive  sum- 
maries and  a  proper  districting  of  the 
city — all  are  problems  bearing  directly  on 
the  question  of  efficient  inspection.  These 
errors  have  been  fully  realized  and  cor- 
rected in  most  efficiency  studies;  but  the 
segregation  of  the  inspection  division  as  a 
fundamental  administrative  necessity  has 
been  too  often  overlooked. 

The  Control  and  Issuance  of  'Permits 

The  question  of  the  control  over,  and  the 
issuance  of,  permits  is  somewhat  different. 
Until  very  recently,  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  permit  question  as  it  affects  the 
proper  maintenance  of  highways  has  been 


belittled  and  almost  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  average  municipality.  In  this  respect 
the  larger  cities  have  been  most  to  blame, 
for  as  the  population  of  the  city  increases, 
particularly  in  intensity,  the  importance  of 
the  permit  problem  is  correspondingly  in- 
creased. The  writer  was  speaking  recently 
to  one  of  the  administrative  officers  of  a 
highways  bureau  in  New  York  City  regard- 
ing the  cut  situation.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
this  city  official  that  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
trouble  of  maintaining  pavements  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  has  been  due  to  im- 
proper permit  procedure.  This  statement 
seems  to  be  in  no  way  an  exaggeration  of 
the  facts.  Improper  workmanship  and 
miserable  control  of  permits  for  years  have 
ruined  pavements  worth  millions  of  dollars. 
The  figures  are  so  large  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  average  citizen  to  realize  just  what 
they  mean. 

A  very  interesting  case  was  found  on 
upper  Broadway  in  New  York  City,  where 
a  cave-in  in  the  street  pavement  brought  to 
light  a  concrete  mixing  box,  with  a  barrel 
or  two,  as  a  part  of  the  backfill.  In  Phila- 
delphia, for  years  the  Highways  Bureau, 
and  permit  division  in  particular,  has  been 
noted  for  the  lack  of  anything  which  in  the 
most  libeial  construction  of  the  term  could 
be  called  "system."  In  Pittsburgh  by  ordi- 
nance the  responsibility  of  a  certain  amount 
of  maintenance  was  thrown  upon  the  per- 
mittee, but  the  prompt  repair  of  cuts  or  any 
scientific  management  of  the  permit  pro- 
cedure was  absolutely  unknown.  Several 
cities  in  the  East  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  what  improper  control  of  permits 
has  meant  to  them.  Baltimore  retaliated 
by  raising  the  arbitrary  rates  for  deposit, 
and  establishing  a  special  force  for  the  in- 
spection of  permit  openings.  The  city  of 
Hoboken  ofifers  perhaps  the  most  flagrant 
example  of  what  property  owners,  plumbers 
and  public  service  corporations,  when  they 
are  allowed  to  run  wild,  will  do  the  pave- 
ments; on  a  number  of  streets  paved  with 
Belgian  block  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
determine  the  original  grade.  In  the  city 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  procedure  for  control 
of  permits  consisted  mainly  of  verbal  re- 
ports as  a  basis  for  charge  and  audit. 

Supervision  over  the  issuance  of  permits 
requires  judgment — an  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  application  for  permission  to 
use  the  street.  In  a  properly  organized 
permit    division,    routine    supervision    will 
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Protect  Your 
Asplialt 

Every  slat  bottom  wagon  leaks.  So  do  many  dump  wagons. 
Nothing  ruins  an  asphalt  street  quicker  than  the  constant 
trickling  of  sand  or  gravel  from  the  passing  wagons. 


Every  TROY  is  dust  tight.  That  is  why  TROY  Dump 
Wagons  are  used  by  more  city  departments  than  any 
other  make. 

We  build  ash  and  garbage  wagons  in  every  capacity.  Let  us 
quote  you  and  tell  you  all  about  them. 

GET    CATALOG    K 


THE  TROY  WAGON  WORKS  CO.,  Water  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 

ROBERT   W.    HUNT   &    CO.,   Engineers 

INSPECTION  CEMENT  &  PAVING  MATERIALS 

STRUCTURAL   STEEL  AND    ALL  MATERIALS    OF  CONSTRUCTIOxN 

Established  • Chicago  Pittsburgh  London  San  Francisco  Mexico  City 

Offices  at  •  New  Yorlc  St.  Louis  Montreal  Toronto  Seattle  Vancouver 

iviorse:     desxrucxor 

The  Disposal  by  Incineration  of  all  forms  of  Municipal,  Institutional  and  Trade  Waste 

Send  for  our  book,  "Disposal  of  Waste  by  Fire" 

ATKINSON-MORSE  iPESTRUCTOR  CO..  90  West  St.,  New  York 

Heenan  Destructors 

Sanitary  and  Economical  Disposal  of  City  Refuse  by  most  advanced 

European  Method 

The  Destructor  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York 

Controlling  all  U.  S.  Patents  and  Rights  of 
Heenan  &  Froude  and  Meldrum  Bros.,  Limited 
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consist  of  nothing  more  than  the  statement 
of  the  deposit  necessary,  and  the  time  Umit 
during  which  the  permit  will  be  valid. 
Some  small  degree  of  intelligence  is  re- 
quired for  the  determination  of  time  limits 
and  the  area  limits  for  permits  on  large 
building  operations;  but  in  the  main  the 
supervision  over  the  ordinary  routine  per- 
mits to  open  streets  is  very  simple,  but  still 
essential. 

Construction   and  Repair   of  Superstructures 

The  real  worth  of  the  supervisor  of  per- 
mits will  depend  on  his  ability  to  combine 
the  construction  and  repair  of  substruc- 
tures with  a  paving  improvement.  The  im- 
portance of  this  one  problem  cannot  be 
overstated.  The  writer  has  never  found 
any  city  where  sufficient  attention  was  be- 
ing devoted  to  this  question.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  any  Department  of  Public 
Works  should  include  a  stipulation  that  no 
permits  except  for  most  unusual  and  ex- 
ceptional emergencies  will  be  granted  on 
any  street  within  one  or  two  years  of  a 
paving  improvement.  In  order  to  be  fair 
to  the  property  owner  and  public  service 
corporations  —  and,  indeed,  to  other  city 
departments  having  to  do  with  substruc- 
ture— it  is  essential  that  proper  notification 
be  sent  to  all  concerned.  In  return  a  high- 
ways bureau  should  demand  absolute  and 
entire  supervision  over  backfill,  foundation 
and  the  pavement  proper.  They  should 
also  require,  if  they  have  the  power  which 
they  of  a  right  ought  to  have,  the  entire 
elimination  from  contracts  of  other  city  de- 
partments of  any  restrictions  or  privileges 
in  repaving  trenches,  cuts,  etc. 

The  saving  grace  of  the  above  statements 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  all  have  been, 
and  are,  making  strenuous  efforts  to  control 
the  permit  situation,  and  the  initial  results 
obtained  are  gratifying. 

Determining  the  Charge  Against 
the  Permittee 

In  order  to  determine  an  equitable  charge 
to  be  made  against  the  permittee,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  consider  several  factors.  The  act 
of  the  permittee  in  taking  out  a  permit  is  an 
act  for  the  specific  benefit  of  a  very  small 
group  of  people,  very  often  of  one  person. 
Thus,  considering  that  fact,  it  is  unfair 
that  any  part  of  the  cost  to  the  city  result- 
ing from  the  issuance  of  that  permit  should 


he  charged  to  the  taxpayers  generally. 
Modern  accounting  methods  will  establish 
a  special  fund  out  of  which  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  pavement 
would  be  paid  but  also  the  charges  for  in- 
spection and  clerk  hire.  In  this  connec- 
tion, where  it  is  advisable  to  permit  the 
various  public  service  corporations  to  enter 
into  private  contracts,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
stitute an  overhead  charge — an  arbitrary 
amount  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
square  yards  damaged  by  that  corporation 
for  a  given  period.  In  other  words,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  what  it  costs  on  the 
average  to  issue  the  permit  for  each  square 
yard  of  pavement  damaged.  This  is  a  pro- 
cedure simple  and  elastic  and  yet  obtaining 
from  the  public  service  corporations  an 
equitable  amount  as  their  share  of  the  cost. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  standardization,  the 
actual  basis  for  the  deposit  made  by  the 
permittee  is  one  of  particular  interest. 
Several  bases  for  this  cost  determination 
are  in  use.  One,  to  require  the  permittee 
to  put  up  bond  guaranteeing  proper  restora- 
tion of  pavement;  another,  to  establish  an 
arbitrary  amount  for  the  restoration  of  the 
pavement  without  regard  to  the  area  dam- 
aged; a  third,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
equitable  in  tfse  at  the  present  time,  to  re- 
quire the  deposit  of  an  arbitrary  amount 
per  square  yard.  A  peculiar  ordinance  now 
in  force  in  Philadelphia  has  an  interesting 
stipulation  regarding  deposit  rates.  The 
permittee  is  required  to  deposit  the  sum  of 
$13  for  permission  to  open  an  asphalt 
street — the  opening  not  to  exceed  three  feet 
in  width.  As  there  is  no  statement  of  the 
length  to  which  the  trench  might  extend, 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  that  if  it  were 
pointed  in  the  right  direction  it  might  run 
for  several  miles  without  any  additional 
cost. 

Undoubtedly,  the  arbitrary  rate  per 
square  yard  for  different  kinds  of  pave- 
ment is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  and 
simple  basis  for  charge,  but  :n  any  city  still 
burdened  with  15-year  guarantees,  or  where 
therfe  is  a  wide  variation  in  traffic  on  differ- 
ent streets,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
equitable  charge.  The  city  should  neither 
lose  nor  profit  by  any  deposit  required  on  a 
permit,  but  with  such  a  basis  this  will  be 
unavoidable. 

The  arbitrary  rate  for  deposit,  based  on 
the  contract  price  for  the  restoration  of  the 
pavement,    with     an     arbitrary     overhead 
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Buffalo   Pitts  Double   Drive  Tandem   Roller 


Buffalo  Pitts  Road   Rollers 

Our  patent  double  drive  tandem  rollers  are 
especially  designed  for  parks,  cemeteries  and 
for  rolling  all  kinds  of  block  and  plastic  pave- 
ments. 

Built  in  all  sizes,  2%  to  10  tons.  Write  for 
catalogue 

Buffalo    Steam    Roller    Company 

Boston  BUFFALO  New  York 


SLIDE 


GRADER  N2  1 

ditcher'   "4 
levelerNHo 


The  Best  All=Roand  Road  Machine 


MADE  IN 
TWO  SIZES 


NO.  1 

Weight,  650  Pounds 

2  Horses 


NO.  3 
Weight,  1,100 

Pounds 

2  or  4  Horses 

I  or  2  Men 


Two  strongly  built,  powerful,  litrlit  weight  Maclilnes 
that  tul&U  every  requirement  for  leveling,  grading  and 
ditching.  V^^lll  dig  a  V-shaped  ditch  from  20  inches  to  36 
inches  deep.  Flanged  wheels.  Will  not  skid.  Pivot 
axle.  Frame  30  Inches  from  the  ground.  Direct  lever 
connection  with  blade  permitting  instant  operation. 


FREE 


Write 


to-day   for  booklet  and 
good   roads   matter. 


special 


FREE 


GLIDE  ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

509  Huron  Street       MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Standard  Rollers 
General  Purpose  Rollers 
Spreading  Dump  Cars 
Road  Making  Sprinklers 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Any  Machine,  Imple- 
ment or  Tool  needed 
in  the  Construction 
of  Qood  Roadf . 


The  Best  Recommendation 
for  the 

New  York'Pon  Huron 

Boail  Boiler 

s  to  See  It  in  Actual  Oper- 
ation— on  the  Job 

That  is  what  we  are  an.xious 
to  have  you  do — see  it  in  oper- 
ation and  talk  with  the  man  at 
the  throttle. 

Our  booklet, "The  Aristocrat 
of  the  Road  Roller  World," 
tells  the  whole  story,  but  when 
you  write  for  it,  ask  where  the 
roller  can  be  seen. 

cAsk  for  'Booklet  No.  9 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 

PORT  HURON,  MICH. 


.■■tt^JiT 

1            ^ 

j       Is     your      Street      Sprinkling 

A, 

and  economical  way  ?      Let  us 
have    your    address — we    can 
give     you     some     interesting 
facts     regarding     this     work 
which   may    open    your    eyes 

'   .-'wH'              .JHk'^^i'^!;!!SPHiiBt|'                     ^f0^-~ 

to  some  possibilities  you  had 
not  thought  of. 

IHh"     ai^lliifeg-^-'lfflMlirfvl'^^Mi^MMMI 

■  ^™^^*jf 

v^2     i^^ta^^^H 

American  Car  Sprinkler  Co. 
Worcester         : :        Ma.ss. 

^^v 

\ 

Specialists  on   Street    Sprinkling 
and  Road  Oiling 
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amount  to  be  added  for  inspection  and 
other  costs,  would  be  much  fairer.  This 
would  complicate  the  procedure  to  a  de- 
gree, but  the  results  to  be  obtained  in  prop- 
erly distributing  the  cost  would  no  doubt 
justify  the  additional  effort. 

The  Need  for  a   Wider  Viewpoint 

Of  the  three  problems  for  the  highways 
engineer  —  specifications,  inspection,  per- 
mits— the  standardization  of  specifications 
is  the  only  one  entirely  engineering.  This 
does  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  highways  en- 
gineer has  no  place  in  reorganization  work 
other  than  the  standardization  of  specifica- 
tions, but  rather  to  point  out  the  necessity 
for  a  wider  viewpoint  on  the  question  of 
highway  efficiency.  Highway  engineering 
is  not  complex,  but  if  you  add  to  the  en- 
gineering problems  the  tremendous  amount 


of  detail  involved  in  the  proper  mainte- 
nance of  street  pavements,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  efficiency  are  quite  apparent. 
They  are  not  so  great,  however,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  city,  by  taking  advantage  of  work 
already  done,  from  obtaining  definite  re- 
sults in  a  period  short  enough  to  be  well 
within  the  term  of  one  administration.  This 
can  never  be  accomplished  until  the  en- 
gineers realize  the  importance  of  financial 
and  other  problems  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  highways  bureau.  Specialization 
on  one  line  of  activity  is  economy  of  effort, 
but  emphasis  on  one  particular  subject  may 
obscure  other  important  defects.  While 
we  standardize  the  specifications  and  de- 
velop the  most  efficient  engineering  pos- 
sible, let  US' not  forget  that  efficient  inspec- 
tion and  controlled  permits  are  fertile  fields 
for  conscientious  study. 


The  ''  Deadly  Parallel "  Applied  to  Trees 

TME  BELT  —  -^^^^^^  -  SC\NT  OPEfllNG^. 


IVERYTffmC  TO  Bf  5AtD  fOfi  TPEE  BELT  J  W'S^  Q>\<\.^<m\^^^'iJ!®>'^^'^>^^ 

o^MSipm/ALMrmmMmi^mpom  sff  thf  Popst^  ■\^\:^^"'^\w.^^^\^'?w^- 

vJLL      I  Illy     KUini    .  ora.^»„ip„,sW,..W^vrccnono,C«t6*.-<w.RT 

FROM  A  DRAWING  USED  BY  THE  SHADE  TREE   COMMISSION  OF  NEWARK,  N.   J.,  IN   ITS 

EDUCATIONAL    CAMPAIGN 
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HAMPTON 
SEDIMENTATION  TANK 

for  the  Clarification  of  Sewage 

This  tank  is  not  an  experiment — it  has 

been  in  continuous  operation  in  England 
since  1904  with  the  most  satisfactory  results 
and  has  proved  its  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  sludge  can  be  drawn  off  without  interfering 
with  the  continuous  operation  of  the  tank. 

It  is  free  from  odor,  and  produces  an 
effluent  lower  in  suspended  solids  than  any 
other  method  of  sedimentation.  This  in- 
sures a  material  saving  in  the  cost  of  sub- 
sequent treatment. 

This  company  has  the  exclusive  rights 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Hampton  or 
Travis  Sedimentation  Tank,  and  is  prepared 
to  act  as  consulting  or  contracting  engi- 
neers for  the  design  and  construction  of 
drainage,  sewerage  and  sewage  treatment 
works. 

STERILIZATION   COMPANY 

Union  Building  Newark,  N.  J. 


^ 


^ 
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Narrow  Roadways  for  Suburban  Towns 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr. 
Whinery's  article  on  the  "Width  of  Paved 
Roadways  in  City  Streets"  in  your  August 
issue,  and  heartily  endorse  all  the  claims 
which  he  makes  for  narrower  paved  drive- 
ways and  wider  grass  plots  on  residence 
streets. 

All  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  narrower  paved  roadways  in  city  streets 
apply  with  equal  force  to  streets  in  a  sub- 
urban community.  In  many,  if  not  most, 
suburban  communities,  there  is  frequently 
a  strip  of  weeds  growing  up  between  the 
curb  and  the  traveled  portion  of  the  center 


is  50  feet.  The  actual  driving  way  is  22 
feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb;  5-foot  side- 
walks adjoin  the  property  line  and  between 
the  sidewalks  and  the  driving  way  are  grass 
plots  9  feet  in  width.  This  layout  was  a 
decided  innovation  in  our  community,  and 
some  of  my  worthy  neighbors  doubted  the 
practicability  of  such  streets.  The  streets 
were,  however,  readily  accepted  by  the 
town  authorities  and  have  proven  entirely 
sufiticient  for  all  the  demands  of  the  public, 
and,  I  think  I  may  say,  are  now  generally 
approved  and  admired. 

Stark  B.  Ferriss 
Madison,  N.  J.,  August  20,  1912. 


A  50-FOOT   STREET,  WITH    22FOOT   ROADWAY,   MADISON,  N.  J. 


of  the  street.  Of  course,  such  a  condition 
ought  not  to  exist,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  many  suburban  streets 
are  not  cared  for  as  carefully  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  the  condition  which  I  have  de- 
scribed actually  does  exist.  Not  the  least 
among  the  arguments  for  the  narrow  road- 
way plan  is  that  it  transforms  these  un- 
sightly strips  of  weeds  into  beautiful  grass 
plots. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  my  duty  to  plan 
the  layout  of  a  tract  of  fourteen  acres  in 
the  suburban  town  of  Madison,  N.  J.  I 
enclose  a  photograph  of  one  of  our  streets, 
which  furnishes  a  concrete  illustration  of 
Mr.  Whinery's  admirable  plan.  The  entire 
width  of  our  streets  between  property  lines 


Good  Roads  in  the  Party  Platforms 

Federal  aid  in  road  building  is  advocated 
in  the  platforms  recently  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  and  Progressive  parties.  Says 
the  Democratic  platform: 

"We  favor  national  aid  to  state  and  local 
authorities  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  post  roads." 

The  good  roads  section  of  the  Progres- 
sive platform  is  as  follows: 

"We  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  good 
roads,  and  we  pledge  our  party  to  foster  their 
extension  in  every  proper  way.  We  favor  the 
early  construction  of  national  highways.  We 
also  favor  the  extension  of  the  rural  free  de- 
livery subject." 

There  is  no  specific  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  roads  in  the  Republican  platform. 
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Alba  Installation,  Gary,  Indiana. 


Ornamental  Street  Lighting 
with  Alba  Globes, 

is  a  profitable  municipal  investment. 

It  increases  property  values  by  making  a  city  more  attractive  to  live 
in  and  by  drawing  trade.  It  costs  no  more  than  old-fashioned,  ineffi- 
cient, unattractive  lighting. 

Alba  is  the  best  glass  for  all  lighting  uses.  It  diffuses  the  greatest 
quantity  of  usable  light — absorbs  least — and  makes  illumination  uniform 
and  agreeable. 

We  will  gladly  send  our  book  on  Ornamental  Street  Lighting,  on 
request.  It  is  illustrated  and  contains  comparative  tables,  data, 
specifications  and  general  information  of  value  to  property-owners, 
taxpayers,  civic  and  commercial  Lodies,  city  governments  and  officials. 

Our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  (in  Pittsburgh)  is 
at  the  service  of  any  one  interested  in  j  roll  table  lighting. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company         Pittsburgh 

New  York:  143  Madison  Avenue 


Chicago:    172  West  Lake  Street 
Philadelphia:   42  South  8th  Street 


Boston:   30  Oliver  Street 
Toronto:    70  King  Street,  West 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  may  be  ordered  of  The  American  City. 


Government  by  All  the  People.  By  Deles 
F.  Wilcox,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  1912.  324  -|-  xi.  pp. 
$1.50.     Postage,   12   cents. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book— "The  Initiative, 
the  Referendum  and  the  Recall  as  Instru- 
ments of  Democracy"— indicates  its  scope.  The 
book  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Part  I  outlines 
some  of  the  conditions  that  invite  a  partial 
revival  of  pure  democracy  in  the  present  age. 
In  Parts  II,  III  and  IV  are  given  the  objec- 
tions to,  and  arguments  in  favor  of,  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall.  Part  V  con- 
siders the  general  subject  of  majority  rule. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  index;  and  the  pro- 
posed initiative  and  referendum  constitutional 
amendment  in  Ohio  .is  printed  in  an  appendix. 
The  book  is  distinctly  favorable  to  "govern- 
ment by  all  the  people,"  and  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  "the 
irrepressible  conflict  that  lies  between  two 
theories  of  government." 

The  Initiative.  Referendum  and  Recall. 
Edited  by  William  Bennett  Munro.  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  Series.  1912. 
viii  4-  364  pp.    $1.50.     Postage,  11  cents. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  contents: 

Introductory.     By   the   Editor. 

Nationalism  and  Popular  Rule.  Ry  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  Issues  of  Reform.  By  Governor  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The  Development  of  Direct  Legislation  in  America. 
By  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

The  Referendum  in  the  United  States.  By  President 
A.    Lawrence   Lowell. 

Direct  Legislation  as  an  Ally  of  Representative  Gov- 
ernment.    By   Professor  Lewis  Jerome  Johnson. 

Representative  as  Against  Direct  Legislation.  By 
Congressman  Samuel  W.  McCall. 

A  Defense  of  Direct  Legislation.  By  Senator  Jona- 
than  Bourne,   Jr. 

The  Practical  Workings  of  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum in  Oregon.     By  Joseph  N.   Teal. 

A  Year  of  the  People's  Rule  in  Oregon.  By  Professor 
George  H.  Haynes. 

The  Unfavorable  Results  of  Direct  Legislation  in 
Oregon.     By  Frederick  V.   Holman. 

The  Use  of  the  Recall  in  the  United  States.  By  Her- 
bert S.  Swan. 

The  Recall  as  a  Measure  of  Popular  Control.  By 
Thomas  A.  Davis. 

The  Recall  in  Los  Angeles.  By  Charles  Dwight  Wil- 
lard. 

The  Recall  in  Seattle.     By  Fred  Wayne  Catlett. 

Sources   and    Literature. 

Appendix  (containing  a  list  of  the  measures  submitted 
to  the  people  of  Oregon  in  the  last  four  elections). 

Index. 

Why  Should  We  Chance  Our  Form  of 
Government?  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President  of  Colutnbia  University.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  1912.  159  -|- 
xiv.  pp.     75  cents.     Postage,  8  cents. 

Studies  in  practical  politics,  comprising  six 
addresses  delivered  by  President  Butler  on  dif- 


ferent  occasions    during  the   past   few   years. 
To  quote  from  the  preface : 

"They  are  based  upon  a  profound  conviction  that 
human  history  and  human  experience  have  taught  and 
are  teaching  lessons  of  permanent  significance  and 
value;  that  human  society  is  not,  and  can  never  be, 
anything  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  and  that  it  has,  and  can  have,  no  ex- 
cellences of  its  own  which  are  not  their  excellences; 
that  the  civil  liberty  of  the  individual  is  at  all  hazards 
to  be  protected  by  fundamental  law  against  the  attacks 
and  invasions  of  temporary  majorities,  whatever  may 
be  the  speciousness  or  the  power  of  the  cause  which 
they  advocate;  that  the  representative  republic  erected 
on  the  American  Continent  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  a  more  advanced,  a  more  just,  and 
a  wiser  form  of  government  than  the  socialistic  arid 
direct  democracy  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  substi- 
tute for  it;  that  the  independent  judiciary,  throwing 
the  protection  of  fundamental  law  about  the  humblest 
individual  and  holding  both  legislatures  and  adminis- 
trative officers  to  the  strict  observance  of  their  con- 
stitutional limitations,  is  the  chief  glory  of  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  and  its  most  original  con- 
tribution to  political  science;  that  the  true  path  of 
progress  is  to  be  found  in  meeting  human  needs,  re- 
lieving human  suffering,  bettering  human  conditions, 
and  enlarging  human  opportunity  under  the  protection 
of  our  representative  institutions  and  through  their 
agency;  and  that  social,  political  and  individual  ad- 
vance are  more  certain  and  more  beneficent  if  so 
undertaken  than  in  any  other  way  yet  devised  by  man." 

The  New  Democracy.  An  Es*say  on  Certain 
Political  and  Economic  Tendencies  in  the 
United  States.  By  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph. 
D.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
1912.    370  pp.    $2.    Postage  12  cents. 

A  study  of  "our  original  heritage  of  de- 
mocracy," and  how  we  "have  added  to  or 
taken  from  it ;"  of  the  development  and  nature 
of  our  present  plutocracy ;  and  of  the  new  so- 
cial democracy  in  its  relation  to  all  phases  of 
life.  A  broad  and  keen  view,  presented  in  a 
way  that  compels  attention. 

Bulletins  No.s.  2-6  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Industrial  Education.     1912. 

They  are  as  follows  :  Wisconsin  Legislation 
Governing  Industrial  and  Continuation  Educa- 
tion (by  H.  E.  Miles,  President  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Board  of  Industrial  Education)  ; 
Industrial  Education.  The  Impending  Step  in 
American  Educational  Policy.  Its  Signifi- 
cance for  the  Boy,  the  Parent,  the  Community, 
the  State,  the  Nation  (by  H.  E.  Miles)  ;  The 
Education  of  the  Girl.  The  Necessity  of  Fit- 
ting Her  Education  to  Her  Life  (by  L.  D. 
Harvey,  President  of  the  Stout  Institute,  Men- 
omonie.  Wis.);  Industrial  and  Continuation 
.Schools.  Their  Foundation,  Organization,  and 
Adjustment  to  the  Life  of  the  Community  (by 
Louis  E.  Reber.  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Industrial  Education)  ;  Manual 
Arts.  Public  School  Manual  Arts  an  Agency 
for  Vocational  Education  (by  F.  D.  Crawshaw. 
Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  The  University  of 
Wisconsin). 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telling 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS    IS   THE    KEYNOTE    OF    OUR    TIME 

There  was  a  time  when  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate   yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electric  Lamp  Works 

of  General  Electric  Co. 
WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


WARREN  BEAUTIFUL" 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


FROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON"       Please  n,e„tion  American  City 
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Standard  Methods  for  thk  Examination  of 
Water    and    Sewage.      Compiled    by    the 
Laboratory  Section  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  209  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.    Second  edition,  1912.     144  pp. 
$1.25. 
This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  volume  pre- 
viously  issued  under  tlic  title  of  "Report  of 
the  Connnittec  on  Standard  Methods  of  Water 
Analysis    to    the    Laboratory    Section    of    the 
American    Public    Health    Association."     The 
subject   is  considered  under  chapter  headings 
of    "Physical    Examination,"    "Chemical    Ex- 
amination," "Microscopical  Examination"  and 
"Bacteriological  Examination."    Bibliographies 
and  an  Index  are  also  included. 

SociAT.  Research  Council  of  Boston.    Affili- 
ated with  the  Department  of  Social  Ethics 
of   Harvard   University.     Bulletin   No.   i, 
July,  1912.     Cambridge.     Printed  for  the 
Council.    42  pp. 
A  DTcliminary  list  of  recent  social  investiga- 
tions   in    Greater    Boston,   summarized    under 
these    heads:      The    Population;    Community 
Conditions  and  Control ;  Labor  and  Economic 
Status;  Children.     The  Index  gives  the  name 
of  the  organization  under  whose  auspices  the 
investigation  has  been  made,  with  the  name  of 
the  officer  in  general  charge  of  the  organiza- 
tion or  of  the  department  in  question. 

Home  Rule  for  Cities.    Since  Everybody  Be- 
lieves in  It,    Why    Don't    We    Have    It? 
Address  by  Robert  S.  Binkerd  to  the  Third 
Annual  Conference  of  Mayors   at   Utica, 
June  10,  1912.     Published  by  the  Munici- 
pal Government  Association  of  New  York 
State.     II  pp. 
"The  truth  Is  that  our  cities  are  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  if  the  people  of  this  state  thor- 
oughly understood  the  present  situation — the 
undemocratic  denial  of  the  real  rights  of  self- 
government,   while    every    political    platform 
pays  lip  tribute  to  it — they  would  not  tolerate 
the  situation  for  another  vear." 

La    Cite-Jardin    (The  Garden   City).     Num- 
ber   I.      Mav.     1912.      Published    for    the 
friends  and   members  of  the  Association 
des  Cites-Jardins  de  France.    32  pp. 
Published  in  the  interest  of  the  garden  city 
movement,   of   city   extension   plans,   of   play- 
grounds,  model   factories   and  the  betterment 
of    living    conditions.      Pleasingly    illustrated. 
Designed  to  keep  the  worker  for  happier,  bet- 
ter, more  efficient  living  abreast  of  the  progress 
made  in  all  countries  by  informing  him  of  the 
publications,  the  organizations  and  the  actual 
undertakings  which  stand   for  this  movement, 
and  to  do  this  with  simple,  friendly  enthusiasm. 

Paving  the  Bills  for  City  Planning.     By 
Nelson   P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of 
New  York  City.     14  pp. 
A   paper   presented  at  the   Fourth 'National 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  held  in  Boston 
May  27-29,   1912.     A  plea  for  special  assess- 
ments  for  benefit  as  the  most   equitable  and 
business-like  solution  of  the  problem. 


Proceedings    of   the   Thirty-First   Annual 
Convention    of    the    American    Water 
Works  Association.     Held  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  June  9-10,  1911.     Published  by  the 
Secretary.      1912.     xiv  +   49®  +M9   PP- 
Illustrated.    Many  tables  and  diagrams. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are:     Fire  Line 
Meters ;  Pumping  Station  Management  in  Mil- 
waukee; Restoration  of  Old  Distributing  Sys- 
tems ;  Emergency  Intakers ;  A  Standpipe  Acci- 
dent ;    Water    Rates ;    The    Interpretation    of 
Water  Analyses ;  The  Purification  of  Drink- 
ing Water;  Methods  of  Keeping  Records  of 
Improvements   to   Established   Water   Works 
Plants;    The    Investigation    of    Underground 
Water  Waste   in   Washington,    D.    C. ;   High 
Pressure  Fire  Service  Compared  with  Portable 
Fire  Engines. 

Recreation     Bibliography.       Prepared     and 
published  by  the  Division  of  Recreation  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Nev\^  York 
City.    1912.    37  pp.    10  cents  postpaid. 
"This  pamphlet  contains  a  list  of  books,  re- 
ports and   magazine  articles   selected    from  a 
large  number  of  publications  that  deal  to  some 
extent  with  recreation.    The  arrangement  is  by 
subjects,  with  annotations  on  the  more  formal 
publications,  many  of  which  deal  with  other 
phases   of   recreation  than  the  subject  under 
which  they  are  listed." 

Child  Labor  and  Education.     Vol.  i,  No.  i 
(June,  1912),  of  The  Child  Labor  Bulle- 
tin.    Published  by  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  Incorporated,  New  York  City. 
$1.00,  postpaid. 
The  magazine  is  a  quarterly,  price  $2  per 
vear.     This  number  contains  the  papers  and 
proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Conference 
on  Child  Labor. 

Survey  of  Five  Years'  Work  at  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium.     Published  by  the  Board  of 
Health   and    Poor   Commissioners,   Grand 
Rapids,    Mich.      (Ralph    Apted,    M.    D 
Physician     in     Charge     of     Sanatorium.) 
igi2.     24  pp. 
This  report  of  an  earnest  and  efficient  work 
is  presented  in  a  vivid  and  practical  way,  with 
interesting  illustrations.    It  includes  an  account 
of  the  first  fresh-air  school  in  Michigan. 

Proceedings  of   the   Eighth   Annual  Con- 
vention OF  THE  American  Road  Builders' 
Association,    held    at   Rochester,    N.   Y., 
November  14-17,  IQH-    Together  with  re- 
ports of  the  Executive  Committee.  Secre- 
tary   and     Treasurer,    presented     at    the 
annual  meeting,  February  2,   1912.     Pub- 
li.shed    by    the    Association,    New    York, 
205  pp. 
Including  the  following  papers,  with  discus- 
sion   on    them:      "Highway    Administration, 
by  John   A.   Bensel :   "Adaptability  of   Roads 
and  Pavements  to  Local  Conditions,"  by  Nel- 
son P   Lewis;  "Problems  of  Construction,"  by 
Major    W     W.    Crosby;    "Contractors'    Crit- 
icisms of  Road  Contracts,"  by  C.  A.  Crane; 
"Maintenance  of  Roads  and   Pavements,     by 
James  Owen. 
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Look  at  the  Streets 

in  your  own  city  where  the  street  car  lines  have  installed  over-head 
trolley  system  with  poles  at  the  curb.  Can  you  not  see  at  a  glance  the 
benefit  of  the  combination  trolley  and  lighting  pole  shown  in  this  illustration? 

^  At  a  slight  additional  expense  we  equip  trolley  poles  with  an  orna- 
mental four-light  fixture  and  cast-iron  base  so  that  the  posts  may  be 
utilized  in  two  ways. 

This  Plan  9m^ 

is  not  only  more  sightly  than  the  undesirable  duplication  of  poles,  but  it  is  also  much 
more  economical.  The  expense  of  underground  conduit  installation  in  connection 
with  the  ornamental  lighting  system  may  be  eliminated  through  this  plan. 

Q  The  combination  pole  is  practicable  and  desirable  from  every  point  of  view.  Cities 
which  have  installed  this  post  are  most  enthusiastic  about  it. 

C[  Municipal  officials  and  all  others  interested  in  the  improved  appearance  of  city  and 
town  streets  are  invited  to  send  for  our  booklet  which  more  fully  describes  the 
advantages  of  this  type  of  post. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
New  York  Office :     90  We«t  Street 


CO. 


Capital  and 

Sorplas 

$9,000,000 


COLUMBIA 

KNICKERBOCKER 

TRUST 

COMPANY 


Sixty 
Broadway 
New  Yorii 


SAFETY  IS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

Our  protective  method  for  the  issue  of 
bonds  saves  the  time  of  municipal  of- 
ficials, serves  their  convenience,  relieves 
them  of  unnecessary  responsibility  and 
furnishes  them  with  bonds  of  superior 
design  and  workmanship  that  are  safe 
for  the  issuing  community  and  safe  for 
the  purchaser. 

Address,  Park  Terrell,  Manager, 

Municipal  Department 


Keep  the  Lawn  Tidy  with  the 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Cleaner  and  Rake 

Acts  like  a  vacuum  cleaner,  removing  leaves  and  all 
kinds  of  litter,  and  is  a  real  benefit  to  the  turf. 


Two  Sizes,  24  and  36  inc"  es  wide. 
Made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower  People 


SiUppke  Hdrdwdte  CmiMY 

PHIlvADBlyPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Housing  Conditions  in  Fall  River.     Report 
prepared     for    the    Associated     Charities 
Housing  Committee,  by  Carol  Aronovici, 
Ph.  J).,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Research  of  New  England.     Published  by 
the    Associated    Charities    Housing    Com- 
mittee.    1912.     29  pp.     Illustrated. 
A  thorough  report  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion,  with   illustrations  of   some   of   the  worst 
ciinditions.     It  is  a  study  of  a  tenement  house 
problem.      It   includes  recomn.eidations    for  a 
progr.mi  of  action. 


Securing  Efficient  Administratdn  under 
THE  Commission  Plan.  By  Frederick  W. 
Donnelly,  Mayor  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Publication  No.  670,  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Reprinted' 
from  ^fhe  Annals,  May,  1912.  16  pp.  25 
cents  postpaid.  ^, 

Explaining  the  essential  features  of  commis- 
sion government,  and  showing  the  progress' 
made  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  during  seven  months' 
operation  under  the  commission  government 
act. 


Legal  Notes  of  General  Interest 

By  A.   L.   H.   Street 


Power  to  Compel  Placing  of  Wires  Underground 

Though  the  lav^^  relating  to  the  right  of 
cities  to  compel  telephone,  telegraph  and 
electric  companies  to  place  their  wires  un- 
derground, where  they  pass  along  streets, 
alleys  and  other  public  places,  has  been 
settled  by  numerous  appellate  court  de- 
cisions, the  question  still  frequently  arises 
and  is  one  of  general  interest.  The  de- 
cisions are  practically  unanimous  to  the 
effect  that  the  right  exists  whenever  public 
necessity  or  convenience  requires  under- 
ground construction,  but  that  it  cannot  be 
exercised  arbitrarily,  especially  where  the 
company  affected  has  been  permitted  to  in- 
cur great  expense  in  constructing  poles  and 
overhead  wires,  and  that  unnecessarily 
burdensome  terms  must  not  be  imposed. 
Hence,  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  ad- 
judged as  void  ordinances  of  the  city  of 
Plattsmouth,  which  sought  to  compel  a  tele- 
phone company  either  to  place  underground 
its  wires  maintained  along  a  street  or  re- 
move them  to  an  adjacent  alley;  it  appear- 
ing that  the  street  was  100  feet  wide,  that 
the  presence  of  poles  did  not  obstruct  traffic 
nor  menace  the  public  safety.  In  1906  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  a 
provision  of  the  Village  Law  giving  villages 
power  to  regulate  the  erection  of  poles 
and  stringing  of  wires  "in,  over  or  upon" 
their  streets,  etc.,  did  not  empower  Car- 
thage to  require  extended  telephone  lines 
to  be  placed  in  conduits;  the  statute  being 
construed  as  merely  giving  power  to  deter- 
mine the  location  of  poles  and  the  streets 
to  be  occupied.  The  greater  danger  inci- 
dent to  electric  light  wires  has  furnished 
support  for  regulations  compelling  under- 
ground construction  where,  perhaps,  tele- 


phones or  telegraph  companies  could  not 
have  been  reached.  It  is  settled  that  in  the' 
case  of  large  cities  the  legislature  may,  as,' 
was  done  in  the  case  of  New  York  City,' 
authorize  the  construction  by  the  city  or  by, 
independent  companies  of  subways  or  con- 
duits to  be  used  by  telegraph,  telephone 
and  electric  companies,  and  require  removal 
of  wires  thereto  and  payment  of  a  reason- 
able rental.  ^    ^ 

Validity  of  Telephone  Franchise  Provision 

A  clause  in  a  telephone  franchise  granted 
by  the  city  of  Louisville,  prohibiting  instal- 
lation of  party  lines,  was  recently  held  by 
the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case 
of  City  of  Louisville  vs.  Louisville  Home 
Telephone  Company  (148  Southwestern 
Reporter,  13),  to  prevent  the  installation  of 
such  lines  even  at  decreased  toll  rates,  or 
under  special  equipment  whereby  one  sub- 
scriber might  be  called  without  signaling 
the  other  patrons  on  the  same  line.  The 
Court  also  decided,  as  a  general  principle, 
that  a  city  in  granting  a  telephone  franchise 
may  attach  any  such  condition  not  pro- 
hibited by  statute  as  is  deemed  beneficial 
to  the  inhabitants. 

Power  of  Cities  to  Regulate  Meat  Markets 

Provision  in  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  authorizing  the  city  council 
to  erect  and  maintain  market  houses  and 
regulate  everything  relating  to  butchers  has 
just  been  held  by  the  Texas  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals,  in  the  case  of  Altgelt  vs.  Gerbic,  to 
authorize  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  es- 
tablishment of  meat  markets  within  six 
blocks  of  the  city  market  house.  The  case 
is  reported  in  full  at  page  233,  149  South- 
western Reporter. 
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GAS  FOR    SMALL  TOWNS 


Why  not  install  a  gas 
plant  for  lighting  your 
streets  and  stores,  and  fur- 
nishing light  and  fuel  for 
your  homes? 

The  Practical  System 
gives  a  brilliant,  steady  and 
economical  supply  of  gas. 

We  have  already  installed 
160  plants. 

Our  engineers  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  statistics 
wfithout  charge  as  to  cost  of 
plant  and  operation  for 
your  town. 

Our  Plants,  as  compared 
to  Electric  Plants,  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  con- 
tinuous service  for  fuel  and 
illumination  night  and  day 
and  give  you  a  70  candle 
power  light  at  %  the  cost 
of  a  16  candle  power  elec- 
tric light. 


Practical  Gas^Englne  &  Machine  Works,  North  Chicago 


Manufacturers  and  Builders  of  Gaa  Works  and  Gas  Appliances 
Practical  Gas  Regulators,  Practical  Street  Lamps 


Illinois 


Porcelain  Enameled 
Iron  Street  Signs 

Will  not  fade  or  tarnish 

PLAIN  &  ORNAMENTAL 
SIGN  POSTS 


Protect  Your  Trees 

with  our 

Iron  Tree   Guards 

Write  for  Prices 

STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Van  Dom 

IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Cleveland,   O. 

Iron  Fencing  and  Lawn   Furniture 

Ornamental    Iron    and    Structural   Steel 

Steel  Cells  for  Prisons,  Jails,  Station  Houses 
and  Lock-Ups 

Metallic  Furniture  and  Steel  Lockers  for  Public  Buildings 


Fire  Alarm  Apparatus  for  Small  Towns  and  Factories 


A  specialty  is  made  by  us  in  furnishing  complete  lire  alarm  apparatus  to  small 
towns  and  factories. 

This  class  of  equipment  has  the  advantage  of  forty  years  experience  on  our  part,  and 
we  make  a  fine  instrument  at  an  exceedingly  low  price. 

The  telephone  is'not  the  proper  instrument  to  send  in  fire  calls  and  no  town  is  up  lo- 
date  without  a  fire  alarm  system. 

Our  prices  put  these  goods  in  reach  of  the  smallest  purchaser. 
CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST. 

THE  BALTIMORE  MACHINE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
RELAY  P.  O.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


Free  Dentistry  in  Denver 

Ninety  dentists  of  Denver  have  sub- 
scribed $1  a  month  to  a  free  dental  dispen- 
sary maintained  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  city,  and  in  addition  each  subscriber 
has  agreed  to  give  his  services  for  half  a 
day  every  month  to  the  same  cause. 

4.     4, 

The  Child  Peddler 

Chicago's  City  Council  has  passed  an  or- 
dinance forbidding  child  peddlers  the 
streets  of  that  city.  Boys  less  than  fourteen 
years  old  may  not  sell  chewing  gum,  flow- 
ers, or  any  similar  merchandise  on  the 
streets  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock 
at  night  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Selling  of  a  like  sort  is  forbidden  at  all 
times  for  girls  less  than  eighteen  years  old. 
The  investigations  of  the  Humane  Society 
made  it  clear  that  juvenile  hawkers  were 
hired  in  most  cases  simply  to  ensnare  the 
sympathies  of  the  public,  and  not  because 
they  were  in  need  of  employment.  Organi- 
zations interested  in  children  have  found 
this  to  be  true  of  other  cities  also.  The 
child  peddler  thus  appears  not  as  a  figure 
around  which  real  tragedy  hangs,  but  as  the 
victim  of  a  peculiarly  contemptible  scheme 
to  exploit  both  himself  and  the  public. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

"The  Landlords  and  the  Gamblers" 

One  of  the  most  practical  comments 
which  we  have  seen  on  the  present  police 
scandal  in  New  York  is  an  editorial  under 
the  above  title  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Real  Estate  Magazine.  It  is  particularly 
noteworthy  as  appearing  in  an  organ  of  the 
real  estate  interests.  The  editorial  reads 
as  follows : 

_  "When  you  come  to  look  into  it,  there  is 
little  in  this  world,  good  or  had,  in  which  real 
estate  ownership  does  not  play  a  prominent 
part.  Disorderly  houses,  disreputable  saloons, 
Raines  law  hotels,  gambling  dens,  police  cor- 
ruption and  Rosenthal  murders  are  possible 
principally  because  there  are  owners  who  will 
rent  or  sell  their  property  for  immoral  pur- 
poses and  commerce  which  is  opposed  to  the 
common  good.  We  must  admit,  distasteful  as 
it  may  be,  the  truth  of  comment  in  the  foreign 
press,  that  the  conditions  which  have  bred  the 
Rosenthal  crime,  with  its  background  of  police 
rottenness,  are  largely  created  by  ihe  indiffer- 


ence of  individual  New  Yorkers  to  the  manner 
m  which  their  incomes  are  earned.  Roulette, 
faro,  poker,  stuss  and  poolrooms  cannot 
flourish  on  the  sidewalk.  They  must  be 
housed  behind  doors  and  bolts  and  bars.  If 
every  owner  of  real  estate  made  it  his  business 
to  see  that  his  property  was  not  used  or  sold 
for  vicious  purposes,  and  in  doing  this  he 
would  have  little  real  difficulty,  there  would  be 
instant  diminution  in  vice  and  its  handmaid, 
graft.  A  city  ordinance,  requiring  the  name  of 
its  owner  to  be  olaced  conspicuously  on  every 
building,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Why  not  put  it  into  effect?  The 
owner  who  receives  an  income  from  letting 
his  property  for  use  as  a  disorderly  house  or 
gambling  den  is  no  better  than  his  tenant. 
Publicity  and  fear  of  shame  might,  with  such 
owners,  accomplish  more  than  appeals  to  good 
citizenship.  At  any  rate,  it  would  le  worth 
while  to  know  who  they  are." 

4-     * 

A  Campaign  for  Municipal  Markets 

The  Committee  on  Market  Prices  and 
Costs  of  the  State  Food  Investigating  Com- 
mission of  New  York  made  public  its  report 
on  August  5. 

The  most  radical  change  suggested  by  the 
Committee  is  the  amendment  of  city  char- 
ters to  provide  for  each  city  a  Department 
of  Markets.  This  department,  it  is  urged, 
should  be  put  in  direct  charge  of  all  the 
sanitary  and  economic  questions  of  the 
city's  food  supply.  It  should  publish  daily 
accurate  price  lists  for  consumers  to  pre- 
vent extortion.  It  should  supervise  sys- 
tematic auctions  at  places  fixed  by  the  city, 
where  the  wholesale  prices  for  each  day 
would  be  fixed  by  supply  and  demand  of 
every  kind  of  food.  Such  auctions  should 
not  be  held  for  the  profit  of  the  city  or  any 
organization,  but  should  be  open,  so  that 
all  parties  interested  in  food  supply  might 
have  a  free  voice. 

The  report  is  opposed  to  the  building  by 
cities  of  public  market  structures  or  ter- 
minals for  market  purposes,  for  these,  says 
the  report,  have  been  found  to  impose  a 
heavy  expense  on  the  taxpayers. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  this  com- 
mittee, New  York  City  pays  $150,000,000  a 
year  for  handling  its  food  supply.  After 
its  investigations,  hearings,  and  study  of 
statistics  the  Committee  estimates  that  the 
food  supply  of  New  York  costs  at  the  trans- 
portation terminals  $350,000,000,  and  that 
it  costs  in  the  kitchens  of  the  consumer's 
$500,000,000.       This     great     difference     is 
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W             CO. 

1*              22  BAHERY  PLACE 

i 

1               NEW  YORK  CITY 

All  the  leading  kinds  from  France,  Hol- 
land, Japan,  etc.,  as  well  as  native  bulbs 
and  roots  in  endless  variety.  For  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  School  Gardens,  etc. 
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FLOWER 
SEEDS 


For  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  etc., 
such  as  Asparagus  Plumosus,  Cyclamen, 
Pansy,  etc.     All  best  possible  strains. 

Send  for  our  wholesale  bulb  and  seed 
catalogue  mailed  free. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 
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I  Trees,  Shrubs,  | 
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Vines  and 
Plants 

for  Streets,  Parks 
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^  Cemeteries  and  Lawns  ^ 
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^        Our  nursery  is  located    n 
^    with  special  reference  to 
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charged    chiefly    to    handHng,    and    not    to 
profits  of  middle  men. 

The  difficulty  is,  says  the  report,  that 
there  are  too  many  small  retailers  who  are 
barely  making  a  living  because  they  buy  in 
small  quantities  and  sell  to  few  customers. 
The  evidence  gathered  by  the  Committee 
shows  that  the  corner  grocer  is  generally 
merely  making  a  livelihood  for  his  family. 
Great  retail  stores,  capable  of  supplying 
from  25,000  to  50,000  persons,  each  store 
provided  with  ample  storage  facilities,  both 
cold  and  general,  would  bring  down  the  cos't 
of  food  distribution  to  about  15  per  cent 
without  delivery  and  20  per  cent  with  deliv- 
ery, as  against  the  cost  of  25  to  30  per  cent 
under  the  present  system  without  delivery 
and  as  high  as  40  per  cent  with  delivery. 

The  Committee  infers  that  the  total  cost 
of  wholesaling,  including  profits,  is  about 
10  per  cent,  and  of  retailing  about  33  per 
cent.  If  its  plans  were  adopted,  says  the 
Committee,  and  great  retail  stores  were 
generally  established,  about  $60,000,000  a 
year  would  be  saved  to  consumers  in  New 
York  City  alone. 

4,     4. 

Playgrounds  Reduce  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Interesting  figures  have  been  compiled  by 
Mrs.  Max  Thalheimer,  Assistant  Proba- 
tion Officer  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  show 
that  in  one  section  of  the  city,  where  a  pub- 
lic playground  has  been  established,  juve- 
nile delinquency  has  decreased  about  30  per 
cent  in  two  years.  The  neighborhood  of 
the  Frazer  School  Playground  was  selected 
for  the  study.  The  records  show  that  dur- 
ing the  year  immediately  preceding  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  playground  there  were 
127  cases  from  that  neighborhood  in  the  Ju- 
venile Court,  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
but  180  cases  for  the  two  years  which  have 
since  elapsed.  The  more  time  a  child  spends 
in  well-directed  play,  the  less  time  does  he 
have  to  get  into  mischief. 
4,     4. 

Decision  in  the  Worcester  Street-Lighting  Case 

Action  brought  about  two  years  ago  by 
the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  against  the 
Worcester  Electric  Light  Company,  has 
finally  been  decided  by  the  Massachusetts 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission  in 
favor  of  the  city.  'The  company's  charge 
for  street-lighting  service  has,  by  the 
terms  of  the  decision,  been  reduced  from 
$91.25  per  lamp  per  year  to  $80.30,  or 
from  25  to  22  cents  per  lamp  per  night. 


This  rate  applies  to  4-ampere  magnetite 
arc  lamps,  burning  all  night  and  every 
night,  not  less  than  900  of  said  lamps 
to  be  so  supplied.  W.  D.  Marks,  of  New 
York,  was  retained  by  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter as  advisory  expert  in  the  case,  while 
the  company's  side  was  conducted  by 
Everett  W.  Burdett,  of  Boston. 

*    * 
A  $100,000  Bond  Issue  for  Valdosta,  Ga. 

At  a  special  election  held  July  23,  the 
citizens  of  Valdosta,  Ga.  (a  town  of  some 
8,000  inhabitants),  approved  the  issuance 
of  $100,000  in  bonds,  to  be  used  as  follows: 
$55,000  for  extension  of  water  works,  $25,- 
000  for  paving,  $15,000  for  extension  of  the 
sewerage  system,  and  $5,000  for  enlarging 

and  improving  the  cemetery. 
4.     4. 

A  Municipal  Flag 

The  flag  here  reproduced  was  officially 
adopted  on  July  26  by  the  municipality  of 
Colorado  Springs,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Civic  League  of  that  city.    The  ori- 


COLORADO   SPRINGS'  MUXICIP.M.   FLAG 

ginal  has  a  white  field,  intended  to  represent 
the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  city,  and  a 
blue  border,  typical  of  the  blue  skies;  the 
shield  carries  the  sun ;  the  mountain  stands 
for  Pike's  Peak,  and  on  it  are  pictured  the 
gold  ingots  of  the  city's  mining  industries, 
while  a  green  band  a'bout  the  shield  repre- 
sents the  park  system  surrounding  the  city. 
4.    4. 

Swatting  St.  Louis  Flies 

The  prizes  have  been  awarded  in  the 
swat-the-fly  campaign  in  St.  Louis,  re- 
cently inaugurated  by  The  Times  of  that 
city.  The  little  girl  who  won  the  first  prize 
made  the  remarkable  showing  of  839  pints 
of  dead  flies,  her  total  kill  being  estimated 
at  10,068,000.  During  the  contest  4,993 
pints  of  flies  were  killed,  reducing  the  fly 
population  of  St.  Louis  by  an  estimated 
total  of  59,916,000. 
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typical  of  other  playgrounds  frequently 
prove  of  great  help  in  arranging  new 
ones.  Years  of  work  in  outfitting  prac- 
tically the  playgrounds  of  the  country 
have  developed  references  that  might  well  serve  you 
in  the  selection  of  your  equipment.  Write  us  your 
problem— our  attention  thereto  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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Montgomery  Establishes  a  Record 

The  Business  Men's  League,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  lias  established  a  record  in  a 
whirlwind  campaign  for  new  members.  A 
special  canvassing  committee  of  100  se- 
cured in  five  days  during  July  a  total  of 
1,352  new  members  for  the  organization. 
As  a  result,  the  Business  Men's  League 
now  has  a  membership  of  2,014,  constitut- 
ing about  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  voting 
population  of  Montgomery. 

4.     4. 

Allotment  Gardens  in  Germany 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports,  Vice-Consul  General 
Roger  C.  Tredwell,  of  Dresden,  gives  the 
following  account  of  allotment  gardening  in 
that  city: 

"Allotment  gardening  in  and  about  Dresden 
is  a  flourishing  and  popular  industry.  For  a 
nominal  sum  any  citizen  may  rent  a  plat  of 
ground  on  the  edge  of  town,  which  may  be 
used  to  grow  vegetables  or  flowers,  or  may  be 
fitted  up  as  a  recreation  spot  for  his  family. 
These  plats  vary  in  style  and  elaborateness 
from  sections  20  feet  square  planted  only  with 
potatoes,  to  30  or  50-foot  lots  gay  with  flowers 
and  small  vine-covered  summer  houses,  where 
the  wives  and  children  may  picnic  for  the  day. 

"A  committee  exists  in  Dresden  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  see  that  general  uniformity  of 
scheme  prevails  among  the  amateur  gardeners 
and  that  the  summer  houses  are  painted  an 
acceptable  color.  Prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  gardens.  The  usual  rent  is  2  cents  a 
square  yard  per  annum,  with  a  slight  additional 
tax  if  water  is  laid  on.  A  charge  of  $2.50  is 
made  for  laying  pipes  in  the  gardens,  and  a 
tap  costs  about  60  cents.    • 

"Most  of  the  allotments  are  laid  out  on 
otherwise  useless  tracts  of  land  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  but  within  easy  reach  of  the 
car  lines.  They  are  usually  owned  by  private 
persons,  but  in  some  instances  the  city  is  the 
original  landowner  and  rents  the  ground  to 
some  one  else,  who  subdivides  it  and  rerents 
it  in  small  areas. 

"The  lessees  come  from  all  walks  of  life. 
The  greatest  beneficiaries  are  small  trades- 
people, postal  employees  and  industrial  work- 
ers, who  put  their  spare  time  to  good  use  by 
growing  vegetal)les  and  flowers  for  their  own 
households  and  frequently  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  sell.  Much  trading  goes  on  among 
themselves,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
Each  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  vine-covered 
fence,  which  may  not  be  more  than  42  inches 
in  height.  Only  the  proprietor  has  the  key  to 
the  padlocked  eate.  Strawberries,  potatoes, 
carrots,  peas  and  beans  are  extensively  grown, 
while  many  of  the  more  expensive  lots  contain 
fruit  trees. 

"Occupants  vie  with  each  other  to  make 
their  little  garden   spots  beautiful  as  well  as 


useful,  and  enthusiasm  is  so  great  that  last 
year  during  the  drought  people  kept  their 
produce  alive  by  carrying  water  from  great 
distances.  Some  of  the  bolder  ones  attempt 
landscape  gardening  on  a  small  scale. 

"The  advantages  resulting  from  the  out-of- 
door  exercise  to  people  whose  occupations  and 
dwellings  keep  them  indoors  all  day  are  too 
obvious  to  be  commented  upon,  while  the  sub- 
stitution of  fresh  vegetables  for  the  cheaper 
varieties  of  store  food  is  of  primary  import- 
ance to  the  health  of  a  congested  community. 
This  scheme  is  especially  important  and  feas- 
ible in  cities  ranging  in  population  from  200,- 
000  to  500,000,  where  the  densely  crowded  cen- 
ters are  not  too  far  from  the  edge  of  town." 

+     * 

"  Taking  Stock"  of  Community  Assets 

Every  business  house  sets  aside  a  time 
periodically  for  the  taking  of  an  inventory, 
but  it  remained  for  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs  to  inaugurate  the  custom  of  setting 
aside  a  day  each  year  for  the  townspeople 
to  "take  stock"  of  their  community  assets. 

Wednesday,  June  5th,  was  observed  as 
"Pike's  Peak  Region  Day,"  upon  which  day 
the  people  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
City  and  Manitou  turned  out  to  educate 
themselves  more  fully  upon  the  scenic  at- 
tractions which  are  located  at  their  very 
door. 

It  was  an  intensive  application  of  the 
"See  America  Eirst"  idea.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  person  living  within 
walking  distance  of  some  great  natural  won- 
der often  knows  it  less  intimately  than  the 
stranger  who  perhaps  has  journeyed  hun- 
dreds of  miles  just  to  see  it.  Ease  of  access 
sometimes  proves  a  greater  barrier  than 
long  distance  or  difficult  paths,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  proneness  of  the  average  indi- 
vidual to  postpone  doing  those  things  which 
"can  be  done  at  any  time."  So  it  came 
about  that  many  people  who  had  lived  for 
years  in  Colorado  Springs  or  vicinity  really 
had  seen  less  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
Pike's  Peak,  Cripple  Creek  or  the  many 
other  places  which  attract  globe-troters  to 
that  region.  It  was  deemed  advisable  and 
necessary  to  awaken  them. 

The  Mayors  of  the  three  cities  issued 
proclamations  calling  upon  the  people  to  ob- 
serve the  day.  The  plans  were  carried  out 
by  the  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Rates  for  the  various  railroad 
trips,  automobile  and  carriage  drives,  and 
scenic  resorts,  and  even  for  street  car  fare, 
were  reduced  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
normal  basis,  and  combination  tickets  were 
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Built  in  four,  six  and  twelve-seated  size,  with 
and  without  canopy.  Equipped  with  organ, 
if  desired. 


The  Health  Merry-Go-Round 

furnishes  ENTERTAINMENT,  EXERCISE  and 
HEALTH  for  the  children. 

Especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Parks,  Play- 
grounds, Schools  and  Kindergartens. 

Guaranteed   to  be  free  from  defects — Durable, 

Safe,  Simple. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
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strongest,   Safest,   Most  Durable  Manufactured 


Tothill's  Patent   Playground   Appar- 
atus adopted  and  used  exclusively 
by  the  City  of  Chicago 

W.  S.  TOTHILL 

Established  1875 


Patent  Turnover  Slideboard 

SHdeboard   Always    in 

Perfect  Condition 

for  use 


Pat.  Sept.  1902      jsoo  Wcbstcr  Avenue      Chicago,  Ills. 


Putented  Jan.  1909 


LARGE  5LIDE 

/l6f00T    SLIDt) 


GIANT    STRIDE 

A  popular  and  well-known  piece  of  ap- 
paratus for  parks,  playgrounds,  etc.  It  is 
14  feet  high  in  the  clear,  grouted  4  feet  deep. 
Equipped  with  eight  (8)  all-steel  ladder  handles 
suspended  by  galvanized  machine  chain.  Head 
pivots  furnished  for  either  steel  or  wooden  post. 
Post  may  be  secured  locally.  Send  for  Cata- 
log H-2. 

Everwear  MIg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  All-Steel   Playground   Equipment 

Springfield,  Ohio 


PLAYGROUND  SLIDE  No.  189  is  the 
most  popular  piece  of  apparatus  of  all 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  just 
keep  your  eye  on  the  grown  ups  for  a 
slide  "on  the  sly."  The  step  approach 
is  all-steel  strongly  equipped  with  guard 
rails  extra  long.  The  chute  is  made  of 
clear  selected  maple  with  heavy  side 
rails,  and  the  bottom  lined  with  either 
oil  finished  maple  or  heavy  galvanized 
sheet  metal  as  you  may  elect,  the  price 
being  the  same.  The  outfit  is  16  feet 
long  and  8  feet  high,  and  made  port- 
able, thus  permitting  its  use  in  connec- 
tion with  wading  pool  if  desired.  All 
metal   parts  galvanized. 

No  playground  is  compleie  without  the  Everwear  Slide. 
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made  out  so  that  the  resident  could  crowd 
into  the  day  as  many  of  the  different  trips 
as  he  might  desire.  Many  of  the  stores, 
the  banks,  the  schools,  the  post  office,  real 
estate  offices,  and  otlier  places  of  business 
closed  for  the  day  or  for  a  portion  of  the 
day. 

The  plan  of  "Pike's  Peak  Region  Day" 
was  first  tried  in  June,  191 1,  and  was  so 
successful  that  it  was  repeated  again  this 
year.  An  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
sale  of  tickets  this  year  demonstrates  the 
popularity  of  the  idea  and  shows  that  the 
townspeople  generally  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion. 

4.     4. 

A  Three-Cent  Municipal  Dance  Hall 

As  the  result  of  an  experiment  inaugu- 
rated last  month  in  Cleveland,  three  cents 
promises  to  become  an  even  more  popular 
sum  in  that  city  than  it  has  already  been 
made  by  the  successful  operation  of  the 
street  cars  at  that  fare.  On  the  opening 
day  of  the  new  municipal  dance  hall  at 
Edgewater  Park,  no  less  than  12,000  three- 
cent  dance  tickets  were  sold.  Mayor  New- 
ton D.  Baker,  with  Mrs.  Baker,  led  the 
grand  march,  and  others  of  the  municipal 
officials  participated  on  the  opening  night. 

For  these  municipal  dances,  music  and 
uniformed  dance  officials  are  furnished  by 
the  Park  Department.  The  immediate  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  will  doubtless  result 
in  its  more  general  application  in  Cleveland 

and  elsewhere. 

4,     ^ 

Important  Papers  oa  Play- 
grounds and  Social  Centers 

The  September  issue  of  The  Playground 
(i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York)  contains 
the  following  addresses  delivered  at  the 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  in 
June  last : 

"Why  Recreation  Centers  Should  be  Sup- 
ported by  Taxation,"  by  Hon.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 

"Is  a  City  Justified  in  Spending  Hundreds 
of  Dollars  for  New  Buildings  to  be  Used  as 
Recreation  Centers  when  School  Buildings 
May  be  Remodeled  and  Used  for  this  Pur- 
pose?" by  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  President  Na- 
tional Educational  Association. 

"The  School  as  a  Social  Center  and  its 
Relation    to   Evening  Recreation   Centers  and 


Other  Activities,"  by  W.  C.  Martindale,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Detroit. 
^  "The    Recreation    Commission,"    by   Dwight 
F.  Davis,  Park  Commissioner,  St.  Louis. 

"Camp  Fire  Girls,"  by  Dr.  Luther  Halsey 
Gulick,  Director  Child  Hygiene  Department, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

4-     * 

New  Orleans  Adopts  Commission    Government 

By  a  vote  of  23,900  to  2,119,  New  Orleans 
adopted  on  August  28  the  commission  form 
of  government.  The  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  are  features  of  the  new  charter, 
30  per  cent  of  the  electors  having  the  right, 
on  petition,  to  exercise  these  prerogatives. 
The  plan  provides  for  five  commissioners, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  Mayor  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000  per  annum,  the  other  four  receiving 
$6,000  each.  New  Orleans  is  the  largest 
city  which  has  as  yet  adopted  a  commission 
government  charter. 

The  Trees  Along  Our  Streets 

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Special  Park 
Commission  of  Chicago  gives  the  following 
17  pointers  about  the  planting  of  street 
trees: 

1.  Trees  are  best  when  nursery  grown. 

2.  Trees  transplanted  from  the  woods  should 

be  seedlings. 

3.  A  tree  2  inches  in  diameter  measured  i  foot 

from  the  ground  is  large  enough. 

4.  Trees  should  have  a  compact  root  system, 

straight  main  trunk  and  well  balanced 
top. 

5.  The  lower  branches  should  be  trimmed  to  a 

height  of  7  feet  from  the  ground. 

6.  Trees  should  be  free  of  fungus  and  insect 

diseases. 

7.  Tree  holes  should  be  larger  than  required 

by  the  root  system. 

8.  Trees  should  be  planted  with  as  large  a  root 

system  as  possible. 

9.  Prevent  drying,  sunburn  or  freezing  of  ex- 

posed roots. 

10.  Plant  the  tree  at  the  same  depth  and  ex- 

posure as  it  formerly  stood. 

11.  Trim    off  all  torn  and   broken   roots   and 

branches    before    planting    with    sharp 
'pruner. 

12.  Plant  no  trees  closer  than  25  feet. 

13.  Arrange  the   roots   to  spread  naturally  in 

loose  soil. 

14.  Tamp  the  soil  well  about  the  roots. 

15.  Water    the    young    tree    freely,    especially 

during  June,  July  and  August,  with  one 
or  two  thorough  waterings  each  week. 

16.  Keep    the    soil    cultivated    around    young 

trees. 

17.  A  serviceable  and  strong  tree  guard  should 

be  placed  around  the  tree. 
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Acknowledged    THE   BEST 

Cold  well's 
"Improved"  Horse  Lawn  Mower 

In  material,  workmanship  and  finish  it  is  unsurpassed.  Used  as  a  standard  of  quality  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  called  for  by  most  of  the  leading  parks  and  golf  clubs  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  are  also  used  exclusively  on  the  Parks  of  Greater  New  York  and 
have  been  for  over  twelve  years.  These  mowers  are  made  regularly  with  four  blades  in  the 
revolving  cutter,  but  when  exceptionally  fine  cutting  is  required,  such  as  on  golf  links  and  on 
other  fine  lawns,  we  can  furnish  them  with  six  blades.  We  positively  guarantee  these  mowers 
to  give  satisfaction. 


Coldwell  Leadership  in  the  manufacture  of  lawn  mowers  is  not  a  matter 
of  chance.  It  represents  the  results  of  years  of  experience  and  concentrated 
attention  on  the  production  of  mowers  that  will  stand  up  under  the  hardest 
usage  and  help  to  produce  lawns  which  will  compel  the  admiration  and 
comment  of  all  who  see  them.    - 


COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  BURGH,   N.Y.  CHICAGO 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower,  which  will   do 
the  work  of  any  three  horse  mowers  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 
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Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


League  of  American  Municipalities 

Mayor  Newton  D.  Baker,  of  Cleveland; 
John  Cotton  Dana,  Librarian  of  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  J.  Clement  Boyers,  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America; 
Alexander  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Charities,  and 
Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor  of  The 
American  City,  are  among  the  speakers 
already  announced  for  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  American  Municipali- 
ties, to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  September  18-20. 
The  program  promises  to  be  both  interest- 
ing and  thoroughly  practical. 
4.     4. 

American  Public  Health  Association 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, September  18-20.  The  preHminary 
program  contains  the  following  information 
of  special  interest  to  municipal  health  offi- 
cers: 

The  prosjramme  of  the  Section  of  Muncipal 
Health  Officers  includes  a  joint  session  with 
the  Section  on  Vital  Statistics.  The  object  of 
this  joint  session  is  to  arouse  health  officers  to 
the  importance  of  carefully  kept  vital  statistics 
as  underlying  all  scientific  health  work  of 
municipalities. 

The  Section  of  Municipal  Health  Officers 
.embraces  in  its  membership  many  eminent 
sanitarians  other  than  those  occupying  muni- 
cipal positions,  and  the  scope  of  the  programme 
is  consequently  a  wide  one.  The  programme 
will  appeal  to  nearly  all  men  engaged  in  public 
health  work. 

Unusual  care  is  being  taken  this  year  to 
make  the  programme  not  only  attractive  but 
also  highly  useful.  With  this  end  in  view,  the 
number  of  papers^  will  be  rather  smaller  than 
usual,  thus  leaving  more  time  for  free  discus- 
sion. 

The  papers  presented  lie  fore  this  Section 
will  be  exceedingly  practical,  dealing  little  with 
abstract  questions  of  sanitation  and  going  fully 
into  practical  ciuestions  of  administration  and 
of  the  many  points  in  connection  with  public 
health  in  cities,  based  on  actual  experience  of 
the  writers. 

The  following  committees  are  expected  to 
report : 

Committee  on  Organization  and  Functions 
of  Municipal  Health  Departments. 

Committee  on  Municipal  Vital  Statistics. 

Committee  on  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Communicable  Diseases. 

Committee  on  Uniform  Municipal  Health 
Laws. 


Committee  on  Foods,  including  Milk  and 
Water. 

Committee  on  City  Wastes,  including  Nui- 
sances. 

Committee  on  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools 
and  School  Children. 

Committee  on  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tation of  the  Home. 

+     4- 

American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents 

At  the   fourteenth  annual  convention  of  , 
the  American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents, held  in   Boston,  August  12-14, 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  James  B.  Shea,  Boston;  vice- 
presidents,  F.  C.  Steinhauer  (Denver),  A.  V. 
Parker  (Worcester),  Alexander  Stuart  (Ot- 
tawa), H.  S.  Richardo  (Chicago),  E.  F.  A. 
Reinisch  (Topeka),  and  Charles  G.  Carpenter 
(Milwaukee)  :  secretary-treasurer,  J.  J.  Levi- 
son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Denver  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place 
for  the  1913  convention. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  conven- 
tion. Mayor  Fitzgerald  of  Boston  expressed 
his  opinion  that  too  much  atention  has 
been  given  to  the  artistic  development  of 
parks  in  America,  with  too  little  regard 
for  the  practical  •  purposes  for  which  the 
parks  might  be  used.  As  one  example  of 
the  attention  now  being  given  in  Boston  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  parks,  the  Mayor  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  a  few  days  previous  he 
had  signed  an  order  creating  the  position 
of  play  leaders,  and  that  there  are  now 
about  a  dozen  young  men  engaged  in  direct- 
ing the  play  of  the  people  in  diiiferent  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

+    * 

Americans  Who  Will  Address  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Road  Congresses 

Requests  have  been  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Road  Congresses, 
which  meets  in  London  in  June,  1913,  that 
the  American  Association  for  Highway  Im- 
provement designate  distinguished  Ameri- 
can engineers  to  prepare  papers  on  the 
various  subjects  which  the  International 
Congress  at  London  will  consider. 

Among  the  eminent  engineers  selected 
bv  the  American  Association  for  this  pur- 
pose are:  Powell  Evans  of  Philadelphia; 
A.  W.  Dean.  Chief  Engineer,  Massachu- 
setts  State    Highway   Commission;    A.   G. 
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The  Austin  Motor  Lawn  Mower 

1912  MODEL 

To  Improve  Your  Park  and  Save  You  Money 
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The  Largest,  Most  Powerful  and  Durable  Motor 
Mower  on  the  Market 

GCdr    Driven  Z     ^^^^  oi^'y  mower  having  high  grade  case  hardened  steel  gear  drive,  mounted  on 
large  roller  hearings  in  oil  tight,  dust  proof  case. 

Compare  this  with  other  mowers  having  loose  chain  drives,  flimsy  sprocket  wheels  on  sliding  bearings 
open  to  dirt  and  entailing  constant  adjusting,  rapid  wear  and  everlasting  breakage. 

£]lig{f|0 ;     Highest   grade  design    with    mechanically   operated    valves,    self-oiling  and   dust  proof 
■ throughout,  and  magneto  ignition  (no  batterie.s  needed). 

Mowing     AttflCliniCnt :     Mowing  cutters  are  "pulled"  not  "pushed"  by  the  frame,  avoiding 

"^ digging  into  furrows.    Protected  by  automatic  release  these  cutters 

do  not  break  the  transmission  when  a  hard  substance  catches  them  like  other  mowers. 

■GlldrflntCeS     ^^^  Austin  is  the  first  mower  put  out  on  an  aJjsolute  guarantee. 

This  mower  represents  the  "Acme "  of  up-to-date  construction.  It  is  as  far 
superidr  to  the  old  one-speed  sprocket  chain  machines  as  the  modern  touring  car  is 
to  the  chain  driven  "runabout"  of  ten  years  ago. 


The  Austin-Western  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago 

New  York  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Memphis,  Tenn.  At'.anta.  Ga. 

Dallas.  Texas  Salt  I<ake  City,  Utah  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Batchelcler,  Chairman  of.  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation; A.  N.  Johnson,  State  Highway 
Engineer,  Springfield,  111.;  Prof.  Arthur 
H.  Blanchard,  of  Columbia  University ; 
Austin  B,  Fletcher,  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner of  California;  Horace  M.  Swet- 
land,  of  New  York;  George  W.  Tillson, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn;  John  R,  Rablin,  Chief  Engineer 
of  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  Harold  Parker,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Dr.  loseph  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geo- 
logist, of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Wm.  Phelps 
Eno,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Henry  B. 
Drowne,  of  Columbia  University;  Clifford 
Richardson,  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  L.  I. 
Hewes,  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads; 
Morris  R.  Sherrerd,  of  New  Jersey;  Wm. 
H.  Connell,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Highways 
and  Street  Cleaning  of  Philadelphia;  Pre- 
vost  Hubbard,  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Maj.  W. 
W.  Crosby,  of  the  Maryland  Geological 
Survey,  and  Dr.  Clayton  H.  Sharp,  of  New 
York. 

-»-     + 

SOME  COMING  EVENTS 

September  2-7. — New  York  City. 

International  Association  for  Testing 
Materials.      Sixth    Congress.      Secretary, 
H.    F.    J.    Porter,    29    West    Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York. 
September  17-20. — Denver,  Col. 

International     Association     of     Fire 
Engineers.     Annual  Meeting.     Secretary, 
James  McFall,  Roanoke,  Va. 
September  18-20. — Washington,  D.  C. 

New  England  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion.      Annual     Convention.       Secretary, 
Willard  Kent,  Boston,  Mass. 
September  18-20. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 
Secretary,    Selskar   M.    Gunn,  289   Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
.September  18-20. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

League    of    American    Municipalities. 
Annual      Convention.        President,     John 
MacVicar,  Des  Moines,  la. 
.September  20-21. — Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Central    Association    of    Commercial 
Secretaries.       Secretary,     Carl    Dehoney, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
September  23-25. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Association  of  Commercial 
Executives,     Annual  Convention.     Secre- 
tary,   Milton    Carmichael,    Ford    Building, 
Detroit,  Mich 
September  23-28. — Washington,  D.  C. 

Fifteenth  Congress  on  Hygiene  and 
Demography.  Secretary,  Dr.  John  S. 
Fulton,  Army  Mediral  Musemn,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 


September  23-28. — Dusseldorf,  Germany. 

International  City  Planning  Congress. 

American  Representative,  Frank  Koester, 
IIS  Broadway,  New  York. 

September  24-26. — Detroit,  Mich. 

Central  States  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion. Annual  Convention.  Secretary, 
R.  P.  Bricker,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

September  24-28. — Boston,  Mass. 

International  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  For  information  apply 
to  Richard  J.  Walsh,  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Boston. 

September  25-28. — Berkeley,  Cal. 

League  of  California  Municipalities. 
Annual .  Convention.  Secretary,  H.  A. 
Mason,  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 

September  25-28. — Indianapolis,  Ind. 

International  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Smoke.  Annual  Convention. 
Secretary,  R.  C.  Harris,  City  Hall,  To- 
ronto, Ont. 

September  30-October  5. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American  Association  for  Highway 
Improvements.  Annual  Convention  and 
Road  Congress.  Secretary,  J.  E.  Penny- 
backer,  Jr.,  Colorado  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

October  2. — Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Allied  Civic  Bodies  of  Pennsylvania. 

Adjourned  Meeting.  Secretary,  Ira  W. 
Stratton,  Mayor,  Reading,  Pa. 

October  2-5. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

American  Association  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Faculty  Building,  12 11 
Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

October  2-12. — New  York  City. 

International  Conference  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Protection.  Secretary  A. 
D.  V.  Storey,  1269  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

October  8-22. — Montreal,  Can. 

First  Canadian  Child  Welfare  Exhibi- 
tion. Secretary,  Dr.  W.  H.  Atherton, 
Montreal,  Can. 

November  12-15.— Dallas,  Tex. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements. Secretary,  A.  Prescott  Fol- 
well,  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

November  19-22. — Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Civic  Association.  Annual 
Convention.  Secretary,  Richard  B.  Wat- 
rous,  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C 

November  20-22  (probably). — Lawrence,  Kan. 
Social  Center  Association  of  America. 

Annual  Convention.  Secretary,  Edward 
J.  Ward,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

December  3-6. — Cinciimati,  Ohio. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association. 
Annual  Convention.  Secretary,  E.  L. 
Powers,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Wright's  Excelsior 
Rust-Proof "  Tree  Guards 


'T'HESE  Tree  Guards  are  made  of  very  heavy  and 
stiff  steel  uprights.  The  horizontal  wires  are 
flexible.  Springs  are  supplied  to  prevent  any  chafing 
of  the  tree  bark. 

LIKE  all  the  Excelsior  "  Rust- Proof "  products, 
the  Tree  Guards  are  first  completely  formed  and  then 
dipped  into  melted  zinc.  Every  joint  is  completely 
sealed  and  the  entire  fabric  rendered  w^eather  proof. 

FOR  city,  street  and  park  use,  there  are  three  styles 
of  Excelsior  Tree  Guards — all  '*  Rust-Proof." 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

Wright  Wire  Company 

Worcester,  Mass. 

33  Michisan  Sireel,  Chicago  410   Commerce   Street,    Philadelphia 

256  Broadway,  New  York  City  123  Summer  Street,  Boston 

5  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
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FITZHENRY-GUPTILL  COMPANY 

POWER   SPRAYERS  AND   EQUIPMENT 
Home  Office:  49  North  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Factory  and  Showroom:    135  First  Street,  East  Cambridge 


The  Deadly  Enemies  of  the 

Trees  can  be  conquered 

by  SPRAYING 

But  you  need  the  right  equipment.  Let  us 
tell  you  what  we  have  done  for  others. 
Our  valuable  booklet  telling  when  and  how 
to  spray  is  sent  free  of  charge. 
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Expert  Discussion  of  a  Proposed  City  Charter 


A  VALUABLE  feature  of  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  to  which  brief 
reference  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
American  City,  was  the  aid  afforded  to 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  its  attempt  in- 
telligently to  meet  the  need  for  a  properly 
prepared  organic  law.  The  rapid  growth 
of  Los  Angeles,  trebling  its  population  be- 
tween 1900  and  1910,  makes  the  correct  so- 
lution of  charter  problems  most  important, 
since  the  instrument  now  being  framed 
must  soon,  in  all  probability,  do  duty  for  a 
city  of  half  a  million  or  a  million  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  new  cunnnission  form  of  charter  for 
the  city,  the  second  draft  of  which  had 
been  completed  tentatively,  was  discussed 
before  the  Charter  Revision  Committee  of 
Los  Angeles  in  an  all-day  session,  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  and  many 
citizens.  At  this  session,  twenty-seven 
questions  were  submitted  to  the  municipal 
experts  in  attendance,  among  whom  were 
President  William  Dudley  Foulke,  Robert 
S.  Binkerd,  Dr,  Ernest  S.  Bradford,  Dr. 
Jesse  R.  Burks,  Richard  S.  Childs,  H.  S. 
Gilbertson,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Prof.  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart,  Prof.  Augustus  Ray- 
mond llatton,  John  Ihlder,  Dr.  Delos  F. 
Wilcox  and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
Such  questions  were  included  as : 

What  is  the  number  of  commissioners  best 
suited  to  a  city  of  the  size  of  Los  Angeles 
(319,000  population,  1910)  ? 

Should  the  commission  he  renewed  com- 
pletely at  each  election,  or  should  part  of  the 
commissioners  be  elected  later,  thus  insuring  a 
body  part  of  which  is  always  experienced? 

Should  each  commissioner  be  elected  to  a 
specific  post,  or  should  they  he  elected  simply 
as  commissioners  and  assigned  to  a  depart- 
ment either  by  the  commission  itself  or  by  the 
mayor  ?  


Should  a  separate  fiscal  officer,  to  be  known 
as  the  auditor  or  controller,  be  electefl,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  commissioner  of  finance? 

Should  the  city-attorney  be  elected  by  the 
voters  or  appointed  by  the  commission? 

A  group  of  questions  dealt  with  franchise 
l)rovisions,  including  whether  an  indetermi- 
nate franchise  is  preferable,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  referendum  and  recall,  to  one  of 
definite  time-limit.  Another  set  of  ques- 
tions referred  to  civil  service  provisions  un- 
der the  commission  form. 

Should  the  civil  service  board  be  removable 
by  the  commission,  or  subject  only  to  the 
recall? 

Should  the  officials  chosen  from  lists  pre- 
pared by  the  civil  service  board,  after  examin- 
ations or  otherwise,  include  heads  of  bureaus? 
Should  employees  be  removable  by  the  com- 
mission or  by  the  civil  service  board? 

Other  points  raised  included  preparation 
of  the  city  budget;  the  relation  of  the  school 
system  to  the  municipality;  the  value  in  a 
large  city  of  a  system  of  cumulative  or  pref- 
erential voting,  or  proportional  representa- 
tion; and  whether  adequate  provision  had 
been  made  in  this  charter  for  city  planning. 
Some  of  these  questions  are  seen  not  to 
have  been  frequently  raised  previously,  and 
have  not  heretofore  received  the  serious 
attention  which  they  merit.  The  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  list  of  questions  is  a 
tribute  to  the  care  with  which  the  new  pro- 
visions of  the  Los  Angeles  charter  are  be- 
ing drawn.  The  municipal  experts  to 
whom  were  submitted  the  questions  noted, 
agreed  on  many  of  the  items  presented, 
while  they  disagreed  on  others,  particularly 
those  on  which  the  experience  of  commis- 
sion-governed cities  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
afford  a  certain  basis  of  judgment  for  fram- 
ing a  commission  charter. 

Ernest  S.  Bradford 


The  First  Canadian  Congress  on  City  Planning 


THE  holding  of  the  First  Canadian  Na- 
tional Congress  on  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
in  the  week  of  July  15,  marked  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  in  the  Dominion.  It  was 
memorable  for  its  entire  success,  and  it  is 
certain  to  have  very  far-reaching  influence, 
particularly  in  the  West.  The  congress  was 
organized  by  the  Winnipeg  Town  Planning 
Commission — the  first  body  of  its  kind  in 


Canada — and  its  Honorary  Secretary  was 
Mr.  F.  J.  Cole,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  congress  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
and  was  opened  on  July  15  by  a  civic  wel- 
come by  Mayor  Waugh  of  Winnipeg.  The 
walls  of  the  Congress  Hall  were  hung  with 
the  finest  collection  of  plans,  photographs 
and  charts  illustrating  city  planning  ever 
exhibited  in  Canada.     The  delegates  were 
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Hotel  Dennis 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Located  directly  on  the  ocean  front  and 
within  one  square  of  the  Million  Dollar 
Pier,  where  the  AMERICAN  ROAD 
CONGRESS  will  meet. 

The  hotel  has  recently  been  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  Fire-proof  Building  con- 
taining two  hundred  rooms  and  baths. 

The  entire  house  now  offers  over  three 
hundred  rooms,  all  of  which  are  connected 
by  private  baths  or  have  running  water. 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY. 

Proprietor. 
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many  and  representative  of  every  province 
of  the  Dominion,  and  the  greatest  interest 
and  enthusiasm  were  manifested  both  in  the 
congress  proceedings  and  the  exhibition  of 
plans. 

The  chair  was  taken  en  the  three  days 
of  the  congress  by  Mr.  W.  Sanford  Evans, 
ex-Mayor  of  Winnipeg  and  Chairman  of 
the  Winnipeg  Town  Plannin^^  Commission. 
The  first  portion  of  the  program  was  de- 
voted to  papers  on  the  Housing  Question, 
which  aroused  considerable  discussion. 
These  were  given  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hod- 
getts,  medical  advisor  to  the  Commission 
of  Conservation,  Ottawa;  Dr.  M.  M.  Sey- 
mour, Ccmmissioner  of  Public  Health  for 
Saskatchewan,  and  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows 
Bacon,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Housing 
Association.  Much  opposition  was  mani- 
fested towards  the  tenement  house  system. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  were  ren- 
dered distinctly  noteworthy  by  the  visit  of 


the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  H.  R.  H, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Princess 
Patricia.  His  Royal  Highness  made  a 
stirring  and  useful  address  to  the  congress 
on  the?  importance  of  town  planning,  and 
urged  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  perma- 
nent organization  to  promote  better  hous- 
ing and  systematic  planning.  This  was  sub- 
sequently carried  into  effect. 

Papers  were  subsequently  read  by  Mr. 
Guy  Wilfrid  Hayler,  M.  I.  M.  E.,  M.  R. 
S.  I.,  of  London,  Eng.,  a  city  planning  ex- 
pert well  known  in  Europe;  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  "on  City  Planning,  Brookline, 
U.  S.  A.;  Mr.  James  Ford,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  Louis  Betz,  of  St.  Paul,  U.  S. 
A. ;  Mr.  L.  J.  Boughner,  editor  of  the  Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  others. 
Large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  listened 
to  the  addresses,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
proceedings  should  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated throughout  Canada. 


Plans  for  the  American  Road  Congress  at 

Atlantic  City 


REALIZING  the  need  for  the  most 
modern  methods  of  financing  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  public 
roads  in  the  United  States,  Lee  McClung, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  preside  over  the  fi- 
nance section  of  the  American  Road  Con- 
gress, which  will  be  in  session  in  Atlantic 
City  from  September  30  to  October  5.  Mr. 
McClung  is  also  acting  as  the  Treasurer  of 
the  American  Road  Congress. 

In  an  interview  just  made  public  Mr.  Mc- 
Clung calls  attention  as  follows  to  the 
urgent  need  for  the  introduction  of  reforms 
in  the  management  of  road  finances: 

"My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  thai 
in  comparatively  few  instances  is  the  same  care 
taken  of  funds  for  road  improvement  as  is 
taken  by  financial  institutions  for  private  en- 
terprises. The  same  care  and  judgment  dis- 
played by  bankers  in  making  investments 
should  be  shown  by  state  and  local  highway 
departments  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  roads.  Legislation  and  regulation  should 
be  urged  in  each  state  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
levying  of  road  revenues  on  carefully  prepared 
estimates,  for  the  introduction  of  simple  yet 
thorough  systems  of  accounting  and  cost  keep- 


ing, for  a  system  of  regulating  bond  issues 
which  would  insure  economy  and  wise  busi- 
ness management. 

"As  one  of  the  possibilities  worth  consider- 
ing I  might  simply  refer  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sinking  fund  method  and  the  serial 
bond  method — as  applied  to  bond  issues — and 
their  relative  merits." 

Mr.  McClung  said  that  he  was  very  much 
gratified  to  note  the  activities  of  the  various 
state  bankers'  associations  in  the  good  road 
movement.  He  believes  that  the  financiers 
of  the  country  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
shaping  the  road  movement  along  the  right 
lines  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  every 
state  bankers'  association  will  have  its 
representatives  at  the  conference  on  road  fi- 
nances which  will  be  held  at  the  American 
Road  Congress. 

Of  special  interest  to  engineers,  high- 
way officials  and  manufacturers  of  road 
material  and  machinery,  are  the  plans  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  section 
of  the  Congress.  This  section  will  deal 
with  streets,  roads,  park  drives,  bridges  and 
culverts.  The  subjects  discussed  will  be 
sub-divided  in  a  manner  unusual  to  road 
conventions.     Instead  of  sub-dividing  the 
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You  Take  a  Drink  from  the 
Lansing  Sanitary  Fountain 
in  Easy  Comfortable  Fashion 

Some  supposedly  present  day  styles  of  fountains  certainly 
do  require  one  to  assume  very  uncomfortable,  a\Ykward  posi- 
tions in  drinking.  That's  where  The  Lansing  stands  out  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

The  Layising  Fountain  is  automatically  adjustable.  No 
stooping  is  necessary.  The  bubblers  are  attached  to  flexible 
tubes,  so  that  they  may  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  lips, 
while  with  ail  other  fountains  the  lips  must  be  brought  to  the 
position  of  the  bubbler.  The  "Lansing"  enables  every  one  to 
drink  in  an  easy  and  natural  position,  yet  with  every  sanitary 
precaution.  The  artistic  design  of  this  fountain  renders  it  an 
ornament  to  any  park  or  city  street. 

If  you  are  a  public  spirited  citizen,  a  member  of  some  local 
improvement  organization,  or  an  official  having  to  do  with 
the  public  welfare — let  us  have  your  address  so  we  can  send 
you  our  catalogue. 

The  Gier  &  Dail  Mfg.  Co. 

100  Grand  Street  LANSING,  MICH. 
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It  takes  over  twenty 


ISot  for  Future  Generations 

Start   IVlth  the   largest    stock     that  can   be   secured! 
years  to  grow  many  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  such  as  we  offer. 

We   do  the  long   IVaiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 

give  an  immediate  effect.    Fall  Price  List  Now  Ready. 
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Hill's  Specimen 
Evergreens 

We  have  some  very  choice  individuals 
which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  reserve  on  de- 
finite orders  until  planting  time,  or  until 
needed.  These  are  carefully  grown,  frequently 
transplanted,  and  judiciously  pruned;  each 
is  a  strong,  thrifty  tree  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  own. 

Come  and  see  thorn  if  possible,  or  write 
for  particulars. 

THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 

Evergreen  Specialists  Box  406,  Dundee.  III. 
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for  any  macliine  or  tool  used  in  Road 
and  Street  Mailing  or  Repairing  write  us 
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Road   Scrapers,  Rocic    Crusiiers,  Road    Rollers, 
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subject  under  the  headings  of  different 
types  of  roads,  the  division  will  be  made  on 
the  different  problems  of  road  construction. 
In  one  sub-section,  for  instance,  there 
will  be  discussed  location  and  grades.  Ques- 
tion I  will  deal  with  surveys,  discussion 
lasting  twenty  minutes ;  Question  2,  with 
new  location  and  relocation,  while  under 
another  sub-division  there  will  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  rights  of  way,  Question  3,  of 
sub-section  A,  will  deal  with  grades — 
tractive  resistance  of  various  surfaces,  rela- 
tion to  traffic,  etc.  The  rest  of  the  program 
of  the  construction  and  maintenance  sec- 
tion is  tentatively  agreed  upon  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Congress  as  follows: 

Sub-Section  B — Foundation  and  Drainage. 

Question  4.  Fundamental  Considerations. 
Sub-Section  C — Road  Surfaces. 

Question  5.  Earth,  Sand-Clay  and  Simi- 
lar Materials — Qualities  and  Methods 
of  Application. 

Question  6.  Gravel  and  Stone — -Qualities, 
Test  and   Selection. 

Question  7.  Bituminous  Materials,  in- 
cluding tars,  asphalts  and  oils — Quali- 
ties and  Tests. 

Question  8.  Construction  of  Gravel  and 
Water-Bound  Macadam  Surfaces. 


Question  9.  Construction  of  Surfaces  with 

Bituminous  Materials. 
Question     10.       Brick     Roads — Materials, 

Construction  and  Maintenance. 
Question  11.     Concrete  Roads — Materials, 

Construction  and   Maintenance. 
Question  12.     Experimental  Surfaces  and 

Special     Surfaces    Applicable    Under 

Special  Conditions. 
Sub-Section  D — Maintenance. 

(Methods     Rather     than     Administrative 

System.) 

Earth,    Sand-Clay,   Gravel 


Question    13. 

Roads. 
Question  14. 
Question  15. 


Water-Bound  Macadam. 
Bituminous  Surfaces. 
Sub-Section  E — Bridges. 

Question  16.     Highway  Bridges. 
{A)  Highway  Culverts. 
Sub-Section  F — Streets  and  Parks  in  Towns 
and  Cities. 
Question   17.     Street  Paving. 
Question  18.    Park  Roads. 
Sub-Section    G — Adaptation    of    Surfaces    to 
Traffic  Requirements. 
Question  19.     Paper. 
Sub-Section  H — Road  Sides. 

Question  20.     Paper. 
Sub-Section  I 

Question  21.     Road  and  Street  Contracts 
(essentials  and  lines  of  improvement). 
Question   22.     The   Relation   of  the  Con- 
tractor and  the  Public  Officials. 
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The  Detectorphone  for  Locating  Leaks  in  Pipes 

The  Detectorphone  is  an  electrical  instru- 
ment employing  the  microphone  principle  for 
the  location  of  leaks.     Sounds  not  otherwise 


audible,  in  substances  like  the  earth  or  wood 
or  iron,  may  be  detected  by  means  of  this  in- 
strument and  located  with  great  accuracy. 
More  than  400  Detectorphones  are  already  in 


LOCATING  A  PIPE  LEAK 


THE  DETECTORPHONE  IN  A  PUMPING  PLANT 
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Assuan  Dam,  part  of  tlie  Nile  system,  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  projects  of  its  land 


The  Nile  System — The  Bell  System 


For  thousands  of  years  Egypt  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  making  the  Nile  a  de- 
pendable source  of  material  prosperity. 

But  only  in  the  last  decade  was  the  Nile's 
flood  stored  up  and  a  reservoir  established 
from  which  all  the  people  of  the  Nile  region 
may  draw  the  life-giving  water  all  the  time. 

Primitive  makeshifts  have  been  super- 
seded by  intelligent  engineering  methods. 
Success  has  been  the  result  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  a  definite  policy,  dealing 
with  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  adapting 
the  Nile  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


To  provide  efficient  telephone  service  in 
this. country,  the  same  fundamental  principle 
has  to  be  recognized.  The  entire  country 
must  be  considered  within  the  scope  of  one 
system,  intelligently  guided  by  one  policy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell  System  to  afford 
universal  service  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  and  amply  sufficient  for  their 
business  and  social  needs. 

Because  they  are  connected  and  working 
together,  each  of  the  7,000,000  telephones 
in  the  Bell  System  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
service  which  provides  the  most  efficient 
means  of  instantaneous  communication. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 
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One  System 
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use,  principally  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  are  reported  to  be  giving  excellent 
service  to  water  works  and  other  users. 
As  is  well  known,  leaking  water  often 
does  not  come  to  the  surface,  or,  if 
it  does,  appears  at  some  distance  from 
the  leak.  By  means  of  the  Detector- 
phone  water  departments  are  able  in  a 
very  short  time  to  get  directly  over 
the  leak,  and  instead  of  having  to  dig 
holes  every  few  feet  in  a  road,  have 
merely  to  make  one  excavation.  The 
instrument  also  has  a  large  use  around 
pumping  machinery,  as  it  will  enable 
the  engineer  to  anticipate  knocks  and 
other  troubles  long  before  he  can  hear 
them  with  the  naked  ear. 

In  a  recent  test  the  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  apparatus  was  shown. 
A  pipe  leak  which  would  fill  a  baryel 
in  an  hour  was  discovered  300  feet 
away  merely  by  driving  a  stick  into 
the  gound  and  putting  a  Detectorphone 
upon  the  top  of  the  stick.  It  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  the  stick  was 
18  inches  from  the  main,  consequently 
the  sounds  made  by  this  leak  traveled 
through  300  feet  of  the  main  pipe, 
through  18  inches  of  the  earth,  and 
through  3  feet  of  a  wooden  stick  mto 
the  instrument.  In  making  the  test 
even  the  exact  location  of  the  water 
pipe  was  not  known,  which  explains 
why  the  stick  did  not  hit  it  within  18 
inches.  Once  having  found  that  there 
is  a  leak,  its  location  can  be  ascertained 
by  noticing  that  the  nearer  the  leak  is 
approached  the  louder  the  sound  be- 
comes. 

Among  its  other  valuable  uses  the 
Detectorphone  has  proved  its  useful- 
ness in  detecting  water  thefts,  as  well 
as  in  locating  users  who  allowed  their 
faucets  to  run  all  night. 

Further  particulars  as  to  these  and 
other  uses  of  the  device  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  manufacturers,  The  Bos- 
ton Talking  Machine  Company,  41 
Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


has  had  excellent  success  in  securing 
orders  for  the  Robinson  pumping  en- 
gines and  combination  motor  cars,  as 
has  also  Verne  Robinson,  who  repre- 
sents the  manufacturers  in  the  middle 
Western  territory. 

Recent  orders  for  Robinson  "Jumbo" 
pumping  engines  have  been  secured 
from  Youngstown,  Ohio ;  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  Warren,  Ohio;  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Staunton,  Va. ;  Lansing,  Mich., 
and  Canton,  Ohio.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  has  purchased  a  large  service 
ladder  truck,  and  Camden,  N.  J.,  two 
combination  motor  cars. 

Among  the  cities  from  which  Mr. 
Cross  has  secured  orders  for  Front 
Drive  Tractors  are  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Ventor  City, 
N.  J. ;  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Houston,  Tex. ; 
Tulsa,  Okla. ;  Danville,  Va. ;  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ;  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  four  at  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  The  deliveries  of  these 
tractors  will  begin  in  September. 

•*•    + 
A  Gamewell  Suggestion 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
combination  police  alarm  and  street 
lighting  fixture,  manufactured  by  the 
Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, is  especially  attractive.  The  sim- 
plicity and  good  taste  of  its  design  will 
please  those  who  are  interested  in  suit- 
able street  furnishings. 

A  Special  Train  for  the  Fire 
Engineers'  Convention 

Arrangements    have   been    made   by 
Frank    C.     Stover,    general    Western 
agent    of    the    Gamewell    Fire    Alarm 
Telegraph  Company,  for  a  special  train 
to  the  Denver  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Engineers. 
Combination  Alarm  The  train  will  run  over  the  Burlington 
^"pixlure!"^        route,  leaving  the  Union  Depot,  Chi- 
cago,   on    Sunday,    September    15,    at 
West       I  P.   M.     Applications  for  reservation  should 
be   made   to   Mr.    Stover,   at   626   Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago. 


"  Lighting  the  Atlantic  City  Board  Walk  " 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  issued  by 
The  Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Handsome  day  and  night  views  of  the 
famous  board  walk  are  shown,  illustrating  the 
ornamental  standards  and  Alba  globes  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
lighting  system  formerly  in  use.  The  booklet 
also  contains  a  list  of  cities  using  Alba  globes 
for  Tungsten  ornamental  lighting. 

4-     * 

A  Growing  Business 

Just  about  a  year  has  elapsed  since  C.  J. 
Cross  opened  his  office  in  New  York  as  repre- 
sentative of  The  Robinson  Fire  Apparatus 
Manufacturing  Company  and  The  Front  Drive 
Motor  Company.     During  the  year  Mr.  Cross 
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One  City 
Spurs  On  Another 


One  of  the  important  qualities  of  human  nature,  is  the  wish  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times — and  this  apphes  as  forcibly  to  municipalities  as  to  human  beings. 

Let  one  city  or  town  install  motor  fire  apparatus,  and  the  other  municipalities 
who  hear  of  the  successful  work  accomplished  will  want  to  follow  suit. 

Let  one  town  install  a  filtration  plant  or  adopt  meters  to  reduce  the  water 
waste — and  a  dozen  other  places  begin  to  wonder  if  they  ought  not  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

One  city  becomes  noted  for  its  durable  pavements,  ard  officials  from  other 
places  begin  to  cons'der  the  adoption  of  the  same  paving  system. 

The  advertising  which  one  town  obtains  by  installing  ornamental  lighting 
for  its  streets,  brings  several  others  in  line  for  the  same  improvement. 

The  American  City  is  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  field  of  municipal  improvements  on  account  of  its  active  mission 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  city,  town,  and  village  officials,  boards  of  trade, 
local  improvement  organizations,  etc.,  the  progress  that  is  being  made  along 
important  lines  in  the  field  of  municipal  work.  Such  municipal  undertakings 
as  water  supply,  fire  department  work,  paving  and  road  building,  street  lighting, 
parks,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  etc.,  which  are  inspired  or  helped  along 
by  The  American  City  mean  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  many  millions  yearly. 

The  more  people  in  your  community  who  read  The  American  City,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest  in  public  improvements. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  American  City  is  $2.00  per  year,  but  in  order 
to  make  more  favorable  terms  to  progressive  communities  where  active  interest 
is  taken  in  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  we  quote  special  rates  for  clubs  of  five 
or  more  new  subscriptions  sent  in  by  any  one  municipality,  individual  or  organiza- 
tion, from  any  one  city  or  town.  Let  us  have  your  address  so  we  can  send 
further  particulars. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 
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Editorial  Comment 


Jl  Profession  of  Power  and  Promise 

The  real  imiportance  of  any  group  of 
men  is  gauged,  not  by  its  numbers,  but 
by  its  power  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
other  men.  Measured  by  this  standard, 
the  men  who  came  together  at  Indian- 
apoHs  and  Washington  last  month,  at  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Commercial  Secretaries  and 
the  American  Association  of  Commercial 
Executives,  occupy  a  position  which  is 
quite  unique. 

The  commercial  secretary  represents 
one  of  the  newest  of  the  professions,  but 
one  which  is  rapidly  coming  to  occupy  a 
position  of  power  and  promise  in  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  a  profession  which  draws 
its  support  from  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade  and  similar  organizations 
composed  chiefly  of  business  men — or- 
ganizations whose  primary  aim  is  to  in- 
crease the  material  prosperity  of  their 
members  and  of  the  cities  in  which  they 
live.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  funds 
much  larger  than  those  obtainable  by 
strictly  civic  organizations  are  being 
raised  and  spent.  The  commercial  secre- 
tary has,  therefore,  the  kind  of  backing, 
both  personal  and  financial,  which  has 
been  sought  in  vain  by  many  a  social 
worker.  And  his  is — or  should  be — the 
guiding  mind ;  for,  as  a  paid  expert,  the 
commercial  secretary  is  expected  to  know 
how  the  funds  of  his  organization  may 
most  wisely  be  expended,  and  in  what 
direction  the  powerful  influence  of  its 
various  committees  may  most  effectively 
be  turned.  It  is  a  task  worthy  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  clear-headed  and 
ambitious  young  men  who  are  engaging 
in  it. 


A  competition  between  cities,  keener 
than  has  ever  heretofore  existed,  is  re- 
sulting from  this  growth  in  number  and 
power  of  commercial  organizations. 
Such  competition  is  as  desirable  as  it  is 
inevitable,  for  it  must  ultimately  take  a 
direction  beneficial  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. The  day  of  bonuses  or  banquets  as 
the  chief  inducements  for  bringing  indus- 
tries or  conventions  to  a  town  is  passing. 
To  wasteful  competition  of  this  kind  is 
gradually  succeeding  a  healthy  emulation 
in  city  planning  and  beautification — in  the 
transforming  of  our  American  cities 
from  places  in  which  to  exist  and  make 
money  into  places  in  which  to  live  and  be 
healthy  and  happy  and  prosperous. 

Herein  lies  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
usefulness  on  the  part  of  the"  commercial 
secretary.  He  must  become  in  all  cities — 
as  he  has  already  become  in  some — a  real 
leader  in  the  civic  betterment  work  of 
his  community.  He  must  justify  his  ex- 
istence, not  by  shrewdly  attracting  to  his 
city  a  factory  or  a  convention,  which,  per- 
haps, would  be  better  accommodated  else- 
where, but  by  helping  to  create  those 
ideal  conditions  of  urban  life  which  in 
themselves  will  be  the  strongest  magnet 
for  new  industries  and  visitors  to  the 
community  which  he  serves. 

The  history  of  many  commercial  or- 
ganizations during  the  last  year  or  twa 
has  shown  a  notable  growth  in  mem- 
bership and  income.  It  has  ceased  to 
be  remarkable  for  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  add,  in  a  well-planned  cam- 
paign of  a  week  or  less,  hundreds  of 
new  members  signed  up  for  three  years 
at  annual  dues  of  $25.00  each  or  more, 
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So  successful  have  been  the  immediate 
results  that  similar  campaigns  are  cer- 
tain to  be  conducted  in  many  other 
cities  in  the  near  future.  By  such 
means  funds  even  larger  than  hereto- 
fore wall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  directors  and  officers  of  these  or- 
ganizations— and  with  the  day  of  reck- 
oning three  years  off.  But  though  three 
years,  in  the  development  of  a  city,  is 
a  short  enough  time  in  which  to  show 
results,  the  new  members  added  in 
these  "whirlwind"  campaigns  are  fully 
justified  in  expecting  to  reap  something 
more  than  a  zephyr  in  return.  When 
the  day  of  reckoning  does  come,  we 
venture  the  prediction  that  those  or- 
ganizations which  have  become  real 
factors  in  the  civic  life  of  their  com- 
munities will  renew  the  largest  percent- 
age of  their  expiring  memberships. 
•*•    * 

That  the  time  is  ripe  for  more  ef- 
fective cooperation  between  commercial 
organizations  and  municipal  officials 
than  has  heretofore  existed  in  most 
cities  is  evident  to  students  of  municipal 
problems.  The  convention  of  the  League 
of  American  Municipalities  at  Buffalo 
last  month  gave  striking  testimony  to 
this  tendency  of  the  times.  In  an 
afternoon's  session  devoted  to  "Civic 
Awakening,"  the  need  for  such  cooper- 
ation was  a  leading  theme.  Two  quota- 
tions will  show  a  point  of  view  which 
is  coming  to  be  characteristic  of  pro- 
gressive municipal  officials.  Said  Mayor 
W.  J.  Stern,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  in  the  course 
of  an  able  address : 

"Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  value  to 
a  city  of  the  civic  organizations.  These  are 
usually  known  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Commercial  Club,  or 
Business  Men's  Exchange.  The  membership 
of  these  organizations  is  made  vip  usually  of 
business  men,  professional  men  and  me- 
chanics who  pay  their  dues  and  give  their  time 
to  the  organizations,  the  objects  of  which  are 
to  promote  the  business,  social  and  civic  in- 
terests of  the  city  and  surrounding  community. 
It  is  the  money  spent  by  these  bodies  that  ad- 
vertises most  of  our  cities ;  it  is  resolutions 
passed  by  these  organizations  that  have  much 
bearing  upon  national  and  state  legislation;  it 
is  usually  the  assistance  given  by  these  asso- 
ciations that  makes  large  social  functions  and 
patriotic  celebrations  possible ;  it  is  principally 
the  thought  of  men  who  compose  these  civic 
bodies  that  is  making  the  demand  for  better 
municipal  .government.     In  the  state  of  Penn- 


sylvania these  civic  associations  are  leading 
the  fight  for  a  change  in  our  present  form  of 
city  government.  It  is  reg'-ettable  that  there 
is  not  more  cooperation  between  the  city  gov- 
ernment and  the  civic  bodies,  which  condition 
is  largely  due  to  lack  of  association  between 
the  members  of  councils  and  members  of  civic 
associations." 

Mayor  Alfred  C.  Mueller,  of  Daven- 
port, la.,  in  a  most  practical  address  on 
the  same  subject,  pointed  out  the  great 
difficulty  with  which  results  can  be 
achieved  by  municipal  officials  without 
the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  public 
support,  and  added: 

■'Our  problems  are  so  manifold  that  we  are 
able  to  give  satisfactory  attention  to  but  a  part 
of  them  at  once,  and  naturally  select  those 
which  to  us  seem  of  immediate  importance.  At 
the  same  time  agencies  which  might  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  us  locally,  if  they  would 
cooperate  with  us,  may  at  that  time,  in  the  best 
of  faith,  be  carrying  on  an  active  campaign 
in  favor  of  some  proposition,  which,  to  us, 
seems  to  be  of  minor  importance,  and  thus, 
innocently,  may  make  more  difficult  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  program  outlined  by  the 
municipal  officers  of  the  community.  Why  is 
it  not,  therefore,  wise  for  us  to  get  in  touch 
with  such  organizations  or  individuals  who 
devote  a  part  or  all  of  their  energy  to  the 
solution  of  public  problems — and  by  acquaint- 
ing them  with  conditions  obtain  their  coopera- 
tion, and  thus  by  concentrating  our  eflforts  ac- 
complish the  end  desired  in  a  more  thorough 
manner  with  less  difficulty  ?" 

4.     4. 

The  American  Association  of  Com- 
mercial Executives  wisely  decided  that 
its  next  annual  convention  shall  take 
the  form  of  a  four-day  "institute"  for 
the  study  of  commercial  and  civic  prob- 
lems of  importance  to  its  members. 
The  American  City  believes  that  at 
least  one  entire  day  could  wisely  be  de- 
voted to  this  subject  of  cooperation 
with  municipal  officials,  the  program  to 
include  papers  by  representative  mayors 
and  commercial  secretaries  from  cities 
where  such  cooperation  is  already  ef- 
fective. We  are  convinced  also  that 
every  commercial  secretary  could  in 
the  meantime  add  to  the  usefulness  of 
his  organization  by  keeping  himself  and 
his  directors  in  touch  with  current 
progress  in  municipal  improvements  and 
civic  advance  in  other  communities. 
This  is  now  being  done  in  certain  cities 
and  towns  with  most  satisfactor\-  re- 
sults. 


Examples  of  Foreign  Civic  Art 

The  Kind  of  City  Beautification  Which  Draws  Tourists  to  Paris  from 

All  Parts  of  the  Worid 


THE    LOUVRE    AND    THE    ARCH    DE    CARROUSEL 


THE    LOCVKE    AND    THE    GARDEX    OF    THE    TUILERIES 
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Relations  of  the  Library  to  the  City 

The  Need  for  a  Central    Bureau   of    Municipal    Knowledge — Some 

Practical  Things  That  One  Library  is   Accomplishing 

in   the    Civic    Life   of  its   Community 

By  John  Cotton  Dana 

Librarian  Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  fact  is  that  the  world  knows  how 
to  run  a  city  in  the  best  possible  way. 
The  world  knows  it,  but  no  one  man 
knows  it  and  no  one  city  knows  it.  I  mean 
that  somewhere  in  this  or  other  lands,  some 
mayor,  fire  or  police  commissioner,  health 
officer,  school  supervisor  or  what  not  is 
running  his  particular  department  better 
than  it  was  ever  run  before,  more  easily, 
more  cheaply,  more  agreeably  to  the  public. 

It  is  our  business  to  find  him,  get  from 
him  his  method,  always  given  for  the  ask- 
ing, and  apply  it.  The  best  in  every  line — 
that  is  what  the  League  of  American  Muni- 
cipalities is  seeking  for  and  wishing  to  ap- 
ply. The  city  that  finds  and  applies  these 
best  ideas  is  the  city  that  is  best  governed. 
A  league  devoted  to  the  search  for  the 
world's  best  municipal  ideas  is  a  league  to 
encourage. 

Now  here  is  where  the  library  comes  in. 
In  books,  journals  and  reports — that  is,  in 
print — ^are  to  be  found  all  of  these  best 
ideas,  and  if  you  wish  to  find  them,  to  print 
you  must  go.  Now,  it  is  a  librarian's 
business  to  take  care  of  all  that's  in  print, 
to  store  it  and  index  it  and  fix  it  so  that  it 
will  yield  up  to  the  inquirer  all  that  it  con- 
tains. In  print  somewhere  are  nearly  all 
the  secrets  of  good  city  management. 
Therefore,  if  you  please,  you  must  call  on 
the  librarian. 

Your  first  library  should  be  your  own. 
You  have  already  accepted  the  idea  of  a 
central  bureau  of  municipal  knowledge; 
you  could  do  no  better  thing  than  to  carry 
out  the  idea  in  all  its  fullness.  Every  city 
needs  the  expert,  not  now  and  then,  but  at 
every  turn.  The  expert  is  simply  one  who 
has  cast  an  unprejudiced  eye  on  many  ac- 
tual experiments  and  draws  the  obvious  con- 
clusion therefrom.  A  hbrary  of  municipal 
reports  is  a  collection  of  municipal  experi- 


*  From  a  paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  American  Municipalities,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1912. 
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ences.  Gather  these  reports  and  put  by 
them  men  able  to  draw  from  them  the  facts 
and  to  set  the  facts  in  good  order,  and  ex- 
pertness  comes  forth. 

Every  librarian  in  the  country,  every  city 
government,  every  expert  and  eyery  con- 
tractor for  city  work  would  welcome  a 
great  library  founded  by  a  league  of  cities. 
Whatever  it  might  cost,  it  would  earn  that 
cost  a  hundred  times  over  every  year.  Con- 
sider the  countless  letters  and  circulars 
every  intelligent  city  department  is  every 
year  paying  for,  to  get  information  from 
other  cities — information  which  is  always 
fragmentary  and  usually  misleading.  A 
league  library  would  tell  the  w'hole  story, 
and  tell  it  straight,  to  a  hundred  cities  at 
once  at  little  more  than  the  present  cost  of 
incomplete  information  to  one. 

Of  this  league  library  the  municipal  li- 
brary of  every  city  would  be  a  branch. 
Much  of  the  work  municipal  libraries  now 
vainly  attempt  to  do  would  be  better  done 
by  that  of  the  league.  But  each  city  would 
still  have  its  own  problems,  peculiar  to  it- 
self, in  the  solution  of  which  its  own  library 
would  be  most  helpful.  Moreover,  every 
city  must  keep  its  own  records  with  increas- 
ing care,  and  must,  if  it  is  to  legislate 
wisely,  change  its  ordinances  and  draft  new 
ones  in  the  light  of  information  which 
a  municipal  library,  complete,  well  indexed 
and  controlled  by  a  master  of  books  and 
print,  can  alone  furnish. 

In  Newark  we  have  established  a  muni- 
cipal library.  It  is  still  youthful  and  has 
had  little  opportunity  as  yet  to  prove  its 
utility.  But  it  grows  daily  in  size  and  value 
and  cannot  help  becoming  a  strong  factor 
in  the  city  government's  efficiency. 

The  institution  I  have  charge  of  is  a  free 
public  library.  It  was  established  in  1889. 
Its  building  was  erected  on  vote  of  the 
citizens  and  at  their  expense  in  1900,  at  a 
cost  of  $325,000. 

An  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a  pound 
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of  theory,  so  instead  of  trying  to  describe 
to  you  the  place  an  ideal  library  occupies 
in  the  life  of  an  ideal  city  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  very  briefly  what  the  Newark 
Library  has  been  and  done  in  its  city  in  the 
years  I  have  known  its  work,  since  January, 
1901. 

But  first  let  me  give  you  an  axiom  or  two. 
Public  institutions  should  enjoy  the  ap- 
proval, the  respect  and — I  dare  to  use  the 
word — the  affection  of  their  public.  Do  you 
inquire  about  the  place  of  any  city  depart- 
ment in  the  life  of  its  city?  Go  find  'if  the 
public  like  it  and  are  proud  of  it,  and  your 
question  is  answered.  It  is  an  axiom,  is  it 
not?  And  it  applies,  does  it  not,  as  well  to 
the  private  enterprise  working  within  a  city 
as  surely  and  entirely  as  it  does  to  any  city 
department?  How  much  more  comfortable, 
efficient  and  prosperous  many  a  public 
utility  business  would  have  been  in  the  past 
decade  had  they  pasted  that  axiom  in  their 
hats  and  then  lived  up  to  it ! 

One  reason  for  thinking  Newarkers  like 
their  library  is  that  they  support  it.  Our 
annual  income  has  grown  in  eleven  years 
from  $44,000  to  $120,000,  nearly  three-fold, 
and  it  is  difficult  to'  find  those  who  have  be- 
grudged the  money.  Following  the  axiom 
I  gave  you  is  another — that  if  you  like  a 
thing  you  are  willing  to  pay  what  it  costs. 

Our  library  was  established  in  1889.  For 
twelve  years  it  was  well  but  very  modestly 
housed  in  an  old  remodeled  theater.  It  got 
its  second  wind,  and  almost  a  new  birth, 
when  it  moved  into  its  building  twelve  years 
ago.  In  1 90 1  we  had  79,000  books  and 
Newark  people  took  home  to  read  315,000  a 
year;  we  now  have  200,000,  and  this  year 
we  lend  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

Now,  those  are  the  basic  figures  of  most 
estimates  of  libraries.  And  it  is  true  that 
the  good  library  grows  in  books  and  is  more 
used  by  its  patrons  every  year.  But  condi- 
tions vary  so  in  different  cities  that  these 
figures  never  tell  the  whole  story.  Newark, 
now,  is  not  a  reading  city.  It  is  industrial; 
it  is  a  suburb,  and  thousands  of  its  adults 
speak  English  only  a  little  and  read  it  not 
at  all.  To  promote  the  library's  use  we  had 
to  advertise  it,  and  in  advertising  we  spent 
much  energy,  time  and  money.  The  trustees 
said,  in  effect,  "Our  city  has  put  into  this 
plant,  including  land,  building,  equipment 
and  books,  about  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars.  If  this  plant  is  idle,  that  money  is 
locked  up  and  doesn't  even  draw  interest. 


The  people  of  our  town  don't  know  what  a 
good  thing  their  library  is,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  show  them  and  get  them  to  use  it."  And 
they  did;  and  the  story  of  how  they  did  is 
the  story  of  the  library's  work  over  and 
above  the  buying,  indexing  and  lending  of 
books. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  modern  library 
management  is  the  pay  roll.  To  explain 
that  mystery  is  not  my  business  to-day.  I 
will  only  say  that  our  pay  roll  takes  about 
52  per  cent  of  our  income,  and  that  is  the 
average  in  all  the  larger  libraries  of  the 
country  right  now.  This  means  that  our 
library  has  been  able  to  take  a  place  in  the 
city's  life,  besides  buying  and  lending  books, 
without  spending  more  on  salaries  than  do 
libraries  which  are  not  so  municipally  ac- 
tive. 

Six  Thousand  ^JHCeetings  of  Seven  Hundred 
Organizations 

Our  building  is  so  large  that  we  still  have 
seven  rooms,  having  a  total  of  more  than 
10,000  square  feet,  which  the  book  part  of 
our  work  doesn't  need. 

We  have  had  some  or  all  of  the  building 
open  for  public  use  every  day  in  eleven 
years  save  about  25 ;  and  a  total  of  50  per 
cent  more  hours  than  any  other  public 
building  in  the  city,  and  more  than  three 
times  as  many  hours  as  the  school  houses. 
While  the  building  was  thus  open,  the 
people  of  the  city  held  in  the  spare  rooms 
mentioned,  in  eleven  years,  about  6,000 
meetings,  by  and  for  nearly  700  different 
organizations,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
about  180,000.  These  meetings  ranged 
from  boys'  debating  clubs  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  covered  such  subjects  as  city 
planning,  charity,  hospitals,  pedagogy, 
tuberculosis,  philosophy,  languages,  and  the 
world's  peace.  As  long  as  there  was  a  room 
unused,  any  public  welfare  educational 
movement,  not  looking  for  money  profits 
to  any  individual,  could  find  free  of  charge 
for  its  orderly  meetings  a  warm,  well- 
lighted  and  properly  janitored  room  in  the 
library  building.  On  many  days  ten  such 
meetings  have  been  held.  In  this  move- 
ment for  getting  the  maximum  of  use  out 
of  a  city's  public  educational  buildings,  I 
wish  to  make  here  a  claim  for  Newark  as 
pioneer  in  liberality  and  extent.  Of  dis- 
turbance, bad  feeling,  trouble,  because  the 
A's  could  have  a  room  for  their  meetings 
and  the  B's  could  not — ^^of  this  kind  of  thing 
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there  was  in  the  eleven  years  not  an  item 
worthy  of  mention.  , 

We  call  this  daily  use  of  the  library  plant 
very  good  advertising.  While  it  has  been 
going  on,  the  annual  use  of  the  library's 
books  increased  about  300  per  cent,  while 
the  population  increased  about  40  per  cent. 

I  said  Newark  is  not  a  reading  town.  It 
seemed  the  library's  business  to  try  to  make 
it  one.  Grown-ups  can't  be  taught  to  use 
books.  Children  can ;  so  we  put  a  good  deal 
of  time,  thought  and  money  into  plans  for 
introducing  school  children  to  good  books. 

In  eleven  years  teachers  have  taken  into 
their  school  rooms  more  than  5,000  little 
libraries  of  about  50  books  each,  kept  them 
for  a  term  and  used  them  to  encourage  and 
guide  the  reading  of  their  pupils.  We  have 
children's  books  in  most  of  our  branches, 
and  we  have  a  room  for  children  in  the 
library  building,  and  about  a  fourth  of  the 
million  books  we  lend  each  year  are  bor- 
rowed by  young  people. 

Interesting  the  Children  in  Their  City 

We  wanted  to  help  interest  the  children 
in  their  city,  so  we  began  about  ten  years 
ago  to  gather  interesting  books,  articles, 
clippings  and  pictures  on  Newark.  Then  we 
induced  a  newspaper  man  who  knew  his 
own  city  to  write  us  a  History  of  Newark 
for  young  people,  and  we  published  it.  Then 
Newark  study  began  to  creep  into  the  pub- 
lic school  course,  and  we  continued  to  hunt 
up  and  reprint  and  lend  short  accounts  of 
Newark  institutions  of  all  kinds,  city  de- 
partments, public  buildings,  parks,  streets, 
trolleys,  trees,  water,  sewage,  hospitals,  and 
scores  of  other  things.  Then  the  schools 
supplied  themselves  with  better  maps  of  the 
city,  about  ten  feet  square,  than  any  city 
school  had  ever  had  before;  then  the  Board 
of  Education  asked  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent to  write  a  Course  of  Study  on  New- 
ark for  all  the  grades — and  it  is  now  in 
use,  the  first  carefully  worked  out  and  by 
far  the  most  complete  plan  for  teaching  the 
children  of  a  city  to  know  their  own  city 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Please  put  down  this,  my  second  claim  for 
Newark,  that  she  is  the  pioneer  in  teaching 
children  city  patriotism  in  the  only  rational 
way,  by  giving  them,  first,  a  knowledge  of 
their  city — and  so  an  intelligent  interest  in 
their  city — and,  thereby,  sympathy  with 
their  city,  and,  therefore,  a  wish  to  help 
their  city  to  become  more  prosperous,  better 


governed,  clean,  more  beautiful  and  a  more 
attractive  place  to  live  in. 

The  library's  share  of  all  this  work  was 
also  advertising;  at  least  we  called  it  so, 
and  it  paid. 

You  know  Newark  has  begun  all-year 
schools  in  two  of  its  biggest  buildings;  this 
being  one  of  the  first  and  most  successful 
trials  of  the  plan.  I  was  in  one  of  the 
classrooms  in  August  and  .found  the  chil- 
dren reciting  a  lesson  on  the  story  of  our 
water  supply  from  sheets  of  information  the 
library  had  furnished.  By  and  by  we  must 
spend  a  few  millions  more  on  our  water 
plant.  Those  children  will  surely  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  question. 

Some  one  asked  if  any  of  the  class  used 
library  books.  Nearly  every  hand  went  up. 
This  was  in  the  Italian  quarter. 

Teachers  are  not  yet  well  trained  in  the 
high  and  normal  schools  and  colleges  which 
they  attend  while  getting  their  equipment 
as  pedagogues,  to  know  children's  books  or 
to  use  a  library.  So  we  wrote  text  books 
on  these  two  subjects  and  have  been  giving 
our  normal  school  students  a  sihort  course 
on  the  latter,  this  year  to  120  students,  and 
are  just  about  to  give  a  course  to  the  older 
students  on  the  former.  Some  day  all  nor- 
mal schools  will  themselves  do  these  things ; 
few  do  it  yet.  We  do  it  because  we  think 
it  good  advertising,  in  the  long  run.  The 
students  go  into  the  schools  as  teachers,  and 
in  turn  teach  the  children  to  use  good 
books — the  library's  books  and  all  others — 
and  to  use  them  to  their  profit. 

All  our  work  with  young  people  is  man- 
aged from  a  special  department,  which  has 
a  room  and  a  sort  of  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion for  teachers  in  the  main  library  build- 
ing. 

Half  a  ^^illion  'Pictures  to  Lend 

Teachers  need  pictures  in  this  pictorial 
age,  and  we  have  nearly  500,000  in  the  li- 
brary, arranged  like  a  huge  pictorial  dic- 
tionary under  subjects,  with  40,000  of  them 
conveniently  mounted  and  displayed,  besides 
800  big  colored  pictures,  large  enough  to  be 
seen  across  a  school  room,  to  decorate  the 
walls  and  to  illustrate  subjects  of  study. 
Teachers  borrow  the  smaller  by  tens  of 
thousands  and  the  larger  by  scores. 

In  one  of  our  high  schools  we  have  a 
library  and  a  skilled  librarian.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try.   We  expect  to  have  similar  libraries  in 
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our  two  new  hig'h  schools  and  in  our  normal 
school's  new  building.  Also  we  expect  to 
have  libraries  for  community  use  in  many 
of  our  school  buildings  just  as  soon — and 
that  will  be  very  soon — as  the  world  accepts 
to  the  full  the  axiom  that  a  public  building 
should  always  be  in  use. 

For  the  high  schools  we  print  pamphlet 
lists  of  good  books,  compiled  by  the  teach- 
ers, for  the  pupils  to  select  their  required 
reading  from  every  term,  and  we  supply  the 
books.  We  are  almost  as  proud  of  them  as 
the  high  schools  are. 

The  city  did  not  ask  anyone  to  give  it  a 
library,  but  built  it  for  and  by  itself.  That 
is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  good,  so  we  think. 
It  does  not  wis'h  to  ask  for  the  gift  of 
branch  library  buildings,  so  all  our  branches 
are  in  rented  store  rooms,  on  main  business 
streets,  small,  simple,  and  very  effective. 
Later  we  hope  to  build  two  or  three 
branches  to  be  used  also  as  civic  centers. 
We  lend  as  many  books  from  some  of  these 
little  stores,  which  the  people  seem  to  think 
are  just  as  inviting  as  palaces  built  with  an 
outsider's  money,  as  are  lent  from  any 
elaborate  structures  costing  $100,000  and 
over.    They  advertise  us  very  well. 

The  library  building  was  the  first  piece  of 
real  architecture  the  city  ever  put  up  for 
itself.  It  looked  so  well  and  served  sd  good 
a  purpose  and  set  so  good  an  example  that 
since  it  was  finished  in  1900  the  people  have 
voted  for  a  good  city  hall,  a  good  court 
house,  good  fire  stations,  good  schools  and 
other  good  things  in  architecture.  One  of 
the  notable  things  the  library  did,  in  the  life 
of  this  particular  town,  was  to  set  an  excel- 
lent and  very  practical  example  in  city 
architecture. 

To  adorn  the  building  within — it  is  very 
simply  decorated — we  now  and  then  bought 
a  picture,  a  vase,  a  piece  of  bronze  or 
marble.  Generous  citizens  added  to  the  col- 
lection. In  our  spare  rooms  we  began  to 
hold  loan  exhibitions  of  art  objects,  displays 
of  school  work,  industrial  exhibits,  modest 
Newark  history  exhibits.  Some  one  gave 
us  a  fine  collection  of  minerals,  rocks,  soils, 
building  stones,  etc.  Then  it  seemed  wise 
to  form  a  Museum  Association  for  which 
the  city  bought  a  collection  of  art  objects 
which  we  had  borrowed  to  show,  and  almost 
before  we  knew  it  we  had  art  and  science 
museums,  well  established,  modest  and  yet 
possessing  already  more  than  $40,000  worth 
of  property,  growing  rapidly,  all  housed  in 


the  library's  spare  rooms,  and  properly  to 
be  called  its  offspring.  Soon  they  will  be  so 
large  as  to  need  a  building  of  their  own, 
which  the  city  will  surely  furnish. 

These  exhibitions  I  spoke  of  numbered 
over  75  in  the  eleven  years  and  drew  over 
300,000  visitors  to  the  library,  so  we  called 
them  also  good  advertising. 

The  Library's  Business  Branch 

I  said  that  nearly  all  good  municipal  ideas 
are  somewhere  in  print.  The  same  is  true 
of  business  information  and  of  nearly  all 
good  business  ideas.  We  thoug'ht  the  li- 
brary ought  to  try  to  gather  this  informa- 
tion and  the^e  ideas  and  make  them  aoces- 
iiible  to  the  people  who  are  making  Newark 
what  it  is — manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
men  engaged  in  insurance,  commerce,  en- 
gineering and  what  not.  So  we  established 
in  a  rented  room,  on  the  ground  floor  on 
the  principal  office  street,  near  the  center  of 
the  city,  what  we  call  a  business  branch. 
No  other  public  library  in  the  country  has 
yet  offered  so  conveniently  to  its  public  so 
good  a  collection  of  maps,  business  and 
trade  directories  and  books  and  pamphlets 
on  manufacturing  and  trade  and  business. 

We  have  made  an  index  of  things  made 
in  Newark,  naming  1,200  different  firms 
and  telling  what  firms  make  4,000  different 
objects.  Some  day  we  hope  to  print  it. 
Now  it  is  on  cards  and  open  for  use.  To 
get  this  information  we  sent  out  several 
thousand  letters  to  Newark  citizens  who  are 
makers  of  things. 

This  advertised  the  practical,  business 
side  of  our  resources  very  well,  but  still  did 
not  bring  about  as  great  a  use  of  our  ma- 
terial as  it  deserved.  So  we  decided  to 
publish  a  journal,  a  monthly,  and  call  it  the 
Nezvarker,  and  to  have  it,  as  its  advertise- 
ments said,  "introduce  a  city  to  itself  and  to 
its  public  library."  We  have  run  it  almost 
a  year.  It  has  articles  on  many  aspects  of 
the  city  life,,  with  interesting  maps  and 
illustrations.  It  is  in  a  measure  a  "muni- 
cipal journal,"  though  run  as  yet  by  one 
part  of  the  city  organization  only.  We  hope 
through  it  to  reach  ultimately  a  good  many 
of  the  men  of  out  city  who  seem  to  think 
their  public  library  is  only  for  readers  of 
novels,  philosophy,  art  and  literature,  and 
not  for  men  of  affairs.  I  think  we  shall  suc- 
ceed. In  any  event  we  shall  have  done  an- 
other bit  of  advertising  of  the  kind  that 
is  sure  to  pay  in  the  long  run. 


THE    COMPLETED    SWIMMING    POOL 


How  McKeesport  Got  its  Swimming  Pool 

The  Effect  of  Adequate  and  Sanitary  Bathing  Facilities  on  a  Soot- 
Begrimed  City 

By  Florence  Dangerfield  Potter 


PUBLIC  swimming  pools  are  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  sanitary  necessities 
of  city  life.  The  character  of  the 
water  supplied  to  and  maintained  in  these 
public  bathing  basins  is  a  matter  which  is 
demanding  serious  consideration.  Pure 
water  should  be  supplied  and  renewed  with 
such  frequency  as  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  pollution  to  the  minimum. 

It  was,  therefore,  fitting  that  the  Mc- 
Keesport swimming  pool  should  have  been 
conceived  as  a  part  of  the  water  purifica- 
tion and  softening  plant  and  that  it  should 
be  operated  in  conjunction  with  that  plant, 
which  is  equipped  with  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  up-to-date  laboratories  in  the 
state,  and  directly  under  the  observation  of 
both  its  chemist  and  its  bacteriologist,  and 
supplied  with  purified  and  softened  water 
in  such  abundance  as  to  insure  hygienic 
conditions  to  its  multitude  of  users. 
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McKeesport,  Pa.,  is  a  city  of  some  50,000 
inhabitants,  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
soft-coal  regions  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  rivers, 
seven  and  one-half  miles  from  the  center  of 
Pittsburgh  as  the  crow  flies.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  National  Tube  Company,  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  of  other  large  manufac- 
turing plants.  These  various  works  ex- 
tend along  the  city's  river  banks  some  six 
miles.  One-fifth  of  the  population  works 
in  these  mills,  which  night  and  day  pour 
forth  black  smoke,  until  the  city's  buildings 
are  blackened  by  the  continuous  silent  sift- 
ing down  of  soft-coal  soot.  The  toilers  in 
the  mills  are  soot-begrimed;  the  yards 
where  the  children  play  are  soot-laden,  and 
the  housewife's  wash  upon  the  line  soot- 
bcsmutted. 

Aggravating    this    condition,    the    water 
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AT   McKEESPORT,    PA. 


supply  of  the  city  was  not  of  a  cleansing 
quality.  The  untreated  water  of  the 
Youghiogheny  river,  from  which  the  city's 
supply  is  taken,  was  so  hard  and  sticky  that 
soap  caused  the  water  to  "curdle"  and  form 
a  red  and  greasy  precipitate  and  scum.  It 
was  a  water  so  notoriously  bad  as  to  be 
classed  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  as  the  worst  water  in  the  country 
supplied  to  any  city.  The  acidity  of  the 
river  water  has  at  times  amounted  to  250 
parts  per  million,  and  it  has  contained  from 
800  to  1,000  parts  per  million  of  free  sul- 
phuric" acid.  Bathing  in  bathtubs  in  Mc- 
Keesport  had,  until  five  years  ago,  become 
almost  a  discontinued  custom,  and  was  far 
from  an  effective  operation. 

It  was  with  this  condition  and  need  in 
mind  that  Alexander  Potter,  a  consulting 
engineer  of  New  York  City,  felt  inspired 
to  design  and  recommend  the  swimming 
pool  as  an  adjunct  to  the  purification  and 
softening  plant  which  he  had  designed  and 
was  building  for  the  city.  The  plans  for 
the  swimming  pool,  however,  aroused  but 
little  interest  on  the  part  of  Council,  who 
saw  nothing  but  an  extravagant  waste  of 
money  in  such  an  undertaking.  In  fact,  a 
majority  of  Council  and  many  citizens  be- 
lieved that  the  task  of  purifying  and  soften- 
ing the  Youghiogheny  water  was  a  more 


or  less  impossible  one,  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  water  to  be  treated,  and 
awaited  the  outcome  of  the  enterprise  with 
outspoken  misgivings.  It  was  in  the  face 
of  such  odds  that  the  engineer  proceeded, 
without  remuneration  or  appreciation,  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  ultimate  carrying 
out  of  the  swimming  pool  idea. 

The  city  owned  the  tract  of  land  lying 
next  to  the  softening  plant  and  between 
that  and  the  city  stables  and  garbage  plant, 
and  between  the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  and  the  river.  It  was  from 
this  unimproved  land  that  the  engineer  de- 
termined to  excavate  the  material  to  make 
the  embankment  around  the  softening 
plant ;  and  as  the  fill  proceeded,  directed  his 
excavation  along  the  lines  and  grades  of 
the  swimming  pool  design.  Thus,  without 
extra  cost  to  either  city  or  contractor,  grew 
the  basin  alongside  the  water  purification 
plant,  which  needed  only  to  be  lined  and 
supplied  with  the  purified  water  to  become 
a  great  boon  to  this  soil-ridden  city. 

The  purification  plant,  designed  to  treat 
10,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  was  com- 
pleted and  proved  an  unqualified  success. 
No  funds  were,  however,  available  for  the 
completion  of  the  swimming  pool,  as  Coun- 
cil refused  to  make  any  appropriation. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  meeting  a 
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prominent  steel  magnate  in  Paris,  the  en- 
gineer asked  him  if  he  would  not  grasp  the 
opportunity  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
gratefully  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of 
McKeesport  by  lining  the  excavated  basin 
and  presenting  a  completed  swimming  pool 
to  the  city.  The  reply  of  the  "captain  of 
industry"  was  significant  when  he  said  that 
his  experience  had  taught  him  that  should 
be  embrace  this  opportunity,  line  the  basin 
with  concrete,  and  present  it  to  the  city, 
his  thanks  would  be  that  the  people  would 
say  "  Why  didn't  he .  give  us  a  gold-plated 
one  while  he  was  about  it?"  and  being 
loathe  to  engender  such  discontent  he 
would  have  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  ren- 
dering this  public  service. 

It  was  not  until  the  times  of  stringency 
in  1909  that  any  further  work  was  accom- 
plished. At  that  time  the  relief  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  McKees- 
port, which  body  was  looking  after  the  poor 
and  needy,  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  use  the  money  at  their  command 
to  employ  the  idle  labor  of  the  city  in  fixing 
up  some  kind  of  lining  to  the  basin.  A  lot 
of  old  Belgium  blocks  had  been  removed 
from  one  of  the  city  streets  and  these  were 
used  for  paving  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
basin.  These  were  afterward  roughly 
grouted.  This  has  proved  an  economical 
and  satisfactory  lining. 

The  next  impetus  was  received  when  the 
then  mayor,  W.  H.  Coleman,  was  elected 
County  Clerk,  and,  holding  two  public 
offices  for  the  space  of  three  months,  do- 
nated his  salary  as  mayor,  amounting  to 
$500,  toward  this  work.  This  was  the  first 
large  donation.  Since  then  the  present 
Mayor,  H.  S.  Arthur,  M.  D.,  has  been  an 
indefatigable  worker  in  exciting  interest 
and  keeping  sentiment  alive,  and  has  used 
the  proper  city  department  to  accomplish 
much  towards  its  completion. 

The  McKeesport  swimming  pool  is  not 
unlike  others  of  its  kind,  save  that  it  is 
perhaps  larger  than  the  majority,  being  240 
ft.  long  and  150  ft.  wide,  and  varying  in 
depth  from  18  ins.  at  one  end  to  8  ft.  at  the 
other.  Its  greatest  advantage  is  in  the 
purity  and  softness  of  its  water,  the  water 
used  being  of  drinking-water  purity  .di- 
rectly from  the  filters  and  flowing  in  and 
out  constantly.  Besides  this,  the  pool  is 
emptied  and  given  a  complete  scrubbing- 
down  every  week. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  in  round 


RULES 

Municipdl Swimming  Pool 

McKeesport  Pa. 


Bathing  Hours,  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

On  days  designaled  as  "Ladies  Day"  no  men  or  boys  will  be  al- 
lowed in  the  pool. 

Elach  person  entering  the  pool  must  have  taken  a  shower  bath  in 
the  rooms  provided  (or  that  purpose. 

Orders  issued  by  the  Guards  must  be  obeyed. 

Men  and  boys  shall  not  loiter  about  the  ladies'  dressing  rooms. 

Any  person  acting  disorderly,  or  using  profane  or  vulgar  language, 
will  thereafter  be  prevented  from  using  the  pool  or  bath  rooms. 

Articles  that  will  not  float  must  not  be  thrown  into  the  water,  and 
any  one  caught  throwing  stones  or  dirt  into  the  pool  will  be  barred 
from  It  thereafter. 

In  coming  to  the  pool,  all  children  are  urged  to  use  the  steps  from 
ihe  Fifteenth  Avenue  Bridge ;  by  so  doing  accidents  may  be  avoided. 

All  bathing  suits  for  men  or  boys  must  be  two-piece  suits  of  dark 
color. 

Adopted  in  Councils  July  8th,  1912. 
Attest :  Approved : 

JAMES  BROWN,  H.  S.  ARTHUR. 

City  Clerk.  Mayor. 


figures  25,000,  a  daily  average  of  300  for  a 
season  of  about  90  days.  The  season  lasts 
according  to  the  weather;  the  pool  being 
put  into  commission  as  early  as  suitable 
and  continuing  open  until  October.  It  is 
used  by  both  sexes  most  of  the  time,  al- 
though there  have  been,  and  may  be  more, 
days  set  aside,  known  as  "ladies'  days,"  for 
their  use  exclusively. 

The  use  of  the  pool  is  governed  by  very 
few  rules,  those  in  charge  depending 
largely  upon  the  good  behavior  of  the  bath- 
ers ;  the  penalty  for  bad  behavior  being  the 
withdrawal  of  the  right  to  bathe.  One  re- 
quirement is,  however,  stringently  en- 
forced— ^that  of  requiring  every  person  to 
take  a  shower  bath  before  entering  the 
pool. 

Until  this  season  the  accommodations  in 
the  way  of  dressing  rooms  have  been  very 
poor.  This  year,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  National  Tube  Company,  the  latest  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  dressing  rooms 
have  been  installed.  Separate  buildings 
have  been  provided  for  the  sexes,  and  fur- 
ther subdivision  of  these  buildings  separates 
the  minors  from  the  adults.  These  build- 
ings are  constructed  entirely  of  steel  ahd 
concrete,  and  are  furnished  with  the  very 
finest    and    most    sanitary    equipment   that 
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UNIMPROVED    SWIMMING    POOL    SITE 
Water-softeninj?  plant  under  construction  in  foreproiind 


IMPRON'ED    GROUNDS    AROUND    PURIFICATION    AND    SOFTENING    PLANTS 
Swimming  pool  site,  partially  improved,  in  distance 
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THE  A  M  E  R  I  C  x\  N  CITY 


ONE  OF  THE  FIVE  ROOMS  OF  THE  CHEMICAL 
AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  LAUORATORY 

could  be  procured  after  many  visits  to  lead- 
ing pools  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
The  metal  partitions  of  all  interior  metal 
work  have  been  painted  with  white  enamel. 
An  instantaneous  hot  water  heater  of  ample 
proportions  has  been  installed  to  supply  hot 
water  to  the  showers  in  all  the  buildings. 
Lockers  for  clothing  are  included.  One- 
way turnstile  entrances  make  it  possible 
to  enter  and  leave  the  dressing  rooms  with- 
out the  wet  bathers  coming  in  contact  with 
those  going  to  bathe. 

Last  winter  .the  experiment  of  flooding 
the  bottom  and  turning  the  pool  into  a 
skating  rink  was  tried  with  great  success. 
Skating  on  the  river  has  always  been  at- 
tended with  grave  dangers  and  loss  of 
lives.  In  the  winter  of  1910-11,  eleven 
lives  of  skaters  were  lost.  Last  winter, 
with  skating  provided  on  the  solid  ice  of 
the  swimming  pool,  not  a  life  was  lost. 
This  is  in  itself  a  larsre  return. 


HVl'OCHLdKITK    STKKl  LIZATH)X 
SOFTENING   PLANT 


1-EEU    IN 


One  notable  feature  has  been  the  neigh- 
borhood improvement.  The  land  upon 
which  the  swimming  pool  was  located  was 
formerly  a  dumping  ground  for  all  kinds 
of  refuse.  Tin  cans  and  ashes  were  its 
principal  adornment,  and  the  neighborhood 
itself  was  one  of  paintless  houses  and  di- 
lapidated, dirty  and  unattractive  surround- 
ings. Since,  the  bottom  land  along  the 
river  has  been  turned  practically  into  a 
public  park  and  laid  out  in  lawns,  decorated 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  grassy  slopes,  ce- 
ment sidewalks  and  seats,  and  attractively 
lighted.  It  has  also  been  amazing  to  note 
the  wonderful  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  all  the  hillside  property  and 
surroundings.  One  after  another  the 
houses  have  been  painted,  yards  straight- 
ened up,  and  even  some  attempt  made  at 
floral  decoration. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  filtered  and 
softened  water,  the  entire  population  of  the 
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ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR  OF  THE  SOFTENING  PLANT 

Showing  platform    over  mixing   tanks,   and   the   soda   tanks    and   chemical    regulating   boxes 
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city  has  assumed  a  noticeable  increase  in 
cleanliness  both  of  person  and  surround- 
ings, which,  though  impossible  to  describe, 
is  none  the  less  apparent  and  real.  A  city 
which  five  years  ago  was  one  of  the  dirti- 


est, with  the  worst  water  of  any  in  the 
country,  and  a  low  health  tone,  is  now,  in 
spite  of  its  great  soft  coal  furnaces  and 
miles  of  mills,  a  healthful  and  compara- 
tively clean  community. 


One  Year's  Public  Improvement  Work 

in  Americus 


By  J.   E.   Mathis 

Mayor  of  Americus,  Georgia 


PROBABLY  very  few  cities  of  less  than 
10,000  population  have  succeeded  in 
having  wood  block  street  paving  laid 
in  such  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner 
as  has  recently  been  done  with  two  miles  of 
this  paving  in  Americus.    ■ 

The  manner  in  which  such  eminently  sat- 
isfactory work  has  been  accomplished  is  in- 
teresting to  consider.  Instead  of  retaining 
a  consulting  engineer  it  was  decided  to 
leave  to  City  Engineer  John  B.  Ansley  the 
work  of  supervising  the  public  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  paving  and  also  the 
water  and  sewer  extensions  carried  on  si- 
multaneously. As  this  added  work  made 
necessary  the  securing  of  further  aid  by  the 
city  engineer,  B.  H.  Klyce  was  chosen  as 
assistant  city  engineer. 

During  the  period  over  which  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  improvements  has  extended, 
the  city  engineer  and  his  assistant  have  been 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  see  that  the  con- 
tracts made  with  the  city  were  carefully  and 
faithfully  carried  out.  A  large  number  of 
defective  wood  blocks  were  rejected  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  laying  of  the  pavement. 
Many  sections  of  sewer  pipe  were  also  re- 
jected on  account  of  their  being  of  inferior 
quality.  Of  the  entire  extent  of  wood  block 
paving  only  an  area  of  a  few  yards  along 
the  surface  first  laid,  '"buckled,"  or  gave  any 
indications  of  having  been  carelessly  laid. 
These  few  yards  of  defective  paving  were 
soon  remedied. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  contracts  for 
water  extensions  and  for  the  laying  of  the 
sewers  shows  that  the  same  careful  methods 
have  been  employed  in  this  phase  of  civic 
improvement.     The  new  artesian  well  here 


shown  was  bored  by  our  engineer  at  the 
pumping  station,  J.  S.  Stevens,  with  a 
machine  made  by  him  in  his  repair  shop. 
In   addition   to    the   improvements    already 
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mentioned,  the  spirit  of 
civic  advance  manifest 
in  the  municipality  is 
shown  by  the  addition 
within  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately a  year  of 
10  miles  of  tiled  side- 
walks; a  200-horse- 
power  boiler,  high-duty 
pump  of  1,500,000  gal- 
lons daily  capacity,  and 
a  12-inch  artesian  well 
and  250,000  gallon 
reservoir,  at  the  muni- 
cipally owned  and  op- 
erated water  works 
plant ;  the  installation 
of  an  auto  fire  truck, 
a  monolithic  concrete 
bridge  over  Town  Creek 
and  Lee  Street,  a  new 
wooden  bridge  over 
Barlow  Street,  and  a 
beautiful  and  serviceable 
concrete  bridge  over 
Lee  Street  in  the  heart 
of  the  residence  section. 
Each  of  these  improve- 
ments will  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  Americus 
and  to  the  comfort, 
health  and  safety  of  its 
citizens. 


STREET  IN  AMERICUS,  GA.,  WITH  WOOD  BLOCK  PAVEMENT  AND 
TILED  SIDEWALK 


Free  Water  Power  for  Municipal  Purposes 


UNDER  new  regulations  approved  Au- 
gust 24  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  free  permits  may  be 
secured  for  the  development  of  govern- 
ment water  power  for  municipal  purposes 
and  for  irrigation  without  any  rental 
charge  whatever. 

Secretary  Fisher  will  impose  such  con- 
ditions in  these  grants  only  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  the  benefit  which  is 
conferred  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
municipalities  and  by  the  irrigators  for 
whom   it   is    intended   rather  than    by   the 


middlemen  who  may  construct  and  operate 
the  works. 

The  new  regulations  also  provide  that 
permits  may  be  granted  to  waterpower 
companies  operating  for  profit,  but  in  such 
cases  provide  for  rental  charges  under  a 
definite  schedule.  Secretary  Fisher  believes 
that  municipalities  are  in  a  different  class 
from  private  corporations,  and  that  free 
permits  to  waterpower  companies  operating 
under  the  conditions  generally  prevalent 
and  selling  power  for  general  purposes 
would  not  lower  the  cost  of  power  to  con- 
sumers. 


A  Point  of  Agreement 

The    Public    Schoolhouse    as    a    Common    Center    for    Political 
Deliberation  and  Ejcpression 

By   Edward  J.  Ward 


PROGRESS  is  made  as  we  establish 
those  things  about  which  there  is 
agreement  —  as  we  move  forward 
quickly  to  occupy  each  new  area  of  com- 
mon ground. 

In  his  Labor  Day  address,  Governor  Wil- 
son, speaking  at  Braun's  Park,  Buffalo, 
said : 

"The  public  schoolhouse  is  the  great  melting 
pot  of  democracy.  Why  should  not  our  whole 
life  center  in  this  place  where  we  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  our  life?  Why  should  not 
the  schoolhouses  be  the  constant,  year-in-and- 
3'ear-out  places  of  assembly,  where  things  are 
said  which  nobody  dares  ignore?  If  we  have 
not  had  our  way  in  this  country  it  has  been 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  the 
ear  of  those  who  were  conducting  our  govern- 
ment, and  if  there  is  any  man  in  Buffalo  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  who  ob- 
jects to  using  the  schoolhouses  that  way,  you 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  something  that  he 
does  not  want  to  have  discussed." 

Only  one  statement  that  Governor  Wil- 
son made  in  this  address  met  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  heartier  applause.  This  was 
his  proposal  that  the  plan  which  is  being 
put  into  operation  in  Wisconsin  be  gener- 
ally adopted,  of  making  the  public  school- 
houses  practical  employment  bureaus — "the 
clearing  houses  where  the  men  who  are  out 
of  jobs  can  find  jobs,  and  jobs  that  are  out 
of  men  can  find  men." 

At  the  same  time  that  Governor  Wilson 
was  urging  the  adult  use  of  the  public 
schoolhouses  as  centers  of  democratic  un- 
derstanding and  civic  expression,  the  prac- 
tical methods  by  which  "we  shall  have  a 
clear  air  in  which  we  shall  see  our  way  to 
every  kind  of  social  betterment,"  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  speaking  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
upon  means  by  which  "voters  may  get  more 
control  over  their  machinery  than  at  pres- 
sent,"  said : 

"One  of  the  ways  in  which  I  would  see  that 
done  is  by  having  greater  use  made  of  the 
schoolhouses.  For  example,  the  polling  places 
ought  all  to  be  in  the  schoolhouses.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  for  the  parties  to  hire 
buildings  in  which  their  candidates  are  to 
speak.     We  have  schoolhouses  in  which  they 


can  speak.  We  can  make  each  schoolhouse  a 
senate  chamber  of  the  people.  Think  how  this 
would  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  campaigns." 

Nor  is  this  agreement  that  the  public 
schoolhouse  should  be  made  the  common 
center  of  political  deliberation  and  expres- 
sion limited  to  the  Democratic  and  Pro- 
gresive  party  leaders.  Three  days  before 
Governor  Wilson  and  Colonel  Roosevelt 
united  in  endorsement  of  this  plan,  Helen 
Varick  Boswell,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  women's  work  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  issued  a  statement  in 
which  she  quoted  the  words  of  Justice 
Charles  E.  Hughes  regarding  this  use  of 
the  public  schoolhouse,  spoken  three  years 
ago  when  he  was  the  Republican  Governor 
of  New  York  State :  "I  am  more  interested 
in  what  you  are  doing  and  what  it  stands 
for  than  in  anything  else  in  the  world.  You 
are  buttressing  the  foundations  of  democ- 
racy." In  this  statement,  issued  by  Miss 
Boswell  from  the  National  Republican 
headquarters,  she  says: 

"Let  us,  in  this  development  of  a  common 
ground  of  civic  friendliness,  unite  to  get  it 
done  now.  My  word  to  the  women  of  America 
is:  Let  us  join  with  men  to  open  this  neigh- 
borhood room  for  citizens  to  come  together  to 
discuss  and  understand  and  so  decide  as  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  having  at  heart,  under  all 
differences  of  opinion,  a  desire  for  the  com- 
mon good  in  solving  the  problems  which  con- 
front  us." 

The  occasion  of  this  three-fold  and  prac- 
tically simultaneous  endorsement  of  the 
project  of  lifting  the  whole  business  of  ex- 
amining and  selecting  public  servants  out 
of  its  present  haphazard  environment,  into 
the  public  schoolhouse,  was  the  sending  of 
a  letter  on  August  27  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong, 
President  of  the  Social  Center  Association 
of  America,  to  each  of  the  national  party 
committees  in  New  York  City.  In  this 
letter  the  fact  was  stated  that  in  Los  An- 
geles, Milwaukee,  and  other  cities  where 
the  public  school  buildings  have  begun  to 
be  used  as  polling  places,  this  plan  has 
proved  not  only  a  practicable  way  of  sav- 
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ing  public  expense  in  elections,  but  has  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  voters  on  ac- 
count of  its  convenience,  and  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  public  school  superin- 
tendents and  principals  because,  as  Super- 
intendent Carroll  G.  Pearse,  of  Milwaukee, 
when  President  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  pointed  out,  the  anticipated 
dangers  of  soiling  the  buildings  and  other 
inconvenience  have  proved  largely  imagin- 
ary, and  are  "more  than  offset  by  the  edu- 
cational value  of  having  the  supreme  civic 
expression  in  the  places  devoted  to  educa- 
tion." 

In  this  letter,  Dr.  Strong  suggests  that 
the  schoolhouses  be  used  as  polling  places 
in  the  election  this  fall ;  but,  more  important 
than  this  project  of  using  the  schoohouses 
for  voting  is  the  companion  suggestion  that 
Dr.  Strong  makes  regarding  the  use  of  the 
schoolhouses  as  common  centers  of  neigh- 
borhood civic  organization.  Addressing 
each  of  the  party  chairmen,  he  says: 

"Your  platform  strongly  declares  for  the 
elimination  of  corrupt  practices  in  the  in- 
fluencing of  political  action. 

"Aside  from  office  and  printing  expenses, 
the  channels  of  private  or  party  expenditure, 
so  far  as  these  are  legitimate,  are  two — the 
rental  of  meeting  places  for  the  presentation 
of  party  claims  and  arguments  and  the  trans- 
portation of  speakers. 

"In  every  city  where  the  public  schoolhouse 
has  begun  to  be  used  as  a  common  political 
presentation  place  where  the  voters  of  each 
district  may  hear  and  consider  the  various 
arguments  of  all  parties,  has  been  demon- 
strated the  complete  feasibility  of  eliminating 
the  private  or  party  rental  of  meeting  places, 
and  so,  by  removing  one  of  the  two  defenses 
of  the  expenditure  of  private  money  in  the 
influencing  of  public  choice,  cutting  away  half 
the  shield  behind  which  corrupt  practices 
operate." 

Dr.  Strong  quotes  the  endorsement  of 
this  project  given  by  Justice  Hughes  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  Social  Center 
movement,  of  which  the  use  of  the  school- 
house  as  a  common  center  of  citizenship 
organization  is  the  foundation,  as  it  was 
given  by  Governor  Wilson  a  year  ago  at 
the  first  National  Conference  on  Social 
Center  Development,  when  he  said:  "I  see 
in  a  movement  like  this  a  recovery  of  the 
constructive  and  creative  genius  of  the 
American  people."  He  then  points  out  the 
fact  that 

"Throughout  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  where 
for  the  past  two  years  the  law  has  required  the 
school  boards  to  make  free,  gratuitous  and 
convenient  provision  for  the  use  of  the  school- 


houses  as  neighborhood  headquarters  for 
political  presentation  and  discussion,  and 
where  in  scores  of  communities  the  citizenship 
has  availed  itself  of  this  right,  there  has  been 
no  single  case  of  abuse  or  disorder." 

The  letter,  after  referring  to  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  movement  for 
the  wider  use  of  the  public  schoolhouse 
given  by  such  bodies  as  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  National  Munici- 
pal League,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  many  other 
patriotic,  religious,  and  civic  organizations, 
concludes  with  the  suggestion  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  at  once  by  the  public  school 
authorities  for  "such  non-exclusive,  i.  e.. 
omnipartisan  organization  of  the  citizen- 
ship in  each  district  as  may  properly  invite 
the  various  candidates  for  office  and  the 
various  party  champions  to  appear  before 
their  assemblies;  and  to  facilitate  this  de- 
liberative organization  of  the  voting  body" 
it  is  suggested 

"that  the  school  principal  in  each  district  be 
authorized,  with  reasonable  compensation,  to 
serve  as  clerk  or  secretary  for  the  district'  or- 
ganization of  the  electorate,  so  that  the  bother- 
some details  of  program  arrangement  and 
preliminary  publicity  may  be  attended  to  by 
a  responsible  public  agent  who  is  free  from  all 
suspicion  of  partisan  bias,  and  who  is  recog- 
nized as  a  servant  of  the  whole  people." 

As  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  this 
is  not  a  proposal  to  turn  the  public  school- 
houses  over  for  meetings  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  various  parties,  but  sim- 
ply to  make  such  public  provision  of  a  place 
of  meeting  and  of  clerical  service  for  the 
deliberative  assembling,  by  districts,  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  citizenship,  as  it 
is  now  provided  for  aldermen,  legislators, 
congressmen,  and  the  members  of  all  other 
subordinate  public  bodies,  and  so  is  making 
legitimate  public  use  of  these  public  build- 
ings, Edgerton  L.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
gave  his  endorsement  to  the  plan  and 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  is  no  legal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  immediate  real- 
ization. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  shift- 
ing of  the  polling  place  from  livery  stable, 
barber  shop,  or  temporary  shack  set  in  the 
street,  into  the  conveniently  located  public 
schoolhouse,  and  the  establishment  there  of 
such  a  deliberative  forum  as  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  ballot  box  presupposes,  will  be 
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A    ROCHESTER    CIVIC    CLUB 

There  are  now  seventeen  of  these  men's  civic  clubs  meeting  in  the  school  buildings  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  all  of  them  organized  for  the  development  of  intelligent  public  opinion  by  the  open  presentation 
and  free  discussion  of  public  questions. 


very  rapid,  for  in  nearly  every  city  in  the 
country  there  is  a  uniting  of  many  forces 
to  bring  about  this  establishment  of  "cen- 
ters of  democracy,"  the  basic  organization 
of  the  community  for  social  center  develop- 
ment. For  instance,  under  the  active  lead- 
ership of  Livy  S.  Richard,  editor  of  The 
Boston  Common,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of   the  newly  appointed  superintendent   of 


schools  in  Boston,  the  movement  is  going 
forward  rapidly  in  that  city.  In  Buffalo,  the 
suggestion  of  Governor  Wilson  was  at 
once  taken  up  by  William  Burnett  Wright 
of  the  Democratic  organization,  Charles  J. 
Staples,  leader  in  the  Progressive  party 
movement,  and  with  them  Chairman  Dan- 
iels of  the  local  Republican  organization 
is  joining  forces,  for  the  immediate  estab- 
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Election   scene,  Lee   Street  School,   Milwaukee 
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lishment  of,  this  civic  use  of  the  school- 
houses  in  Buffalo.  In  Cleveland  the  move- 
ment has  the  strong  backing  of  Mayor 
Baker.  In  Cincinnati,  Herbert  S.  Bigelow 
and  his  vigorous  Town-Meeting  Society 
have  the  movement  well  under  way.  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  this  plan  is  the  important 
point  of  agreement  between  Frank  Walsh, 
the  Democratic  leader,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  which  urges  its  realization  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  Progressive  program. 

Everywhere  a  strong  factor  is  the  influ- 
ence of  women.  Not  only  in  the  states 
where  women  vote,'  and  those  in  which  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  is  now  under 
consideration,  but  generally  throughout 
the  country,  sufifragists  and  anti-suffragists 


are  uniting  in  the  statement  that,  whether 
women  should  vote  or  not,  at  any  rate  the 
place  of  citizenship  assembling  for  delib- 
eration and  for  decision  should  be  fit  for  the 
use  of  women — otherwise  it  is  not  worthy 
the  use  of  men.  And  the  leaders  of  the  sev- 
eral parties,  and  women  as  they  come  to 
participate  in  public  affairs,  are  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  upon  which  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  based  its  endorsement 
of  this  movement — that  when  the  public 
schoolhouse  is  made  the  common  place  of 
adult  civic  expression  it  becomes  a  more 
efficient  place  of  the  youth's  civic  training, 
and  as  the  school  principal  becomes  the  ac- 
tive secretary  of  the  present  electorate  he 
becomes  a  more  efficient  teacher  of  the 
coming  citizenship. 


A  Liverpool  Suburb  as  It  Is,  and  the  Undesirable 
Conditions  That  Might  Have  Been  . 


OU  R      British      contemporary,      The 
Builder,  publishes  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Liverpool  Garden  Sub- 
urb," by  G.  L.  Sutcliffe,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  from 
which   the  accompanying   illustrations   are 
reproduced. 

These  plans  show  an  instructive  contrast 
between  what  might  have  been  and  what 
will  be.  Had  the  land  been  laid  out  to  com- 
ply merely  with  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  law,  the  distance  between  the  fronts 
of  the  opposite  houses  would  have  been  but 
43  feet  3  inches,  and  between  the  backs  29 
feet.  The  number  of  houses  per  acre  would 
have  been  41,  with  an  average  frontage  of 
15  feet;  or  34,  with  an  average  frontage  of 
18  feet.  Back  streets  9  feet  wide  would 
have  been  constructed,  and  between  these 
and  the  houses 'On  either  hand  would  have 
been  back-yards  10  feet  wide,  partly  paved 
and  partly  occupied  by  out-buildings.  In 
the  whole  area  there  would  have  been  no 
place  for  outdoor  recreation  except  the 
streets.  Every  tree  would  have  been  cut 
down,  and  the  only  chance  for  green  things 
to  grow  would  have  been  in  the  narrow 
strips  of  so-called  "gardens" — mostly  3  feet 
7  inches  wide — between  the  fronts  of  the 


houses  and  the  main  streets.  It  is  said  that 
this  plan  is  no  worse  than  many  which  have 
actually  been  carried  out  in  Liverpool  and 
other  cities  and  towns. 

The  second  illustration  shows  the  lay- 
out actually  adopted  for  these  25  acres  by 
the  Liverpool  Garden  Suburb  Tenants, 
Ltd.,  which,  in  association  with  the  Co- 
partnership Tenants,  Ltd.,  of  London,  is  de- 
veloping this  tract  as  part  of  a  garden  sub- 
urb of  about  180  acres  on  the  outskirts  of 
Liverpool.  The  section  to  the  west  of 
Wavertree  Nook  Road  in  this  25-acre  tract 
contains  about  11  acres,  and  was  laid  out  in 
1910  by  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin ;  while  the  re- 
maining 14  acres  have  recently  been  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Sutcliffe.  In  each  case  the  num- 
ber of  houses  will  not  exceed  eleven  per 
acre,  and  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  area 
will  be  set  apart  as  open  spaces. 

The  north  and  south  axis  of  Mr.  Sut- 
cliffe's  design  is  the  proposed  road  called 
"Fieldway."  This  is  to  be  36  feet  wide  (in- 
cluding the  grass  margins),  and  will  even- 
tually be  continued  in  a  straight  line  to  a 
cricket  and  football  field  of  about  eight 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  Thingwall  Road. 
Fieldway   will   then    form   the   connecting- 
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TWENTY-FIVE  ACRES   OF   LIVERPOOL  GARDEN    SUBURB  AS  IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 


How  the  land  might  have  been  laid  out  to  comply  with    the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law — 

41  houses  per  acre 


link  between  this  large  recreation  ground  at 
the  south  end  and  Fieldway  Square  at  the 
north  end.  This  axial  line  is  continued 
northwards  by  means  of  a  covered  way  and 
footpath  to  Heywood  Road,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it  is  another  line  (passing  through 
the  center  of  the  square)  on  which  are  con- 
structed the  paths  and  covered  vi^ays  which 
connect  the  18-foot  circular  roadway  of  the 
square  with  Wavertree  Nook  Road  and 
Queen's  Drive. 


There  are  at  present  two  ponds  in  the 
southwest  angle  of  this  area.  The  site  of 
the  smaller  will  be  used  for  house  gardens, 
while  it  is  planned  partly  to  drain  and 
partly  to  fill  the  larger  pond  and  use  its  site 
as  a  sunken  playground  for  children.  Other 
open  spaces  will  be  let  as  allotment  gar- 
dens for  the  Society's  tenants.  The  green 
in  the  middle  of  Fieldwray  Square  is  in- 
tended for  tennis  courts;  flowering  trees  of 
medium  height  are  to  be  planted  around  the 
green  and  at  the  sides  of  Fieldway. 
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Fundamentals  of  Tree  Surgery 

By  E.   M.   Swiggett 

Superintendent  of  Parks,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HITHERTO  tree  surgery  has  been  too 
much  localized.  It  still  is  confined  to 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cities 
which  need  it,  but  this  year  more  than  any 
previous  one  has  marked  a  growing  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  Several  causes  have 
contributed  to  the  arousing  of  interest  in 
this  great  work;  of  these  the  greatest  fac- 
tor has  been  the  increased  space  which  the 
newspapers  and  other  publications  have  de- 
voted, not  only  to  this  branch,  but  also  to 
all  the  other  branches  of  forestry. 

By  tree  surgery  is  meant  all  of  the  physi- 
cal operations  necessary  to  make  the  tree 
under  treatment  as  nearly  a  perfect  tree  as 
possible.  While  the  spraying  of  trees  for 
insect  pests  is  of  great  importance,  it  be- 
longs to  another  division  of  tree  culture 
and  cannot  be  here  discussed.  Tree  surgery 
includes  the  removal  of  dead  branches,  the 
scraping  of  the  tree  trunks  where  neces- 
sary, the  filling  of  cavities  with  concrete 
and  shaping  the  tree  in  general.  Often  the 
shaping  of  the  tree  so  as  to  give  it  as  at- 
tractive an  appearance  as  possible  is  neg- 
lected entirely  or  not  given  sufficient  em- 
phasis. The  most  important  methods  to  be 
followed  in  tree  surgery  are: 

Removal  of  Objectionable  Limbs 

In  removing  limbs  the  all-important  point 
to  remember  is  that  the  limbs  should  be 
sawed  off  squarely,  so  that  whatever  re- 
mains of  them  will  be  entirely  within  the 
trunk  and  the  freshly  sawed  surface  flush 
with  the  bark  of  the  tree.  When  limbs  are 
removed  in  this  way,  the  surrounding  bark 
will  usually  completely  cover  the  wound  in 
time.  All  such  wounds  should  be  either 
treated  with  creosote  and  then  painted  or 
simply  painted  with  black  asphaltum  paint. 
It  is  always  safer  to  treat  with  creosote  be- 
fore painting.  Sometimes  limbs  are  so  far 
gone  that  in  sawing  them  off  they  break 
loose  inside  the  trunk,  leaving  a  depression 
which  should  be  scraped  out  and  treated  like 
other  cavities. 

Treatment  of  Tree  Trunks 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  tree  trunks  may  be  scraped  without 
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injury  to  the  tree.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  is 
to  scrape  all  the  decayed  and  otherwise  in- 
jured portions  of  the  bark,  treat  with  creo- 
sote and  paint  them.  If  these  portions  are 
so  numerous  that  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  bark  is  very  pronounced,  the  rough  sur- 
face bark  may  be  scraped  off  on  all  sides  to 
a  uniform  height  from  the  ground.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  scrape  down  to 
the  green  growing  or  cambium  layer  of  the 
inner  bark.  Trees  draw  up  the  largest 
share  of  their  food  material  through  this 
layer,  and  to  cut  into  it  would  be  partly  to 
girdle  the  tree — ^a  certain  method  of  killing 
it.  Sometimes  a  great  deal  of  the  outer 
bark  is  loose  because  of  insects,  aggravatecF 
climatic  conditions  in  a  particular  year,  or 
other  causes ;  and  all  such  loose  bark  should 
be  scraped  off.  The  use  of  the  paint  and 
creosote  must,  however,  be  restricted  to  the 
bruised  places  only. 

Cavities 

All  cavities  in  a  tree,  large  or  small, 
should  be  carefully  scraped  out,  treated 
with  creosote,  and  finally  filled  entirely  with 
concrete  at  the  opening  and  as  far  up  the 
trunk — if  the  cavity  is  in  the  trunk — as  con- 
ditions will  permit.  The  edges  of  large 
cavities  are  sometimes  squared  off  and  the 
concrete  put  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  remind 
one  of  the  way  a  dentist  fills  a  tooth.  This 
has  led  to  the  term,  now  in  common  use, 
'"tree  dentistry."  Where  the  concrete  can- 
not be  made  to  stay  in  place,  sheet  iron  may 
be  cut  to  neat  dimensions  and  tacked  over 
the  filled  cavity,  after  which  the  entire 
spot  should  be  painted  with  either  light 
green  or  dark  slate-colored  paint. 

Trimming  Trees  for  Shape,   or  Health 
Pruning 

Pruning  may  be  defined  as  the  right  wax- 
to  trim  trees  either  to  better  their  shape 
or  to  increase  their  vigor.  When  trees  are 
to  be  trimmed  for  either  of  the  above  pur- 
poses, pruning  is  a  better  word  than  trim- 
ming, which  is  often  used  to  denote  a 
method  little  better  than  butchery.  Some 
trees,  such  as  many  of  the  evergreen  trees 
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TOO    LATE    FOR    SURGICAL 
AID 


LIMB    IMPROPERLY 
REMOVED 


SURGERY    COULD    SAVE   THIS 
TREE 


and  some  of  the  hardwoods — broadleaved 
or  deciduous  trees,  as  they  are  variously 
termed — ^^are  trees  which  have  a  distinctly 
excurrent  habit,  that  is,  have  one  main 
trunk  from  which  all  the  principal  branches 
spring.  Trees  of  this  type  ought  never  to 
be  pollarded  (or,  in  other  words,  have  their 
main  stem  clipped)  ;  but  some  of  their 
branches,  if  so  numerous  on  one  side  of  the 
trunk  as  to  give  the  tree  an  unbalanced  ap- 
pearance, may  be  removed.  Evergreens 
used  for  hedges  may  be  clipped  at  the  will 
of  the  owner,  because  used  for  special  pur- 
poses.   Fruit  trees,  as  a  rule,  require  prun- 


ing every  year  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  once  an  ornamental  or  forest  tree  has 
been  given  a  good  form,  it  requires  little 
subsequent  pruning. 

Time  to  Practice  Tree  Surgery 

The  time  to  have  trees  treated  is  when 
they  need  it.  The  late  fall  and  early 
spring — except  in  the  case  of  the  maples, 
which  bleed  profusely  in  the  early  spring — 
are  considered  the  best  times  for  care  for 
trees;  although  one  point  in  particular 
makes  summer  a  good  time,  and  that  is  the 
ease  with  which  dead  limbs  may  be  seen. 
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Public  Welfare  Work  in  Kansas  City 

By  Jacob  Billikopf 

Member  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Public  Welfare 


FOLLOWING  the  footsteps  of  Cleve- 
land, Kansas  City  passed  an  ordinance 
in  January,  1909,  creating  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Board  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles,  but  which  became  known  later  as 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  through  an 
enlargement  of  its -functions  as  a  result  of 
successive  ordinances,  and  consisting  of 
five  members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

Rarely  ever  is  an  individual  paroled  un- 
less his  case  has  been  thoroughly  diagnosed, 
just  as  the  physician  carefully  diagnoses  his 
case  with  a  view  of  prescribing  proper 
medicine  or  diet,  and  invariably  the  follow- 
ing conditions  are  insisted  upon — honest 
employment  and  a  respectable  living  place. 

Now,  then,  from  January,  1909,  that  is, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Board  until 
January,  1912,  a  period  of  three  years,  we 
have  paroled  5,000  individuals.  Our  rec- 
ords, which  are  kept  with  great  care,  show 
that  75  per  cent  were  restored  to  the  ranks 
of  useful  and  productive  citizens;  10  per 
cent  failed  to  keep  the  terms  of  their  parole 
or  were  guilty  of  further  infractions  of  the 
law  aTid  were  recommitted  for  three  times 
the  length  of  their  respective  terms,  and  15 
per  cent  were  never  heard  of  again.  We 
have  to-day  880  individuals  out  on  parole 
and  their  reports  show  that  they  are  making 
an  average  of  $10  a  week,  or  $30,000  a 
month  for  the  entire  number. 

A  great  many  instances  can  be  given 
where  liquor  and  drug  habits  have  been 
abandoned  and  where  marked  changes  of 
life  have  been  effected.  But  in  one  feature 
of  its  work  the  Board  has  been  particularly 
successful,  and  that  is  in  forcing  delinquent 
husbands  and  delinquent  fathers  to  deposit 
with  the  Board  a  portion  of  their  earnings 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
families. 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  provisions  of 
our  ordinance  is  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Board  to  subsidize  families,  the  chief  bread 
winners  of  which  are  held  in  custody.  The 
amount  of  money  given  is  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  the  needs  and  requirements  of 

*  From  an  address  on  "The  Municipality  in  Rela- 
tion to  Its  Dependent,  Defective  and  Delinquent 
Classes,"  delivered  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Sagamore 
Sociological   Congress. 
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the  particular  family.  Thus,  the  Board  has 
been  spending  about  $400  a  month  in  the 
maintenance  of  women  and  children  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  earnings  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers.  We  contend  that 
society  is  thoroughly  justified  in  pursuing 
such  a  course,  not  only  on  ethical  but  on 
economical  grounds  as  well,  because,  as  I 
shall  show  later,  those  unfortunate  families 
receive  at  present  an  amount,  earned  by  the 
prisoners,  in  excess  of  what  it  costs  the 
community  to  maintain  them  in  our  penal 
institution. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  mention 
another  significant  feature  connected  with 
our  work,  and  that  is  the  Municipal  Farm, 
which  has  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  since  April  15,  1910.  This  farm, 
containing  135  acres,  is  about  eight  jniles 
southwest  of  Kansas  City  and  two  miles 
from  Leeds,  Mo.  It  is  a  picturesque  but  un- 
developed tract  of  land  capable  of  great  im- 
provements. At  present,  we  have  on  the 
farm  about  200  inmates  who  are  engaged 
in  wholesome,  productive  labor.  Within 
the  past  two  years  the  inmates  have  erected 
a  three-story  structure,  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate 100  persons,  and  are  rapidly 
completing  another  dormitory  which  will 
take  care  of  200  individuals;  they  have 
built  a  spacious  barn,  a  road  valued  at 
$5,000,  and  have  made  many  other  improve- 
ments which  have  practically  transformed 
the  place.  In  addition,  they  have  raised 
several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  potatoes, 
beans,  asparagus  and  other  vegetables.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  we  found  that 
after  deducting  the  amount  which  it  cost  the 
community  to  operate  the  farm  from  the 
amount  at  which  the  improvements  were 
valued,  each  inmate  earned  for  the  city  $83 
per  annum.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy 
considering  the  fact  that  under  the  old 
regime,  when  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  the 
workhouse  in  a  state  of  idleness,  it  cost  the 
city  $40,000  to  maintain  the  institution,  and 
the  inmates  were  a  dead  expense  to  the  com- 
munity. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  old  and  the 
new  methods  of  treating  the  petty  crimi- 
nal !    In  the  workhouse,  and  I  speak  now  of 
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PORTION  OF  CABBAGE  PATCH  AT  KANSAS  CITY'S  MUNICIPAL  FARM  FOR  MISDEMEANANTS, 

LEEDS,  MO. 


MODERN    CONCRETE    HOUSE    OF   CORRECTION   AT    KANSAS    CITY'S    MUNICIPAL    FARM 
Being  constructed  entirely  by  the  prisoners  and  their  foremen 
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the  average  workhouse,  the  man  is  robbed 
of  his  self-respect.  Nothing  is  done  toward 
starting  him  aright.  No  effort  is  made  to- 
wards curing  him  of  his  weakness  of  will, 
his  lack  of  self-respect,  his  proneness  to 
idleness,  his  diseased  appetite.  He  leaves 
the  workhouse  with  a  will  power  that  has 
been  dwarfed  and  paralyzed.  His  health 
shattered,  his  courage  gone,  he  has  a  shifty 
bearing,  a  bitter  distrust  for  his  fellowmen 
and  a  loss  of  ambition  to  win  back  a  place 
in  life.  But  then  how  different  on  the 
Farm ! 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  under- 
lying poverty  is  unemployment.  The 
records  of  charitable  societies  show  that 
from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  those 
who  apply  to  them  for  relief  every  year 
have  been  brought  to  their  destitute  condi- 
tion largely  through  lack  of  work. 

By  means  of  our  Municipal  Rock  Quarry 
we  gave  employment  during  the  last  winter 
to  about  2,500  men  for  a  period  ranging 
from  one  day  to  a  month — until  such  time 
as  they  were  able  to  find  permanent  jobs, 
either  through  their  own  efforts  or  the  in- 
strumentality of  our  Free  Employment 
Bureau,  another  one  of  our  activities.  For 
every  cubic  yard  of  crushed  rock  the  indi- 
vidual received  60  cents,  thus  enabling  him 
to  earn  from  a  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  day. 
These  laborers  represented  nearly  every 
type  of  the  unemployed,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, including  even  some  of  the  profes- 
sions. As  an  indication  of  their  willing- 
ness to  work,  many  men  arrived  at  the 
quarries  as  early  as  5  A.  M.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  two  one-armed  men  were 
the  champion  rock-breakers,  one  of  them 
breaking  -three  and  one-half  cubic  yards 
and  earning  $2.10  in  one  day. 

The  total  expenditure  incident  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Rock  Quarry  amounted 
to  about  $15,000,  whereas  the  Board  real- 
ized about  $13,500  cut  of  the  sale  of  our 
rock  to  the  street  railway  company  and  to 
the  Beard  of  Public  Works.  Considering- 
the  fact  that  the  stone  broken  by  hand  was 
sold  in  competition  with  some  broken  by 
machinery,  it  is  significant  that  the  entire 
expense  to  the  community  of  maintaining 
this  important  activity  was  only  $1,500. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  our  chief  of 
police  that  as  a  result  of  our  policy  for 
caring  for  the  unemployed  we  had  less 
crime  last  winter  than  any  previous  winter. 

With  the  end  in  view  of  meeting  the  loan 


shark  situation,  our  Board  established  a 
year  ago  what  is  known  as  the  Welfare 
Loan  Agency,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  give 
temporary  financial  assistance  to  people 
who  are  actually  in  need.  Household  goods 
and  furniture  constitute  acceptable  security, 
and  the  interest  rate  is  one  per  cent  a 
month,  in  addition  to  which  a  small  fee  is 
charged  to  cover  the  expenses  of  investi- 
gation and  appraisement.  Thus,  during  the 
past  year  we  loaned  out  $50,000,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  our  losses  have  been  com- 
paratively small. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  our  Board  insti- 
tuted a  Free  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  the  purpose- 
of  which  is  to  give  free  legal  advice  to 
people  who  are  in  bad  circumstances.  In- 
cidentally, this  is  the  only  legal  aid  bureau 
in  the  country  which  is  operated  under 
municipal  control.  Last  year  we  handled 
more  than  4,000  cases  at  an  average  cost  of 
65  cents  a  case. 

To  remedy  existing  housing  conditions, 
the  Board  has  divided  the  city  into  a  num- 
ber of  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  com- 
petent superintendent  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  the  houses  in  his  territory  with  a  view 
of  remedying  whatever  deficiencies  they 
may  find.  Thus,  of  some  5,000  houses  that 
have  been  inspected,  permanent  repairs 
were  secured  in  10  per  cent  of  them  and 
about  100  houses  were  condemned  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  The  cost  of  the 
various  improvements,  exclusive  of  cleaning 
the  premises,  razing  condemned  houses, 
amounted  to  $13,000.  The  Kansas  City 
ideal  for  housing  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following:  Detached  houses,  yard  room  for 
child  play,  sunlight  for  every  room,  outside 
air  for  every  room,  dry  cellars,  city  water 
and  adequate  toilet  facilities. 

No  person  in  our  city  is  allowed  to  oper- 
ate a  public  dance  hall  unless  he  secures 
a  permit  from  our  Recreation  Department, 
and  the  latter  is  granted  only  upon  the  con- 
dition that  he  adheres  to  certain  standard 
requirements,  such  as  the  elimination  of 
intoxicating  liquors  from  the  premises, 
proper  decorum,  etc.  To  show  how  vitally 
essential  it  is  to  supervise  such  forms  of 
recreation,  during  the  past  year  we  came 
across  276  girls,  under  16  years  of  age,  who 
attended  the  dances,  unaccompanied  by 
proper  escorts,  and  when  we  called  this  to 
the  attention  of  their  parents  we  found  that 
in  only  a  few  cases  were  the  parents  aware 
of  the  whereabouts  of  their  daughters. 


Gymnasiums  in  Public  Schools 

Physical    Education    a    Great    Factor   in    Promoting   Health,  Order, 
Discipline  and  Stability  of  Character 

By  Harry  R.   Allen 

Critic  Teacher  of  Physical  Training,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Philadelphia 


M0DP:RN  city  life  has  produced 
conditions  which  tend  to  destroy 
the  physical  fitness  of  the  coming 
generation. 

Some  of  these  conditions  are:  The  de- 
creasing necessity  for  physical  labor  due 
to  labor-saving  machinery;  the  many  dif- 
ferent modes  of  transportation ;  the  grad- 
ual restriction  of  play  space ;  the  crowded 
and  often  ill-ventilated  school  room;  and 
lastly,  the  loss  of  the  habit  of  play,  due 
primarily  to  the  restriction  of  play  space. 

The  last  condition  threatens  to  "become 
the  most  serious,  because  the  surplus  en- 
ergy which  finds  its  natural  expression 
in  play,  when  barred  in  this  direction, 
usually  finds  an  outlet  through  vicious 
channels. 


Educators,  leaders  in  civic  betterment, 
and  boards  of  public  education  have 
sought  to  find  a  means  of  solving  this 
problem. 

The  best  means  found  thus  far  is 
physical  education,  and  the  mediums 
through  which  it  may  best  be  applied  are 
the  public  schools  and  the  municipal  play- 
ground. 

To  make  these  mediums  more  efficient, 
boards  of  education  and  commissioners 
operating  municipal  playgrounds  have 
made  a  number  of  sweeping  changes  in 
the  conduct  of  aflfairs  of  this  kind.  They 
have  enlarged  the  school  yards  and 
equipped  these  with  play  apparatus. 
They  have  added  gymnasiums  to  all  new 
high  school  buildings  and  in  a  number 
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of  cities  have  equipped  the  elementary 
schools  with  play  rooms  and  gymna- 
siums. They  have  conducted  summer 
playgrounds  in  school  yards  and  urged 
supervised  play  in  these  yards  before  and 
after  school  hours. 

The  municipal  playgrounds  have  usu- 
ally replaced  crowded  slum  districts, 
where  they  can  do  most  good. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  has 
been  the  choosing  of  men  and  women  to 
direct  the  various  activities  which  were 
made  possible  by  the  equipment  installed. 
Generally  they  have  been  earnest, 
thoughtful  doers  of  things  who  have 
acted  instead  of  merely  theorizing  about 
what  was  to  be  done.  They  have  ac- 
complished some  splendid  results  by  their 
persistent  efforts.  A  certain  time  per 
day  has  been  set  aside  from  the  school 
curriculum  for  gymnastics  and  games ; 
normal  courses  for  playground  workers 
have  been  established ;  open-air  games 
and  sports  have  been  promoted ;  athletic 
competition  in  higher  schools  has  been 
regulated  for  its  best  interests ;  and  the 
effect  of  all  this  upon  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  pupil  has  convinced  the  great 
teaching  body  that  physical  education  is 
a  great  factor  in  promoting  health,  order, 
discipline  and  stability  of  character. 

The  Aims  of  Physical  Education 

What  are  the  aims  of  physical  educa- 
tion? The  main  aim  of  work  in  school 
gymnastics  is  to  maintain  and  increase 
health,  to  develop  and  increase  organic 
strength.  Corrective  work  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  this  aim. 

The  second  aim  is  to  develop  and  in- 
crease skill,  also  courage,  determination, 
will  power  and  other  mental  qualities. 

The  gymnastic  means  which  the  public 
school  can  use  to  accomplish  these  aims 
are: 

(a)  Games. 

C&)  Track  and  field  work. 

(c)  Free  exercises  and  dancing  steps. 

(d)  Apparatus  work. 

(e)  Tactics. 

According  to  their  effects  on  the  body 
these  means  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

Group  I.  Exercises  of  endurance  and  quick- 
ness, like  running,  playing  of  games,  dancing, 
swimming,  tramping,  rowing,  sledding, 
skating,  etc. 

Group  2.  Exercises  of  skill  and  localized 
strength,   like  the   free   exercise   without   and 


with  hand  apparatus,  such  as  wands,  dumb- 
bells, clubs,  etc. ;  also  exercises  like  vaulting, 
jumping,  etc.,  and  exercises  upon  apparatus 
like  parallel  bars,  horse,  forms,  rings  and  lad- 
ders. 

Group  3.  Exercises  of  order  and  marching 
exercises. 

Group  4.  Exercises  of  strength,  like  wres- 
tling, lifting  weights,  etc. 

In  accomplishing  the  aims  outlined 
above  the  relative  importance  of  the 
means  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  first  place  is  to  be  given  to  exercises 
of  endurance  and  quickness — to  exercises 
which  have  as  their  aims  the  increased  mo- 
bility of  the  chest,  sound  heart  and  lungs,  in- 
creased mutabolism  in  the  shortest  time,  i.  e., 
exercises  designed  primarily  for  health  and 
organic  strength. 

2.  The  second  place  is  to  be  given  to  exer- 
cises of  skill  and  localized  strength,  i.  e.,  to 
exercises  whose  aim  is  to  increase  coordina- 
tion or  to  increase  the  strength  of  localized 
groups  of  muscles. 

3.  The  third  place  should  be  given  to  order 
exercises. 

4.  Exercises  of  strength  should  never  be 
considered  in  school  gymnastics. 

Importance  of  Open  Air   Work 

The  foregoing  show  that  wherever 
possible  all  gymnastic  work  should  be 
clone  out  of  doors,  because  the  cleanest 
and  best  ventilated  gymnasium  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  open  air.  It  is  useful 
mainly  in  inclement  weather. 

In  many  cases  cities  have  built  gym- 
nasiums for  their  high  schools,  and  in  a 
few  cases  have  also  equipped  elementary 
schools  with  them.  But  owing  to  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  and  mainly  to  the  one 
just  cited  about  open  air  work,  there  has 
been  little  done  in  most  cities  in  this  di- 
rection. The  lack  of  funds,  and  espe- 
cially of  trained  teachers,  are  other  rea- 
sons why  public  school  gymnasiums  are 
not  more  common.  Even  laymen  will 
understand  that  it  takes  trained  teachers 
to  conduct  the  various  activities  in  a 
g}'mnasium ;  that  it  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  graded  forms  of  exercise,  of  how 
to  guard  against  accidents  and  many 
other  things  which  make  it  unreasonable 
to  ask  the  regular  teacher  to  give  this 
instruction  without  special  training. 

These  gymnasiums  may  be  used  as 
play  rooms  or  spaces  where  gymnastics 
may  be  taught  in  inclement  weather,  but 
their  equipment  with  apparatus  which  is 
never  used,  except  when  the  special 
teacher  visits  the  school  building,  does 
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not  justify  the  expense  incurred.  As  a 
rule,  the  periods  are  too  short  to  con- 
duct work  of  this  character  successfully. 
If  the  work  is  to  be  effective,  it  would 
require  a  special  gymnastic  teacher  at 
each  school  every  day,  a  millennium 
toward  which  all  are  striving,  but  which, 
alas !  is  far  distant. 

Some  Cities  which  have  'Public  School 
Gymnasiums 

Cincinnati  has  24  out  of  57  schools 
equipped  with  gymnasiums.  The  pupils 
have  two  to  three  half-hour  periods  a 
week  for  instruction  in  gymnastics,  in- 
cluding a  weekly  visit  from  a  special 
teacher. 

St.  Louis  has  15  elementary  schools 
which  have  double  gymnasiums  fully 
equipped  (one  for  each  sex),  in  which 
the  pupils  in  the  four  upper  grades  re- 
ceive gymnastic  work  two  half-hour 
periods  twice  a  week. 

Chicago  has  118  schools  equipped  with 
fixed    gymnastic    apparatus.      All    New 


York  City  schools  having  more  than  28 
class-rooms  have  gymnasiums  besides 
indoor  play-rooms. 

Philadelphia  is  trying  to  work  out  her 
problem  along  different  lines  by  equip- 
ping the  school  yards  with  play  and  gym- 
nastic apparatus  upon  which  the  regular 
teacher  may,  with  the  help  of  the  special 
teacher,  give  simple  apparatus  work  and 
supervise  organized  games.  All  new 
buildings  have  been  equipped  with  play 
rooms  to  be  used  for  gymnastics  and 
games  when  inclement  weather  makes 
open  air  work  impossible. 

In  one  high  school  in  Philadelphia 
open  air  work  is  carried  on  the  whole 
year,  utilizing  the  yard  for  exercises  in- 
cluded in  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
gi'oup — i.  e.,  exercises  to  promote  health, 
strength  and  quickness,  like  running, 
hopping,  vigorous  games  and  free  exer- 
cises. It  is  thus  evident  that  in  this  lati- 
tude fixed  apparatus  and  an  indoor 
g}'mnasium  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 


Courtesy  of  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 
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City  Charters  and   the  Short  Ballot 

Being  a  Faithful  Report  of  a  Dialogue  Between  Alderman  Long  of 
Wardtown  and  Commissioner  Short  of  New  Charlerville* 


By  Harold  S.   Buttenheim 

Editor  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 


ALDERMAN  LONG.— So  St.  Paul 
and  New  Orleans  have  been  bitten  by 
that  commission  government  mos- 
quito !  It  seems  to  be  stinging  the  big 
cities  now  as  well  as  the  small  ones.  I 
wonder  where  it  will  light  next. 

Commissioner  Short. — I  fear  you  lack 
proper  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  two 
hundred  or  more  communities  which  have 
adopted  short-ballot  charters.  I  should  pre- 
fer to  say  that  they  have  inoculated  them- 
selves with  an  antitoxin  against  some  preva- 
lent municipal  ills. 

Long. — O,  you  think,  then,  that  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States  could  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups — Group  No.  i  com- 
prising those  under  the  commission  form  of 
government,  in  which  would  be  found  effi- 
ciency, honesty  and  every  municipal  virtue; 
while  Group  No.  2,  comprising  all  the  rest, 
would  be  synonymous  with  inefficiency, 
waste  and  corruption ! 

Short. — By  no  means;  for  I  know  full 
well  that  neither  group  has  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  virtues  or  vices;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  here  and  there  a  city  could  be  found 
which  is  better  governed  under  an  old- 
fashioned  charter  than  some  other  city  of 
corresponding  size  with  the  commission 
form. 

Long. — In  other  words,  if  the  people 
really  want  good  government,  they  will  get 
it  without  one  of  these  new-fangled  char- 
ters; and  if  the  reformers  would  spend  as 
much  time  preaching  individual  honesty  as 
in  devising  ingenious  plans  for  running 
municipalities,  they  would  accomplish  much 
more  that's  really  worth  while. 

Short. — I  can't  agree  with  you  there.  In 
the  first  place,  all  the  honesty  in  the  world 
won't  give  us  good  city  government  without 
efficiency.  But  assuming  individual  honesty 
to  be  the  most  important  thing,  hasn't  the 
reformer  the  best  of  authority   for  asking 


*  Read  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  League 
of  American  Municipalities  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
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that  men  should  not  be  led  into  temptation  ? 
If  the  short  ballot  makes  it  easier  to  poll  an 
honest  vote,  and  elect  able  and  faithful 
officials,  doesn't  it  thereby  promote  indi- 
vidual honesty  as  well  as  governmental  effi- 
ciency ? 

Long. — That's  a  rather  big  //.  But  if 
you  can  prove  your  premises,  I  am  entirely 
willing  to  admit  the  logic  of  your  conclu- 
sion. 

Short. — To  save  time,  let  us  see  if  there 
are  not  some  fundamental  premises — 
axioms,  we  might  almost  call  them — which 
we  can  take  for  granted  without  argument. 
I  think  we  will  both  agree,  for  example : 

(i)  That  the  average  voter  would  prefer 
to  cast  his  ballot  for  an  able  and  honest 
official  than  for  one  who  lacks  these  attri- 
butes. 

(2)  That  this  preference,  however,  is 
not  sufficiently  active  to  make  the  average 
voter  spend  very  much  time  in  studying  the 
comparative  merits  of  rival  candidates. 

(3)  That  it  is  easier  for  any  voter — 
average  or  not — to  discriminate  intelli- 
gently between  the  candidates  for  a  few 
offices  than  between  the  candidates  for 
many  offices. 

(4)  That  the  more  important  the  office 
to  be  filled,  the  greater  interest  do  the 
voters  take  in  deciding  who  shall  be  elected 
to  fill  it. 

If  you  see  any  flaws  in  these  statements, 
Mr.  Long,  let  us  discuss  them  before  pro- 
ceeding further. 

Long. — I  am  entirely  willing  to  concede 
the  truth  of  your  four  axioms,  and  must 
admit  that,  taken  together,  they  form  a 
strong  argument  for  the  short  ballot  as  an 
efficient  type  of  election  machinery.  You 
need  only  add  a  fifth  "axiom"  to  the  effect 
that  the  success  of  municipal  government 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of 
its  election  machinery,  and  you  have  ap- 
parently proved  your  case;  but  that's  an 
axiom  I  can't  swallow. 

Short. — Nor  have  I  asked  you  to.     In- 
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stead  of  any  fifth  axiom,  suppose  we  take 
as  our  conclusion  the  proposition  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  election  machinery  de- 
signed with  these  four  axioms  in  mind  may 
be  expected  to  set  in  motion  municipal  ac- 
tivities of  a  useful  character  with  more  cer- 
tainty and  less  friction  than  would  be  pos- 
sible under  a  clumsier  plan. 

Long. — With  your  saving  clause  of 
"other  things  being  equal,"  I  am  even 
willing  to  admit  your  conclusion;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  you  have  by  no  means 
proved  your  case.  You  devise  a  ballot, 
which — considered  merely  as  a  ballot — 
should  be  most  pleasing  to  everybody  except 
the  printers  and  paper  manufacturers;  then 
you  liken  it  to  a  piece  of  machinery  and 
assume  that  it's  the  ideal  thing  with  which 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  a  city  government. 
But  to  use  a  similar  metaphor,  I  might  men- 
tion the  fact  that  a  watch,  though  a  fine, 
compact  piece  of  machinery,  is  for  some 
purposes  hardly  as  useful  as  a  larger 
(though  clumsier)  steam  engine;  though, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  might  be.  The 
trouble  is,  other  things  aren't  equal. 

Short. — It  remains,  then,  to  prove  that 
the  short  ballot,  which  you  consider  desir- 
able in  itself,  has  no  countervailing  disad- 
vantages to  offset  its  merits. 

Long. — Exactly;  and  to  be  more  specific, 
I  will  mention  three  or  four  of  what  I  think 
are  conceded  to  be  the  chief  weaknesses  of 
the  short-ballot  plan  as  applied  to  munici- 
palities. You  might  knock  them  down,  if 
you  can,  one  at  a  time.      First: 

The  short  ballot  means  concentration  of 
power  and  responsibility  in  a  very  few 
hands.  While  this  may  work  well  in  small 
cities,  I  am  convinced  that  in  very  large 
municipalities  it  would  be  unwise. 

Short. — My  answer  to  that  objection  is 
that  we  have  both  been  tacitly  assuming  the 
short  ballot  and  commission  government  to 
be  synonymous  terms.  As  to  the  wisdom 
of  putting  the  government  of  a  city  the  size 
of  St.  Paul  or  New  Orleans  into  the  hands 
of  five  or  eight  men,  that  is  a  question  we 
might  postpone  till  we  have  agreed — as  T 
am  sure  we  will — on  the  wisdom  of  the 
short  ballot  for  every  city,  no  matter  how 
large. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  two  (par- 
tially overlapping)  groups  of  men  in  every 
city  government — those  who  determine 
policies,  and  those  who  do  the  actual  work 
of  administration  or  engineering.     It  is  a 


fundamental  requirement  that  the  people 
shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
policy-determining  function  by  choosing 
the  men  who  are  to  exercise  it.  But,  having 
chosen,  for  example,  councilmen  who  are 
known  to  favor  a  sewage  disposal  system 
for  their  city,  the  choice  by  popular  vote  of 
an  engineer  to  design  the  plant  or  a  super- 
intendent to  manage  it,  would  obviously  be 
unwise. 

Long. — Of  course  there  are  many  im- 
portant positions  which,  from  their  very 
nature,  cannot  wisely  be  filled  by  popular 
vote.  I  am  well  aware,  too,  that  there  are 
many  little  offices  which,  because  of  their 
comparative  unimportance,  will  never 
arouse  a  lively  popular  interest.  Such 
offices,  likewise,  should  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment, perhaps  under  civil  service  rules.  But 
you  have  not  yet  explained  how,  with  your 
short  ballot,  you  would  make  the  policy-de- 
termining branch  of  the  government  suffi- 
ciently large  in  numbers  to  represent  the 
various  sections  and  interests  of  a  great 
city. 

Short. — Assuming  a  large  governing 
body  to  be  desirable,  the  difficulty  could 
readily  be  met  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
ward  system.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
in  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants  it  were 
deemed  wise  to  have  the  people  elect  thirty 
councilmen  and  a  mayor.  The  city  might 
be  divided  into  fifteen  wards,  each  to  be  re- 
presented by  two  councilmen.  By  making 
the  length  of  term  four  years,  and  providing 
for  the  election  of  one  representative  from 
each  ward  every  two  years,  you  would  have 
a  ballot  on  which  the  voter  would  have  to 
choose  only  one  name  every  second  year, 
or  two  names — councilman  and  mayor — 
every  fourth  year. 

In  British  cities,  as  you  probably  know, 
the  ward  system  prevails — and  their  gov- 
ernments are  admirable.  The  voter  in  a 
municipal  election  in  Glasgow,  for  example, 
has  the  shortest  possible  ballot,  for  he 
chooses  only  the  one  member  of  council 
from  his  own  ward.  The  councilmen  in 
turn  choose  the  aldermen,  who  also  sit  in 
the  council.  The  function  of  the  council  is 
to  determine  policies,  which  are  carried  out 
by  the  mayor  and  other  city  officers  chosen 
by  the  council. 

Remember,  I  am  not  expressing  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  ward  system  for  large 
American  municipalities,  but  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  a  comparatively  large  gov- 
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erning  body  and  a  very  short  ballot  are  not 
necessarily  incompatible.  Of  one  thing  I 
am  very  sure — that  with  too  many  council- 
men  the  selection  of  each  becomes  of  such 
comparative  unimportance  as  to  minimize 
popular  interest.  In  any  case,  municipal 
elections  should  be  held  in  a  separate  year, 
or,  at  any  rate,  at  a  separate  time,  from 
state  and  national  elections. 

Long. — The  advantages  of  the  short 
ballot,  as  you  outline  them,  seem  unanswer- 
able; and,  pointing  out,  as  you  do,  that  the 
short  ballot  and  commission  government  are 
not  necessarily  synonymous,  I  am  ready  to 
concede  the  desirability  of  the  former. 
How  would  you  define  the  short  ballot  prin- 
ciple in  the  briefest  possible  terms? 

Short. — Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  the  definition  of  the  National  Short 
Ballot  Organization : 

"First:  That  only  those  offices  should  be 
elective  which  are  important  enough  to  at- 
tract  (and  deserve)   public  examination. 

"Second:  That  very  few  offices  should  be 
filled  by  election  at  one  time,  so  as  to  permit 
adequate  and  unconfused  public  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates." 

Long. — Just  what  effect  does  the  short 
ballot  have  on  our  American  system  of 
checks  and  balances  as  exemplified  by  a 
legislative  body  consisting  of  an  upper  and 
lower  chamber  and  an  independent  ex- 
ecutive? 

Short. — The  short  ballot  might,  conceiv- 
ably, be  used  to  elect  a  government  organ- 
ized on  that  plan;  but  do  you  really  con- 
sider the  "separation  of  powers"  to  be  a 
desirable  way  to  get  the  best  results  in  a 
municipality?  What  would  you  think  of  a 
business  corporation  whose  stockholders 
would  elect  two  boards  of  directors  with 
practically  co-equal  powers,  and  an  execu- 
tive responsible  to  neither? 

Long. — I  must  admit  that  I  am  coming  to 
believe  in  the  concentration  of  power  and 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  one  group  of 
men,  chosen  by  the  people  and  with  no  other 
elective  city  officials  to  interfere  with  them. 
I  am  less  afraid  of  hasty  and  unwise  legisla- 
tion under  such  a  system  than  I  used  to  be ; 
particularly  if  the  voters  have  the  initiative 
and  referendum  for  use  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

Short. — Why,  that  sounds  like  the  be- 
ginning of  an  argument  for  the  commission 
form  of  government !  Have  you  become 
converted  so  suddenly  ? 


Long. — I  might  as  well  admit  that  my 
"mosquito  bite"  remarks  which  brought  on 
this  discussion  were  intended  more  to  draw 
you  out  than  anything  else;  but  I  may  say 
frankly  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
any  of  the  "standard"  forms  of  commission 
government  charters  as  the  absolutely  final 
thing  for  American  municipalities. 

Short. — Nor  am  I ;  though  I  believe  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cities  and  towns 
which  have  adopted  the  commission  form 
of  government  are  being,  or  will  be,  better 
governed  than  under  their  former  charters. 
And  this  belief  on  my  part  is  based  chiefly 
on  the  short  ballot  and  the  unification  of 
powers  which  the  new  charters  have  brought 
about ;  but  there  may  be  certain  weaknesses 
in  these  charters  which  further  study  will 
remove. 

Long. — One  serious  danger  of  a  small 
commission  to  govern  a  great  city,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  is  that  too  much  power  is 
thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  too  few  men.  A 
commission  of  five,  if  three  of  them  are  not 
of  the  right  kind,  might  be  manipulated 
with  great  ease  by  franchise  grabbers. 

Short. — That  fear  doesn't  worry  me  a 
bit.  In  the  first  place,  men  who  can  be 
manipulated  are  not  apt  to  be  elected  on  a 
short  ballot ;  should  any  such  men  happen 
to  slide  into  office,  the  office  itself  is  so  con- 
spicuous that  manipulation  is  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  In  any  case,  the  public 
interests  can  readily  be  protected  by  pro- 
viding in  the  charter  that  every  franchise 
grant  shall  be  submitted  to  popular  vote; 
or,  if  this  is  not  considered  desirable,  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  an  optional  refer- 
endum, under  which  thirty  or  sixty  days 
must  elapse  before  any  franchise  grant 
shall  take  effect,  within  which  time  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  citizens  may  demand 
its  further  postponenient  until  ratified  by 
popular  vote. 

Long. — The  most  conspicuous  weakness 
of  the  commission  form,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  these  charters  usually  place  in  the 
hands  of  five  men,  not  only  the  policy-deter- 
mining function,  but  the  administrative 
function  also ;  the  same  small  group  of  men 
are  given  power  to  legislate  and  to  enforce 
their  own  laws;  to  appropriate  money  for 
public  works  and  to  spend  this  money  them- 
selves. 

Short. — There  I  think  you  have  hit  upon 
the  most  fundamental  objection  to  the  com- 
mission plan.    But  we  both  agree  that  our 
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vaunted  American  system  of  checks  and 
balances  hasn't  solved  it.  The  problem,  I 
think,  will  be  partially  solved  by  the  in- 
creasing perfection  of  our  municipal  civil 
service  laws.  And  of  great  importance  also 
will  be  the  gradual  development  and  train- 
ing in  this  country  of  municipal  experts 
who  will  be  employed  by  our  city  commis- 
sions just  as  the  directors  of  a  corporation 
now  employ  a  business  manager.  To  return 
to  our  machinery  metaphor,  we  must  re- 
member that  it's  the  man  with  his  hand  on 
the  lever  on  whom  the  final  responsibility 
must  rest.  The  actual  running  of  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  a  city  government 
shouldn't  be  left  to  novices  like  you  or  me — 
or  even  to  five  of  them.  But  this  city  man- 
ager must,  of  course,  be  responsible  to  the 
commissioners  and  not  independent  of 
them. 

Long. — I  understand  that  some  such  plan 
is  already  being  tried. 

Short. — Yes;  the  city  of  Staunton,  Va., 
some  four  years  ago,  elected  a  general  man- 
ager, while  retaining  the  mayor  and  council 
plan  of  government;  and  in  June  of  this 
year  Sumter,  S.  C,  adopted  a  new  charter 
providing  for  three  commissioners  drawing 
nominal  salaries  ($300  for  the  mayor  and 
$200  for  the  others),  and  giving  only  part 
of  their  time  to  directing  the  city's  business. 
These  commissioners  in  turn  choose  a  city 
manager,  who  need  not  be  a  local  resident, 
and  who  will  hold  office  at  their  pleasure. 
Provision  is  also  made  in  the  charter  for  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  The 
Sumter  plan  strikes  me  as  being  an  ad- 
mirable one  for  a  small  city. 

Long. — An  interesting  elaboration  of  this 
idea  is  embodied  in  the  new  form  of  city 
government  proposed  by  the  Business  Sys- 
tem of  Government  Committee  of  Indiana. 
Are  you  familiar  with  it? 

Short. — I  understand  it  is  an  attempt  to 
adapt  to  municipalities  the  system  of  suc- 
cessful business  corporations,  but  am  not 
familiar  with  the  details. 

Long. — In  brief,  the  Indiana  proposal 
contemplates  the  election  on  a  non-partisan 
ballot  of  a  board  of  councilors,  consisting  of 
25,  17,  II  or  nine  members,  the  number  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  city.  The  term 
in  each  case  is  four  years,  half  of  the  coun- 
cilors to  be  elected  from  the  city  at  large 
every  second  year.  The  salary  of  each 
member  is  fixed  at  $5  for  each  meeting  at- 
tended, and  not  to  exceed  $200  per  year. 


The  board  of  councilors  has  no  primary 
legislative  functions  and  no  administrative 
duties  and  powers,  though  it  finally  passes 
on  all  ordinances,  fixes  the  tax  levy,  and 
audits  the  public  accounts.  Its  chief 
function  is  to  elect  (and  fix  the  salaries 
of)  the  board  of  administration  of  the 
city,  comprising  the  mayor  and  four 
commissioners.  The  board  of  councilors 
also  appoints  two  commissioners  of  election 
and  three  members  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
school  board  and  park  commission.  The 
city  government  is  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments, in  charge  of  the  mayor  and  the  other 
four  members  of  the  board  of  administra- 
tion, any  one  of  whom  can  be  removed  by 
the  councilors  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
councilors,  in  turn,  are  subject  to  recall 
by  the  citizens,  who  also  have  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  privileges.  I  under- 
stand that  an  active  campaign  for  this 
■'business  system  of  government"  is  now 
being  conducted  by  its  sponsors  in  Indiana. 
How  does  the  proposal  impress  you? 

Short. — I  judge  that  the  plan  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  proposed  board  of  coun- 
cilors corresponds  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  business  corporation;  and  that  the 
mayor  and  commissioners  correspond  to  the 
business  manager  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, chosen  by  and  responsible  to  the 
board  of  directors.  But  I  see  this  important 
distinction :  a  corporation's  directors  have 
a  personal  financial  interest  in  the  success- 
ful management  of  their  enterprise,  for  the 
directors  are  usually  chosen — or  choose 
themselves — from  among  the  largest  stock- 
holders. In  a  municipality,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  essential  that  the  governing 
hoard  be  kept  free  of  men  who  have  finan- 
cial interests  of  their  own  to  serve:  the  spur 
to  effective  work  must  be  civic  pride,  or,  at 
least,  nothing  more  selfish  than  the  desire  to 
share,  in  the  same  degree  as  all  other  citi- 
zens, in  the  city's  welfare.  The  success  of 
the  Indiana  plan  would,  of  course,  depend 
largely  on  the  personnel  of  the  board  of 
councilors;  and  I  fear  that,  with  17  or  25 
men  elected  from  the  city  at  large,  the 
ballot  would  be  too  long  and  the  respon- 
sibility not  sufficiently  concentrated,  to  se- 
cure the  best  results. 

If  the  board  of  councilors  is  kept  as  large 
as  is  proposed,  and  elected  from  the  city  as 
a  whole,  I  believe  the  Indiana  committee 
vould  do  well  to  provide  that  such  elections 
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be  held  under  some  plan  of  proportional 
representation,  such  as  the  Hare  system  of 
a  single  transferable  vote,  which  is  in  suc- 
cessful use  in  municipal  elections  in  Den- 
mark and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. ' 

It  strikes  me,  also,  that — in  the  smaller 
cities  at  least — the  dividing  of  the  munici- 
pal government  into  five  executive  depart- 
ments, in  charge  of  five  separate  commis- 
sioners, chosen  from  outside  of  the  board  of 
councilors,  would  be  a  rather  expensive  and 
cumbersome  plan.  In  cities  of  less  than 
20,000  population,  I  believe  that  three  com- 
missioners would  be  ample;  and  it  may  be 
that,  in  cities  of  10,000  or  less,  one  man  of 
real  ability  would  be  able  to  supervise  the 
administrative  end  of  the  city's  business. 
The  Indiana  proposal  is,  however,  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  further  discussion  and  practical  ex- 
perience may  suggest,  it  may  develop  from 
an  Indiana  plan  into  an  American  plan. 

Long. — If  I  had  the  ear  of  that  Indiana 
committee  and  other  charter  makers,  I 
would  suggest  that  they  try  to  work  out  a 
scheme  by  which  effective  cooperation 
would  be  established  between  their  munici- 
pal governments  and  the  commercial  and 
civic  organizations  of  their  respective 
cities. 

Short. — This,  I  believe,  could  be  done 
under  various  forms  of  charter  by  the 
creation  of  an  advisory  board  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  several  commercial 
and  civic  bodies  of  the  city,  duly  elected  by 
their  respective  organizations;  this  ad- 
visory board  to  suggest  needed  improve- 
ments and  to  recommend  legislation,  but  tn 


have  no  actual  vote  in  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. By  some  such  means  the  best 
thought  of  the  business  men  and  civic  work- 
ers would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
municipality.  Should  the  governing  body 
fail  to  adopt  any  recommendation  which  the 
advisory  board  felt  to  be  desired  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens,  recourse  might  be  had 
to  the  initiative,  or  the  advisory  board  could 
give  its  endorsement  to  candidates  favor- 
able to  its  proposition  at  the  next  munici- 
pal election.  I  have  long  thought  that 
our  municipal  governments  ought  in  some 
way  to  employ  more  effectively  the  latent 
energy  of  commercial  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  am  sure  that  this  is  a  subject  de- 
serving of  careful  study  by  charter  makers 
and  municipal  officials. 

Long. — We  seem  to  be  agreed  on  that 
subject. 

Short.— 7I  wonder  if  we  can  agree,  too, 
on  a  short  definition  of  an  ideal  city  charter. 

Long. — Perhaps  we  can.  What  have  you 
to  suggest? 

Short. — That  city  charter  is  ideal  which 
regards  municipal  government,  not  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  every  citizen ; 
and  which,  in  actual  practice,  accomplishes 
its  object  with  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  economy,  simplicity  and  certainty. 

Long. — And  here  is  mine:  That  city 
charter  is  ide'al  which,  both  at  and  between 
elections,  secures  the  most  efifective  coopera- 
tion among  all  citizens  of  the  municipality 
to  the  advancement  of  their  present  and 
future  welfare. 

And  that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 


The  Lights  of  Denver 


AN  interesting  group  of  views,  showing 
the  street  lighting  of  Denver,  has 
been  published  by  Denver  Munici- 
pal Facts  in  connection  with  a  short  history 
of  the  ornamental  street  lighting  system. 

When  it  was  first  suggested  that  a  multi- 
plicity of  wires  and  poles  could  be  avoided 
by  providing  combination  trolley  and  light 
poles,  the  idea  seemed  to  a  number  of  the 
people  consulted  as  not  worth  experiment- 
ing with.  In  working  out  this  problem 
Denver  had  to  be  original,  as  no  city  could 
be  found  that  was  using  such  a  plan. 


Sixteenth  Street  was  the  first  one  lighted 
from  the  trolley  poles;  a  similar  plan,  with 
a  different  design  and  appearance  in  each 
case,  was  later  used  for  Fifteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth Streets.  The  Art  Commission  se- 
lected the  style  of  poles  to  be  used,  and  the 
street  car  company  furnished  them,  while 
the  light  company  helped  to  perfect  the 
plans.  "The  general  effect,  looking  up  or 
down  these  broad  streets,  is  that  of  two 
long,  straight  lines  of  brilliant  but  not  flam- 
ing light." 
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The  city  pays  for  the  lights  on  the  streets 
referred  to.  In  four  other  sections  of  the 
city  merchants  and  property  owners  have 
put  in  ornamental  hghting  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, using  the  trolley-pole  plan.  On  three 
of  these  streets  the  merchants  are  also  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  current. 

Denver  considers  the  brilliancy  of  her 
lights  one  of  her  greatest  advertisements. 


During  191 1  the  city  paid  $169,867  for 
street  lighting.  Besides  the  lights  installed 
by  merchants,  there  are  now  2,421  arcs  and 
1,050  50-candle-power  lamps  on  the  city 
streets  and  boulevards.  The  estimated  cost 
for  1912,  covering  2,478  arcs  at  $60  per 
year,  1,110  50-candle  power  lamps  at  $28 
per  year  and  the  lighting  of  the  Welcome 
Arch  is  $180,660. 


ONE  OF  DENVER'S  WELL-LIGHTEU   STREETS 
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The  editors  are  glad  to  receive  photographs'  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department 
from  municipal  oiEcials,  water  zvorks  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  manufacturers  or 
others  having  interesting  information  on  water  supply  subjects. 


Architectural  Treatment  of  a  Water  Tower 

By  Donald  H.   Maxwell 


THE  water  tower  at  Gary,  Intl.,  affords 
a  striking  example  of  a  successful 
attempt  to  screen  from  view  an  ex- 
tremely utilitarian  engineering  structure, 
devoid  of  esthetic  merit,  behind  a  veneer  or 
covering  of  architectural  lines. 

The  conspicuousness  of  the  water  tank 
and  its  location  were  the  reasons  for  mak- 
ing a  special  effort  to  have  it  harmonize 
with  its  surroundings.  The  tower  stands  a 
short  distance  from  -the  pumping  station, 
both  structures  being  situated  in  a  public 
park  about  two  city  squares  in  extent  in 
the  midst  of  Gary's  best  residential  district 
and  only  a  few  blocks  west  of  the  principal 
business  street.  The  prevailing  flat  topog- 
raphy of  Gary,  and  the  comparatively  small 
height  of  its  buildings,  tend  to  make  any 
structure  that  rises  above  the  general  level 
rather  unusually  noticeable.  This  situation 
not  only  invited,  but  to  a  degree  necessi- 
tated, rather  more  careful  consideration  of 
the  architectural  treatment  of  the  tank  than 
would  have  sufficed  in  a  less  conspicuous 
location. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  plans  for  the 
Gary  Water  Works,  made  in  1906  and  1907, 
were  contemporaneous  with  those  for  the 
laying  out  of  the  city  and  were  developed 
in  their  entirety  before  any  of  the  actual 
construction  of  the  city  was  undertaken. 
This  rather  unusual  circumstance  had  a 
bearing  on  such  details  as  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  water  works  structures,  in 
making  it  necessary  to  forecast  the  probable 
character  of  the  buildings  that  would  sur- 
round the  water  tower  and  pumping  station 
as  the  city  grew.  It  was  recognized  that 
the    architectural    requirements   in    such    a 


semi-public  structure  as  the  water  tower  of 
a  private  water  company  varied  with  the 
location  chosen.  An  unadorned  steel  tank 
would  have  sufficed,  for  example,  close  to 
the  tract  set  aside  as  the  site  for  the  fu- 
ture steel  mills,  while  in  the  district  re- 
served for  residences  a  bare  tank  would 
have  been  distinctly  out  of  keeping.  The 
choice  of  the  park  location  was  made  delib- 
erately, and  the  external  appearance  of  the 
water  works  buildings  was  made  use  of  to 
a  marked  extent  to  set  a  standard  in  archi- 
tecture that  would  foster  rather  than  dis- 
courage high-class  building  upon  the  sur- 
rounding private  property,  thus  tending  to 
preserve  the  character  of  this  portion  of  the 
city  as  originally  predetermined  in  the  city 
plan. 

The  plan  for  the  water  works  contem- 
plated the  erection  of  a  300,000-gallon  steel 
tank  30  feet  in  diameter  and  supported  at 
a  height  of  125  feet  above  street  level. 
After  considering  several  possible  methods 
of  combining  the  tank  with  a  structure 
properly  susceptible  of  architectural  treat- 
ment, it  was  finally  decided  to  erect  a  plain 
steel  tank  supported  upon  eight  steel 
columns  and  to  build  an  envelope  or  veneer 
around  this  as  an  independent  structure. 
There  was  a  pressing  demand  for  the  tank, 
while  the  artistic  embellishment  was  not  of 
immediate  importance,  and  this  plan  lent 
itself  well  to  an  early  completion  of  the 
tank.  The  latter  was  finished  and  put  into 
service  as  part  of  the  temporary  water  sup- 
ply system  that  met  the  needs  of  the  city 
during  the  early  period  of  construction  and 
before  the  permanent  pumping  station  and 
lake  intake  tunnel  could  be  completed.    The 
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THE     STEEL     W.\TER    TANK    BEKORE     EREC- 
TION   OF   THE    CONCRETE    ENVELOPE 

tank  was  in  use  for  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  before  the  concrete  tower  surround- 
ing it  was  biiilt.  How- 
ever, at  the  time  the 
tank  foundation  was  put 
in,  provision  was  made 
for  the  subsequent  erec- 
tion of  the  tower  upon 
the  same  foundation, 
thus  simplifying  the 
later  work. 

Design  and    Construction 
of  the  Toroer 

The  tower  is  an  oc- 
tagonal monolithic  rein- 
forced concrete  shaft 
133  feet  in  height  and 
36  feet  in  shortest  di- 
ameter. The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  shaft  and 
the  coping  are  accentu- 
ated by  a  veneer  of  arti- 
ficial stone  which  at  a 
distance  very  closely  re- 
sembles Bedford  stone 
and  which  adds  materi- 
ally to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  tower.  The 
balustrade     which     sur- 


mounts the  coping  obscures  from  view  a 
low,  modified  reinforced  concrete  dome 
which  is  part  of  the  monolithic  concrete 
structure.  Windows  in  each  panel  and  also 
immediately  beneath  the  coping  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  lighting  the  interior  of 
the  shaft  and  of  furnishing  ventilation. 
They  also  serve,  from  an  architectural 
standpoint,  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  shaft.  Access  to 
the  interior  is  had  through  a  doorway  fac- 
ing the  street  and  of  proportions  in  keeping 
with  the  architectural  requirements  of  the 
tower  and  in  harmony  with  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  nearby  pumping  station. 

The  severity  of  the  octagonal  shaft  is 
broken  by  the  panel  effect  used  on  the  sides, 
which  gives  the  tower  the  appearance  of 
having  pilasters  through  its  middle  length. 
The  wall  thickness  at  the  corners  is  12 
inches,  which  is  reduced  on  the  outside  to 
8  inches  at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet 
from  the  corners,  the  panel  wall  between 
the  pilasters  being  15  feet  in  width.  The 
appearance  of  the  monolithic  portion  of  the 
shaft  is  further  improved  by  the  surface 
finish.  After  the  removal  of  the  forms  the 
surface  was  thoroughly  rubbed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  white  silica  sand  and  cement,  with 
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lamp  black  to  regulate  the  shade.  The  re- 
sulting effect  is  to  give  this  portion  of  the 
shaft  a  texture  much  more  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  artificial  stone  at  the 
base  and  the  coping  than  would  the  un- 
treated concrete  surface.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  match  the  light  shade  of  the  set 
stone,  however,  the  shaft  being  purposely 
left  darker,  thus  forming  a  background  for 
the  more  ornamental  portions  of  the  tower. 
The  monolithic  shaft  was  all  poured  in 
wooden  forms  like  any  concrete  work.  Pro- 
vision for  setting  the  artificial  stone  upon 
the  exterior  at  the  base  and  coping  was 
made  by  leaving  suitable  offsets  and  by 
setting  metal  strips  in  the  walls  to  be  used 
to  hold  the  stone  in  place.  The  stones  were 
set  one  course  at  a  time,  the  metal  ties  in 
the  concrete  wall  engaging  a  groove  along 
the  upper  sides  of  the  stones  and  serving 
to  hold  the  stones  in  place  while  the  cement 
grout  poured  between  them  and  the  wall 
was  given  time  to  set  and  complete  the  bond 
with  the  shaft.  All  the  stone  set  at  the  base 
of  the  shaft  was  cast  in  blocks  ranging  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  thickness  as  a  rule. 
At  the  coping  much  larger  blocks  were  re- 
quired than  at  the  base,  and  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  these  as  much  as  possible  and  so 
facilitate  handling  and  securing  them  in 
position,  they  were  cast  hollow.  The  blocks 
of  the  coping  course  proper  had  such  a  con- 
siderable overhang  that  it  was  necessary  to 
tie  them  into  the  structure  by  means  of 
steel  rods  imbedded  in  the  dome  and  then 
hooked  into  metal  eyes  in  the  coping  blocks 
as  the  latter  were  placed.     The  setting  of 


all  the  stone  was  deferred  until  the  concrete 
work  of  the  shaft  had  been  entirely  com- 
pleted and  all  the  forms  removed. 

^eaut^  Combined  with  Utility 

While  the  concrete  tower  was  built  very 
largely  for  effect,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 
that  it  has  no  usefulness  in  connection  with 
the  water  tank.  By  protecting  the  steel 
work  from  the  elements,  it  tends  to  increase 
the  life  of  the  tank,  increasing  the  interval 
that  the  tank  may  be  allowed  to  stand  be- 
fore repainting,  and  reducing  the  tendency 
to  ice  formation  during  extreme  winter 
weather. 

The  year  which  elapsed  between  the  time 
of  completion  of  the  steel  tank  and  start- 
ing construction  on  the  concrete  tower  gave 
ample  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  advan- 
tages to  the  city,  from  an  esthetic  stand- 
point, of  having  the  tank  replaced  by  a 
more  architectural  structure.  The  park  and 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  water 
works  have  gained  very  materially  by  the 
carrying  out  of  this  improvement;  while 
the  city  of  Gary,  as  yet  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  its  growth  and  but  meagerly  pro- 
vided with  public  buildings,  has  gained  a 
really  monumental  structure  that  is  a  very 
conspicuous  landmark. 

The  tower  was  designed  by  Victor  A. 
Matteson,  of  La  Salle,  111.,  and  was  built 
by  George  Rackle  &  Sons,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
contractors,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Alvord  &  Burdick,  of  Chicago,  engineers 
for  the  Water  Works. 


A  Decision  in  Favor  of  Water  Meters 


The  right  of  the  Cincinnati  Water  Works 
Department  to  compel  property  owners  to 
install  meters  where  it  is  shown  that  water- 
users  are  wasting  the  water,  was  upheld  by 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  that  city  on 
September  23,  as  reported  by  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star.  The  case  was  unusual  in  that 
the  complaining  property  owner  showed 
that  he  had  paid  his  water  rent  on  the  "sur- 
vey" sustem  in  advance  to  December  31, 
19 1 2.  He  alleged  that  the  city  authorities 
had  threatened  to  turn  off  the  water  at  his 
tenement  building  unless  he  would  install  a 
meter. 

The    court    held    that    the    payment    of 


water  rent  in  advance  is  not  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  water  during  the  period  for 
which  the  rent  is  paid,  but  that  there  is  the 
obliation  of  the  water-user  not  to  waste  it. 
It  was  testified  in  the  hearing  of  this  case 
that  the  leak  was  at  several  of  the  faucets 
in  the  house. 

J.  A.  Hiller,  distribution  superintendent 
of  the  water  department,  testified  that  the 
ordinary  "drip-drop"  leak  from  the  water 
faucet  will  result  in  the  waste  of  from  75  to 
300  gallons  of  water  a  day  and  that  from  a 
leak  the  size  of  a  pin-point,  under  the  pres- 
ent pressure  of  the  water,  the  waste  will  be 
170  gallons  a  day. 


Methods  of  Water  Purification 


Abstracts  of  Three  Papers    Read  at  the  International  Congress    on 

Hygiene    and    Demography,    at  Washington,    D.  C, 

September,     1912 


Purification  of  Water  by  Storage 

By  Dr.  A.  C.  Houston 

Director  of  Water  Examination,  Metropolitan   Water 
Board,  London,  England 

THE  purification  of  water  by  storage  is 
discussed  under  three  main  headings: 
(i)  Sedimentation;  (2)  Equalization; 
(3)  Devitalization. 

The  following  comprise  the  chief  con- 
clusions so  far  arrived  at: 

(i)  Storage  reduces:  (a)  the  number  of 
bacteria  of  all  sorts;  (b)  the  number  of 
bacteria  capable  of  growing  on  agar  at 
blood-heat;  (c)  the  number  of  bacteria, 
chiefly  excremental  bacteria,  capable  of 
growing  in  a  bile-salt  medium  at  blood- 
heat;  (d)  the  number  of  coli-like  microbes; 
(e)  the  number  of  typical  B.  coli;  (f)  the 
amount  of  suspended  matter,  color,  am- 
moniacal  nitrogen  and  oxygen  absorbed 
from  permanganate;  (g)  the  hardness. 

(2)  Storage  alters  certain  initial  ratios, 
for  example  (h),  it  reduces  the  number  of 
typical  B.  coli  to  a  proportionately  greater 
extent  than  it  does  the  number  of  bacteria 
of  all  sorts;  (i)  the  color  results  improve 
relatively  to  a  greater  extent  than  those 
yielded  by  the  permanganate  test. 

(3)  Storage,  if  sufficiently  prolonged,  de- 
vitalizes the  microbes  of  water-borne  dis- 
ease, e.  g.,  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  the 
cholera  vibrio. 

(4)  Storage  has  a  marked  "leveling"  or 
"equalizing"  effect. 

(5)  An  adequately  stored  water  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "safe"  water,  and  the  "safety 
change"  which  has  occurred  in  a  stored 
water  can  be  recognized  and  demonstrated 
by  appropriate  tests. 

(6)  The  use  of  stored  water  enables  a 
constant  check  to  be  maintained  on  the 
safety  of  a  water  supply  antecedent  to  and 
irrespective  of  filtration. 

(7)  The  use  of  stored  water  goes  far  to 
wipe  out  the  gravity  of  any  charge  that  a 
water  supply  is  derived  from  polluted 
sources. 

(8)  The  use  of  adequately  stored  water 
renders   any   accidental   breakdown  in  the 
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filtering   arrangements    much    less    serious 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  Purification  of  Water  from 

Standpoints    Other   Than 

the  Hygienic  Aspect 

By  George  W.  Fuller 

New  York  City 

Sand  filters  operated  at  fairly  slow  rates 
(2  to  6  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day) 
usually  remove  20  to  35  per  cent  of  the  color 
or  vegetable  stain  from  water.  Such  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  at  numerous 
places.  In  the  removal  of  turbidity  such 
filters  are  efficient  only  when  that  of  the 
applied  water  is  confined  to  comparatively 
low  limits,  except  that  fairly  coarse  silt  in 
quite  large  amounts  can  be  readily  re- 
moved. Turbidity  due  to  fine  clay  particles 
usually  passes  through  ordinary  sand  filters, 
when  the  raw  water  contains  over  30  to  50 
parts  per  million  for  a  number  of  days  at 
a  time,  although  for  short  periods  larger 
amounts  can  be  satisfactorily  removed. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  with 
most  waters  outside  of  the  New  England 
states  the  problem  of  clarification  over- 
taxes ordinary  sand  filters  unless  they  are 
aided  by  plain  sedimentation  or  other  pre- 
liminary treatment.  In  the  removal  of  very 
fine  clay  turbidity,  the  use  of  coagulates 
conduces  very  materially  to  efficiency  and 
economy.  Preliminary  filters  without  co- 
agulation, as  in  use  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Steel- 
ton  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  will  not  always  satisfactorily 
clarify  ordinary  American  river  waters  for 
application  to  sand  filters  unless  a  coagu- 
lant is  used. 

The  rate  of  filtration  for  sand  filters  re- 
ceiving a  thoroughly  prepared  water  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  average  rates  of  6 
million  gallons  per  acre  daily  being  in  use 
at  a  number  of  installations  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  recent  advance 
with  regard  to  sand  filters  is  the  very 
marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cleaning 
sand  layers,  costing  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
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for  instance,  no  more  than  the  care  of  the 
grounds. 

Where  coagulation  is  required,  mechani- 
cal filters  have  rapidly  come  to  the  front 
in  America  during  recent  years  and  have 
been  installed  or  recommended  for  nearly 
every  plant  of  considerable  size  outside  of 
the  New  England  states.  Mechanical  appli- 
ances for  the  automatic  application  of  co- 
agulants and  the  convenient  operation  of 
the  filters  have  been  largely  improved  and 
excellent  results  are  now  economically  ob- 
tained with  colored  and  muddy  waters  as 
witnessed  by  the  splendid  results  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  Little  Falls  and  New  Milford,  N.  J.; 
and  numerous  smaller  plants. 

Hygienically  mechanical  filter  plants  are 
making  excellent  records,  particularly  when 
sterilization  by  hypochlorite  of  lime  is  used 
as  an  adjunct.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  type  of  purification  is  the  most  econo- 
mical and  efficient  for  most  American  prob- 
lems. Water  softening  has  shown  no 
marked  advance  recently,  although  much 
satisfaction  has  been  experienced  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  elsewhere  with  such  plants. 

The  corrosion  of  service  pipes  with  fil- 
tered waters  is  more  noticeable  than  with 
most  untreated  surface  waters.  In  part  this 
seems  due  to  carbonic  acid  released  from 
applied  coagulants,  such  as  sulphate  of 
alumina.  Present  indications  are  that  it 
can  be  largely  controlled  by  the  use  of  soda 
or  lime. 

Water  Sterilization  by  Chemical 
Methods 

By  S.  Rideal,  D.Sc,  F.LC. 

London,  England 

The  author  points  out  that  all  waters, 
even  those  from  uplands  and  from  deep 
wells,  are  liable  to  occasional  dangerous 
pollution,  and  that  it  is  better  to  use  the 
supply  brought  near  us  by  rivers,  if  we 
could  render  it  wholesome,  than  to  draw 
from  a  distant  source.  No  city  depending 
on  a  long  conduit  is  safe  from  a  water 
famine  for  three  chief  reasons,  (i)  acci- 
dent, (2)  drought  on  the  uplands,  (3)  the 
possibility,  even  if  we  think  it  remote,  of  an 
enemy  destroying  the  aqueduct.  The  last 
reason  led  to  the  ruin  of  many  cities  in 
history.  By  sand  filtration  a  water  of  con- 
siderable purity  is  obtained  from  rivers  but 
requires  for  bacterial   safety  a  storage   of 


about  a  month,  involving  the  construction 
of  very  large  reservoirs  and  their  care,  with 
even  then  a  doubt  as  to  security.  The  pro- 
posed "excess  Hme"  method  of  sterilizing 
for  London  involves  adding  about  a  ton  of 
lime  per  million  gallons  and  getting  rid  of 
the  huge  precipitate. 

Copper  salts,  used  in  rather  large  quan- 
tities, kill  objectionable  algae,  but  are  less 
effective  against  bacteria.  Several  more 
efficient  sterilizers  have  been  introduced  for 
treating  roughly  filtered  water,  and  a  num- 
ber of  these  that  have  been  partially  suc- 
cessful are  passed  in  review.  A  condition 
of  drinking  water  sterilization  is  that  no 
substance  should  be  left  afterwards  which 
can  in  any  way  be  injurious  to  health,  and 
if  possible  that  nothing  extraneous  to  the 
water  remains.  Ozone  and  chlorine  prop- 
erly used  satisfy  these  conditions,  and  the 
efficiency  of  both  is  abundantly  proved. 

The  present  position  of  ozone  steriliza- 
tion is  discussed,  with  a  summary  of  the 
author's  experience  of  its  use  in  Paris,  and 
short  descriptions  of  the  leading  types  of 
producers,  including  the  large  plant  recently 
erected  at  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  latter  the 
total  cost  from  the  raw  river  to  the  finished 
water  was  recorded  in  191 1  as  about  nine- 
tenths  of  a  penny  per  thousand  gallons,  at 
Paris  it  was  much  less,  at  Nice,  with  cheap 
water-power,  it  was  given  last  year  as 
0.164  d.,  and  at  Rimiez,  where  there  is  be- 
sides no  pumping,  it  was  only  0.125  d. 

For  chlorine  sterilization  hypochlorites 
are  in  practice  employed,  oftenest  "chloride 
of  lime,"  but  the  use  of  sodium  hypochlorite 
is  extending  and  has  many  advantages,  es- 
pecially when  it  can  be  electrically  prepared 
as  at  water  works.  Unlike  the  lime  com- 
pound it  does  not  increase  the  hardness  nor 
affect  the  taste.  An  important  point  is  the 
author's  discovery  that  after  hypochlorite 
has  been  used  up  by  organic  matter  disin- 
fection continues  for  some  time,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  chloramines  which,  in  the 
traces  present,  are  harmless  to  higher  ani- 
mals and  later  disappear.  One  part  per 
million  of  available  chlorine  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  costs  by  itself  0.015  d.  from 
chloride  of  lime,  and  0.022  d.  from  sodium 
hypochlorite,  per  1,000  gallons. 

The  ozone  and  chlorine  processes  are 
easily  controlled  by  the  starch-iodide  test. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  treated  water  should 
give  a  faint  bluing  to  ensure  adequate 
sterilization. 
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►AVEMENT 


Photographs  and  data  are  requested  for  possible  use  in  this  department,  from  municipal 
officials  city  or  county  engineers,  road  superintendents,  manufacturers  or  others  having  inter- 
esting information  on  subjects  relating  to  roads  and  pavements. 

Roadway  and  Lawn  Space  Widths  and  Main- 
tenance of  Boulevards  and  Streets 
in   Kansas    City,    Missouri 

By   Fred   Gabelman 

Engineer  Bocird  of  Park  Commissioners,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  boulevards  and  parkways  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  are  under  the  control 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners.  By  charter  provision  a 
general  maintenance  tax  of  2^  mills 
against  all  real  estate  property,  and  a  spe-. 
cial  maintenance  tax  of  lo  cents  per  front 
foot  on  all  property  fronting  on  boulevards 
and  parkways  under  the  control  of  the 
Board,  are  provided  for  the  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  the  boulevards  and  park- 
ways. This  maintenance  consists  of  re- 
pairing, cleaning  and  oiling  the  roadways, 
repairing  and  cleaning  sidewalks  and  curbs, 
trimming  and  maintaining  trees,  cutting  the 
grass  and  general  maintenance  of  the  lawn 
space  between  the  curb  line  and  the  prop- 
erty line;  all  of  which  is  done  by  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  out  of  the  afore- 
said funds.  The  first  seeding,  sodding  and 
tree  planting  are  done  by  the  Board  out  of 
funds  under  its  disposal  for  construction. 

The  standard  width  of  roadways  on 
boulevards  and  parkways  is  40  feet,  but  on 
account  of  the  immense  amount  of  auto- 
mobile and  pleasure  traffic  on  the  boule- 
vards we  are  planning  the  new  roadways 
50  feet  wide.  The  standard  boulevard  is 
100  feet  wide,  which  is  sijbdivided  into  a 
40-foot  roadway  and  a  30-foot  lawn  space 
on  each  side,  with  an  8-foot  artificial  stone 
sidewalk  in  each  lawn  space  of  5  feet  from 
the  property  line.  In  this  30-foot  lawn 
space  are  three  rows  of  trees,  planted  and 
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maintained  by  the  Board,  one  row  4  feet 
from  the  curb  and  a  row  2^  feet  each  side 
of  the  sidewalk,  set  about  45  feet  apart, 
with  the  center  row  staggered. 

A  few  of  the  boulevards  are  only  80  feet 
wide.  These  are  on  short  connecting  links 
in  the  boulevard  system,  where  an  old  street 
through  a  built-up  section  of  the  city  could 
not  be  widened  to  the  standard  width  of 
100  feet  without  considerable  expense  and 
damage  to  the  abutting  property.  The  lawn 
spaces  on  these  80-foot  boulevard  links  are 
20  feet  wide,  in  which  are  6-foot  artificial 
stone  sidewalks  4  feet  from  the  property 
lines,  and  two  rows  of  trees,  4  feet  from 
curb  line  and  2  feet  from  property  line, 
spaced  about  45  feet  apart.  The  new  boule- 
vards, on  account  of  the  increased  width 
of  roadway,  are  no  feet  wide. 

In  the  residential  sections  of  the  city  the 
buildings  are  usually  set  back  from  30  to  50 
feet  from  the  boulevard  lines,  which,  with 
the  well-kept  and  maintained  boulevards 
and  private  lawns,  gives  a  broad  avenue  be- 
tween the  building  lines  that  is  very  pleas- 
ing and  effective  and  in  which  the  people 
of  this  city  take  a  great  deal  of  pride. 

The  streets  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  are  50  and  60  feet 
wide,  with  possibly  the  60-foot  width  pre- 
dominating; while  a  few  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfares are  70,  80  and  100  feet  wide.  On 
nearly  all  the  residential  streets,  except  the 
main  business  thoroughfares,  the  roadways 
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GLADSTONE    BOULEVARD,    KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 
A  standard  100-foot  boulevard:  40-foot  roadway  and  a  30-foot  lawn  space  on  each  side. 


A   co-foot   residential   street- 


CA.MPi'.KLL     STKKKT.     KANSAS     ClTV,     MO. 

-26-foot  roadway,   17-foot  lawn    spaces,    5foot    artificial    stone    sidewalk     7    feet 
from  curb  and  6  feet  from  property  line 
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are  26  feet  wide  with  a  12-foot  lawn  space 
in  which  is  a  5-foot  artificial  stone  sidewalk 
5  feet  from  curb  lines  on  the  50- foot  streets, 
and  a  17-foot  lawn  space  in  which  is  a  5- 
foot  artificial  stone  sidewalk  7  feet  from 
curb  lines  on  the  60-foot  streets  on  each  side 
of  the  roadway. 

In  the  old  section  (the  section  prior  to 
the  extension  of  the  city  April  6,  1909) 
there  is  a  charter  provision  fixing  the  width 
of  roadways  at  three-fifths  of  the  width  of 
the  street,  but  almost  all  of  the  residential 
streets  have  been  improved  with  roadways 
26  feet  wide,  which  was  fixed  by  special 
ordinance  for  each  street  or  part  of  street 
before  it  was  improved.  In  1909  the  city 
was  extended  from  an  area  of  ^y."]  square 
miles  to  an  area  of  59.6  square  miles.  The 
roadways  in  this  new  territory  are  all  26 
feet  wide,  unless  a  different  width  is  estab- 
lished by  ordinance.  The  new  charter, 
adopted  August  4,  1908,  provided  that  in 
new  territory  added  to  the  city  the  width 
of  the  roadway  in  every  street  shall  be  26 
feet,  but  a  roadway  of  different  width  may 
be  established  at  any  time  by  ordinance. 
The  width  of  roadways  (fixed  by  special 
ordinances)  on  streets  in  which  there  are 
street  car  lines  is  from  36  feet  to  40  feet 
on  the  50-  and  60-foot  streets. 

The  citizens  of  this  city  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  reduced  width  of  roadway. 
It  not  only  reduces  the  expense  of  improv- 
ing the  street,  but  the  added  width  of  green 
lawn  space  is  very  much  more  effective 
than  an  unnecessary  width  of  roadway. 
We  find  26  feet  is  wide  enough  on  all  or- 
dinary residential  streets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  streets  in  which  there  are  street  car 
lines. 


There  is  no  ordinance  or  provision  giv- 
ing the  city  authority  to  sod  and  maintain 
the  lawn  spaces,  nor  requiring  the  property 
owners  to  sod  and  maintain  same,  but  the 
property  owners  almost  invariably  sod  and 
maintain  these  lawn  spaces  the  same  as  the 
lawn  on  their  own  property.  They  do  this 
cheerfully,  willingly  and  as  a  matter  of 
pride  in  keeping  up  their  front  lawns  and 
premises. 

The  Street  Cleaning  Department  keeps 
the  roadway  portion  of  the  street  clean,  and 
cuts  the  weeds  in  front  of  unimproved 
property  as  often  as  they  need  cutting. 
This  is  done  out  of  the  general  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Common  Council  for  this 
purpose. 

One  row  of  trees,  set  about  33  feet  apart, 
is  planted  in  the  center  of  the  lawn  space 
between  the  curb  and  sidewalk  on  each  side 
of  the  roadway.  By  charter  provision,  the 
city  has  authority  to  pass  ordinances  and 
let  contracts  to  plant  trees  on  the  streets 
and  tax  the  abutting  property  the  same  as 
for  other  street  improvements.  The  con- 
tracts for  tree  planting  provide  for  three 
years'  maintenance;  after  that  they  are 
trimmed  and  taken  care  of,  but  not  replaced 
or  reset,  by  the  Forestry  Department  out 
of  funds  under  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  appropriated  by  the  Com- 
mon Council.  Trees  have  been  planted  on 
practically  all  of  the  built-up  residential 
streets,  and  are  being  planted  on  the  newer 
residential  streets  as  fast  as  the  other  street 
improvements  are  made. 

The  inset  accompanying  this  article  shows 
cross  sections  of  residential  streets  and 
standard  boulevards. 


Concrete  Pavements  for  Small  Cities 

By   J.   P.   Beck 


THAT  concrete  as  a  paving  material  for 
small  cities  has  met  with  popularity 
throughout  the  United  States  is  evi- 
denced by  the  immense  increase  in  yardage 
laid  in  191 1  over  the  yardage  laid  in  1910. 
Approximately  three  million  square  yards 
were  laid  in  191 1,  an  amount  four  or  five 
times  larger  than  that  constructed  in  1910. 
And  the  yardage  of  1912  promises  to  ex- 
ceed the  yardage  of  191 1  in  about  the  same 
ratio. 


The  concrete  is  laid  in  various  ways. 
Two-course  construction,  closely  resem- 
bling sidewalk  work,  is  popular  in  many 
cities.  Reinforced  concrete  paving  and 
single  course  paving  abound,  and  a  form  of 
concrete  pavement  with  a  quarter-inch  layer 
of  bitumen  and  sand  is  rapidly  coming  into 
use. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  concrete  pave- 
ment is  its  permanency.  Numerous  Ohio 
towns  boast  of  concrete   pavements  rang- 
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ing   from   fifteen   to  twenty  years  in   age. 

These  pavements  are  still  giving  satis- 
factory service  under  the  heaviest  traffic  of 
small  towns.  The  low  cost  of  maintenance, 
even  during  long  periods  of  service,  enable 
paving  contractors  to  guarantee  the  pave- 
ments for  five  or  ten  years  with  extremely 
small  outlay  for  repairs. 

Concrete  pavement  is  cheap  and  durable. 
It  affords  good  footing  for  horses,  and  with 
a  slightly  roughened  surface  can  be  used  on 
steep  grades.     It  is  cheap  and  sanitary,  and 


can  be  easily  laid  and  repaired  by  unskilled 
labor,  without  plant  installation.  This  last 
advantage  alone  should  recommend  it 
strongly  to  small  cities. 

The  use  of  this  pavement  has  not  been- 
restricted  to  small  cities.  For  example, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  using  concrete 
very  extensively.  The  first  concrete  pave- 
ment laid  in  that  city  was  in  the  fall  of  1910. 
This  was  put  down  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent on  one  of  the  heaviest  traffic  streets  in 
the  citv — Sixth   Street  from  Broadway  to 


CONCRETE    PAVEMENT,    BKOAUWAV     KKSIDENCE    SECTION.    DE    PEKE,    WIS. 
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Proposal  and  For  Sale  Notices 


WATERWORKS  EXTfiNSIOM 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  the  Cityof  Portsmouth, 
No.  510  Middle  Street,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1912,  for  the  following 
work: 

First. — For   furnishing   Cast-iron    Pipe    and   Special   Cast- 
ings, approximately,  9,700  tons  of  pipe,  4  to  24  inches, 
and  75  tons  of  specials,  4  to  24  inches. 
Second. — For    furnishing    valves    and    hydrants,    approxi- 
mately 400  valves  and  325  hydrants. 
Third. — For   furnishing   valve    boxes   and   manhole    rings, 

approximately  325  valve  boxes  and  25  manhole  rings. 
Fourth. — For  hauling  and  laying  water  mains,  valves  and 
appurtenances,  approximately  323,400  ft.    of  4  to   20- 
inch,  390  valves  and  325  hydrants. 
Fifth. — For  hauling  and  laying  force  mains,  approximately 
30,000  ft.  of  24-inch  mains  and  10  valves. 
Plans,  specifications  and  instruction   to  bidders  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commission- 
ers of  the  City  of  Portsmouth. 

The  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  is  reserved. 

BOARD    OF   WATER    COMMISSIONERS 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  PORTSMOUTH, 
By  W.  G.  Parker,  President. 

SEWERAGE  SYSTEM  AND   DISPOSAL 
PLANT 

Clarksville,   Texas. 

Sealed  bids  addressed  to  J.  R.  Webb,  City  Clerk,  Clarks- 
ville, Tex.,  will  be  received  until  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  October 
14,  1912,  and  opened  immediately  thereafter,  for  furnish- 
ing all  material  and  labor  for  the  complete  installation  of 
a  sewerage  system  and  disposal  plant.  Certified  check  for 
$1,000,  payable  to  the  City  of  Clarksville,  Tex.,  must 
accompany  each  bid. 

Ten  dollars  deposit  with  Nagel  &  Petersen,  Engineers, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  will  secure  plans  and  specifications, 
and  upon  their  return  seven  and  one-half  dollars  will  be 
paid.     City  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

PAVEMENTS 

Dunkirk,  N.   Y. 
The  Common  Council  will  receive  bids  for  paving  Lynx 
Street  in  said  city.     Approximate   amount  of   work,   1,236 
square   yards.     Specifications   on    file   with    City   Engineer, 
J.  M.  Hackett.     Bids  will  be  opened  October  15,  1912. 
R.  H.  HEPPELL,  City  Clerk. 

MOTOR  FIRE  APPARATUS 

Akron,   O. 

Sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Safety  of  the  City  of  Akron,  Ohio,  at  the  office  of  said 
Director  until  12  o'clock  noon,  on  the  25th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1912,  for  furnishing  automobile  fire  apparatus  for 
the  fire  department  of  said  city'  according  to  the  speci- 
fications on  file  in  said  office. 

Each  bid  must  contain  the  full  name  of  each  and  every 
person    interested    in    the   same;    in    case    of    partnerships, 
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the  firm  name  and  each  individual  partner  must  be 
written;  in  case  of  corporations  the  corporate  name  must 
be  signed  by  some  of  its  officers  duly  authorized  to  do 
so,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  in  the  sum 
of  $500  on  some  solvent  bank  in  the  City  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  guaranty  that  if  the  bid  is  accepted  a  contract 
will  be  entered  into  and  its  performance  properly 
secured. 

Should  any  bid  be  rejected  such  check  will  be  forthwith 
returned  to  the  bidder,  and  should  any  bid  be  accepted 
such  check  will  be  returned  upon  proper  execution  and 
securing  of  the  contract. 

The  successful  bidder  at  the  time  of  entering  into 
contract  will  be  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  at 
least  one-half  of  the  contract  price  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance   of  said  contract. 

Bidders  are  required  to  use  the  printed  form  attached 
to  the  specifications,  which  will  be  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation and  may  bid  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
apparatus  specifieu. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all  bids,  and  if 
any  bidder  offers  to  furnish  the  three  Combination  Fire 
Engines,  Chemical  Engines  and  Hose  Wagons  specified 
the  right  is  reserved  to  award  either  one,  two  or  three 
wagons. 

DAN  P.   STEIN, 
Director  of  Public   Safety. 

CHEMICAL  WAGON  FOR   SALE 

Reading,  Pa. 
Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the 
City  Clerk,  Reading,  Pa.,  until  7.30  P.  M.,  Monday, 
October  7,  1912,  for  the  sale  of  the  Reading  Hose  and 
Junior  Chemical  Wagons,  which  are  in  good  condition. 
The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all  bids.  By  order 
of  the  Committee  on  Fire. 

L.  S.  RAMSEY, 

City  Clerk. 


Bound  Volumes  of 
1  he  cAmerican  City 

May   be    obtained    as    follows— six    numbers 
constituting  a  volume: 


Vol.  I.  $3.00 
Vol.  II.  3.00 
Vol  III.     3.00 


Vol.  IV.  $3.00 
Vol.  V.  3.00 
Vol.  VI.       3.00 


On  account  of  our  supply  of  bound  volumes 
being  limited  we  advise  all  subscribers  who 
wish  to  complete  their  sets  to  communicate 
with  us  ^as  soon  as  possible. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY 

93  Nassau  St.  New  York 
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Bluff  Street.  This  strip  of  concrete  con- 
nects a  large  wholesale  district  with  the 
freight  and  warehouse  district.  So  success- 
fully did  this  concrete  wear,  despite  the  fact 


that  it  was  laid  under  extremely  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  under  the  most  severe  treat- 
ment from  traffic,  that  concrete  was  recom- 
mended for  use  on  residence  streets. 


The  Good  Roads  Enthusiasm  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


From  left  to  right  the  workmen  in  the  foreground  are: 

Judge  John  D.  Milliken,  Chairman,  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  Road  Building  Committee. 
W.  C.  Nevin,  Chairman,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Streets  and  Highways  Committee. 
Thorndike   Deland,  Secretary,  Denver   Chamber  of   Commerce. 
C.  A.  Johnson,  former  President,  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Edward  J.  Yetter,  President,  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Oscar  Cass,  President,  Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange. 


THE  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  commercial  bodies  of  that 
city  are  thoroughly  awake  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  roads  in  Colorado,  and  espe- 
cially of  excellent  entrances  to  and  exits 
from  their  city. 

The  above  picture  shows  some  of  the 
leading  business  men  and  officers  of  the 
leading   commercial    organizations    putting 


the  finishing  touches  on  one  section  of  the 
Denver-Limon  Road,  the  principal  highway 
leading  into  Denver  from  the  East. 

In  a  week's  time  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce raised  over  $4,000  with  which  to  re- 
pair the  damage  done  to  this  road  by  the 
unprecedented  heavy  rains  and  subsequent 
floods  which  have  visited  Colorado  during 
the  past  spring  and  summer. 
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A  Clean  Road   Oil  i 

Will  please  your  most  particular  citizens  f 

TASSCOIL 

The  Perfect  Dust  Layer  ► 

Stainless        Odorless        Water-White  E 

Can    be  applied    from  an  ordinary   street  sprinkling    cart    t 

Send  for  our  New  Pamphlet 


► 


Sole  Manufacturers 

The  Alden  Speare's   Sons   Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


ASPHALTOILENE 


A  Liquid  Bitumen 

for 


Macadam,   Gravel  or  Dirt   Roads 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

The  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 
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SHELTER   HOUSE,  GAREIELU   PARK,   INDIANAPOLIS 


Shelter  Houses  in  the  Indianapolis  Parks 


THE  shelter  houses  of  the  larger  In- 
dianapolis parks  are  a  very  attractive 
feature.  They  show  permanency  of 
construction  and  a  pleasing  variety  in  ar- 
chitecture. The  two  reproduced  in  this 
department,  with  the  one  on  the  cover  of 
this  issue,  show  three  distinctive  styles. 
The  house  in  Garfield  Park  is  of  stone 


and  iron,  Japanese  in  design,  and  sixty  feet 
square.  The  Military  Park  shelter  house  is 
of  artificial  stone,  put  together  on  simple, 
dignified  lines.  One  end  of  this  building 
was  reserved  for  use  as  a  branch  library. 
The  concrete  house  in  Riverside  Park,  built 
in  mission  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
United  States. 


THE    MILITARY    PARK    SHELTER   HOUSE   IN    INDIANAPOLIS 
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DUSIOil 


The  oldest  and  best 
known  unobjection- 
able dust  preventive 
on  the  market. 


THE 


DUSroiLN.1 

SUiVIMIT,  N.J. 


CO. 


PHONE  33 


One  Big 

Municipal  Problem 

SOLVED 

Solvay    Granulated    Calcium 
Chloride 

keeps  roads  firm,  durable  and  dustless  at 
least  expense.  It  has  no  objectionable 
feature — absolutely  odorless.  Will  not 
stain,  will  not  blacken  the  road — needs 
no  skilled  labor,  top  dressing,  nor  road 
closing. 

S  O  LVAY 

Granulated     Calcium    Chloride 

is  the  most  practical,  modern  road  binder  and 
dust  preventive.  Sown  dry  with  a  lime  spreader, 
it  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  and  aids  the 
natural  cementing  of  rock  and  soil.  Three  ap- 
plications enough  for  a  season. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Road  Book. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Syracuse,   N.Y. 
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KEEPS  DOWN  COMPLAINTS  AS  WELL  AS  DUST 

PRIME  WHITE 
ROAD  OIL 

will  not  only  keep  the  dust  from  rising, 
but  will  also  keep  complaints  from  aris- 
ing, such  as  are  sometimes  heard  where 
other  methods  of  dust  prevention 
are  used. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  photographs 
of  streets  and  roads  treated  with  Prime 
White  Road  Oil,  together  with  samples 
of  the  material  itself?  It  will  keep  dust 
down  at  less  expense  than  water  sprink- 
ling, besides  which  it  keeps  your  atmos- 
phere clear  and  helps  to  banish 
mosquitoes. 

Prime  White  Road  Oil  is  colorless, 
odorless,  stainless  and  trackless.  No 
matter  what  preparation  you  have  been 
using  in  the  past  for  the  elimination  of 
dust,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  our 
product.  Samples  and  full  information 
sent  free  of  charge. 

Good  Roads  Improvement  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Auburn  Avenue,  Cincinnati 
Treated  with  Prime  White 
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F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION  ^ 


Monthly  and  Yearly  Records  of  Fire  Losses 

( Cmnpiled  from  the  records  of  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.) 


Monthly 

Losses 

1910 

1911 

January    . . . 

•  $15,175,400 

$21,922,450 

February    . . 

•     15,489,350 

16,415,000 

March 

.     18,465,500 

31,569,800 

April   

.     18,091,800 

17,670,550 

May    

.     18,823,200 

21,422,000 

June    

.     13,183,600 

20,691,950 

July  

.     26,847,900 

25,301,150 

August   

■     21,570,550 

12,662,650 

September  . 

.     11,700,000 

11,333,250 

October    . . . 

•     37,188,300 

13,945,000 

November  . 

.     16,407,000 

18,680,600 

December  .. 

.     21,528,000 

22,722,850 

I9I2 

$35,653,450 

28,601,650 
16,650,850 
16,349,400 
21,013,950 
16,103,450 

15,219,100 
14,158,800 


T'ls  for  y'r.. $234,470,600  $234,337,250 


Yearly  lxjsses 

19 10 $234,470,600 

1909 203,649,200 

1908 238,562,250 

1907 215,671.250 

1906 459,710,000 

1905 175,193,800 

1904 252,554,050 

1903 156,195,700 

1902 149,260,850 

1901 164,347,450 

1900 163,362,250 

1899 136,773,200 

1898 119,650,500 

1897 110,319,650 

1896 115,655,500 


Fire  Prevention    and    Building   Inspection  by 
Members  of  Fire  Departments* 


By  F.  Brodbeck 

Fire  Chief,  Salina,  Kan. 


FIRE  prevention  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
building  inspection.  To  fight  a  fire  to 
advantage,  firemen  must  know  the 
buildings  in  their  districts,  the  construction 
of  them,  the  entrances,  the  occupancy,  and 
the  points  at  which  a  fire  can  be  fought  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  only  way  they 
can  gain  these  details  is  by  the  inspection  of 
the  buildings  at  frequent  intervals.  While 
doing  this  building  inspection  work,  it  will 
require  only  a  little  more  time  for  fire  pre- 
vention work,  including  a  report  of  the  ex- 
isting fire  hazards  and  of  conditions  that 
might  become  fire  hazards,  the  giving  of 
orders  for  their  immediate  correction,  and 
the  following  up  of  these  orders  to  see  that 
they  have  been  corrected. 

The  value  of  building  inspection  by  fire- 
men first  came  to  my  notice  several  years 
ago,  while  a  member  of  one  of  our  larger 

_  *  From  a  paper  read  before  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Engineers  at  Denver,  September,  1912. 


city  fire  departments.  At  that  time  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  men  were  detailed  to  go 
through  the  different  buildings,  looking  for 
traps  and  hazards  that  would  be  dangerous 
in  fighting  a  fire,  and  also  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  buildings. 
After  several  bad-looking  fires  had  been 
stopped  at  their  start  on  account  of  the  men 
knowing  the  building,  inspection  of  this 
kind  was  considered  very  important  by  the 
firemen  who  were  interested  in  their  work. 
As  a  private  fireman,  and  as  a  chief,  I  have 
kept  up  such  building  inspection,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  and  have  also  added  fire 
prevention. 

That  fire  prevention  and  building  inspec- 
tion are  a  paying  proposition  to  the  fire  de- 
partment and  to  the  city  that  I  represent 
(Salina,  Kansas,  with  a  population  of 
10,000)  is  proven  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  had  a  basement  fire  since  the  pres- 
ent fire  department  was  organized,   three 
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A  Perfect 
^/asf  2  fe- Jointed 
Brick  Street 

This  street  has  no  pUch  expansion 
joints,  and  although  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  heavy  traffic  and  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  all  day,  it 
has  never  shown  a  bulge  nor  buckle 
since  it  was  laid. 

It  affords  but  one  of  the  many    instances  where   the  Carey   Elustite  Pa'bing  Joint   has  proved    its 
vast  superiority. 

Eldstite  is  used   with   equal   success   in  concrete   and   woodblock   streets   and   concrete   sidewalks, 
saves  time  and   labor  and   ensures   a  perfect  job  wherever   used. 

No  'k>ood  strips  needed. 

May  we  send   further  information  and   sample?      Your  request  on  a  postal  bring  them.     Address — 

The  Philip  Carey  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factories,  55  Wayne  Avenue,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


^k 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Chicago 

Havana 

Minneapoiia 

Pltuburgh 

St.  Louis 

^^^v 

Atlanta 

Cincinnati 

Jacksonville 

Montreal 

Portland 

Syracuse 
Toledo 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Kansas  City 

Nashville 

Rochester 

Birmingham 

Dallas 

Knoxvllle 

Newark,  N.J. 

San  Francisco 

Toronto 

^^s^^ 

Boston 

Denver 

Little  Rock 

New  Orleans 

Scranton 

Wheeling 

^s^f^w 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles 
Memphis 

New  York 

Seattle 

Winnipeg 

Charlotte 

Harrisburg 

Oklahoma  City 

Spokane 

Washington 

Chattanooga 

Hartford 

Milwaukee 

Philadelphia 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■aHIUHHUHHHHHHHHHUIHUn 

THE   HOTCHKISS   SYSTEM 


Steel  Sidewalk  Forms 
Steel    Curb   Forms 

Steel  Curb  and  Gutter  Forms 


.Ailways  in  the  Lead 


Hundreds  of  Contractors,  Munic- 
ipalities and  Realty  Companies 
use  them. 


Ask  for  booklets  "Sidewalk  Science" 
and  "Curb  and  Gutter  Construction." 


HOTCHKISS  LOCK  METAL  FORM  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.    DepL  M 
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240,000,000 

WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCK 


The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  two  of  the  biggest 
and  best  known  manufacturers  of  paving  brick,  have  joined  the  family  of 
Wire-Cut-Lug  Licensees.  "^^' 
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The  Hcensing  of  these  two  companies, 
whose  combined  annual  output  is  150 
million  blocks,  fulfills  a  prediction, 
made  two  years  ago,  that  the  Wire- 
Cut-Lug  Process  would  revolutionize 
the  paving  brick  industry. 

The  affiliation  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
Bessemer  companies  with  the  Wire- 
Cut-Lug  licensees  is  complete  recog- 
nition of  the  Wire-Cut-Lug  block. 


Would  the  Metropolitan  and  Besse- 
mer companies  have  made  this  change 
from  the  old  repress  method  of  making 
paving  brick  had  they  not  been  fully 
convinced,  to  the  minutest  detail,  that 
the  Wire-Cut-Lug  Process  is  the  final 
word  in  paving  brick  manufacture  ? 

Could  they  afford  to  take  this  step 
without  satisfying  themselves  that 
Wire-Cut-Lug  block  is  the  future 
paving  material  ? 


During  the  f  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co Corry,  Pa. 

year  1910  \  United  Brick  Co Conneaut,  Pa. 

Sterling  Brick  Co Olean,  N.Y. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co Kushequa,  Pa. 

Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,    Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Danville  Brick  Co Danville,  111. 

Patterson  Clay  Products  Co Clearfield,  Pa. 


During  the 
year  1911 


Wabash  Clay  Co Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co Clinton,  Ind. 

Alton  Brick  Co Alton,  111. 

During     I  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co .Cleveland,  Ohio 

1912        )  Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co Bradford,  Pa. 

Foster  Paving  Block  Co Bradford,  Pa. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co Canton,  Ohio 

.Bessemer  Limestone  Co Youngstown,  Ohio 

Watch   This   List  of   Manufacturers  Crow 

The  combined  output  of  these  companies  is  240  million  blocks  annually, 
or  enough  to  pave  a  sixteen  foot  roadway  650  miles  long. 

Hundreds  of  cities  already  have  admitted  Wire-Cut-Lug  block  in  their 
specifications  and  the  number  of  city  engineers  recognizing  their  merit  is 
growing.  See  that  your  specifications  are  right.  Wire-Cut-Lug  block  never 
have  been  rejected  where  submitted. 

Write  us  for  further  evidence 

THE  DUNN  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BRICK  CO. 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

PATENTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
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and  a  half  years  ago.  We  have  had 
dangerous  fires  start,  and  under  dangerous 
conditions,  but  have"  controlled  them  with 
small  loss  because  the  firemen  knew  the 
building  in  which  they  originated.  While 
we  formerly  had  fire  hazards  as  dangerous 
as  you  will  find  them,  yet  by  the  constant 
work  of  the  firemen,  the  help  of  the  differ- 
ent city  officials,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
business  men,  we  have  the  city  in  such 
shape  that  we  are  complimented  by  the 
traveling  public,  and  by  all  insurance  in- 
spectors who  visit  our  city.  Our  citizens 
figure  that  the  advertising  we  receive  from 
this  source  alone  more  than  pays  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fire  department.  Be- 
sides the  satisfaction  of  having  a  clean  city, 
we  have  effected  a  saving  of  insurance  to 
owners  of  buildings  and  tenants  as  well. 
The  rating  bureau,  when  making  the  in- 
surance rate  in  a  city,  makes  the  rate  as 
conditions  exist  at  the  time  of  the  inspec- 
tion, and  charges  a  penalty  for  fire  hazards 
or  defects.  Both  the  building  and  the  oc- 
cupant are  charged  this  penalty,  and  when 
fire  hazards  or  defects  are  corrected,  this 
penalty  is  then  removed,  and  the  fire  de- 
partments that  carry  out  this  work  may  be 
sure  that  they  are  doing  a  work  that  not 
only  benefits  them,  but  their  city  as  well. 

The  fire  loss  in  Salina  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  per  capita :  September  i, 
1909,  to  September  i,  1910,  $2.46;  Septem- 
ber I,  1910,  to  September  i,  191 1,  $2.07; 
September   i,   191 1,  to   September  i,   1912, 


58  cents.  While  we  do  not  know  what  our 
fire  loss  will  be  in  the  future,  we  do  know 
that  we  have  kept  this  fire  loss  down  only 
by  the  application  of  fire  prevention  and 
building  inspection. 

Firemen  in  starting  this  inspection  work 
will  need  help,  and  personally  I  have  always 
found  the  special  agents  and  the  insurance 
inspector  of  great  help  to  me  in  this  in- 
spection work.  I  would  suggest  that  all 
special  agents  or  insurance  inspectors,  while 
inspecting  risks  in  the  different  cities,  call  at 
fire  headquarters  and,  when  possible,  make 
their  inspection  in  company  with  some 
member  of  the  fire  department.  The  in- 
spector and  the  special  agent  have  been 
trained  for  this  work,  and  they  can  point 
out  the  different  hazards  and  defects 
which  exist.  They  thus  will  educate  the 
fireman  who  accompanies  them  to  do  this 
work  in  a  thorough  manner;  this  fireman  in 
turn  can  help  the  others,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  results  will  commence  to  show. 

Fire  prevention  ordinances  should  be 
adopted,  giving  the  fire  chief  the  authority 
to  carry  out  this  work,  and  fixing  the  penalty 
for  those  who  do  not  comply  with  same. 
While  I  find  the  business  man  generally 
willing  to  carry  out  recommendations  that 
mean  protection  to  him,  the  ordinances  will 
give  the  necessary  backing,  and  they  should 
be  enforced.  An  inspection  blank  should 
also  be  used,  with  duplicate  copies,  so  that 
a  record  may  be  kept  of  all  recommenda- 
tions and  orders  given  by  the  inspector. 


The  Efficiency  of  the  Motor  Pumping  Engine 

By  George  W.   Booth 

Chief  Engineer,  Committee  on  Fire  Prevention,  Nation<d  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


THE  autornobile  fire  engine  is  in  many 
ways  a  more  complicated  piece  of . 
machinery  than  the  steam  fire  engine, 
and  because  of  this  and  the  inability  to  get 
highly  trained  men  to  care  for  and  operate 
them,  their  efficiency  is  liable  to  fall  off  con- 
siderably in  actual  service.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  certain  amount  of  excess  capacity 
is  required,  both  in  the  pump  and  in  the  en- 
gine, to  offset  this  liability  and  provide 
sufficient  power  un(ie^i.^It>conditions,     In 


paper    pre^ent^ , at^the 
Convention    of   ihe' ItUtrn^riiVfar  V»« 


*  From 
)nventic 
Engineers,  at  Denver,  September,  1912 


!jOftieth   Annual 
cftetion    of    Fire 


regard  to  the  pump,  for  all  except  village 
service,  two  good  fire  streams  should  be 
available  under  ordinary  working  condi- 
tions, which,  .with  the  modern  use  of  hose 
with  smooth  lining  and  of  nozzles  of  good 
size  and  discharging  capacity,  means  an 
actual  delivery  of  500  to  600  gallons.  With 
all  pumping  apparatus,  the  slip  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  with  use  and  other  con- 
ditions will  tend  to  reduce  the  capacity  of 
the  pump,  so  that  a  capacity  of  700  gallons 
is  not  too  much  for.  most  cases,  and  for 
metropolitan  service  even  larger  capacity 
may  be  desirable.     City  service,  at  serious 
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Alton  Brick  Company 

Repressed  Block  and  Dnnn  Wire-Cot-Lng  Block 
ALTON,  ILL. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

YOVNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Repressed  Bessemer  Block  and 
Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Blocks 


BIG  FOUR  CLAY  COMPANY 

CITY   NATIONAL   BANK   BLDG. 
CANTON,  OHIO 


CLEARFIELD  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Shale    and  Fire    Clay   Paving   Block 

TWO     PLANTS  LARGE     CAPACITY 

CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


The  Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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fires  when  the  maximum  engine  capacity  is 
needed,  wil!  most  often  call  for  such  lengths 
of  hose  lines  and  sizes  of  nozzles  as  to  re- 
quire an  engine  pressure  of  120  to  150 
pounds,  with  pressures  up  to  about  200 
pounds  for  fires  in  high  buildings  or  for 
suburban  service.  •  These  figures  have 
therefore  been  adopted  as  approximate 
standards  for  testing  purposes. 

As  applying  to  the  power  of  the  engine, 
the  tests  indicate  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions likely  to  occur  in  practice  only  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  horsepower  developed 
by  the  engine  appears  as  useful  power  de- 
veloped by  the  pump,  as  measured  by  the 
water  discharged  and  the  pressure  regis- 
tered. It  is  the  opinion  of  all  our  engineers 
who  have  observed  tests  of  automobile 
pumping  engines  that  these  machines 
should  be  provided  with  high-powered  mo- 
tors, so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  run 
them,  when  the  pumps  are  delivering  their 
maximum  capacity,  at  a  speed  greater  than 
is  safe  and  reasonable  for  the  long  contin- 
ued service  which  they  may  often  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  It  is  believed  that  a  rea- 
sonable and  reliable  speed  will  be  not  much 
in  excess  of  1,000  feet  per  minute  piston 
travel,  as  assumed  in  the  A.  L.  A.  M.  rule. 
Interruptions  and  breakdowns  during  tests 
were  most  often  due  to  running  the  motor 
at  high  speed.  There  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency among  manufacturers  of  automobile 
fire  engines  towards  these  high-powered 
motors,  since  they  decrease  the  liability  of 
heating  or  other  engine  troubles,  and  of  vi- 
bration and  consequent  loosening  or  break- 
age of  small  parts. 

In  a  broad  consideration  of  the  relative 
value  of  motor-driven  and  horse-drawn  fire 
apparatus,  there  must  of  course  enter  the 
question  of  the  advantage  gained  by  quick- 
ness of  response,  but  this  question  has  not 
been  considered  in  this  paper;  if,  tnen,  we 
have  in  mind  only  the  ability  to  pump  water, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  place  the  motor  pumping  engine 
in  comparison  with  the  machine  it  is  dis- 
placing, the  steam  fire  engine.  In  making 
such  a  comparison,  there  is  one  feature  on 
which  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  data  to 
base  a  definite  conclusion,  namely,  the 
ability  to  operate  efficiently  and  without 
serious  interruption  at  fires  extending  over 
long  periods,  and  especially  under  adverse 
weather  conditions.  It  is  not  "intended  to 
argue  that  automobile  pumping  engines  may 


jiot  have  this  ability,  but  simply  that  they 
have  not  proved  it,  as  have  steam  fire  en- 
gines; we  believe  that  they  will  be  devel- 
oped to  possess  this  ability,  if  they  do  not 
possess  it  already,  and  observation  and  re- 
ports by  the  members  of  this  Association 
will  be  the  best  means  of  deciding  the  ques- 
tion. 

Another  question,  which  can  in  many 
cases  be  answered  with  certainty  only  after 
apparatus  has  been  in  service  for  some 
time,  is  the  eflfect  of  depreciation  with  age 
and  use,  as  indicated  by  ability  to  success- 
fully withstand  long  and  severe  service 
without  injury  or  breakdown  of  any  of  its 
parts.  In  designing  any  new  type  of  ap- 
paratus, it  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
there  will  be  certain  features  susceptible  to 
improvement;  some  of  these  faulty  features 
have  already  been  discovered  and  corrected, 
and  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  manu- 
turers  to  perfect  their  product  is  en- 
couraging. 

Improvements  in  design  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  a  simplification  of  the  machine, 
and  a  general  reduction  of  the  number  of 
parts  and  in  some  cases  of  the  weight  of 
the  apparatus.  Automobile  fire  apparatus 
does  not  receive  as  constant  service  as  com- 
mercial apparatus,  but  its  use  is  generally 
more  severe;  considering  everything,  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  constructed 
to  have  a  life  almost  as  great  as  the  steam 
fire  engine,  and  to  maintain  an  equal  effi- 
ciency. To  obtain  these  desirable  results, 
proper  design  and  construction  are  essen- 
tial; following  these,  the  point  which  re- 
quires perhaps  the  strongest  emphasis  is 
the  necessity  for  skilled  attention  and 
proper  and  intelligent  care  of  automobile 
apparatus,  especially  pumping  engines;  the 
necessity  for  attention  can  be  determined 
in  many  cases  only  by  tests  w'hich  will  du- 
plicate conditions  obtaining  at  a  hard  fire, 
and  these  tests  should  be  made  systemati- 
cally and  at  least  once  a  year.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  necessity,  especially  in  a  depart- 
ment where  much  motor  apparatus  is  in 
service,  for  a  superintendent  of  machinery, 
fitted  for  the  position  by  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  this  line,  or  with  energy  and 
capacity  to  so  fit  himself;  he  should  be  zeal- 
ous in  training  engineers  and  drivers  to  do 
their  work  properly  and  should  personally 
supervise  such  tests  as  are  necessary  to  as- 
sure himself  of  proper  care  and  condition 
of  apparatus. 
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CLINTON   PAVING   BRICK   COMPANY  ::    Clinton.  Indiana 

are  manufacturers  of  repressed  'uitrified  shale  paving  brick  of  unquestioned 
merit  and  also  licensees  of  DUNN  S  Wire  Cut  Lug  Block  luhich  is  the  acme 
of  perfection  for  street  pa'bing  material.     W  ite  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

CLINTON   PAVING   BRICK   COMPANY  ::   Clinton,  Indiana 


COPELAND-INGLIS  SHALE  BRICK  COMPANY 
Copeland-In^Iis  BlocK 

BIRMINGHAM  A.LABA.MA 


THE  DANVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY 

Danville  Repressed  &  Dunn's  Wire-Cut-Lug  Blocks 
DANVILLE,  ILL. 


DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 

"  Medal "    Paving    Block 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
*'McAVOy    'BLOCK" 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

"Best  Paving  Block  Made" 
CANTON  ....         OHIO 


The  Reynoldsvllle  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PA. 
DUNN  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCKS 


Fire  Clay  Shale 


STERLING    BRICK    COMPANY 

ITRIFIED  PAVIN( 
WIRE-CUT-LUG 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


OLFAN  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCKS 
DUNN'S  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCKS 
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VICTOR    MOTOR   TRUCK    EQUIPPED    WITH   GOODYEAR    SOLID   TIKES 
This  machine  is  in  use  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado 


POPE-HARTFORD    CHAIN-DRIVEN    COMBINATION    CHEMICAL    HOSE    AND    SQUAD   WAGON, 
^  EQUIPPED    WITH    DAYTON    AIRLESS    TIRES 

One  of  three  recently  delivered  to  the  Hartford  Fire  Department 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co, 
TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


THE  WABASH  CLAY  COMPANY 

Wabash  Repressed  ®  Dunn's  Wire-Cut-Lu^  BlocKs 
VEEDERSBURG,  INDIANA 


Wassail    Brick    Company 

Wassail  Shale  Paving  Block 
Glouster,  O. 
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ROBERT    W.    HUIMT   &    CO.,   Engineers 

INSPECTION  CEMENT  &  PAVING  MATERIALS 

STRUCTURAL   STEEL  AND    ALL  MATERIALS    OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Established  . Chicago                Pittsburgh                London                San  Francisco                Mexico  City 

Offices  at  •         New  York            St.  Louis             Montreal           Toronto             Seattle             Vancouver 

The  Standard 
Paving  Brick  Rattler 


Built  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Revised 
Specifications  of  the 

NATIONAL   PAVING  BRICK    MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

Material  and  Workmanship  first-class  throughout 
Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices 

THE  CERAMIC  SUPPLY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

COI^X7MBUS,    OHIO 


Capital  and 

Sorplns 

$9,000,000 


COLUMBIA- 
KNICKERBOCKER 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


Sixty 
Broadway 
New  York 


SAFETY  IS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

Our  experience  in  supervising  more 
than  a  thousand  bond  issues  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  market  conditions  for  all  classes  of 
bonds  is  at  the  service  of  municipal 
officials,  without  charge  Inquiries  are 
cordially  invited. 

Address,  Park  Terrell,  Manager, 

Municipal  Department 
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Civic  Work  of  Women's  Clubs 


A  Message  to  Club  Women 

A  LETTER  full  of  suggestions  and 
helpful  ideas  has  been  issued  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Civics  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  for  the  benefit  of  club  women 
throughout  her  state.  Items  from  the  press, 
letters  from  school  principals,  teachers  and 
members  of  clubs  in  various  places  have 
attested  its  value.  Its  helpfulness  is  so  ap- 
plicable to  civic  workers  everywhere  that 
we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  give  it  a 
nation-wide  reading. — The  Editors. 


September  i,  1912. 
Dear  Fellow  Worker: 

The  Civics  Committee  wishes  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  lines  of  civic  work  for 
the  fall  and  winter. 

We  feel,  after  the  tremendous  inspiration 
and  uplift  of  the  Biennial  at  San  Francisco, 
that  Illinois  should  do  definite  civic  work  in 
every  one  of  its  clubs;  that  if  a  club  has 
heretofore  been  a  purely  literary  club,  it 
cannot  resist  at  the  present  time  the  de- 
mands of  its  vicinity  for  civic  cleanliness 
and  civic  righteousness.  It  must  not  neglect 
the  children,  and  it  must  assist  the  older 
boys  and  girls  to  form  right  ideals  of  life. 
To  this  end  we  wish  we  might  persuade 
each  such  club  to  put  in- a  Civic  Study  Class. 

We  recommend  the  clubs  in  a  town  to 
issue  a  small  booklet — say  6x3  inches — 
with  your  town  ordinances  in  it,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  the  home,  with  the  pen- 
alty attached  for  violation  of  same,  and  to 
whom  to  apply  when  ofifender  is  caught. 
Place  a  copy  in  every  home  in  your  com- 
munity. We  recommend  you  to  take  this 
for  a  textbook  and  have  the  Mayor  or 
some  one  from  City  Council,  or  some  law- 
yer, come  to  your  study  class  from  time  to 
time  and  explain  these  ordinances  and  tell 
you  exactly  what  you  can  do  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  these  laws. 

We  feel  club  women  should  work  to  have 
women  placed  on  the  city  committees 
whose  work  affects  either  directly  or  in- 
directly the  home.  Now,  how  can  we  do 
this  except  we  know  the  laws  of  our  towns 
and  cities  and  nation?  Remember  women 
have  two  extra  senses  which  seem  highly 
developed  in  some  women — common  sense 


and  intuition,  making  them  invaluable  on 
such  committees. 

Please  insist  on  clean  groceries,  markets, 
bakeshops. 

Each  household  should  have  scales  and 
weights  (certified).  If  each  woman  would 
take  the  trouble  to  weigh  her  ice  and  food 
products,  and  enforce  the  law  herself,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  health,  wellbeing 
and  happiness  of  her  home,  and  the  pocket- 
book  likewise.  Women  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  insanitary  handling  of 
foodstuffs — more  or  less  for  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Why?  Ignorance  of  law;  care- 
lessness of  the  use  of  money.  Learn  to  read 
labels.  If  each  woman  will  see  that  no 
unclean  or  adulterated  food  comes  into  her 
home  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
making  conditions  better.  We  women  do- 
not  know  our  power.  We  are  the  home- 
makers.  It  means  the  education,  through 
the  clubs,  of  every  home-maker. 

We  threw  out  a  hint  in  the  spring  com- 
munication regarding  soda  fountains.  Will 
your  club  kindly  investigate  the  fountains 
in  your  town;  the  purity  of  syrups;  the 
sanitary  handling  of  fruit  used,  whether  it 
is  covered  or  not;  the  sanitary  cleansing  of 
glasses.  Please  refuse  to  patronize  an  in- 
sanitary soda  fountain.  The  health  of  your 
children  is  at  stake. 

How  about  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
your  laundries,  bakeshops,  ice  cream  manu- 
factories? All  of  these  are  of  vital  civic 
interest  in  one's  town. 

We  recommend  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  water  supply  of  your  town.  Many 
towns  have  recently  had  epidemics  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  intestinal  diseases,  traceable 
to  water,  milk,  flies,  etc.  We  feel  the  water 
should  be  protected  from  sewage  contamina- 
tion. In  many  cities  we  find  the  river  is  the 
source  of  water  supply,  and  it  is  the  reser- 
voir of  its  sewage  and  filth.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizer 
are  going  to  waste.  Please  study  this  vital 
question,  and  find  out  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  sewage  problem,  in  order  that 
pure,  clean  water  may  be  supplied  to  the 
residents.  Apply  yourself  to  the  milk 
situation:  inspect  dairies  and  cpws,  etc. 

Again  we  call  your  attention  to  garbage 
disposal.  Now  the  winter  season  is  upon 
us,    all    garbage    except   tin   cans   can    be 
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The  Bain  Dump  Wagon 

CAPACITY    FOUR   YARDS 


ONE   OF   A   LOT  MADE   FOR  THE  CITY   OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 
FOR  USE  IN   KEEPING   THE  CITY  STREETS 

CLEAJSf 

CITIES  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS 

ARE  COMING  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  VALUE  OF  OWNING  THEIR  OWN  STREET 
CLEANING  APPARATUS  AND  VEHICLES,  AND  DOING  THE  WORK  THEMSELVES. 
IN  LOOKING  FOR  DUMP  WAGONS   THEY   HAVE  FOUND   THAT  THE 

BAIN    DUMP    WAGON 

MEETS    ALL    REQUIREMENTS 

WHY   NOT  GET  THE  SAME  KIND   FOR  YOUR  CITY? 

We  make  them  of  any  capacity  from  one  and  one-quarter  yards  to  four  yards. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES 

THE  BAIN  VITAGON   COMPANY 

MAIN  and  PEARL  STREETS  KENOSHA,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 
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burned  in  our, heaters.  There  is  a  commer- 
cial value  in  tin  cans  and  papers.  Please 
investigate,  and  have  an  odorless,  clean 
city. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  regarding 
baskets  or  boxes  to  be  placed  on  corners  of 
streets  to  hold  refuse.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee  found  the  most  satisfactory 
one  recently  in  Denver,  It  was  of  painted 
tin,  having  in  black  letters  on  the  outside, 
"Street  Cleaning  Dept.  of  Denver."  It  was 
square,  about  three  feet  high,  and  had, 
within,  a  canvas  bag,  the  top  part  tacked 
to  four  pieces  of  wood.  This  bag  was 
easily  removed,  emptied  and  placed  again 
in  the  tin  repository.  Teach  the  children  to 
throw  their  fruit  peelings,  scraps  of  paper, 
etc.,  in  these  receptacles. 

Again  we  call  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  schoolhouse  as  a  social  center.  It 
should  be  the  educational,  social  and  re- 
creative center  of  a  town.  At  this 
present  time  many  social,  hygienic  and 
health  questions  need  to  be  talked  over. 
Here  on  specified  evenings  can  be  given,  by 
a  competent  doctor,  a  talk  to  fathers  and 
sons.  Here  on  certain  other  evenings  the 
talk,  by  a  good  woman  physician,  may  be 
to  mothers  and  daughters,  helping  the  par- 
ents and  children  to  draw  closer  together 
by  mutual  discussion  of  these  talks.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  is  the  separation  of 
parents  and  children.  Boys  and  girls  have 
little  respect  ofttimes  for  the  advice  or 
wishes  of  their  parents.  They  have  very 
little  reverence  for  the  aged  or  those  older 
than  themselves.  Can  we  not,  as  devoted 
club  women,  help  to  draw  together  the 
families  in  our  midst? 

If  we  haven't  a  public  library,  can  we  not 
purchase  a  small  library,  which  shall  travel 
around  the  town,  circulated  from  the  school- 
house?  Can  we  not  give  entertaining  lec- 
tures, stereopticon  possibly,  to  old  and 
young  in  our  schools?  Can  we  not  ar- 
range for  the  recreation  of  everybody: 
gymnastic  dancing  classes  for  older  girls ; 
gymnasium  work  for  older  boys;  folk 
dances  for  the  smaller  boys  and  girls? 
Cannot  we  have  a  place  where  the  men  can 
come  and  talk  politics  and  read  the  papers 
and  magazines?  Can  we  not  organize 
parent-teachers  associations  in  every 
school  building,  where  the  real  mother  and 
the  school  teacher  can  talk  over  mutual 
problems  and  come  to  some  solution  for  the 
sake  of  our  young  people  ?  Can  we  not  have 


some  sort  of  Saturday  afternoon  class  that 
will  be  so  attractive  that  boys  and  girls 
under  twelve  cannot  stay  away;  have 
games,  story-books  read,  story-telling,  dis- 
cussion of  questions  affecting  children,  etc.? 
Another  thought — plan  for  the  distribution 
of  games  as  well  as  books  in  the  children's 
department  of  the  public  library. 

Again  we  call  attention  to  the  5  and  10 
cent  shows.  They  can  be  made  a  valuable 
aid  to  education.  Have  a  theater  committee 
appointed  whose  duties  shall  be  to  look 
after  the  lighting,  ventilation,  heating,  films 
used.  Talk  over  conditions  with  the  man- 
agers. We  believe  they  desire  to  please 
their  patrons,  but  it  is  our  business  to  see 
that  these  theaters  are  safe  places  for  our 
children.  All  through  the  West,  during  the 
heated  months,  we  found  these  theaters 
greatly  patronized.  The  club  women  are 
active  factors  in  the  censorship  of  them. 
Why?  Because  they  affect  the  health  and 
morals  of  their  children.  Mrs.  Zimmerman, 
Chairman  of  the  Civics  Department  of  the 
General  Federation,  suggests  that  the  clubs, 
through  the  local  managers  of  picture 
shows,  secure  the  educational  film  "The 
Street  Beautiful,"  gotten  out  by  the  Edison 
Company  in  cooperation  with  the  Civics 
Department  of  the  General  Federation. 

We  urge  this  work  for  theaters  because 
many  mothers  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  the 
necessity  of  being  careful  where  they  send 
their  children  for  amusement.  We  must 
help  these  mothers  to  know.  Establish  a 
curfew,  if  possible,  for  the  winter  months. 

The  public  dance  hall  is  another  place  the 
women  must  look  after.  Take  such  care  of 
your  young  people  in  dance  halls  of  your 
own  that  they  will  not  want  to  go  to  the 
others.  Many  clubs  have  found  this  possible, 
and  we  hope  many  others  may  start  on  this 
crusade. 

We  called  your  attention  to  the  amuse- 
ment parks,  and  danger  spots  outside  of  the 
parks  and  amusement  centers.  Have  you 
been  alert  to  existing  conditions  ?  Have  you 
saved  one  girl  from  being  led  astray?  Are 
you  so  interested  in  girls  that  it  shines  out 
in  your  face,  so  that  a  girl,  looking  at  you, 
would  feel  she  had  a  friend  when  needed? 
Are  you  using  your  homes,  your  automo- 
biles, your  carriages,  your  concert  tickets 
to  help  save  some  girl  who  may  need  just  a 
thought  to  help  her  make  a  right  decision? 
Dear  women  of  Illinois,  we  must  take  care 
of  our  future  mothers;  we  must  give  them 
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Buffalo  Pitts  Macadam  Roller 


Buffalo  Pitts   Road   Rollers 

Our  Macadam  Rollers  have  made  a  record 
for  durability  and  eflSciency  that  is  unequaled. 

Used  exclusively  by  the  leading  municipali- 
ties and  contractors.  Built  in  all  sizes  up  to  20 
tons.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Buffalo    Steam    Roller    Company 

Boston  BUFFALO  New  York 
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GRADER  Na  1 
DITCHER^;"   ■ 

levelerNJJo 


The  Best  AlbRonnd  Road  Machine 


MADE  IN 
TWO  SIZES 


NO.  1 

Weight,  650  Ptfunds 

2  Hortai 

I  Man 


NO.  3 
Weight,  1,100 

Pounds 

2  or  4  Hortet 

I  or  2  Men 


Two  strongly  built,  powerful,  light  weight  Machines 
that  fulfill  every  requirement  for  leveling,  erading  and 
ditching.  Will  dig  a  V-shaped  ditch  from  20  Inches  to  36 
Inches  deep.  Flanged  wheels.  Will  not  skid.  Pivot 
axle.  Frame  30  inches  from  the  ground.  Direct  lever 
connection  with  blade  permitting  instant  operation. 


FREE 


Write  ua  to-day   for  booklet  and  special 
good  roads  utatter. 


FREE 


GLIDE  ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

509  Huron  Street       MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING 

for  any  machine  or  tool  used  in  Road 
and  Street  Making  or  Repairing  write  us 

WE  FURNISH 
Road  Scrapers,  Rock   Crushers,  Road   Rollers, 
Road  Drags,  Street  Sweepers.  Street  Sprink- 
lers, Oiling    Machines.  Asphalt    Heaters, 
Pouring  Pots.  Road  Plows.  Wheel  and 
Drag  Scrapers,  Culvert  Pipe.  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines 

ANYTHING  YOU  NEED  AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Kcnnett  Square,  Pa. 


The    ARISTOCRAT 

OF  THE 

Road    Roller    World 


STANDARD 

New  York-Port  Huron  Rollers 

cost  a  liille  more  but  they're  better. 

Designed  by  the  most  experienced  mechani- 
cal talent  in  this  country. 

Built  of   the  best  materials  money  will  buy. 

Above  statements  are  true — provable  facts. 

"  The  Port  Huron  Line  " 
is  pictured  and  described  in  Booklet  No.  9. 

Ask  for  it. 

PORT  HURON  ROAD  MACHINERY  WORKS 

{Of  course  it  dors) 
PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN 


Hlirs  Specimen 
Evergreens 

The  most  important  thing  about 
your  whole  planting  is  that  the 
specimen  trees  be  perfectly 
developed.  The  way  we  grow 
Hill's     Specimen     evergreens 

assures  their    fitness   for   planting  wherever 

the  finest  individuals  are  required. 

Architects  and  owners  are  invited  to  write 

us  their  wants,  or  to  come  and  inspect  our 

stock  in  person. 

THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Evergreen  Specialists         Box  406.  Dundee.  IIL 
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good  ideals;  we  must  help  them  now  in  all 
possible  ways. 

In  towns  where  there  are  no  hills,  rivers 
or  lakes,  please  plan  for  skating  ponds  and 
toboggan  slides  for  children.  Keep  the 
children  busy  with  active  outdoor  sports 
under  proper  supervision.  Never  take  away 
some  form  of  amusement  that  a  better, 
more  attractive,  safer  one  is  not  put  in  its 
place. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  again  of  the 
Mothers'  New  Pension  Law.  The  chairman 
of  this  committee  can  give  you  a  copy,  or 
you  can  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Springfield.  It  is  a  state  law,  and  can  be 
put  into  effect  in  every  county.  Please 
work  toward  the  enforcement  of  this  law, 
wherever  needed. 

Plan  ahead  for  the  spring  and  summer 
campaigns  —  playgrounds  and  recreative 
work  of  all  kinds,  flies,  clean-up  days,  in- 
spection and  supervision  of  parks,  recrea- 
tion centers,  steamboats. 

We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  Good 
Citizenship  League  literature.  We  have  on 
hand  copies  of  three  folders  which  would 
be  very  helpful  to  you :  "What  the  City 
Does  for  Us,  and  What  We  Do  for  the 
City,"  5  cents  per  copy ;  "Children's 
Leagues,"  prepared  by  Mrs.  Thomas  S. 
Kirkbride,  of  Philadelphia,  5  cents  per 
copy;  "The  Good  Citizenship  Catechism," 
free.  We  can  also  procure  copies  of  the 
June  issue  of  The  American  City  Maga- 
zine, 25  cents  each,  a  volume  devoted  to 
civic  interests.  Each  state  civics  chairman 
has  an  article  concerning  the  work  in  her 
state  in  this  issue.  There  are  many  valu- 
able suggestions  in  it.  Secure  one  if  pos- 
sible. Then,  too,  when  studying  civics  it 
might  be  advisable  to  subscribe  for  The 
American  City^  $2  per  year,  93  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  It  is  a  magazine  de- 
voted to  municipal  problems  and  civic 
betterment. 

We  say  again — a  wom'an's  club  should  be 
"a  power  for  good"  in  a  community,  a 
band  of  women,  not  organized  for  amuse- 
ment and  self-culture  only',  but  for  the 
service  of  humanity,  standing  for  the  right, 
together.  It  should  undertake  only  such 
work  as  is  needed  in  the  locality.  Each 
one  must  understand  thoroughly  what  is  to 


be  done  and  work  together  with  loyalty, 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  without  the  spirit 
of  criticism.  Each  club  must  educate  the 
women  of  the  locality  to  a  sense  of  civic 
importance,  that  they  may  create  a  demand 
for  civic  righteousness.  Remember  always, 
information  must  precede  reformation. 

The  Civics  Committee  feels  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  civic  welfare  of  this  great 
state  of  Illinois,  which  has  done  so  much  in 
civics  to  be  proud  of,  and  to  which  men  and 
women  of  other  states  look  for  assistance 
and  advice. 

We  again  offer  ourselves  to  you  to  be 
used  in  the  service  of  humanity.  We  are 
always  ready  to  help,  where  needed. 

Please  also  take  notice,  the  Chairman 
w'ishes  AT  ONCE  the  report  of  civic  work 
done  in  your  club  the  last  two  years.  Won't 
you  kindly  help  her  by  promptly  replying? 

Cordially  yours  for  success, 

Mrs.  Robt.  L.  McCall,  Chairman,     . 
2^22  Wilcox  Ave.,  Chicago. 

•i-     •*• 

Cicic  Work  In  a  Small  College  Town 

Sewanee  is  a  small  college  town  and  the 
Civic  League  is  in  reality  an  auxiliary  to 
the  University. 

The  grounds  around  the  University  build- 
ings and  the  parks  have  been  kept  clean  and 
free  from  leaves  by  the  League,  which  con- 
stantly employs  a  man  to  pick  up  any  papers 
or  trash  which  may  be  thrown  on  the  walks 
or  in  the  streets. 

The  League  by  means  of  written  com- 
munications has  induced  nearly  all  the  resi- 
dents of  Sewanee  to  keep  their  grass  cut 
and  their  premises  and  the  walks  around 
their  property  in  good  order,  and  has  im- 
proved the  grounds  around  the  village 
church.  In  the  cemtcery  the  League  has 
repaired  the  enclosing  wall,  rebuilt  a  por- 
tion of  the  fence  and  improved  the  roads. 

The  League  has  contributed  $200  for  the 
roofing  of  the  University  reservoir;  has 
waged  continual  warfare  on  the  mosquito 
and  house-fly;  and  the  committee  on  health 
has  distributed  literature  among  the  village 
people  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hullihen, 
Secretary. 

Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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AUSTIN  STREET  SWEEPER 


MUNICIPAL  DUMP  WAGONS 
Steel  lined,  steel  axles,  no  hinges. 

For  Municipalities 

Park  Boards 

Improvement  Associations 

Private  Estates 

Road  Contractors 


CHICAGO  THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  C0.,Lfd.^EWYORK 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dallas,  Texas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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"Ask  the  People" 


THAT  is  what  the  Municipal  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  doing,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  citizens  are  responding 
with  their  views  on  civic  questions  in  a  way 
that  will  ultimately  increase  city  welfare. 

Four  thousand  circular  letters  and  blanks 
containing  twenty  questions  bearing  on 
civic  affairs  are  being  sent  out  to  residents 
in  all  walks  of  life  and  to  non-resident 
pupils  of  the  city  schools.  Each  person  is 
requested  to  check  the  five  which  he  or  she 
deems  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention 
by  the  city  government,  and  to  return  the 
blank,  in  the  special  stamped  envelope  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  There  is  also  space  on  the 
blank  for  suggestions  other  than  those 
which  may  be  expressed  by  merely  checking 
the  questions. 

Kindly  check  in  square  at  left  of  column  (with 
pen  or  pencil)  the  five  subjects  that  in  your 
opinion  need  earnest  consideration  and 
prompt  attention. 


1.    Improved  street  pavements  and  sidewalks. 


2.    New  or  improved  sewerage  disposal  system. 


3.    Paid  Fire  Department  and  improved  fire  alarm  system. 


4.    Parks  and  Municipal  playgrounds. 


5.    Best  method  for  sanitation  or  health  department  work. 


6.    Do  you  favor  Commission  form  of  government? 


7.    Do  you  favor  a  municipal  lighting  plant? 


8.    Installation  of  Improved  and  ornamental  street  lighting. 


9.    Better  care  of  all  trees  on  public  streets,  highways  and 
avenues,  within  the  city  limits.  


10.    Appointment  of  City  Planning  committee. 


It.  -Formation  of  local  Civic  Associations. 


12.    Metered  water  system. 


13.    Maintenance  of  free  bridges. 


14.  Further  extension  of  underground  wires. 

15.  Improved  trolley  service. 


16.    Appointment  of  Municipal-Art  Commission. 


17.    Better  housing  conditions  (as  an  investment). 


18.    Best  method  for  disposition  of  city  garbage. 


19.    Abatement  of  unnecessary  street  noises.. 


20.    Increasing  the  interest  of  children  In  civic  life. 


The  circulars  are  printed  in  different 
colors  to  facilitate  classifying  the  returns; 
white  circulars  are  sent  to  business  and  pro- 
fessional men;  light  brown  to  members  of 
labor  organizations;  blue  to  out-of-town 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  city; 
light  cream  to  members  of  women's  clubs, 
and  white  with  a  row  of  stars  across  the 
top  to  employed  women.  Cards  are  dis- 
tributed in  all  the  newspaper  offices,  wait- 
ing rooms  and  in  several  of  the  big  business 
houses,  showing  twice  a  week  the  result  of 
the  canvass.  On  October  19  and  20,  under 
paid  space  advertising,  the  newspapers  of 
the  city  will  carry  this  list  of  questions  with 
a  request  to  all  citizens  to  check  them  and 
leave  the  slips  at  the  public  places  above 
mentioned.  These  will  be  collected  and 
added  to  the  slips  received  by  mail,  and  thus 
every  citizen  will  be  given  an  opportunity 

Please   return  this   inquiry,  using  enclosed 
stamped  envelope. 


Added  suggestions  on 
these  and  other  sul>- 
jects  are  solicited. 


Signing  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  would  be 
appreciated. 


THE   TWENTY   QUESTIONS   WHICH  ARE   BEING   ASKED  THE   PEOPLE   OF   TROY,   N."  Y. 

THE   CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
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Do  You  Know  the  True  Value 
of  Your  City  Property 

Modern  efficiency  accounting  methods  require  expert  valuations  of  Land,  Building; 
and  Equipment  of  City  Property — City  Halls,  Schools,  Fire  and  Police  Stations,  Ho; 
pitals,  Water  Works,  Lighting  Plants,  Parks  and  other  physical  property.  Such  valut 
tions  are  of  great  importance  in  establishing  permanent  book  values,  for  the  propt 
distribution  of  insurance  and  the  jjroof  of  fire  losses.  With  a  large  staff  of  expei 
appraisers,  the  Manufacturers'  Appraisal  Company  is  prepared  to  make  such  ajjpraisa] 
promptly  and  at  reasonable  cost.  We  also  furnish  expert  appraisals  of  Public  Utilit 
Plants  for  rate-making  and  taxation  purposes. 

TTifs    Company    Operates   the   Somers    Unit 
System   of  Realty   Valuation 

under  which  it  is  possible  to  apply  scientific  principles  for  the  equalization  of  tax  assess 
ments  of  real  property.  The  Somers  System  has  been  applied  for  tax  assessments  in  th 
cities  of  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  O.;  Springfield,  Joliet  and  East  St.  Louis,  111.;  Denvei 
Col.;  and  Houston,  Texas.  The  System  is  under  installation  at  this  time  in  Beaumoni 
Texas  and  Augusta,  Ga.  The  Somers  System  News,  issued  four  times  a  year,  will  b 
mailed  to  any  address  for  25  cents  per  year. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  arrange,  without  charge,  for  addresses  on  Scien- 
tific Tax  Assessments  of  Real  Estate,  to  be  delivered  before  City  Councils, 
and  Civic  and  Commercial  Organizations. 

Correspondence  from  public  officials  and    interested   citize?is   will 
receive  prompt  response.     Please  address  our  Cleveland  Office. 

MANUFACTURERS'  APPRAISAL   COMPANY 

Comnnercial  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

NEW  YORK,  Singer  Building  ST.  LOUIS,  Merchants-Laclede  Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  Drexel  Building  INDIANAPOLIS,  American  Central  Life  Building 

CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 
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to  inake  the  campaign  complete  and  effec- 
tive. 

In  general,  the  replies  show  deep  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  writers,  and  a  large  per- 
centage have  added  suggestions  not  em- 
bodied in  the  twenty  questions.  A  laboring 
man  writes  that  the  cries  of  fakirs  on  a 
certain  street  corner  are  very  annoying  to 
residents,  particularly  to  those  who  are  ill, 
and  that  passers-by  find  it  difficult  to  worm 
their  way  through  the  crowds  that  gather 
there.  Another  favors  the  commission 
form  of  government,  saying: 

"It  would  give  us  the  best  men  in  the  city 
regardless  of  party,  and  would  abolish  cc  m- 
mercial  politics  and  politicians  who  are  looked 
upon  with  distrust  under  the  present  condi- 
tions." 

Another  says : 

"Beautify  the  river  frontage,  and  establish 
swimming  facilities  for  boys  and  girls ;  also 
let  the  city  agitate  the  parcels  post  plan." 

Others  ask  for  a  well-thought-out  city 
plan  with  a  city  planning  committee  serving 
gratuitously,  and  for  the  thorough  teaching 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
all  schools. 

Among  the  suggestions  from  business 
men  are  the  following : 

"Tear  down  the  unsightly  burned  buildings 
throughout  the  city  and  keep  the  sidewalks 
clear  from  fruit  stands ;  abolish  selling  fruit 
from  stands  that  block  sidewalks." 

"Secure  the  immediate  cooperation  of 
Cohoes,  Green  Island  and  Watervliet  to  locate 
new  industries  in  this  section.  Have  a  per- 
manent medical  and  dental  supervision  of  the 
public  school  children  and  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  personal  hygiene  by  competent  instruc- 
tors for  the  boys  of  our  common  schools.  Se- 
cure a  complete  compilation  of  male  and 
female  workers  in  shops  and  stores  and  mills 
in  Troy,  so  that  it  may  be  determined  just 
what  the  city's  position  is  as  an  industrial 
center." 

A  girl  who  works  in  a  collar  factory 
writes  that  she  knows  of  an  invalid  whose 
life  is  made  miserable  by  street  noises, 
especially  those  made  by  children  at  an  hour 
when  they  ought  to  be  in  bed,  and  she  sug- 
gests that  children  under  fifteen  should  not 
be  out  of  doors  after  nine  in  the  evening 
unless  accompanied  by  parents  or  guardians. 
There  are  complaints  of  the  insanitary  dis- 
tribution of  milk  and  bread  and  of  the  dis- 
posal of  garbage. 

The  Municipal  Affairs  Committee,  which 
is  conducting  the  campaign,  is  comj>osed  of 
Bert  F.  Lyon,  chairman;  Mayor  C.  F. 
Burns,  Philip  A.  Morse,  T.  R.  Lawson, 
Henry  McWhinnie,  M.  A.  Tierney,  Charles 


F.  Polk,  Garnet  D.  Baltimore  and  Charles 
H.  Bradley,  and  is  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Civic  Art  Committee,  comi>osed  of 
Garnet  D.  Baltimore,  chairman ;  Rollin  C. 
Reynolds,  Arthur  B.  Cobden,  Edward  W. 
Loth  and  William  H.  Coon. 
•*•    i- 

The    following    letter    from    Mr.    Lyon, 
dated  September  25,  1912,  sums  up  the  re- 
sults then  reached : 
To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

The  "Ask  the  People"  campaign  during 
the  last  few  weeks  has  brought  in  upwards 
of  one  thousand  replies  out  of  the  four 
thousand  that  have  been  mailed.  The  com- 
pilation is  now  being  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  When  this 
is  finished,  a  final  report  will  be  written 
for  presentation  at  tfie  November  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

This  showing  of  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  is  very  gratifying,  and  many  of  -the 
slips  contain  many  valuable  suggestions  re- 
garding civic  conditions  and  improvements. 
Altogether  the  campaign  has  resulted  in 
bringing  forth  tangible  evidence  that  Tro- 
jans are  giving  careful  attention  to  the 
needs  of  Troy,  and  that  a  report  can  be  sub- 
mitted embodying  many  features  which,  if 
inaugurated,  would  be  of  substantial  benefit. 
Troy's  problems  are  peculiar  to  itself  and 
must  be  worked  out  from  that  standpvoint. 

Fire  department  houses,  municipal  parks 
and  playgrounds,  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, improved  care  of  trees,  increasing 
the  interest  of  children  in  civic  life,  the 
abolishment  of  overhead  wires  have  re- 
ceived heavy  checking. 

Mayor  Cornelius  F.  Burns,  who  was 
formerly  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates and  supporters  of  this  referendum 
plan.  The  Mayor  believes  in  getting  the 
"pulse  of  the  people"  and  has  called  repre- 
sentative citizens  to  consult  with  him  on 
important  matters. 

Quite    a    number    of    other    cities    have 
written   regarding  this  campaign,  suggest- 
ing that   its   newness   and   novelty   give   it 
strength,  and  are  anxious  to  know  what  the 
total   results  will  be.     Eminent  engineers, 
members  of  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade,  art  commissions  and  city  planning 
organizations  have  shown  decided  interest. 
Bert  E.  Lyon, 
Chairman,  Municipal  Committee, 
Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Protection  as 
Applied  to  Building  Construction.  A 
Handbook  of  Theory  and  Practice.  By 
Joseph  Kendall  Freitag,  B.  S.,  C.  E.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  1912,  ix  -\- 
1038  pp.    $4.     Postpaid. 

A  volume  of  convenient  size  for  easy  ref- 
erence, containing  much  detailed  material  on 
modern  progress  in  fire-resistance,  clearly  pre- 
sented and  made  forcible  by  frequent  refer- 
ences to  definite  conditions  and  experiences. 
The  author  says : 

"In  the  past  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
construction  only,  and  fire-resistance  has  too  often 
been  confounded  with  non-combustibility.  Fire-resist- 
ance worthy  of  the  appellation  must  embrace,  first, 
proper  planning  or  design,  which  is  the  fire-protective 
feature  of  paramount  importance  in  theaters,  schools, 
etc.;  second,  construction;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  auxiliary  equipment  to  safeguard  both  the  con- 
struction employed  and  the  contents  of  the  structure. 
Without  any  one  of  these  essentials  of  fire-protection, 
the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  a  building  are  question- 
able,  to  say  the   least." 

All  these  elements  of  the  present  status  of 
fire-resistance  are  fully  discussed. 

Commercial  Organizations.  Results  of  an 
Investigation  of  the  Promotive  Activities 
of  Seventy  Associations  in  the  United 
States.  By  E.  A.  Brand,  Commercial 
Agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  Special  Agents'  Series,  No. 
60.  Transmitted  to  Congress  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Act  of  March  4,  1911, 
authorizing  investigations  of  trade  condi- 
tions abroad  and  in  the  United  States. 
1912.    48  pp. 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to  establish 
a  basis  for  cooperation  between  local  com- 
mercial organizations  and  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  particularly  in  the  promotion 
of  foreign  trade.  The  investigation  covered 
a  number  of  the  larger  cities  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
The  activities  touched  upon  include :  Efforts 
to  promote  civic  development,  foreign  trade, 
manufacturing  industries,  industrial  exposi- 
tions, campaigns  for  conventions,  municipal 
publicity,  development  of  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  the  improvement  of  transportation 
facilities. 

Garden  Suburbs,  Villages  and  Homes.  Issue 
for  Summer  of  1912.  Published  twice  a 
year  by  the  Co-partnership  Publishers, 
Ltd..  London,  Eng.  Illustrated.  3/6  an- 
nually. 

The  original  issue  of  this  magazine  appeared 
nearly  six  years  ago.  Its  purpose  is  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  movement  for  co-partner- 
ship in  housing,  which  in  1906,  after  six  years' 
work,  was  represented  by  four  societies ;  the 


number  of  societies  is  now  fourteen.  The 
contents  include:  "Life  in  a  Garden  Suburb," 
by  Bryce  Leicester;  "Housing  Interests  in 
Germany,"  by  John  H.  Greenhalge ;  "The  Co- 
partnership Tenants'  Movement,"  by  Henry 
Vivian ;  "Co-partnership  in  Housing,"  by  Ray- 
mond Unwin ;  "The  Pioneer  Co-partnership 
Suburb"  (Ealing),  by  A  Visitor;  "Town 
Planning  and  the  Education  of  the  Public,"  by 
John  S.  Nettlefold;  "The  Story  of  Co-part- 
nership Housing,"  by  W.  H.  Brown;  "The 
Easternmost  End  of  the  Great  City,"  by  Evers- 
ley  Hampton;  "Better  Housing  and  Fuller 
Knowledge,"  by  T.  Nicolson;  "Streets: 
Straight  and  Otherwise,"  by  G.  L.  Sutcliffe. 

Sources  of  Speakers  and  Topics  for  Public 
Lectures  in  School  Building.  By  Clar- 
ence Arthur  Perry,  Division  of  Recrea- 
tion, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York 
City.     1912.    31  pp.     5  cents,  postpaid. 

Listing  alphabetically  the  names  of  organ- 
izations which  either  have  lecturers  on  their 
staffs  or  have  the  support  of  occasional  public 
addresses  from  interested  outsiders.  Th'' 
officer  to  be  communicated  with  in  each  case 
is  given,  together  with  a  list  of  subjects  which 
indicate  the  character  and  extent  of  the  matter 
treated.  Suggestions  are  also  given  for  pos- 
sible sources  of  lectures  and  lecturers  to  be 
found  in  the  average  American  community. 

Social  Center  Features  in  New  Elemen- 
tary School  Architecture  and  the 
Plans  of  Sixteen  Socialized  Schools. 
By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  Division  of 
Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York  City.  1912.  56  pp.  Illustrated. 
25  cents  postpaid. 

"The  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  make 
available  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  con- 
structing new  buildings  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced plans  that  have  been  adopted  in  Ameri- 
can cities."  More  than  forty  pages  are  given 
to  plans  and  views  of  school  buildings  which 
are  used  as  social  centers.  The  pamphlet 
meets  a  distinct  need. 

Newark  Market  Problem.     Report  to  New- 
ark City  Plan  Commission  by  George  B. 
.  Ford  and  E.  P.  Goodrich.     Approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Newark  City  Plan  Com- 
mission September  3,  1912. 

Recommending  that  the  present  site  of  the 
Center  Market  be  abandoned,  that  the  city 
retail  market  be  abolished,  and  that  the  city 
provide  for  a  wholesale  auction  market.  Plan- 
ning a  complete  and  systematic  plant  for  sell- 
ing directly  from  the  freight  cars  to  the  retail 
merchants'  wagons.  Recommending  also  that 
the  city  acquit  e  a  portion  of  land  for  an  open 
farmers'  market  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
wholesale  market. 
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Alba  Installation  with  Tungsten  Lamps,  King  Strect,Toronto 


''Ornamentally-lighted"  streets  promote 
civic  pride — the  best  asset  of  the  community. 

And  they  materially  increase  real-estate  values 
business  and  residential. 

Alba  Globes 

and  Tungsten  groups  give  the  best  combination.  They 
illuminate  the  street  with  an  evenly  distributed 
* 'atmosphere"  of  soft,  beautiful  efficient  light  that 
shows  business  streets  and  boulevards  to  the  best 
advantage. 


Shall  we  send  you  Book  No.  43  on  Ornamental  Street  Lighting  ? 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company         Pittsburgh 

New  York:  143  Madison  Avenue 
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Items  of  Civic  and  Municipal  Progress 


The  Proposed  Taxation  Amendments 
to  the  Missouri  Constitution 

The  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis  has  done  a 
real  service  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  state  of  Missouri  by  the  publication  of 
a  report  on  the  proposed  taxation  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution.  At  the  No- 
vember election  the  voters  of  Missouri  v^^ill 
have  an  opportunity  to  ratify  two  amend- 
ments submitted  under  the  initiative  by  the 
Equitable  Taxation  League.  One  proposes 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion, and  the  other  a  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  tax  system. 

In  its  report,  the  Municipal  Finance  and 
Taxation  Committee  of  the  Civic  League 
gives  the  voters  a  very  fair  statement  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  single  tax 
amendment,  and  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing summary : 

1.  The  single  tax  on  land  and  franchise 
values,  proposed  in  the  -first  of  the  two  amend- 
ments to  the  State  Constitution  submitted  by 
the  Equitable  Taxation  League,  is,  on  purely 
fiscal  grounds,  preferable  to  our  existing  tax 
system,  in  that  it  is  simpler  and  that  it  can  be 
more  efficiently  and  more  equitably  adminis- 
tered. Some  of  the  defects  in  our  present  sys- 
tem may,  however,  be  removed  by  less  revolu- 
tionary changes  than  the  one  proposed. 

The  single  tax  should  be  judged  by  its  social 
and  economic  results  quite  as  much  as  by  its 
purely  fiscal  qualities.  On  this  account  any 
decision  as  to  its  merits  should  involve  the 
broad  consideration  of  economic  principles 
and  of  social  policies.  The  foregoing  discus- 
sion, together  with  the  literature  published  by 
the  Equitable  Taxation  League,  may  serve  as 
a  partial  basis  for  individual  judgment  on  the 
desirability  of  the  amendment.  / 

2.  The  second  of  the  two  proposed  amend- 
ments, providing  for  a  permanent  State  Tax 
Commission,   is  unqualifiedly  endorsed. 

The  Equitable  Taxation  League  has  also 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  en- 
titled "For  a  Greater  and  Better  Missouri 
by  Just  Taxation,"  in  which  both  amend- 
ments are  strongly  favored. 
*    •*• 

Ohio's  New  Constitution 

All  but  eight  of  the  forty-two  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  Ohio 
were  ratified  by  the  voters  at  the  special 
election  held  September  3.  Those  defeated 
were:  No.  2,  abolishing  capital  punishment; 
No.  22,  regulating  contempt  proceedings  and 
injunctions;  No.  23,  the  woman  suflfrage 
amendment ;  No.  24,  omitting  the  word 
"white" ;    No.    25,    authorizing   the    use   of 


voting,  machines;  No.  29,  to  extend  state 
bond  limit  to  $50,000,000  for  inter-county 
wagon  roads;  No.  36,  providing  for  the 
eligibility  of  women  to  certain  offices,  and 
No.  38,  authorizing  laws  to  regulate  out- 
door advertising. 

Some  of  the  most  important  amendments 
adopted  were:  No.  6,  providing  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum  on  future  consti- 
tion  amendments  and  state  legislation;  No. 
13,  providing  for  an  eight-hour  day  on 
public  work;  No.  16,  for  registering  and 
warranting  land  titles;  No.  17,  abolishing 
prison  contract  labor;  No.  19,  embodying 
changes  in  the  judicial  system;  No.  26,  for 
direct  primaries;  No.  32,  for  the  taxation 
of  state  and  municipal  bonds,  inheritances, 
incomes,  franchises  and  production  of 
minerals;  No.  2)7^  placing  all  appointive 
officers  in  the  service  of  state,  'counties  or 
cities  under  civil  service  regulations,  and 
No.  40,  providing  for  municipal  home  rule. 
•*•     4- 

"The  Social  Center" — A  New  Mag<izine 

A  magazine  which  promises  to  fill  a  want 
which  its  editor  has  done  much  to  create 
is  The  Social  Center,  Vol.  i,  No.  i  of  which 
has  just  appeared.  Those  who  know  Mr. 
Ossian  Lang  are  familiar  with  his  pioneer 
work  in  advocating  the  use  of  the  common 
school  as  a  social  clearing  house ;  and  not 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  first  issue 
of  his  new  magazine  is  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject delivered  by  himself  more  than  twelve 
years  ago  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  characteristic  paragraph : 

"The  plan  I  am  going  to  propose  to  you  in- 
volves nothing  less  than  a  gradual  but  complete 
reorganization  of  civic  society  upon  the  basis 
of  the  school  community.  At  first  blush  this 
may  appear  an  altogether  wild  dream.  But  it 
is  not.  It  is  not  half  as  radical  a  departure  as 
it  looks.  Moreover,  it  was  in  operation  before, 
in  old  New  England  days.  It  made  men  the 
free  and  independent,  self-governing  citizens 
that  they  were.  It  made  this  republic.  We 
are  simply  getting  back  to  first  principles,  to 
town  meeting  days,  when  every  man  was  a 
king  and  every  woman  a  queen,  when  self- 
government  was  a  reality  and  social  service 
was  more  effective  than  it  is  now." 

The  Social  Center  is  to  be  published 
monthly,  at  20  cents  per  copy  and  $1.50  per 
annum.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  Ossian  Lang  at  139  Franklin 
Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telling 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS   IS   THE   KEYNOTE    OF    OUR    TIME 

There  w^as  a  time  w^hen  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate   yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electric  Lamp  Works 

of  General  Electric  Co. 
WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


"WARREN  BEAUTIFUL" 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


'TROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON' '      Please  mention  American  City 
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Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


American  Public  Health  Association 

Among  the  133  papers  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
September  18-20,  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant were  given  by  the  Sanitary  En- 
gineering Section,  which  was  organized  a 
year  ago  and  now  has  100  members.  The 
relation  of  the  sanitary  engineer  to  public 
health  work  was  especially  brought  out  in 
two  papers:  "A  Plea  for  a  More  General 
Recognition  of  the  Qualifications  of  the 
Sanitary  Engineer  for  Administrative  Pub- 
lic Health  Work,"  by  C.  H.  Wells,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J,,  and  "Public  Health  Ser- 
vice Not  a  Medical  Monopoly,"  by  Morris 
Knowles,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  latter  paper 
will  probably  appear  in  part  in  a  later  issue 
of  The  American  City. 

Besides  public  health  work,  refuse  dis- 
posal and  water  pollution  were  discussed  in 
many  papers  and  speeches.  The  prevention 
of  typhoid  was  fully  dealt  with,  and  notably 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  For  fifteen  months 
there  have  been  no  deaths  from  typhoid  in 
the  town,  and  in  the  surrounding  country 
the  annual  number  of  deaths  has  been  re- 
duced from  64  to  8.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  is  now  making  or- 
ganized efforts  to  reduce  typhoid.  A  plea 
was  made  to  protect  cities  from  typhoid  by 
better  public  health  work  in  rural  districts. 

The  garbage  piggeries  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  were  described  by  A.  M.  Brown, 
manager  of  the  undertaking,  and  A.  M. 
Compton,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  told  of  the 
method  of  burying  garbage  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  now  that  dumping  in  the 
river  is  forbidden.  George  S.  Smith  told 
of  refuse  disposal  in  New  Orleans,  which 
was  described  in  The  American  City  for 
December,  1911. 

The  relation  between  sewage  purification 
and  public  health  work  brought  forth  a 
spirited  discussion  between  those  who  ad- 
vocated relying  chiefly  on  water  purifica- 
tion and  those  who  felt  that  the  double 
barrier  of  water  and  sewage  purification 
was  needed.  Much  of  this  discussion  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  paper  on 
"Sewage  Treatment  vs.  Sewage  Purifica- 
tion," by  George  C.  Whipple  of  New  York, 


and  the  one  by  F.  H.  Snow  of  Harrisburg 
on  "Skilled  Supervision  of  Sewage  Dis- 
posal Works." 

George  A.  Soper's  volunteer  paper  on 
"Permissible  Limits  of  Sewage  Pollution" 
dealt  with  the  opinion  of  eight  experts 
regarding  the  pollution  of  New  York 
harbor.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
Pennsylvania,  gave  a  paper  on  "What  State 
Control  Over  Streams  Has  Done  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  Seven  Years."  The  paper  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  on  "Storm-Water 
Discharge  and  Park  Functions"  showed 
how  the  natural  attractions  of  streams 
flowing  through  or  near  towns  may  be  pre- 
served. 

Rudolph  Hering  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association,  and  Selskar  M.  Gunn  was 
reelected  Secretary.  The  following  officers 
of  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Section  were 
elected : 

Chairman — J.  L.  Ludlow,  Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

Secretary — Herbert  D.  Pease,  New  York  City. 

Recorder — George  C.   Whipple,   New  York  City. 

Chairmen  of  Committees — Air,  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  Bos- 
ton; Water,  George  W.  Fuller,  New  York  City; 
Sewage  Collection  and  Disposal,  George  S.  Webster, 
Philadelphia;  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal,  S.  A. 
Greeley,  Winnetka,  111.;  River  Cleaning,  George  C. 
Whipple;  Street  Cleaning,  Samuel  Whinery,  New  York 
City. 

The  1913  meeting  will  be  held  in  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

New  England  Water  Works  Association 

The  Association's  thirty-first  annual  con- 
vention at  Washington,  D.  C,  September 
18-20,  was  attended  by  about  100  active 
members  and  many  more  associate  mem- 
bers and  guests.  The  following  papers  were 
presented :  "Control  Over  the  Design  and 
Construction  of  Dams  and  Reservoirs, 
With  Especial  Reference  to  Actual  Prac- 
tice in  the  Eastern  Part  of  Connecticut,"  by 
Charles  E.  Chandler,  of  Norwich,  Conn. ; 
"State  Control  of  Dams  in  Pennsylvania," 
by  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben  of  Lehigh 
University;  "The  Failure  of  the  Dam  at 
Austin,  Pa.,"  by  T.  Chalkley  Hatton,  en- 
gineer of  the  dam ;  "Certain  Legal  Aspects 
of  Water-Power  Development  in  Maine," 
by  Cyrus  C.  Babb,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Main  Water  Storage  Commission;  "Rea- 
sonable Water-Works  Fire-Protection  Re- 
quirements," by  Clarence  Goldsmith,  super- 
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The  "White  Way"  in  Utica 


Eight  new  G-E  Ornamental  Luminous  Arc  Lamps  were  lighted  on 
Genesee  Street,  Utica,  during  the  Mayors'  Convention. 

Utica  was  so  enthusiastic  about  these  new  lamps  that  the  trial 
installation  remained  permanent. 

Further,  the  progressive  business  men  of  Utica  ordered  58  addi- 
tional of  the  Ornamental  Arc  Lamps,  making  the  "white  way"  of 
their  city  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  brilliantly  illuminated 
in  the  country. 

Everywhere,  merchants  are  recognizing  the  business  advantages 
of  well  lighted  attractive  looking  streets. 

These  new  lamps  give  a  beautiful,  soft,  white  light,  and  the  artistic 
poles  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  street  by  day. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin  "de  luxe"  No.  4955,  describing  in  detail  this 
new  Ornamental  lighting  system. 


General  Electric  Company 


The    Guarantee 


on     Goods 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 

General  Office :  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Large  Cities. 


of  Excellence 


El  ec  tri  cal 
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iiilcinlciil  III  tlu-  iiii^h-pfcssure  s\slcni  uii- 
tlcr  construeLion  fur  Boston;  "I'lic  (Jr- 
ganization  and  Administration  of  a  Supply 
Piurean,"  by  E.  C.  Church,  head  of  the 
Supply  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  (ias  and  Electricity,  New 
York  City;  and  "State  Regulation  of  Public 
Utilities,"  by  Morris  Knowles,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Hatton's  paper  was  voluntarily 
presented  as  his  first  formal  statement  in 
regard  to  the  construction  and  failure  of 
the  Austin  dam.  The  discussion  on  the 
papers  dealing  with  state  control  of  dams 
and  reservoirs  emphasized  the  growing 
public  demand  for  such  control. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  advised  a  meter  system  as 
the  surest  way  of  controlling  the  consump- 
tion and  waste  of  water  so  as  not  to  in- 
crease water  risk  unduly.  He  stated  that 
water  for  fire  protection  should  be  available 
up  to  1,500  gallons  per  minute  for  outlying 
residential  districts,  to  from  5,000  to  20,- 
000  gallons  for  manufacturing,  warehouse 
and  residential  districts.  He  recommended 
that  hydrant  spacing  be  based  on  block 
areas  rather  than  on  lineal  distances  be- 
tween hydrants  and  that  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  deliver  all  the  water  needed  to  a 
fire  from  an  average  hydrant  distance  of 
not  more  than  350  feet.  Portable  outside 
hose  gates  for  fire  hydrants  were  recom- 
mended as  reliable,  easily  inspected  and 
cared  for  and  of  comparatively  low  original 
expense.  An  exception  was  made  in  the  case 
of  the  4>-2-inch  steamer  outlets,  which  it 
is  more  practicable  to  equip  with  inside 
gates.  The  author  also  called  attention  to 
the  important  fact  that  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection increases  the  cost  of  a  water  works 
system  by  from  50  to  100  per  cent  over  the 
cost  of  a  supply  for  domestic  and  business 
purposes  only. 

4.     4. 

The  Fire  Convention  at  Denver 

When  the  fortieth  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Fire  En- 
gineers opened  in  Denver  on  the  morning  of 
September  17,  there  were  in  attendance  600 
fire  chiefs  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Philippines.  The 
demonstration  of  improved  fire  fighting  ap- 
paratus, from  the  monster  motor-propelled 
truck  and  engine  to  the  smallest,  most 
compact  extinguisher,  was,  as  usual,  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  convention.  An 
exhibition  run  on  Fourteenth  Street  and  an 


illuiin'ualcd  exhibition  drill  on  the  training 
tower  were  given  (jn  the  second  evening  by 
Denver  fire  companies.  The  spirited  scene 
was  witnessed  by  25,000  people.  The  con- 
vention went  on  record  as  unanimously  en- 
dorsing fire  prevention  methods  as  a  plan 
of  even  greater  importance  than  that  of 
directing  talent  to  increased  efficiency  of 
fire  protection.  That  building  inspection 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
firemen  is  also  the  belief  of  the  men  who 
attended  the  convention. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are  as 
follows: 

President- — H.    F.    Magee,   Dallas,    Tex. 

I'irst  Vice-Pre.sideiit — T.  F.  Haney,  Jacksonville, 
I'la. 

Second  Vice-President — liugo  R.  Delfs,  Lansing. 
Mich. 

.Secretary — James  McFall,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Treasurer — George   Knjfflock,  Mansfield,   Ohio. 

I^he  1913  convention  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City. 

Fire  Prevention  Conference 
and  Exposition  Postponed 

The  Fire  Prevention  Conference  and  Ex- 
position which  were  to  have  been  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  on 
October  2,  have  been  postponed  until  the 
week  of  December  16.  A.  D.  V.  Storey, 
Secretary  of  the  Conference,  explains  that 
the  postponement  of  the  conference  has 
been  found  advisable  in  order  to  increase 
the  attendance  of  European  experts  and 
thus  add  to  its  international  value. 

+     •*• 

American  Road  Builder*;'    Association 

The  annual  convention  of  this  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati, 
December  3-6,  will  cover,  besides  the  con- 
sideration of  administrative  and  technical 
phases  of  road  and  street  construction, 
nuich  of  ])opular  interest.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  exhibitions  of  road  build- 
ing material  and  equipment,  which  will  in- 
clude, this  year,  not  only  all  the  usual 
features,  but  an  exhibition  by  states  and 
municipalities  showing  road  building  ma- 
terials, methods  of  administration  and  con- 
struction and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  layman  as  well  as  to  the  engineer  and 
contractor.  The  commercial  exhibits  will 
include  displays  by  paving  companies,  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  road  machinery, 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  various 
materials,     including    oils,    asphalts,     tars, 
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Look  at  the  Streets 

in  your  own  city  where  the  street  car  lines  have  installed  over-head 
trolley  system  with  poles  at  the  curb.  Can  you  not  see  at  a  glance  the 
benefit  ol  the  combination  trolley  and  lighting  pole  shown  in  this  illustration? 

^  At  a  slight  additional  expense  we  equip  tro'ley  poles  with  an  orna- 
mental four-light  fixture  and  cast-iron  base  so  that  the  posts  may  be 
utilized  in  two  ways. 

This  Plan  wm^ 

is  not  only  more  sightly  than  the  undesirable  duplication  of  poles,  but  it  is  also  much 
more  economical.  The  expense  of  underground  conduit  installation  in  connection 
with  the  ornamental  lighting  system  may  be  eliminated  through  this  plan. 

fli  The  combination  pole  is  practicable  and  desirable  from  every  point  of  view.  Cities 
which  have  installed  this  post  are  most  enthusiastic  about  it. 

€5  Mu  icipal  officials  and  all  others  interested  in  the  improved  appearance  of  city  and 
town  streets  are  invited  to  send  for  our  bojklet  which  more  fully  de  cribes  the 
advantages  of  this  type  of  post. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
New  York  Office :     90  West  Street 


CO. 


This  Piclurc 


Shows  our  new 
j^xcelsior  "Rust- 
Proof"  Cage  Tree 
Guard.  It  is  formed 
of  strong  wire,  re- 
inforced every  six 
inches  by  a  flat  steel 
rod  which  is  com- 
pletely woven  into 
the  fabric.  The  com- 
plete Tree  Guard  is 
then  dipped  into 
melted  zinc  and  ren- 
dered   "Rust-Proo'." 

The  Cage  Tree  Guards  are  high,  strong  and 
inexpensive.  They  cannot  be  dragged  down  or 
pounded  out  of  shape  They  are  used  in  Urge 
quantities  by  public  pirks,  along  streets  and  on 
private  estates. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  prices 

Wright  Wire  Company 

Worcester,  Mass. 

33  W.  Michigan  St.,  Chicago    410  Commerce  St.  Phila. 

256  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City         125  Summer  St.,  Boston 

5  First  St  ,  San  Francisco 


Keep  the  Lawn  Tidy  with  the 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Cleaner  and  Rake 

Acts  like  a  vacuum  cleaner,  removing  leaves  and  all 
kinds  of  litter,  and  is  a  real  benefit  to  the  turf. 


Two  Sizes,  24  and  36  inches  wide. 
Made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower  People 


SJJpplee  Hardwdre  COBIRSSX 

PHIL.ADEL/PHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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cements,  etc.  At  the  request  of  Governor 
Harmon  of  Ohio,  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion have  already  been  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  Alabama,  Illinois,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Texas  and 
Virginia,  and  Georgia,  Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  will  also  be  repre- 
sented. 

SOME    COMING    EVENTS 

OCTOIiKR    <S-22. —  ]\r0XTKKAL,    CaN. 

First  Canadian  Child  Welfare  Exhibi- 
tion. Secretary,  Dr.  W.  H.  yXthcrton. 
Montreal,  Can. 

NovEMBKR    IJ-15. —  Dallas.    Iks. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements. Secretary.  A.  Prescdtt  Im)1- 
well,  50  L'nicjii  S(|uarc,  New  York  City. 

NoVKMItKR    ]y-22. —  BaLTIMORK.    Mp. 

American   Civic  Association.     Annual 


Convention.  Secretary,  Richard  B.  Wat- 
rous,  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

XovE.MBEK  20-23. — Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 
Social  Center  Association  of  America, 

Annual  Convention.  Secretary,  Edward 
J.  Ward,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

December  3-6. — CiNcrNNATi,  Ohio. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association. 
Annual  Convention.  Secretary,  E.  L. 
Powers,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

DixKMiiKR    12-18. — Pittsi!i:rch,   Pa. 

National  Association  of  Cement 
Users,  .\nnual  Convention.  President, 
R.  L.  Humphrcv,  Harrison  Building, 
Pliiladelphia. 

Week  ok  Dkcemukk  16. —  .\ew  York  City. 

International  Conference  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Protection.  A.  1).  V.  Storey, 
1269  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


League  of  American  Municipalities 


THE  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
League  of   American    Municipalities 
was  held  in  Buffalo,  September  18-20, 
with  papers  and  discussions  of  much  prac- 
tical interest  to  the  dclegfates. 


At  the  opening  session  a  hearty  welcome 
to  Buffalo  was  extended  by  Mayor  Louis  P. 
Fuhrmann,  followed  by  an  eloquent  response 
from  President  John  MacVicar,  of  Des 
Moines.     Emphasis  was  given  by  Mr.  Mac- 


A  GROUP  OF  DELEGATES  TO   THE   1912  CONVENTION   OF   THE   LEAGUE   OF  AMERICAN 

MUNICIPALITIES 
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'"T^HE  lighting 
■*■  of  all  your 
streets  with  the 
most  appropriate 
lighting  and  poles 
is  of  importance 
to  you. 

Can  our  engi- 
neers  help    you? 

We  manufacture 
poles  for  all  types 
of  lighting. 

Ornamental 
Lighting   Pole 

CO. 

114  LIBERTY  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


^  ^ 

o^***«f    BULBS   jfft***« 

I? 

All  the  leading  kinds  from  France,  Hol- 
land, Japan,  etc.,  as  well  as  native  bulbs 
and  roots  in  endless  variety.  For  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  School  Gardens,  etc. 

***^|     FLOWER     5         ^ 

For  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  etc., 
such  as  Asparagus  Plumosus,  Cyclamen, 
Pansy,  etc.     All  best  possible  strains. 

Send  for  our  wholesale  bulb  and  seed 
catalogue  mailed  free. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 

Kstablished  1802 

33  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


®®®5Xs)®®(sXs)®®®®S®®®5X?)«<sx$®®®®0®  ^ 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  estimates  for 
lighting  standards  in  any  quantity  for  any 
city  or  town  in  the  United  States. 

Special  standards  designed  on  application. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Estimates  furnished  on  paving,  sewer  and 
subway  castings  of  all  descriptions. 

Prompt  delivery. 


• 


\  . 


Standard  for 

Inverted  Lumliioiis 

Arc  Lamp 


Hessler  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co. 

OSWEGO,  N.Y. 


Standard  for 

Tungsten  Lamps 

Made  in  '.i,  4  <ir  ;' 

Lights 
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Vicar  to  the  growing  public  recognition  of 
the  great  service  to  municipal  government 
of  certain  men  not  fully  understood  in  their 
own  day — men  such  as  Commissioner  War- 
ing of  New  York,  and  Mayors  Pingree  of 
Detroit,  Jones  of  Toledo,  and  Johnson  of 
Cleveland. 

"The  Relations  of  the  Library  to  the 
City"  was  the  subject  of  a  valuable  paper 
by  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  and  the 
subject  "Charity  Transportation"  was  pre- 
sented by  Alexander  Wilson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Charities,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

At  the  W^ednesday  afternoon  session 
there  were  four  papers  on  the  subject  of 
"Civic  Awakening,"  the  authors  being  W.  J. 
Stern,  Mayor .  of  Erie,  Pa. ;  Alfred  C. 
Mueller,  Mayor  of  Davenport,  la.;  C.  J. 
Steiss,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Parks  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
John  J.  Ryder,  Police  and  Sanitation  Com- 
missioner of  Omaha,  Neb.  One  of  the 
points  most  strongly  emphasized  in  these 
addresses  was  the  need  of  more  active  and 
cordial  cooperation  between  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  local  civic  organizations. 
Commissioner  Ryder  decried  the  tendency 
observed  in  some  cities  to  place  undue  em- 
phasis on  mere  economy  of  administration, 
and  advocated  the  spending  of  all  the  money 
that  can  be  wisely  expended  for  legitimate 
pubHc  improvements. 

"The  Social  Center"  was  the  subject  of 
a  spirited  address  by  Ossian  Lang,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Lang  urged  his  hearers 
to  look  out  for  the  increasing  leisure  hours 


of  the  people,  and  presented  strongly  the 
importance  of  making  the  public  school, 
rather  than  the  saloon,  the  common  meeting 
place  for  companionship  and  political  dis- 
cussion. The  subject  of  small  parks  was 
presented  by  Charles  L.  Willert,  President 
of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Councilmen,  and  by 
James  Keeley,  of  Jackson,  Mich. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session  the 
principal  papers  were  those  on  "Lowell's 
Experience  under  Commission  Govern- 
ment," by  James  E.  O'Donnell,  Mayor  of 
Lowell,  Mass.;  "Importance  of  the  City  to 
Modern  Society,"  by  Samuel  J.  Carlson, 
Mayor  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  "City 
Charters  and  the  Short  Ballot,"  by  Harold 
S.  Buttenheim,  editor  of  The  American 
City.  A  reference  in  Mayor  O'Donnell's 
paper  to  the  purchasing  department  of  that 
city  brought  out  a  spirited  discussion  on  the 
proper  relationship  of  a  city  purchasing 
agent  to  the  municipal  government.  Among 
other  subjects  discussed  on  the  convention 
floor  were  garbage  disposal,  public  markets, 
free  employment  bureaus,  and  concerts  in 
public  parks. 

The    following    officers    were    elected    to 

serve  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  John  J.  Ryder,  Omaha,  Xeb. ; 
First  Vice-President,  Charles  L.  Willert,  Buf- 
falo; Second  Vice-President,  L.  A.  Lapointe, 
Montreal ;  Third  Vice-President,  John  H. 
Donnelly,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Fourth  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edwin  W.  Fiske,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ; 
Treasurer,  Charles  J.  Steiss,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;   Secretary,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Baltimore. 

The  1913  convention  will  be  held  at  Win- 
nil)eg,  Manitoba. 


American  Association  of  Commercial  Executives 


COMMERCIAL  questions  of  national, 
state  and  local  importance  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of 
Commercial  Executives,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  September  23-25.  The  meeting 
brought  together  the  executive  secretaries 
of  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  similar 
bodies  from  points  as  widely  scattered  as 
Bangor  (Me.),  Jacksonville  (Fla.),  San 
Antonio  (Tex.),  Spokane  (Wash.),  St. 
Paul  (Miim.),  Saskatoon  and  Ottawa 
fC.'in.'),  and  many  intermediate  points. 


At  the  opening  session  the  address  of  wel- 
come was  delivered  by  Commissioner  Ru- 
dolph of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
his  response  President  Wilson  emphasized 
the  importance  of  an  interchange  of  ideas 
on  city  promotion  work,  and  the  value  of 
such  a  convention  in  teaching  its  members 
to  think  in  larger  units.  The  work  and 
plans  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  were  outlined  by  Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  president  of  that  organization, 
who  also  offered  suggestions  of  value  in  the 
local  work  of  the  intlividual  organizations. 
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SOMR   Ol'   THE    DELEGATES   TO   THE  ANNUAL   CONVENTION   OF  THE    AMERTCAX 
ASSOCIATION    OF    COMMERC:iAL    EXECUTIVES 


As  Mr.  Wheeler  expressed  it,  a  commercial 
secretary  should  not  with  docility  follow 
the  natural  tendencies  of  his  city,  but  should 
be  a  real  leader,  with  clear  ideals  carried 
forward  with  courage  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion. John  Barrett,  Director  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  Charles  H.  Sherrill, 
former  U.  S.  Minister  to  Argentina,  also 
spoke  at  this  session. 

At  the  Monday  afternoon  meeting  ''State 
and  Province  Associations"  and  "Member- 
ship Campaigns"  were  the  principal  sub- 
jects. There  was  a  spirited  discussion  on 
both  of  these  topics,  and  many  practical 
points  were  brought  out.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  pre- 
sented by  B.  H.  Gitchell,  Secretary  of  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

On  Tuesday  the  report  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Carmichael  was  presented, 
showing  the  addition  of  fifty  new  members 
during  the  year.  At  the  sessions,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  '"Publicity  of 
Cities"  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion. 
Newspaper  publicity,  display  advertising, 
booklets  and  moving  pictures  were  among 
the  forms  of  publicity  discussed.  The  im- 
portance of  each  Secretary  having  com- 
plete and  accurate  statistics  regarding  his 
own  city  was  emphasized.  Opinions  favor- 
able to  display  advertising  in  magazines 
were  expressed,  providing  such  advertising 
is  systematically  planned  and  continued 
over  a  series  of  years. 

Another  subject  in  which  the  delegates 
showed  much  interest  was  the  "Commission 
Form  of  Commercial  Organization,"  and  a 
lively  interchange  of  views  followed  a 
paper  on  this  subject  by  M.  B.  Trezevant, 


Secretary-Manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
Progressive  Union.  Other  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  the  "Budget  System"  and 
"Home  Products  Exhibitions." 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  delegates  en- 
joyed a  social  evening  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  especial  credit  for  which  is  due 
to  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Civic  Association. 

On  Wednesday  morning  "Trade  Exten- 
sion Trips"  and  the  "Commission  Form  of 
Municipal  Government"  were  the  leading 
topics.  The  annual  election  of  officers  and 
directors  was  held,  resulting  as  follows: 

President — M.  B.  Trezevant,  Secretary-Manager, 
I'rogressive  Union,   New  Orleans,  La. 

First  Vice-President — James  A.  Bell,  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 

Second  Vice-President— S.  Christy  Mead,  Secretary, 
Merchants  Association,   New  York  City. 

Third  Vice-President — Walter  L.  Seeiey,  Secretary, 
Commercial  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Secretary-Treasurer- — Edwin  L.  Quarles,  Secretary, 
GiLater  Baltimore  Committee,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Directors — Thorndike  Deland,  Secretary,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Denver,  Colo.;  Milton  Carmicliael,  Sec- 
retary,  Convention  and  Tourists'  Bureau,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Hubert  V.  Eva,  Secretary,  ("ommercial  Club, 
Duluth,  Minn.;  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Secretary,  Ameri. 
can  Civic  Association;  A.  V.  Snell,  Secretary,  Chani- 
lier  of  Commerce,  .Sumter,  S.  C. ;  Walter  H.  Reed, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  first  ballot  on  the  place  of  next  meet- 
ing resulted  in  a  tie  between  St,  Paul  and 
Ottawa,  with  Oklahoma  City  a  close  third. 
Three  ballots  were  necessary  before  St. 
Paul  was  finally  chosen.  It  was  decided 
that  the  1913  convention  should  take  the 
form  of  a  Secretary's  Institute,  to  continue 
probably  four  days,  with  a  larger  number  of 
set  papers  than  at  the  present  convention, 
but  with  proper  provision  also  for  sys- 
tematic discussion. 

At  the  closing  session,  Wednesday  after- 
noon, one  of  the  most  valuable  discussions 
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of  the  convention  followed  a  presentation 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "Clinton  Plan,"  by 
C.  Frank  Terhune,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Clinton,  Iowa.  Briefly 
stated,  his  organization  has  within  the  past 
year  put  into  actual  operation  a  plan  to 
bring  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
county  into  close  cooperation  with  the  city 
and  the  Commercial  Club,  by  instituting  an 
educational  movement  of  direct  value  to 
the  farmers  of  the  county.  Each  of  the 
twenty-two  townships  is  made  a  unit  in  the 
parent  organization  with  a  representation 
of  ten  members  each.  A  farm  manager  has 
been  employed  who  devotes  his  entire  time 
to  giving  practical    instruction  in   agricul- 


ture, very  similar  to  the  instruction  that  is 
given  at  some  of  the  state  agricultural 
schools,  .but  differing  in  that  it  takes  the 
instruction  direct  to  the  farmer  on  his  own 
farm.  It  is  an  instance"^  of  a  commercial 
organization  undertaking  an  educational 
service  that  is  being  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  rural  districts  and  at  the  same  time 
materially  strengthening  the  city  organiza- 
tion by  establishing  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Mr. 
Terhune  told  of  the  steps  that  had  been 
taken  to  provide  rest  rooms  and  other 
special  features  in  his  building  for  the  es- 
pecial comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
country  members. 


Central  Association  of  Commercial  Secretaries 


A  CONVENTION  which  could  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination  be  described  as 
a  junketing  trip,  was  held  at  Indian- 
apolis, September  20-21,  by  the  Central  As- 
sociation of  Commercial  Secretaries.  From 
the  address  of  welcome  to  final  adjourn- 
ment, the  meeting  attended  strictly  to  busi- 
ness— subjects  of  importance  to  the  dele- 
gates being  discussed  even  at  the  two 
luncheons  and  at  the  annual  dinner.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Pre.-ident  J.  M.  Guild  and 
Secretary  C.  F.  Terhune  and  the  Indian- 
apolis committee  on  arrangements,  as  well 
as  to  the  individual  members,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting. 

Among  the  important  papers  on  the  pro- 
gram were  : 

"Know  Your  Own  City."  I5y  Thoindike  Deland, 
.Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Otnver,  Col. 

"Trade  Extension."  By  VV.  S.  Whitten,  Secretary, 
Commercial   Ch'h.  Lincoln,  \cl>. 


"The  Financing  of  Commercial  Organizations."  Hy 
Carl  pehoney,  Secretary,  The  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Association,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"Conventions."  By  Milton  Carmichael,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Convention  and  Tourists'  Bureau,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

"City  Building."  By  B.  M.  Rastall,  Industrial  Sec. 
rctary,   Commercial    Club,   Duluth,   Minn. 

"^Membership."  By  C.  F.  Terhune,  Secretary,  Clin- 
ton Commercial  Club,   Clinton,  la. 

"Transportation."  By  J.  H.  Beek,  Secretary,  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce,   St.   I'aul,   Minn. 

"State  Organizations."  By  J.  H.  Jenkins,  General 
.Secretary,    Commerce    Club,   Pueblo,   Colo. 

"Advertising  (Publicity  Methods)."  By  H.  F.  Mil- 
ler, Business  Manager,  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce,  Chicago,  111. 

"Industrial  Promotion."  By  John  Wunderlich, 
Secretary,  Cedar  Rapids  Commercial  Club,  Cedar 
Rapids,   la. 

"Inseparable  City  and  Country."  By  Bert  I>all, 
Secretary,  Crop  Improvement  Committee,  Council  of 
(Jrain  Exchanges,   Chicago,  111. 

"Cooperation  of  Municipal  Authorities  with  Com- 
mercial Organizations."  By  E.  M.  Clendening,  Sec- 
retary, The  Commercial  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Citv.  Mo. 

"One-Cent  Letter  Postage."  By  William  A.  Gib- 
son, Assistant  Secretary,  National  One  Cent  Letter 
Postage  Association,    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

On    Friday    the    convention    was    enter- 
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tained  at  luncheon  by  the  Commercial  Club 
of  IndianapoHs,  at  which  time  there  was  a 
round  table  discussion  on  "Cooperation  with 
the  Press" ;  and  at  a  luncheon  the  following 
day  tendered  by  the  Indianapolis  Commer- 
cial Club  the  subject  was  "Our  Mistakes." 
On  the  latter  occasion  there  was  also  an 
eloquent  address  on  "Fire  Waste,"  by  C.  J. 
Doyle,  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois.  At 
the  annual  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  Frank 
McAllister,  Presiaent  of  the  Indianapolis 
Commercial  Club,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
the  principal  addresses  were  made  by  E.  M. 
Clendening,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Edward  F. 
Trefz,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
Charles  A.  Bookwalter,  former  Mayor  of 
Indianapolis. 


The  annual  election  of  officers  resulted  as 

follows : 

I'resident — E.  M.  Clendening,  Secretary,  Comn'ercial 
Club,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

.Secretary-Treasurer — Thorndike  Deland,  Secretary, 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Denver,  Colo. 

Vice-Presidents — A.  VV.  Henderson,  Colorado 
Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  I.  A.  Herrick,  Secretary,  Deadwood  Business 
Club,  Deadwood,  S.  D. ;  F.  L.  Sherman,  Secretary, 
Commercial  Club,  Minot,  N.  D.;  C,  F.  Terhune,  Sec- 
retary, Commercial  Club,  Clinton,  la. ;  Harry  M. 
Snape,  Secretary,  Commercial  Association,  Springfield, 
HI.;  Sydney  J.  Roy,  Secretary,  Commercial  Club,  Han- 
nibal, Mo.;  W.  S.  VVhitten,  Secretary,  Commercial 
Club,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Wm.  A.  Gibson,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, National  One  Cent  Letter  Postage  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Logan  McKee,  Secretary,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Wm.  Geo.  Bruce,  Sec- 
retary, Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  William  H.  Howard,  Secretary, 
Board  of  Trade,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  Will  Kelle/, 
Secretary,  Commercial  Club,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Wm.  E. 
Morrow,  Secretary,  Commercial  Club,  Louisville,  K/.; 
M.  C.  Huggett,  Secretary.  Grand  Rapids  Association 
of  Commerce,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Hubert  V.  Evp, 
Secretary,   Commercial   Club,   Duluth,  Minn. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  was  selected  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  1913  convention. 


Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities 


THE  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities 
was  held  at  Windsor,  Ontario,  on 
August  27,  28  and  29.  The  attendance  in 
the  City  Hall,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
McCready,  City  Clerk  of  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  and  President  of  the  Union, 
was  the  largest  and  most  representative  on 
record,  for  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Prince  Edward  Island — iwhere  there  are 
only  two  municipalities — every  province  of 
the  Dominion  sent  delegates. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  con- 
vention papers  were  two  on  "Municipal 
Taxation,"  by  Alderman  Joseph  A.  Clarke 
of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  Alderman  W. 
Hepburn  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
In  both  cities  the  system  of  exemption  of 
improvements  from  taxation  has  been 
adopted.  The  papers  and  the  discussion 
which  followed  indicated  that  the  system  of 
assessing  land  values  is  favored  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Western  cities,  while  those  of 
the  older  cities  in  Eastern  Canada  in  many 
cases  are  opposed  to  it. 

Alderman  Reginald  V.  Harris,  of  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  in  a  paper  on  "Capital 
Cities  in  Relation  to  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial Legislatures,"  urged  that  public  and 
government  buildings  should  not  be  exempt, 
as  now,  from  local  taxation,  and  an  inter- 


esting discussion  followed.  A  paper  was 
also  read  by  Dr.  S.  Morley  Wickett,  of 
Toronto,  on  "Municipal  Government  by 
Commission,"  bringing  forth  a  spirited  re- 
ply from  Mr,  F.  S.  Spence,  Harbor  Com- 
missioner of  Toronto,  who  has  recently 
traveled  in  the  southern  states  of  America 
and  has  seen  the  commission  system  in 
operation.  He  was  strongly  against  this 
method  of  local  government.  Controller  J. 
G.  Harvey,  of  Winnipeg,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Price  of  Cement;"  Alderman  L.  A. 
Cannon,  K.  C,  of  Quebec,  on  "Electric 
Franchises,"  and  Mr.  Guy  Wilfrid  Hayler, 
M.  I.  M.  E.,  M.  R.  S.  I.,  an  English  city 
planning  expert  who  has  recently  settled 
in  Winnipeg,  on  "The  Municipality  and 
City  Planning." 

Sherbrooke,  Regina,  Saskatoon  and  Vic- 
toria were  proposed  for  next  year's  meeting 
and  Saskatoon  eventually  chosen.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  of  the  Union  were  elected: 

President,  Mayor  Charles  Hopwell,  of 
Ottawa,  Ont. ;  First  Vice-President,  Mayor 
L.  A.  Lavallee,  K.  C,  of  Montreal,  Que.; 
Second  Vice-President,  Mayor  R.  D. 
Waugh,  of  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Third  Vice- 
President,  Mayor  J.  L.  Beckwith,  of  Vic- 
toria, B.  C. ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  D. 
Lighthall,  K.  C,  of  Westmount,  Que.;  As- 
sistant Secretary,  G.  S.Wilson,  of  Montreal. 
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Built  in  four,  six  and  twelve-seated  size,  with 
and  without  canopy.  Equipped  with  organ, 
if  desired. 


The  Health  Merry-Go-Round 

furnishes  ENTERTAINMENT,  EXERCISE  and 
HEALTH   for  the  children. 

Especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Parks,  Play- 
grounds, Schools  and  Kindergartens. 

Guaranteed  to  be  free  from  defects — ^Durable, 
Safe,  Simple. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

The  Health  Merry-Go-Round  Co. 

Dept.  E-13  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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TOTHILL'S  PATENT  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

Strongest,   Safest,   Most   Durable  Manufactured 

Patent  Turnover  Slideboard 

Tothill's  Patent    Playground   Appar-  '^'^^^rfec^'^CondTtion '" 
atus  adopted  and  used  exclusively  f''*^  "^^ 

by  the  City  of  Chicago 

W.  S.  TOTHILL 

Established  1875 

Pat.  Sept.  1902      i^QQ  Webster  Avenue       Chicago,  Ills. 


Patented  Jan.  1909 


LARGE  SLIDE 

(iSfOOT    SLIDE.) 


PLAYGROUND  SLIDE  No.  189  is  the 
most  popular  piece  of  apparatus  of  all 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  just 
keep  your  eye  on  the  grown  ups  for  a 
slide  "on  the  sly."  The  step  approach 
is  all-steel  strongly  equipped  with  guard 
rails  extra  long.  The  chute  is  made  of 
clear  selected  maple  with  heavy  side 
rails,  and  the  bottom  lined  with  either 
oil  finished  maple  or  heavy  galvanized 
sheet  metal  as  you  may  elect,  the  price 
being  the  same.  The  outfit  is  16  feet 
long  and  8  feet  high,  and  made  port- 
able, thus  permitting  its  use  in  connec- 
tion with  wading  pool  if  desired.  All 
metal  parts  galvanized. 

No  playground  is  ccmrlete  without  the  Everwcar  Slide. 


GIANT    STRIDE 

A  popular  and  well-known  piece  of  ap- 
paratus for  parks,  playgrounds,  etc.  It  is 
14  feet  high  in  the  clear,  grouted  4  feet  deep. 
Equipped  with  eight  (8)  all-steel  ladder  handles 
suspended  by  galvanized  machine  chain.  Head 
pivots  furnished  for  either  steel  or  wooden  post. 
Post  may  be  secured  locally.  Send  for  Cata- 
log H-2. 

Evcrwcar  IVIfg=  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  All-Steel  Playground   Equipment 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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Metfibds,MatGriafs  and  Appfiances 


A  Device  to  Reduce  Pumping  Costs 

The  valve  in  a  power  pump  might  well  be 
descril)ed  as  a  necessary  evil.  While  essential 
to  the  operation  of  the  pump,  it  is  a  constant 
cause  of  expense;  not  only  must  the  rul)1)er 
portion  of  the  valve  he  frequently  replaced, 
but  the  forcing  of  the  water  through  the  valve 
with  every  stroke  of  the  pump  consumes  no 
small  amount  of  power.  Any  device,  therefore, 
which  will  reduce  these  two  items  of  expense 
is  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  municipal 
officials  and   water  works  superintendents. 

The  Boyd  turliine  valve  seat  is  designed  for 
just  this  purpose.  In  this  device  the  upward 
current  of  water,  instead  of  being  directed  per- 
pendicularly against  the  "lift"  of  the  valve,  as 
in  the  ordinary  type,  is  directed  outward  by  a 
slight  curve  in  the  sides  of  the  openings 
through  the  seat.  The  result  is  a  saving  (esti- 
mated by  the  manufacturers  at  lO  per  cent  or 
more)  in  the  amount  of  steam  required  to 
operate  the  pump. 

The  effect  of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  water 
on  the  rul)ber  face  of  the  valve  is  also  of  great 
importance.  When  the  rubber  valve  on  the 
old-style  seat  closes,  it  always  closes  upon  the 
same  spot  with  every  stroke  of  the  pump.  As 
a  result  the  shape  of  the  seat  becomes  deeply 
imprinted  upon  the  face  of  the  rubber  valve, 
causing  its-  rapid  wear.  With  the  turbine  seat, 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  water  turns  the  rub- 
ber valve  around  a  short  distance  with  each 
stroke  of  the  pump,  preventing  it  from  striking 
on  the  same  soot  in  successive  strokes.  It  is 
said  that  the  life  of  the  rul)ber  valves  is  in- 
creased bv  this  means  more  than  300  per  cent. 

A  third  element  of  saving  is  in  loss  of  time 
which  results  from  frequent  stoppage  of 
pumps  in  order  to  renew  valves.  The  Boyd 
turbine  valve  seats  are  so  designed  as  to  be 
applicable  to  pumps  of  all  descriptions.  They 
have  already  come  into  use  in  some  of  the 
best  equipped  numicipal  and  private  pumping 
plants. 

Two  cities  in  Pennsylvania  from  which  let- 
ters regarding  the  Boyd  turbine  valve  seats 
have  ])een  received  during  the  last  month  are 
Franklin  and  Catasauqua.  Both  plants — one  of 
them  municipal  and  the  other  a  private  water 
company — express  satisfaction  with  the  device. 
W.  T.  Watson,  Superintendent  of  the  Clear 
Snring  Water  Company  of  Catasauqua,  writes  : 
"We  have  had  these  valve  seats  in  service  for 
some  time,  and  arc  much  pleased  with  them": 
and  Philin  B.  Tlied,  Superintendent  of  the 
I'ranklin  Water  Department,  says :  "We  have 
used  Boyd  turbine  valve  seats  in  one  of  our 
pumps  for  al)out  two  years,  and  they  have 
proven  satisfactory  to  us." 

An  illustrated  circular  and  list  of  users  may- 


lie    secured     from    the    manufacturers,    James 
Boyd  &    l)ri)..   Inc.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  VAIA  K   SKAT   ()!•    Til! 


'KIAAILINC.    TYl'E 


.Showing  the  "lift"  of  the  valve  and  the  "taper"  of  the 
upward   current   of  water,  somewhat  exaggerated 


r.oYi)  TURr.iXH  VAIAI-:  .skat 

It  has  a  piston  fitted  on  top  of  the  guard  plate  (.V), 
which  works  in  a  cylinder  (1!),  having  a  flange  at  the 
top  (C)  coriespond'ing  with  the  flange  at  the  lop  of 
the  post  (I)) 
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typical  of  other  playgrounds  frequently 
prove  of  great  help  in  arranging  new 
ones.  Years  of  work  in  outfitting  prac- 
tically the  playgrounds  of  the  country 
have  developed  references  that  might  well  serve  you 
in  the  selection  of  your  equipment.  Write  us  your 
problem— our  attention  thereto  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Complete  catalog  of 

Spalding  All-Steel  Play  Apparatus 

sent  on  request 

A.  G.  SPALDING  CBi  BROS.,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

WESTERN  BRANCH:    28  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH:    156  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Tandem  Rollers  for  Country 
Estates  and  Country  Clubs 

A  type  of  roller  which  has  proved  its  value, 
not  only  for  highway  construction,  but  also 
for  use  in  rolling  golf  links,  parks,  paths,  em- 
bankments, etc.,  is  the  Buffalo  Pitts  Tandem 
here  shown.  Certain  types  of  paving  rollers 
are  so  geared  that  they  arc  unable  to  move 
themselves  on  heavy  grades  or  very  soft  soils, 
while  their  top-heaviness  will  not  enable  them 
to  work  on  sloping  grounds  without  tipping 
over.     These  faults  are  said  to  have  been  en- 


Detecting  Water  Waste 

In  a  survey  of  the  pumping  station  and  the 
water  mains  of  Ottawa,  Can.,  recently  made  by 
the  Pitometer  Company,  of  New  York,  some 
interesting  results  were  obtained.  The  work 
was  in  charge  of  E.  R.  Howland,  resident  en- 
gineer, who  states  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  eight  pumps  were  found  in  remarkably 
good  condition.  The  largest  percentage  of 
slip  was  1 1.5,  the  smallest  0.7,  and  one 
of  the  numps  measured  up  to  its  theoretical 
standard. 


THE    BUFFALO    PITTS   TANDEM    ROLLER 


tirely  eliminated  in  the  Buffalo  Pitts  by  driv- 
ing with  two  sets  of  spur  gearing  instead  of 
one  set  of  bevel  gearing,  and  by  increasing 
the  ratio  in  order  to  enable  the  engines  to 
have  the  greatest  leverage  in  propelling  the 
rollers.  The  rolls  have  been  made  wider  and 
the  weight  lowered  so  as  to  make  upsetting 
impossible.  To  permit  of  rolling  narrow  and 
winding  paths,  the  wheel  base  has  been  short- 
ened and  the  power  steering  device  added. 

These  machines  can  also  be  used  as  portable 
engines  for  running  such  small  machinery  as 
dynamos,  air  compressors,  stone  crushers, 
forage  cutters,  etc. 

An  attractive  booklet  may  be  secured  on 
application  to  tlic  Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Com- 
pany. iJuffain,  X.  ^^ 


During  the  first  half  of  the  pitometer  survey 
of  the  distribution  system,  a  large  number  of 
underground  leaks  were  found.  The  cut  here- 
with presented  shows  the  badly  broken  three- 
inch  main  to  a  disused  foundrj^  which  was 
found  discharging  full  bore  into  a  sewer;  this, 
with  a  leak  in  a  one-inch  service  to  the  same 
foundry,  caused  a  daily  loss  of  2,100,000  gal- 
lons. The  total  leakage  discovered  and  re- 
paired during  less  than  the  first  three  months 
of  the  survey  was  about  4,ooo,ock)  gallons  per 
daj'.  As  many  of  the  Ottawa  mains  are  laid 
in  rock  cut,  much  of  the  waste  water  gets  into 
the  sewers  without  showing  on  the  surface. 
It  is  thought  that  some  of  the  leakage 
was  caused  l)y  last  winter's  unusually  deep 
frosts. 
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Two  Reliable  Quick-Service  Tires 
For  Ambulance,  Fire  and  Police  Use 


Here  are  tires  that  result  in  vastly  more  dependable  service  for  motor-driven 
Fire,  Police  and  Ambulance  ap[)aratus.  These  tires  combine  utmost  resiliency  with 
unequalled  durahilUy.  They  are  built  to  stand  the  strain  of  fire  and  police  usage. 
Both  are  non-skid  and  demountable.  One  is  absolutely  puncture  proof.  The  other 
is  as  nearly  puncture  proof  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  pneumatic  tires. 


The  Goodyear 
Cushion  Fire  Truck  Tire 

This  tire  is  nearly  us  resilient  us  a  pruperly  in- 
flated pneumatic.  Yet  it  forever  abolisheg  puncture 
dangers. 

Note  the  dual  tread,  the  slantwise  bridges  and 
undercut  sides.  The  dual  tread  forms  a  pliable 
construction  readily  distorted  by  road  irregularities. 
The  slantwise  bridges  act  as  hinges  permitting  in- 
stant <lisplacemenl  of  the  rubber  which  springs 
into  the  spaces  provided  by  the  undercut  sides. 

The  result  is  a  tire  of  amazing  resiliency.  It 
minimizes  vibration,  safeguards  expensive  trucks 
against  the  damaging  effect  of  jolts  and  jars,  and 
is  an  ab.solute  ijvamntee  of  (|uick  service  without 
the  delays  caused  so  often  by  tire  troubles. 

.\nd  the  double  tread  with  notches  prevents 
skidding. 

A  steel  sub-base  makes  this  tire  unstrelchable 
and  gives  it  utmost  durability.  To  the  steel  sub- 
base  is  vulcanized  a  hard  rubber  base.  To  this  is 
vulcanized  the  soft  rubber  tread — the  whole  form- 
ing a  unit  of  strength  and  durability. 


Non-Skid  No-RimCut 
Pneumatic  Tires 


Here  is  a  tire 
that  won't 
skid  —  a  nd 
won't  rim- 
cut.  .\  n  d 
because  10% 
oversize  it 
won't  blow 
out  with  over 
strain  placed 
on  it  It  y 
heavy  fire 
truck  service. 

This  W/t  oversize  feature  gives  10' o  more  air — 
10%  more  cushioning  effect — 10%  more  carrying 
capacity.  And  due  to  the  patented  construction 
of  this  tire,  it  is  impo.ssible  for  it  to  rim-cut. 

This  tire  has  in  addition  a  heavy  non-skid  tread 
about  as  heavy  as  the  regular  tread  to  which  it  is 
vulcanized.  This  means  a  tread  of  duubie  thick- 
ness. .\nd  the  thick  tough  bl<K'ks  reduce  the  prob- 
ability of  punctures  by  at  least  one  third. 

Lei  iix  till  ynu  more  about  these  two  fire  truck  tires. 
Thctf  mean  a  ponitivv  tire  economy,  more  reliable 
sen  ice.  And  last  bat  not  least  they  mean  an  ex- 
tended efHricnry  of  costly  fire  fighting  apparatus. 
Write  at  oner  for  further  information. 

THE   GOODYEAR  TIRE   &   RUBBER   COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 
Branches  and  Agencies  in   103  Principal  Cities 

We  make  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office:    Toronto.,   Ont.  Canadian   Factory:  Bowmanville,   Ont. 


GoODi^EAR  Fire  Truck  Tires 

^JL  Ui-*'     AKRON,  OI-IIO 


SO 
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A  New  Breathing  Apparatus  for  Firemen 

A  device  which  the  manufacturers  believe 
has  -solved  the  problem  of  a  self-contained 
breathing  apparatus  for  firemen  is  now  being 
|)Iaced  on  the  market  by  the  Servus  Rescue 
Equipment  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  In 
perfecting  tlie  new  "Everight"'  device  the 
manufacturers  have  had  in  mind  the  need  for 
protecting  the  lireman  from  smoke  and  fumes, 
while  leaving  his  ears  free  to  hear  signals  and 
his  head  protected  by  the  regular  helmet. 
After  two  years  of  experiment  the  present 
device  was  produced,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  out  at  tlie  company's  factory. 

The  "'Everight''  is  dcscril)ed  as  a  self-con- 
tained air  re-oxygenating  and  decarbonizing 
apparatus,  com])acl.  light  in  weight  and  so  well 
suspended  on  the  liody  as  lo  cause  no  discom- 
fort to  the  wearer  or  hinder  him  in  his  work. 
A  supply  of  i)ure  air,  cooled  and  rich  in  oxy- 
gen, is  provided  for  the  wearer  for  a  period  of 
one  hour,  and  the  quantity  is  ample  to  permit 
of  labor.  The  device  is  so  compact  when 
cased  as  to  go  into  a  small-sized  suit  case  and 
take  up  but  very  little  room  on  the  trucks. 

I'he  manufacturers  predict  that  in  two  years 


iiK'iMw   i:(.)ripi'Ki)  WITH  '•tAi^kMcn  r 
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every  (le])artment  will  have  its  '"Everight" 
crews,  as  it  now  lias  its  Pompier  ladder  crews, 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  these  men  to  enter 
a  building,  going  right  up  to  the  fire  and 
handling  it  with  tire  extinguishers,  if  possible, 
and  if  not  go  out  and  report  the  exact  situa- 
tion to  their  ofificers.  In  this  way  the  damage 
by  water  will  be  very  greatly  decreased  and 
incipient  lires  handled  with  greater  expcdienc)'. 
.Another  advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  trained 
men,  alile  to  defy  smoke  and  fumes,  can  be 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  their  comrades  if  they 
are  overtaken  and  overcome. 
•f     4- 

Suggested  Specifications  for  California's  State 
Highways 

.At  the  recent  ConveiUion  of  the  Eeague 
of  California  Municipalities,  a  report  on  the 
state  higliways  of  California  was  submitted 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  city  engi- 
neers of  Fresno,  Pasadena  ^rid  Berkeley.  In 
this  report  three  classes  of  pavements  are 
recommended,  as  follows : 

'"I.  A  standard  pavement  consisting  of  a 
cement  concrete  ])ase  and  a  bituminous  wear- 
ing surface  at  least  2'/i  inches  thick,  con- 
'  structed  according  to  best  modern  practice. 
'I  his  form  of  pavement  has  been  proven  to  be 
successful  in  all  large  cities  and  is  considered 
standard  Ijy  all  municipal   engineers. 

■'2.  A  pavement  consisting  of  a  5-inch 
cement  concrete  base,  as  before,  but  overlaid 
\vith  a  2j/2-in  thickness  of  bituminous  rock, 
similar  to  many  pavements  in  San  Francisco 
and  other  cities. 

■"3.  A  pavement  commonly  known  as  asphalt 
concrete,  consisting  of  a  base  course  3  inches 
thick  and  a  wearing  surface  2  inches  thick, 
each  course  to  l)e  separately  rolled  to  complete 
resistance.  This  form  of  pavement  has  been 
in  use  for  many  years  and  has  proven  entirely 
salisfactorv." 

Rapid  Work  in  Installing  Utica's 
"Great  White  Way" 

•An  initial  installati(jn  of  66  ornamental 
luminous  arc  lamps  was  placed  along  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Genesee  Street  in  the  city  of 
Ctica,  X.  Y.,  just  four  weeks  from  the  date 
tluit  the  order  for  the  new  lamps  was  placed 
with  the  General  Electric  Company  and  with 
the  Ornamental  Lighting  Pole  Company  for 
the  i)oIes. 

The  lighting  of  Genesee  Street  is  1)Ut  the 
beginning  of  a  new  system  of  ornamental 
street  lighting  which,  when  completed,  will 
make  Utica  one  of  the  l)est  lighted  cities  in 
tlie  country.  Work  is  now  in  ])rogress  to 
illuminate  the  Parkway  Boulevard,  leading 
from  upper  Genesee  Street  to  the  new  Roscoe 
Conkling  Park. 

It  is  noticeal)le  that  the  new  huninous  arc 
lamps  being  mounted  on  the  tops  of  specially 
designed  bronze  pillars  -ire  equally  as  orna- 
mental by  day  as  b}-  night.  Ihe  lamj)  is  dc- 
-itiued  so  that  the  mechanism  is  concealed 
within    the    casing   of   the   lamp,    which    forms 
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Your  Telephone  Horizon 


The  horizon  of  vision,  the  circle* 
which  bounds  our  sight,  has  not 
changed. 

It  is  best  observed  at  sea.  Though 
the  ships  of  today  are  larger  than  the 
ships  of  fifty  years  ago,  you  cannot 
see  them  until  they  come  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  world,  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  away. 

A  generation  ago  the  horizon  of 
speech  was  very  limited.  When  your 
grandfather  was  a  young  man,  his 
voice  could  be  heard  on  a  still  day  for 
perhaps  a  mile.  Even  though  he  used 
a  speaking  trumpet,  he  could  not  be 
heard  nearly  so  far  as  he  could  be  seen. 

Today  all  this  has  been  changed. 
The  telephone  has  vastly  extended 
the  horizon  of  speech. 


Talking  two  thousand  miles  is  an 
everyday  occurrence,  while  in  order 
to  see  this  distance,  you  would  need 
to  mount  your  telescope  on  a  platform 
approximately  560  miles  high. 

As  a  man  is  followed  by  his  shadow, 
so  is  he  followed  by  the  horizon  of 
telephone  communication.  When  he 
travels  across  the  continent  his  tele- 
phone horizon  travels  with  him,  and 
wherever  he  may  be  he  is  always  at 
the  center  of  a  great  circle  of  telephone 
neighbors. 

What  is  true  of  one  man  is  true  of 
the  whole  public.  In  order  to  provide 
a  telephone  horizon  for  each  member 
of  the  nation,  the  Bell  System  has 
been  established. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 


Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  American   City. 
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(lif  (;.'i[iit;il  'it'  \\\f  (iriiyiiifiital  p<jst.  leaving 
nothing  visible  bitt  the  white  globe  and  the 
tr>p  (pf  the  post.  These  pillars,  standing  at 
stated  intervals  on  alternate  sides  of  the 
street,  add  greatly  to  tine  general  appearance 
of  llie  thornnghfaro. 

4.      4, 


[tliore,  light  and  bell  to  operate  and  indicate 
the  approach  of  the  tire  department  apparatus. 
They  have  proved  themstlves  extremely  valu- 
able in  protecting  the  fire  department  appa- 
ratus and  firemen  from  injury  as  well  as  in 
protecting  the  public. 

4«     * 


Fire  Signals  for  Busy  Crossings 

The  danger  to  firemen  and  public  at  busy 
street  crossings  en  route  to  a  fire  is  too  well 
known  to  need  emphasis.  The  street  cross- 
ing signal  here  shown  has  been  designed  by 
the  GamewcU  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  to  give  ample  warning, 
visually  and  audibly,  so  that  streets  may  be 
cleared  liefore  the  hre  apparatus  arrives  at 
crossings  in  the  congested  section  of  a  city. 

The  signals  each  consist  of  a  semaphore 
operated  by  a  motor,  electric  light  and  loud- 
ringing  vibrating  liell.  These  signals  are  con- 
nected on  a  circuit  extending  to  the  fire  alarm 
central  station  or  to  a  fire  engine  house.  The 
operation  of  a  switch  in  the  engine  house  or 
central  station  operates  a  relay  or  controller  at 
the   street  crossing   signal,   causing   the    sema- 


Needed  by  Many  Technical  Advertisers 

An  evidence  of  the  increasing  attention  being 
given  to  the  most  efficient  methods  of  adver- 
tising and  marketing  engineering  and  technical 
products  appears  in  the  announcement  of  the 
formation  of  Wightman  &  Richards,  technical 
department  of  Joseph  A.  Richards  and  staff, 
general  advertising  agents,  Tribune  building, 
New  York  City,  representing  the  association 
of  Joseph  A.  Richards,  Lucius  I.  Wightman 
and  Paul  Morse  Richards.  Mr.  Richards  is 
the  head  of  the  agency  having  his  name,  and 
identified  with  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
national  successes  in  advertising  salesmanship. 
Mr.  Wightman  is  an  engineer  who  has  for 
many  years  specialized  in  the  advertising  and 
marketing  of  machinery  and  engineering  prod- 
ucts, and  brings  to  the  association  several  im- 
portant technical  accounts.  Mr.  Richards  is  a 
publisher,  sales  manager  and  advertising  man 
of  wide  experience — until  recently  with  Motor 
World,  and  prior  to  that  advertising  manager 
for  Pozuer  and  other  technical  journals.  His 
extended  experience  will  aid  in  the  conduct  of 
advertising,  selling  and  marketing  campaigns. 

4-     * 

A  Correction 

A  piece  of  motor  fire  apparatus  illustrated 
on  page  263  of  Thk  American  City  for 
September,  1912,  was  described  as  a  "couple- 
gear  aerial  truck  used  in  New  York  City." 
Attention  is  called  by  the  Webl)  Company  to 
the  fact  that  while  some  parts  of  the  chassis 
were  of  couple-gear  make,  the  apparatus  itself 
is  a  Webb  aerial  hook  and  ladder  truck,  built 
in  the  Webb  factory  at  St.  Louis. 

+     4- 
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Managing  Secretary 
Wanted 

WANTED— by  city  of  eight 
thousand  an  efficient  worker  to  help 
organize  Development  Association 
and  continue  as  managing  secretary. 
Reply  with  full  particulars  to  G.  B. 
Herman,  Antigo,  Wis. 
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Greatest  Labor  Savers  For 
Lawn  Culture  Ever  Made 

ColdwelFs 
Motor  Lawn  Mower 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  economical  and  best  mower  for  lawns,  being  in  every  way  superior 
to  any  machines  ever  put  on  the  market  for  this  work.  They  are  simple  in  construction, 
powerful  and  strongly  built,  the  high  speed  of  the  revolving  cutters  and  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  rollers  make  them  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  finest  cutting  and  roiling  of  the 
lawn,  while  the  highpower  motor  enables  them  to  cut  at  most  any  grade  that  can  be  found 
on  a  lawn.  We  guarantee  that  these  machines  will  do  the  work  of  three  horse  mowers  at 
very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  BURGH,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO      i 


We  also  make  the  best  horse-drawn  lawn    mowers  on  the  market.      Send 
for  our  catalogue  describing  both  motor-driven  and  horse-drawn  machines. 
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Editorial  Comment 


Shall  Chicago  Legalize  Hell?. 

An  astounding  "legal  opinion"  was 
submitted,  on  October  24,  by  the  As- 
sistant Corporation  Counsel  of  Chicago 
to  the  aldermanic  committee  recently 
appointed  to  investigate  vice  conditions 
in  that  city.  The  document  suggests  a 
plan  whereby  the  second  city  of  the 
United  States  may  circumvent  the  laws 
of  its  state  and  establish  officially  a  "seg- 
regated district"  for  prostitution.  Here 
are  three  paragraphs  from  this  plan  for 
an  ordinance  to  permit  crime : 

"There  are  at  present  a  number  of  laws  on 
the  statute  books  [of  the  state]  making  the 
social  evil  in  question  a  crime.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  those  laws  continue  in  force  no 
municipality  could  pass  an  ordinance  that  could 
in  any  wise  legitimize  vice.  We  are,  how- 
ever, of  the  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  the  laws  referred  to,  the  city  might 
make  it  an  offense  to  indulge  in  certain  prac- 
tices except  in  certain  localities  which  would 
be  prescribed  by  ordinance,  irrespective  of  the 
facts  that  the  said  statute  branded  this  identi- 
cal practice  as  a  crime  and  punished  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

"In  fact,  we  have  in  mind  a  case  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  where  an 
ordinance  made  it  an  offense  to  gamble  on 
horse  races  except  in  certain  defined  localities. 
It  was  contended  that  the  ordinance  was  in- 
valid because  it  conflicted  with  the  state  law 
on  the  subject  and  tende'd  to  make  legitimate 
that  which  the  statute  had  branded  illegitimate. 

"The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  ordinance 
did  not  legitimize  gambling  in  the  localities 
mentioned  in  the  ordinance,  and  that  it  only 
imposed  a  penalty  in  addition  to  that  prescribed 
by  the  statute  if  the  statutory  offense  were 
committed  in  places  other  than  those  desig- 
nated in  the  ordinance;  that  gambling  on  horse 
races  in  the  defined  localities  was  a  statutory 
offense  notwithstanding  the  ordinance,  but  that 
gambling  on  horse  races  outside  of  the  places 
designated  by  the  ordinance  was  a  violation  of 
both  statute  and  ordinance." 


It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  such 
an  attempt  practically  to  license  the  so- 
cial evil  in  certain  sections  of  Chicago 
will  actually  be  recommended  by  the 
aldermanic  committee;  or  that,  if  rec- 
ommended, the  proposed  ordinance  will 
be  enacted  by  the  City  Council ;  or  that, 
if  enacted,  the  people  of  Chicago  would 
long  permit  any  such  outrageous  meas- 
ure to  disgrace  their  statute  books. 
But  the  very  proposal  is  enough  to  stir 
the  wrath  of  every  decent  citizen  of 
Illinois — and  of  the  United  States,  for 
that  matter. 

Suppose  that,  in  any  city,  leaders  in 
crime  should  suggest  the  setting  apart 
of  a  district  wherein  murder  or  theft 
might  be  practiced  openly — a  district  to 
which  murderers  and  thieves  might 
travel  with  safety  from  other  parts  of 
the  city,  and  from  which  they  might  re- 
turn unmolested  to  their  eminently  re- 
spectable homes.  Would  such  a  pro- 
position be  given  serious  consideration 
by  the  legal  department  of  any  mu- 
nicipality in  the  land,  or  by  the  vice 
committee  of  any  city  council?  And 
yet,  in  this  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  a  plan  for  murdering 
the  bodies  and  stealing  the  souls  of 
women,  under  municipal  authority  and 
in  acknowledged  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  of  God,,  is  actually 
considered  a  debatable  subject  in  the 
city  of  Chicago ! 

Is  the  answer  made  that  the  social 
evil  cannot  be  eradicated  by  legislation? 
Neither  can  other  forms  of  murder  or 
theft;  but  is  that  any  argument  for  at- 
tempting to  legitimize  them"'-,  ,,,,j  .. 

Is  it  said  that  the^^^^yicious  .wornen 
should  be  segregated  l^stj.Jihey  coritami- 
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nate  the  pure  women?  Will  the  advo- 
cates of  the  plan  recommend  also  the 
segregation  of  the  vicious  men  who 
patronize  tl'.ese  resorts  ?  Are  the  "vi- 
cious" the  women  only — most  of  them 
led  astray  originally  through  ignorance 
or  man-made  poverty,  if  not  by  actual 
force?  Shall  these  be  quarantined,  and 
the  men  for  whose  purposes  they  are 
maintained  be  permitted  to  wander  at 
large,  carrying  throughout  the  city  and 
nation  the  germs  of  diseases,  moral  and 
physical,  the  most  loathsome  known  to 
man?  Under  such  a  plan  how  is  vice 
"segregated"  ? 

Chicago  has  earned  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  its  system  of  public  play- 
grounds. The  child  in  Chicago  who 
has  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  these 
places  of  healthful  recreation,  or  who 
does  not  at  least  know  the  location  of 
one  of  them,  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Were  the  city  to  establish  official  "red 
light"  districts,  how  could  these  same 
children,  when  approaching  maturity, 
be  prevented  from  accepting  them  also 
as  properly  sanctioned  places  of  re- 
creation ? 

Is  official  encouragement  of  prostitu- 
tion really  desired  by  a  majority  of.  the 
people  in  any  American  city?  If  not, 
let  them  oppose  with  their  utmost  vigor 
either  the  establishment  or  continued 
maintenance  of  a  protected  local  Hell. 

To  Our  Readers  in  Towns  and  "Oillages 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  by 
newly-elected  officials  in  small  commu- 
nities, or  by  others  not  previously  fa- 
miliar with  this  magazine,  "Jwst  what 
does  The  American  City  oflfer  to 
towns  and  villages?"  A  brief  consid- 
eration of  this  question  is  especially 
opportune,  not  only  because  November 
is  a  month  of  elections,  but  also  because 
of  the  character  of  this  November  issue. 
It  so  happens  that,  through  coincidence 
rather  than  design,  the  very  large  cities 
occupy  most  of  the  space  in  this  num- 
ber. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  following 
pages  are  made  up  chiefly  of  articles 
on  certain  phases  of  municipal  or  civic 
activities  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Buffalo,  Washington 
find    Milwaukee.      To    our    readers    in 


these  and  other  large  cities,  the  present 
issue  is  obviously  of  interest ;  but  what 
of  the  thousands  of  smaller  municipali- 
ties? To  be  sure,  they  have  by  no 
means  been  neglected  entirely,  several 
pages  being  devoted  to  articles  from  the 
less  populous  cities,  and  to  town  and 
village  improvement,  in  addition  to  gen- 
eral discussions  of  interest  everywhere, 
on  such  subjects  as  child  hygiene,  fire 
prevention,  and  good  citizenship  leagues. 
But  can  the  municipal  official  or  civic 
worker  in  town  or  village  get  any  real 
benefit  from  the  way  big  cities  are  solv- 
ing their  problems  ?  To  any  who  doubt 
it  we  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  the 
entire  issue. 

There  are  five  separate  discussions  re- 
lating to  New  York  City — occupying  a 
larger  aggregate  amount  of  space  than 
the  Metropolis  has  ever  had  in  one  issue 
of  this  magazine.  They  consider  the 
police  problem,  the  removal  of  sidewalk 
encroachments,  methods  of  street  clean- 
ing, the  observance  of  Fire  Prevention 
Day.  and  one  phase  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  The  Washington  article 
tells  of  the  improvement  of  small  parks ; 
an  editorial  on  Chicago  deals  with  the  so- 
cial evil ;  from  Philadelphia  comes  the 
story  of  a  "Save  the  Water"  campaign ; 
in  Boston  an  interesting  housing  experi- 
ment is  being  worked  out ;  Buffalo  con- 
tributes a  suggestion  for  the  systematiz- 
ing of  civic  work ;  and  newspaper  cooper- 
ation is  the  subject  of  the  Milwaukee 
article. 

Instead  of  passing  over  such  articles 
as  of  value  onl>  to  large  cities,  our  town 
and  village  subscribers  would  do  well, 
we  are  sure,  to  read  them  carefully. 
Direct  application  is  not  the  only  means 
of  using  in  one  place  the  lessons  learned 
from  another;  adaptation  may  be  much 
more  rational.  Many  an  idea  which 
cannot  be  transplanted  bodily  has  some 
branch  or  root  which  can  be  easily  car- 
ried and  profitably  grown  elsewhere. 

In  putting  to  practical  use  ideas  thus 
gained,  many  a  new  town  may  well  give 
thanks  that  it  was  born  so  late ;  for 
its  growth  and  development  may  be 
much  more  rapid  and  wholesome  be- 
cause of  these  lessons  from  older  and 
larger  communities  which  were  not  avail- 
able for  the  new  town  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 
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But  The  American  City  recognizes 
fully  the  fact  that  the  small  municipality 
has  many  problems  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  that  these  problems  deserve  a  larger 
share  of  space  and  attention  than  it  has 
heretofore  been  possible  to  give  them. 
To  that  end  there  will  appear  in  the 
magazine  regularly  during  1913  a  de- 
partment of  "Town  and  Village," 
through  which  we  hope  to  make  the 
magazine  of  even  greater  usefulness  than 
heretofore  to  our  readers  in  these 
smaller  municipalities. 
4.    4, 

Does  the  Commission  Form 
Increase  Cit})  Efficiency? 

The  continued  rapid  spread  of  the 
commission  government  idea  among 
American  municipalities  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  growing  demand  for 
genuine  popular  control  of  the  machin- 
ery of  government.  But  is  it  actually 
resulting  in  more  efficient  administration 
and  in  the  more  effective  solution  of 
pressing  community  problems? 

The  most  thorough  and  painstaking 
attempt  yet  made  to  answer  this  impor- 
tant question  was  an  administrative 
survey  of  ten  commission-governed  cities 
made  last  year  by  Henry  Bruere  and 
William  Shepherdson  for  the  Metz  Fund 
of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  The  results  of  this  compre- 
hensive study  have  now  been  made  pub- 
lic. The  cities  selected  for  the  survey 
were  Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa ;  Topeka,  Wichita  and  Kansas 
City,  Kansas ;  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Gal- 
veston and  Houston,  Texas,  and  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va. 

Mr.  Bruere's  book*  contains  some 
excellent  general  chapters  on  the  "New 
Standards  of  City  Government,"  "The 
Commission  Government  Movement," 
"Merits  and  Limitations  of  Commission 
Government"  and  "The  Efficiency  Move- 
ment." The  chapters,  however,  which 
put  his  book  in  a  class  by  itself  among 
works  on  commission  government  are 
the  compilation  of  the  facts  and  figures 
gathered  bv  himself  and  Mr.  Shepherd- 
son  in  their  personal  survey  of  the  ten 
cities,  as  presented  in  the  chapters  on 
"Accounting   and    Reporting   Methods," 

•  See  department  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Publica- 
tions, in  this  issue. 


"Budget  Making,"  "Purchasing  and 
Storekeeping,"  "Public  Works  Admin- 
istration," "Protection  of  Persons  and 
Property,"  "Protection  of  Life  and 
Health,"  and  "Selection  and  Training  of 
Personnel."  These  chapters  deserve  the 
careful  study  of  municipal  officials,  civic 
workers  and  charter  commissions,  as  do 
also  the  concluding  chapters  on  "Mak- 
ing Government  Efficient  Through 
Charter  Changes"  and  "Citizen  Control 
and  Cooperation,"  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pendix on  "Representative  Health  Or- 
ganization and  Work." 

On  subjects  so  diversified  as  those 
coming  within  the  scope  of  this  work, 
no  brief  generalization  of  conclusions  is 
satisfactory.  The  book  itself  must  be 
studied  with  an  open  and  careful  mind. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  quote 
a  few  sentences  as  indicating  Mr. 
Bruere's  point  of  view : 

Commission  government  demonstrates  what 
cities  have  seemed  unwilling  to  recognize,  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  efficient  government. 
A  common  weakness  of  municipal  reform  in 
America  has  been  that.it  expected  better  gov- 
ernment because  of  charter  changes  in  organ- 
ization and  distribution  of  governmental  func- 
tions. Disappointment  has  followed  charter 
revision  because  city  charters  have  neither  for- 
mulated comprehensive  community  programs 
nor  prescribed  methods  for  rendering  public 
service  with  efficiency. 

If  commission  government  does  not  provide 
automatically  a  comprehensive  social  program 
for  a  city  and  scientific  methods  for  executing 
it,  it  does  not  mean  that  commission  govern- 
ment is  not  a  very  desirable  scheme  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  a  municipality.  This  it 
unquestionably  is.  Its  limitations  are  for  the 
most  part  limitations  common  to  municipal 
government  the  country  over,  but  it  also  pos- 
sesses virtues  which  the  old  form  has  rarely 
exhibited. 

Commission  governed  cities,  however,  con- 
front one  danger  which  other  cities  have  gen- 
erally escaped,  and  that  is  self-complaisance. 
Modern  progressive  standards  of  municipal 
efficiency  cannot  be  attained  merely  by  the  pro- 
cesses supplied  by  the  commission  plan.  They 
demand  a  new  social  sense  to  animate  the 
work  of  officials  and  to  guide  the  purposes  of 
citizens  who  control  them;  they  require  a  new 
technique  of  service  to  augment  returns  ob- 
tainable from  public  expenditure.  In  attaining 
these  standards  commission  government  ha.sat 
present  an  advantage  over  those  cities  which 
still  suffer  from  political  control.  But  this  ad- 
vantage will  be  lost  unless  the  new  govern- 
ment immediately  avails  itself  of  its  special 
opportunity  to  make  city  government  a  pro- 
gressive and  efficient  instrument  for  promoting 
community  welfare. 


WILLIAM  J.  GAYNOR 
Mayor  of  New  York 


HENRY   CURRAN 
Chairman  Aldermanic  Committee 


The 
New  York 

Police 
Investigation 


CHARLES  WHITMAN 
District  Attorney 


By    a    Staff    Member, 

Bureau  of  Municipal 

Resecirch 


RHINELANDER  WALDO 
Police  Commissioner 


CHARLES    BECKER 
Ex-Police  Lieutenant 


IS  there  a  ''Police  Question"  in  your  city? 
If  not,  your  city  is  peculiarly  fortunate 
or  self-satisfied,  for  the  municipality 
without  a  police  problem  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion. New  York's  police  problem  is  prob- 
ably in  no  way  different  from  the  problem 
in  your  town,  except  for  added  complexities 
due  to  size  and  varied  population,  and  for 
the  fact  that  an  inquiry  into  New  York's 
problem  is  now  being  conducted  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  This 
inquiry  is  developing  and  disclosing  facts 
and  conditions  which  should  benefit  your 
town  and  other  towns  in  solving  their  prob- 
lems. 

Starting  as  the  result  of  the  murder  of 


a  gambler-squealer — Rosenthal — for  whose 
murder  a  police  lieutenant  has  just  been 
convicted,  it  would  have  been  natural  for 
the  aldermanic  committee  to  follow  the 
usual  course  and  turned  the  search-light  on 
police  graft  and  corruption — to  make  of 
the  investigation  a  search  for  crime  and 
■criminals,  instead  of  a  search  for  causes 
and  a  diagnosis  of  conditions  which  produce 
and  protect  criminals.  It  perhaps  would 
have  been  easy  and  much  more  sensational 
to  uncover  evidence  on  which  individuals 
could  have  been  indicted,  instead  of  looking 
for  evidence  on  which  bad  organisations 
or  bad  methods  could  be  indicted. 

That    the    committee    took    the    course 
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which  ofifers  promise  of  some  permanent 
benefits  is  due  to  two  things:  First,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  had  announced  his  intention 
of  conducting  a  grand  jury  investigation 
into  graft  conditions.  If  the  aldermanic 
committee  had  taken  up  this  Hne,  it  would 
have  been  dupHcating,  in  part,  the  District 
Attorney's  work.  There  was  danger,  also, 
many  thought,  of  the  committee's  endan- 
gering the  District  Attorney's  work  by 
granting  immunity  to  many  who  might  be 
subject  to  indictment.  Second,  those  re- 
sponsible for  outlining  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry were  wise  enough  to  appreciate  the 
futility  of  centering"  attention  on  effects 
and  disregarding  causes.  They  recognized 
that  progress  could  not  come  through 
prosecution  of  a  few  guilty  police  officers, 
but  that  any  sound  remedial  measures  must 
he  formulated  on  fundamental  causes  of 
police  laxity,  inefficiency  and  graft.  Very 
soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee. Chairman  Curran  pledged  both  the 
committee  and  himself  to  a  non-partisan 
and  an  unsensational  constructive  investi- 
gation. So  far,  there  has  been  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  pledge,  in  spite 
of  accusations  of  some  of  the  embarrassed 
witnesses  to  the  contrary. 

Facts  and  Conditions  Disclosed 

Some  of  the  facts  and  conditions  already 
disclosed  (as  summarized  in  Efficient  Citi- 
zenship Bulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  reviewing  the  hear- 
ings up  to  and  including  October  il,  1912) 
are: 

Applicants  for  the  police  force  in  their  ex- 
aminations denied  or  forgot  arrests  for  bigamy, 
stealing,  homicide,  gambling,  seduction,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  assault,  etc. 

They  told  other  lies,  as  to  previous  employ- 
ment, reasons  for  discharge,  date  of  birth  (in- 
cluding forged  certificates).  The  motive — lest 
the  truth  prevent  appointment. 

The  following  facts  were  not  denied  in  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  by  the  appli- 
cants themselves,  by  the  police  commissioner 
who  appointed  them,  or  by  the  civil  service 
commission  which  certified  them  : 

The  previous  arrests,  the  lying  about 
them,  the  other  perjury. 

That  certification,  tentative  appointment 
and  final  appointment  followed  full  knowl- 
edge by  the  appointing  and  certifying 
officers. 

That  the  civil  service  commission  and 
the  Mayor  knew  in  191 1,  when  former 
Commissioner  Cropsey  was  publicly  cen- 
sured for  violating  the  civil  service  law, 
.   that  he  was   refusing  to  appoint  men  of 


proved  or  admitted  criminal  records  and 
proved  or  admitted  perjurers,  and  that  he 
had  acted  upon  earlier  authorization  of  the 
civil  service  commission. 

That  the  character  investigating  bureau 
of  the  police  department  has  been  abol- 
ished, and  that  the  police  commissioner  is 
not  investigating  "every  case"  as  the  Mayor 
testified. 

That  the  civil  service  commission  was 
not,  at  the  time  of  abolishing,  equipped  to 
conduct  proper  investigations;  that  it  in- 
terviewed and  did  not  investigate,  and  that 
it  certified  men  whom  it  first  wanted  the 
district  attorney  to  prosecute  for  perjury. 

Policemen  under  charges  have  been  allowed 
to  resign,  thus  retaining  a  "clean  record"  with 
the  civil  service  commission,  and  eligibility  for 
reinstatement  as  cops  or  appointment  to  any 
other  department. 

The  law  department  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
missals and  reinstatements  apparently  gave 
conflicting  opinions  to  fit  particular  cases,  opin- 
ions in  which  facts  were  omitted  or  only  par- 
tially stated,  and  opinions  from  a  partial  state- 
ment of  the  case. 

The  Mayor  formulated  policies  and  methods, 
but  did  not  follow  up  to  see  if  they  worked 
successfully,  and  ordered  rehearings  in  cases 
of  dismissed  officers,  which,  as  he  admitted  on 
the  stand,  the  charter  says  shall  not  be  re- 
heard. 

These  facts  are  fundamental.  Nothing  in 
connection  with  the  police  problem  is  more 
fundamental  than  the  method  of  selecting 
men  for  the  force.  If  confessed  perjurers 
and  near  criminals  are  appointed,  future 
grafters  and  protectors  of  grafters  may  be 
the  expected  result.  If  men  who  should  be 
dismissed  are  permitted  to  resign  with  ap- 
parently a  clean  record,  so  that  they  are 
eligible  for  reinstatement;  if  legal  opinions 
on  reinstatements  are  made  to  suit  particu- 
lar cases;  if  rehearings  are  ordered  in 
cases  which  the  charter  says  shall  not  be 
reheard,  no  effective  discipline  can  be  main- 
tained. If  policies  and  methods  are  formu- 
lated by  the  mayor,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  ccvmrnissioner  call  for  more  specific 
definition. 

On  such  facts  constructive  plans  for 
change  of  method  and  for  more  current 
publicity  as  to  methods  may  be  based.  If 
equally  significant  facts  are  developed  as 
the  inquiry  proceeds,  the  prescription  for 
relief  or  cure  may  at  least  be  based  on 
diagnosis  and  not  on  superficial  symptoms. 

The  inquiry  has  only  fairly  begun,  but 
already  there  is  pressed  home  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  police  problem  is  bigger  than 
the  Police  Department.  In  the  very  first 
sessions  of  the  committee  the  importance  of 
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the  relations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Law  Department  and  the  Mayor  to 
the  police  problem  were  brought  out  very 
forcibly.  Knowledge  of  the  police  prob- 
lem must  include  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
Police  Department,  but  also  of  all  the  allied 
agencies  for  law  enforcement  having  inter- 
relation with  the  department.  Some  of 
these  agencies  are  the  courts,  probation 
system.  District  Attorney's  office.  Depart- 
ment of  Correction,  reformatory  institu- 
tions, Excise  Department,  Tenement  House 
Department,  etc. 

Work   y^i  to  ^2  Done 

What  is  some  of  the  work  yet  to  be 
done  in  order  to  have  adequate  knowledge 
of  law-enforcing  and  •  crime-preventing 
agencies?  Though  the  writer  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  committee, 
the  brief,  suggestive  outline  given  below  of 
some  of  the  work  which  might  profitably 
be  undertaken  in  any  constructive  study  of 
police  problems  in  no  way  purports  to  be 
the  program  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  concerned  itself  about 
how  a  man  gets  on  the  police  force,  how  he 
is  dismissed  and  how  reinstated.  Naturally 
there  is  suggested : 

Distribution  of  force — 

Method  of  determining  with  respect  to . 
territory,  population,  etc. 

Transfers  and  assignments. 

"Snap"  details. 

Organization  with  respect  to  lines  of  respon- 
sibility from  the  patrolman  on  beat  to  the 
commissioner — 

Methods    fixing    responsibility    for    bad 
conditions,  for  work  not  done. 

Methods  of  recording  and  reporting. 

Methods    of    testing    efficiency    of    the 
force,  of  the  individuals. 
_  Business  methods  of  police  administra- 
tion.    Lax  business  methods  promote  lax 
police  methods. 

Relations  of  other  departments  as  sug- 
gested above. 

Magistrates'  courts — 

Fixing  of  responsibility  for  failure  to 
convict 

Appearance    of    police     officers    in 
court. 

"Thrown  cases." 

Effect  of  courts'  work  on  increase 
or  decrease  in  crime. 


Probation  system — 

How  determined  who  goes  on  pro- 
bation, who  does  not. 

Completeness  of  records  and  history 
of  cases. 

Effect  of  probation  on  amount  of 
crime,  number  of  arrests,  etc. 

Each  of  the  law  enforcing  agencies 
should  be  taken  up  in  a  similar  manner  and, 
of  course,  in  much  greater  detail  than  in 
the  above  outline,  which  is  merely  sugges- 
tive. 

Such  a  study  does  not  concern  itself  with 
vice  and  crime,  but  with  the  community's 
machinery  for  preventing,  detecting  and 
punishing  vice  and  crime.  The  aldermanic 
investigation  is  disclosing  fundamental 
facts  about  this  machinery.  Such  facts  as 
it  has  disclosed — and  as  it  should  continue 
to  disclose  if  it  does  its  work  thoroughly — 
are  just  the  sort  of  facts  that  should  enable 
the  public  to  know  the  whole  of  the  police 
problem.  They  are  just  the  sort  of  facts, 
too,  that  should  be  available  and  currently 
reported  to  the  police  commissioner,  to  the 
mayor  and  to  the  public.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  the  police  problem  only  when  it  is 
investigated  once  in  five  years  or  once  in 
ten  years,  but  those  responsible  for  police 
administration — and  the  public  as  well — 
should  be  able  to  know  it  to-day,  to-morrow, 
next  year  and  the  year  after.  The  aider- 
manic  investigation  will  set  a  new  stan- 
dard if,  in  the  constructive  work  which  is 
promised,  methods  are  devised  for  currently 
picturing  the  police  problem  and  currently 
testing  the  efficiency  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, the  courts,  the  probation  system  and 
other  allied  agencies  for  law  enforcement. 

Just  as  the  wise  man  has  his  physician 
examine  him  periodically,  so  that  danger 
spots  may  be  discovered  before  damage  is 
caused,  and  just  as  the  cautious  business 
man  calls  in  the  expert  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  his  system  before  losses  occur,  so  cities 
would  undoubtedly  find  it  profitable  to 
learn  about  their  police  problem  and  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  their  law  enforcing  agen- 
cies before  some  such  incident  as  the  mur- 
der of  a  gambler-squealer  shocks  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  and,  as  District 
Attorney  Whitman  says,  "throws  out  a 
challenge  to  our  civilization." 


"BEFORE  AND  AFTER"  VIEWS  OF  B'VVAY  AT  THE  WESTERN  UNION   BUILDING  CORNER 

Before  the  removal  of  sidewalk  encroachments,  Broadway,  at  this  point,  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
evening,   was  so  crowded  that  much  of  the    foot  traffic   was  forced  over  the  curbs 

A  Practical  Detail  of  City  Planning 

Street  Widening  in  Old  New  York  an  Object  Lesson  in  Europe  as 
Well  as  America 

By    Felix    Hunt 


EFFICIENT  and  necessary  to  the  city 
as  is  New  York's  traffic  squad,  no  set 
of  uniformed  men,  whatever  the  police 
power  behind  them,  can  be  expected  to  stop 
street  congestion  in  a  city 
growing  as  rapidly  as  is  the 
metropoHs.  It  would  be 
just  as  ridiculous  to  expect 
the  traffic  squad  to  stop 
the  increase  of  population. 
Street  congestion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1910  was  at  its 
worst  on  Manhattan  Island, 
and  particularly  in  that  part 
of  the  old  city  where  streets 
which  satisfied  the  trappers 
and  traders  of  New  Amster- 
dam still  served  the  twentieth 
century  metropolis.  Con- 
fined on  three  sides  by  two 
rivers  and  the  bay,  there  was 
little  space  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  island  for  the  traffic 
to  spread. 

Old  New  York  was  and  still  is  in  no 
different  predicament  than  the  Continental 
cities  of  Europe,  which,  from  time  to  time 
in  the  past,  have  had  to  resort  to  the  ax  for 
relief   from  traffic  congestion.     The  great 


GEORGE    McANENY 

President  of   the   Borough   of 
Manhattan 


New  York. 


boulevards  of  Paris  and  Berlin  were  all 
created  from  necessity.  The  grand  old  man 
whose  far-sightedness  built  these  beauti- 
ful avenues  in  the  French  capital  was 
cursed  as  a  knave  and  rob- 
ber, and  died  poor  and  un- 
known. Nevertheless,  he 
was  appreciated  a  hundred 
years  later,  and  to-day  Paris 
must  again  condemn  hun- 
dreds of  more  acres  for  new 
avenues  to  secure  more  re- 
lief from  a  congestion  which 
has  accumulated  since  the 
last  boulevards  were  con- 
structed. 

Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
the  other  so-called  old  cities 
of  the  New  Continent,  which 
have  had  steady  and  pros- 
perous development  from  the 
day  of  their  foundations,  are 
confronted  with  exactly  the 
same  situation  as  confronts 
Some  of  the  great  growing 
cities  of  the  Middle  West,  the  West  and 
the  South,  planned  in  a  hurry  and  enlarged 
through  commercial  pride  and  individual 
aggrandizement,    are   perhaps    even   worse 
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off  than  the  "old"  towns  which  are  now 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  beginning,  at 
least,  the  task  of  redesigning  and  recon- 
struction. 

New  York  has  begun  to  make  over,  and, 
to  her  praise  let  it  be  said,  the  work  is 
started  ,on  practical  and  economical  lines. 
Even  Europe  is  observing  the  reconstruc- 
tion, for  Americans,  not  infrequently,  have 
original  treatment  for  old  problems — treat- 
ment which  is  fully  appreciated  by  those  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  at  least,  if  not  by 
certain  kinds  of  political  organizations  and 
private  business.  With  property  at  such 
high  valuation,  public  works  rushed  at  so 
rapid  a  rate  and  the  consequent  close  ap- 
proach to  the  debt  limit,  the  solution  of  this 
problem  on  Manhattan  Island  was  a 
courageous  thing  for  New  York's  Board  of 
Estimate  to  undertake.  To  this  group  of 
progressive  men  and  to  George  McAneny, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
and  directing  genius,  all  credit  belongs. 

For  years  former  administrations  had 
carefully  side-stepped  the  task  always  at 
hand.  City  planning  in  the  minds  of 
municipal  officials  was  something  vague 
and  mysterious,  whose  treatment  was 
limited  to  rare  editions  of  books,  beautiful 
prints,  illustrations  and  designs.  City 
planning  for  better  business  and  public 
safety  conditions  was  practically  un- 
known, and,  outside  of"  an  association  or 
two  and  a  few  public-spirited  citizens,  there 
was  little  enthusiasm  when  New  York's 
Board  of  Estimate  passed  its  first  regula- 
tion on  street  widening  and  the  work  was 
on. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Borough 
President,  engineers  had  made  traffic 
studies  district  by  district  throughout  Man- 
hattan, the  general  movement  of  traffic  was 
watched,  both  up  and  down  and  across  the 
island,  traffic  figures  taken  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  and  the  most  congested 
spots  determined  by  a  careful  analysis, 
accurate  deduction,  and  with  concrete 
proof  of  growing  congestion  in  each  in- 
stance. 

Encroachments  Removed  Without  Expense 
to  the  City 

The  streets  selected  for  treatment  were 
three  north  and  south  avenues,  half  a  dozen 
crosstown  thoroughfares  and  a  number  of 
streets  leading  to  railroad  station's  and 
ferries,  the  markets  and  public  buildings. 
Then,  instead  of  asking  an  appropriation  of 


public  funds  with  which  to  buy  abutting 
property  to  provide  additional  space,  Mc- 
Aneny's  engineers  reestablished  in  each 
street  the  almost  forgotten  building  line 
which  in  time  had  become  so  obliterated 
that  owners  and  builders  had  put  their 
building  fronts  far  over  and  out  into  the 
public  highway.  Gradually  this  practice 
had  so  encumbered  the  sidewalks  that  in 
many  of  the  streets  during  the  rush  hours 
the  public  was  crowded  into  the  gutters. 
The  Borough  President  took  the  position 
that  the  streets  belonged  to  the  public  and 
that  permanent  structures  of  private  in- 
terests had  no  rights  thereon.  He  in- 
formed the  encroachers  that  they  were 
violating  the  law  and  then  put  the  expense 
of  making  alterations  up  to  those  who  were 
found  guilty. 

By  forcing  hack  these  encroachments  he 
added  more  space  to  the  sidewalks,  which, 
in  turn,  made  it  possible  to  move  in  the 
curbs  and  add  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  to 
the  width  of  streets  which  had  become  the 
most  congested  traffic  spots  in  the  city. 

Rich  and  poor,  big  and  little,  were  affected 
by  this  legislation.  Bar  rooms,  cafes,  lunch 
stands,  lavatories,  barber  shops,  toilets,  or- 
namental entrances  to  hotels,  theaters,  and 
office  buildings,  steps,  storm  doors  and  win- 
dows, portcocheres,  railings  and  stoops,  one 
by  one  along  the  streets  selected  for  widen- 
ing, surrendered  their  occupancy  of  the 
flagstones ;  sidewalks  were  leveled,  new 
curbs  put  in  place  and  the  pavements  re- 
stored. In  some  streets  the  entire  com- 
plexion of  the  neighborhood  was  changed. 
Building  fronts  were  toned  up,  old  struc- 
tures in  course  of  the  work  were  torn  down 
and  replaced  by  new.  The  most  costly 
widening  was  Fifth  Avenue;  the  most  ef- 
fective at  once  was  Forty-second  Street, 
which>  when  the  Subway  entrances  are 
finished  inside  the  adjoining  buildings  and 
the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  spur  comes 
down,  will  make  the  most  impressive  im- 
provement of  all. 

To  date  a  total  of  2iJ^  miles  of  street 
widening  have  been  completed,  which  ap- 
proximates 425,000  square  feet  of  land,  or  a 
space  10  feet  wide  and  8  miles  long  re- 
claimed by  the  city  practically  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  cent  of  city  money;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  laying  the 
new  pavement,  property  owners  paid  for 
the  whole  improvement.  As  the  assessed 
valuation  of  this  land  varies  from  $1,000 
to  $10,000  a  front  foot,  it  is  easy  to  esti- 
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FIFTH    AVENUE    AFFORDED    SHOCKING    EXAMPLES    OF    SIDEWALK    OCCUPANCY    BY 

PRIVATE    INTERESTS 


BY    CLEARING    OFF    ENCROACHING    ORNAMENTATIONS    FIFTEEN    FEET    OF    WIDTH    WAS 
ADDED    TO     THE    HIGHWAY     BETWEEN     FORTY-SEVENTH    STREET    AND    THE    PLAZA 
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TWENTY-THIRD    STREET,    BETWEEN    FOURTH    AVENUE    AND    BROADWAY,    BEFORE 

CLEARING    THE    SIDEWALK 
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AFTER    THE  ENCROACHMENTS    HAD    BEEN    REMOVED  ON    TWENTY-THIRD    STREET 
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mate    the    value    of    the    land    reclaimed. 

On  the  lower  west  side,  where  the  whole- 
sale produce  men  for  years  used  the  public 
sidewalks  and  pavement  as  shipping  floors, 
and  where  between  vehicles,  platforms  and 
sheds  the  public  afoot  was  crowded  into 
the  middle  of  the  street,  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate, at  McAneny's  request,  enacted 
novel  legislation,  legalizing  the  occupancy 
of  sidewalks  by  the  market  men  between 
the  hours  of  8  P.  M.  and  8  A.  M.,  and 
gave  them  the  whole  street  width  from 
building  line  to  building  line  for  their  pri- 
vate business.  This  permisson,  however, 
took  the  form  of  an  official  order  directing 
the  merchants  to  tear  down  their  cumber- 
some shipping  platforms,  rip  out  all  pillars 
and  posts,  build  new  metal  awnings,  sup- 
port them  from  overhead  and  leave  the 
street  clear  and  unimpeded  from  building 
line  to  building  line.  To  permit  the  whole 
street  width  to  he  flushed  and  scrubbed 
after  each  night's  work,  the  city  directed 
the  market  men  to  substitute  drop  curbs  in- 
stead of  the  antiquated  gutter  bridges. 
Thus,  without  condemning  and  fcuying 
valuable  property  for  a  new  wholesale  mar- 
ket, the  city  created  one  by  widening  the 
streets  and  compelling  the  owners  to  im- 
prove the  fronts  of  their  property. 

And  in  the  daytime,  from  8  A.  M.  to  8 
P.  M.,  the  marketmen  are  required  to  re- 
move all  their  encumbrances  from  the  side- 
walks and  keep  the  flagstones  clear  and  un- 
impeded for  public  passage. 


Some  Next  Steps  in  Cit^  'Planning 

This  street  widening  work  accomplished 
in  Manhattan  is  being  repeated  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  where  President 
Cyrus  C.  Miller,  taking  advantage  of  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  "old  town,"  is 
shaping  new  streets  and  restricting  building 
operations  to  avoid  congestion  in  the 
future. 

The  administration  of  the  present  Board 
of  Estimate  will  be  remembered  for  years 
for  the  work  it  has  done  in  street  widen- 
ing. Its  traffic  congestion  relief  marks  the 
beginning,  at  least,  of  constructive  work  in 
intelligent  city  planning,  for,  in  addition  to 
its  educational  value  it  will  pave  the  way 
for  the  next  logical  step — the  extension  of 
old  streets  and  the  opening  of  new  ones. 
Next  year  will  see,  it  is  hoped,  the  second 
move  in  the  much  needed  city  planning 
campaign.  This  will  ht  the  extension  of 
Seventh  Avenue  to  make  a  brand  new  north 
and  south  thoroughfare.  Plans  for  other 
important  streets  are  now  in  the  making. 
Next  year  may  also  find  the  proposed  new 
connecting  boulevard  between  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  and  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal 
nearer  a  reality.  Those  who  have  for 
years  been  picturing  by  means  of  maga- 
zines and  newspaper  prints  dreams  of  the 
city  beautiful  may  take  hope  that  on  this 
practical,  elementary  work  of  the  last  two 
years  the  more  idealistic — the  more  altru- 
istic—  may  arise  to  help  make  "the  city 
beautiful !" 


New  York's  Double-Deck  Car 


A  CAR  which  can  carry  171  passengers 
at  a  time  is  being  tried  out  on  Broad- 
way by  the  New  York  Railways 
Company.  As  shown  by  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  this  car  is  of  the  double-deck 
type,  accommodating  88  seated  passengers 
and  83  standing  passengers. 

The  simile  of  the  "neck  of  the  bottle"  in 
reference  to  the  street  railway  transporta- 
tion problem  of  all  large  cities  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Manhattan  Island,  with  its 
narrow  configuration  and  practically  all 
traffic  moving  in  one  direction.  The  physi- 
cal limitations  of  certain  traffic  points  when 
reached  have  heretofore  been  partially  met 
by  constructing  subways  and  elevated  lines, 


but  the  double-deck  car  introduces  a  new 
factor,  which  may  prove  of  value  in  helping 
to  solve  the  transportation  problem. 

Aside  from  the  prohibitive  height, 
double-deck  cars  heretofore  have  proved 
impracticable,  owing  to  slowness  in  loading 
and  unloading.  This  appears  to  be  over- 
come in  the  new  center-entrance  stepless 
type,  first,  by  the  floor  at  the  entrance  being 
close  to  the  pavement;  second,  by  facilitat- 
ing the  prepayment  method  of  fare  collec- 
tion by  providing  the  conductor  with  a 
change  desk,  and,  third,  by  having  the 
stairs  to  the  upper  deck  at  the  ends  of  the 
car  and  thereby  getting  the  passengers 
who  intend  going  to  the  upper  deck    away 
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NEW    YORK    DOUBLE-DECK    CAR 
Sashes   and   panels   removed   from   the   upper  compartment 


from  the  central  section  and  preventing 
them  from  obstructing  the  movement  of 
other  passengers. 

As  the  conductor  is  elevated  in  his  seated 
position  at  the  desk  and  can  look  over  the 
heads  of  standing  passengers,  he  can  expe- 
dite movement  in  either  direction.  He 
is  furnished  with  a  specially  designed  elec- 
trical announcer  for  apprizing  passengers 
on  the  upper  deck  of  the  names  of  streets 
being  approached,  giving  them  ample  time 
to  descend  while  the  car  is  still  in  motion 
and  be  near  the  exit  door  when  the  car  is 
brought  to  a  stop.  An  important  advan- 
tage over  former  types  of  double-deck  cars 
is  in  the  fact  that  when  the  car  is  full  a 
"Car  Full"  sign  can  be  displayed,  and,  with 


doors  closed,  it  is  able  to  proceed  past  street 
corners  with  no  chance  of  persons  attempt- 
ing to  board,  as  there  is  no  point  at  which 
a  foothold  can  be  secured.  The  car  is  of 
the  "Convertible"  type,  the  sashes  and 
panels  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  com- 
partments being  removable,  to  provide  the 
maximum  of  comfort  in  summer.  When 
the  windows  are  closed  in  winter,  ventila- 
tion is  secured  by  a  motor-driven  exhaust 
fan,  which  provides  a  minimum  of  350 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  per  passen- 
ger. 

The  builder  of  this  new  type  of  car  is 
the  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  whom  The  American  City  is  indebted 
for   the  accompanying  illustration. 


UPPER    COMPARTMENT    OF    NEW     YORK    DOUBLE-DECK    CAR 
Bird's-eye  view,  showing  41   passengers  seated  and  41  standing,  and  on  the  stairways 


LOWER    COMPARTMENT     OF    NEW    YORK     DOUBLE-DECK    CAR 

Bird's-eye   view   showing  44   passengers  seated,   28   in   longitudinal   seats,   8   facing   forward   and   8   backward; 
42  passengers  are  shown  standing  and  on  the  stairways 


WEBSTER    RESERVATION,    WASHINGTON 
A  dignified  setting  and  foreground  for  a  notable  statue 

Intensive  Park  Development 

The  Work  of  George  Burnap  in  Washington 

By  Ralph  Rodney  Root 

Assistant  Professor  in  Landscape  Design,  University  ot  Illinois 


THE  plans  for  the  beautification  of 
Washington  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  the  public  is  quite  gen- 
erally familiar  with  the  Mall  scheme 
which  is  to  furnish  the  great  vista  connec- 
tion between  the  Capitol  buildings,  the 
Washington  Monument  and  the  new  Lin- 
coln Memorial  now  being  designed.  The 
grandiose  conception  evolved  and  presented 
by  the  MacMillan  Park  Commission  in  1901 
has  commanded  international  admiration, 
and  is  now  being  worked  out  in  Washington 
with  a  surety  of  success  that  must  be  grati- 
fying to  the  designers.  Simultaneously 
with  this,  however,  there  is  being  also 
worked  out  a  secondary  scheme  of  civic 
beautification  that  is  not  spectacular  in  its 
presentation  but  holds  promise  of  making 
Washington  a  city  of  appeal  to  the  every- 
day worker  and  resident  in  the  National 
Capital  as  well  as  the  sightseer  and  tourist 
there. 


Washington,  as  designed  by  L'Enfant, 
presents  in  addition  to  a  great  axial  scheme 
of  public  buildings  a  city  laid  out  on  a  rec- 
tilinear street  system  with  traversing  radial 
and  cross  radial  avenues.  The  result  of 
such  a  system  is  always  to  leave  many  small 
areas  at  the  numerous  intersections  of 
street  lines,  which  areas  are  generally  set 
aside  as  park  reservations.  The  need  of 
Washington  in  the  past  of  vantage  points 
for  the  location  of  commemorative  statues 
has  practically  forced  each  one  of  these 
open  areas  into  the  category  of  a  focal- 
point  square,  with  a  statue  in  nearly  every 
case  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  important 
street  approach.  The  resultant  design  of 
these  small  parks,  therefore,  has  seemingly 
been  limited  to  a  display  of  flower  beds  and 
shrubs  placed  in  reference  to  the  statue  as 
a  pivotal  center, 

George  Burnap,  landscape  architect  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  working  with 
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Colonel  Cosby,  the  departmental  officer  in 
charge  of  the  parks  of  Washington,  is  mak- 
ing a  radical  departure  from  what  has  been 
done  heretofore  in  connection  with  these 
smaller  parks.  His  idea  is  to  make  them 
both  striking  as  focal  points  of  the  street 
system  and  possessed  of  personal  and  livable 
interest  to  the  many  residents  of  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  The  one-time  idea 
of  laying  out  each  park  according  to  geo- 
metrical pattern  is  giving  way  to  the  de- 
velopment of  walk  lines  of  practical  use, 
recognizing  both  traffic  requirements  and 
the  desirability  of  location  for  numerous 
park  benches.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  being 
planted,  not  for  the  value  of  individual 
specimens,  but  for  purposes  of  background 
and  setting  as  elements  of  design  and  com- 
position. These  small  parks,  therefore,  are 
beginning  to  have  an  individuality  all  their 
own,  and  are  acquiring  a  character  of  de- 
sign that  will  before  many  years  make  the 
Washington  park  system  unique  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  illustrations  show  what  has  been 
done  in  the  redesigning  and  rejuvenating  of 
several  of  these  small  parks.  Lincoln  Park 
represents  a  reservation  in  which  the  ori- 


ginal focal  point  idea  had  been  lost  sight 
of.  The  well-known  statue  of  Lincoln 
Freeing  the  Slaves,  placed  in  a  most  im- 
portant position  on  the  axis  of  East  Capitol 
Street  and  facing  the  Capitol  buildings,  had 
gradually  lost  its  dignity  because  of  indis- 
criminate placing  of  flower  beds  without 
relation  to  either  statue  or  street  lines.  The 
whole  design  had  become  more  or  less 
meaningless,  no  longer  focusing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  approaching  observer.  The  new 
design  shows  an  opening-up  of  this  park  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  central  statue  the 
dignity  of  position  of  which  it  is  worthy. 
An  interposing  tree  on  the  axis  line  of  the 
statue  was  removed;  the  informal  walks 
have  given  way  to  an  axial  treatment  of  a 
main  central  walk,  which  in  turn  has  served 
as  the  strong  line  of  design  upon  which  to 
build  a  perennial  garden.  A  garden  treat- 
ment in  this  connection  has  afforded  an  in- 
timacy of  design  and  a  sympathy  of  de- 
velopment quite  unusual  in  park  work.  The 
details  of  planting  and  arrangement  of 
seats,  the  disposition  of  background  and  the 
placing  of  accents  have  all  been  worked 
out  so  as  to  accentuate  the  open  vista  pros- 
pect of  the  statue  from  East  Capitol  Street. 


LINCOLN    PARK  MALL,   WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 
An  open  vista  of  the  statue,  combined  with  an  intimate  garden  design 
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THOMAS   CIRCLE    WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 
A  broadly  treated  focal  center,  almost  foreign  in  character 


The  garden  gives  an  atmosphere  of  out-of- 
door  association  in  which  the  residents  of 
the  neighborhood  take  common  delight.  A 
continuous  succession  of  bloom  is  achieved 
in  the  flower  planting,  and  the  treatment 
as  a  whole  serves  as  an  admirable  example 
of  what  may  be  done  along  the  lines  of  in- 
telligent landscape  design. 

Thomas  Circle  presented  to  the  designer 
less  opportunity  for  what  might  be  termed 
garden  development,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  primarily  a  traffic  center,  the  raised 
mound  serving  more  as  a  base  for  the  statue 
than  as  a  recreation  park  area.  The  focal 
point  idea,  in  this  case  also,  had  been  lost 
sight  of  to  the  degree  that  one  of  the  heavy 
four-globed  candelabra  lights  and  flower 
beds  of  various  sizes  and  patterns  had  been 
allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  main 
approaching  street.  Also  specimens  of 
spruce  and  thorn  trees,  of  little  significance 
when  planted  as  young  trees,  had  gradually 
assumed  a  size  such  as  to  vie  in  importance 
with  the  statue  itself  and  to  become  almost 
a  menace  in  blocking  the  openness  of  view 


necessary  to  good  traffic  conditions.  The 
new  design  of  Thomas  Circle  shows  a  relo- 
cation of  the  candelabra  lights  to  the  di- 
agonal points  of  the  circle,  the  taking  away 
of  all  plant  specimens  save  those  directly 
related  to  the  lines  of  the  statue,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  eight  or  ten  promiscuous 
flower  beds.  A  festooned  design  of  flower 
bed  has  been  laid  out  on  lines  which  accen- 
tuate constructive  lines  of  the  composition 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  area  equal 
to  that  formerly  available  for  the  display 
of  flower  bloom  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
Seats  have  been  added  in  an  inconspicuous 
way  along  the  outer  walk,  and  this  breath- 
ing space  has  now  been  made  to  serve  the 
multiple  purpose  of  focal  accent,  flower 
display  and  rest  center,  again  illustrating 
the  possibilities  of  intensive  design. 

The  problem  illustrated  by  the  Webster 
statue  photograph  was  the  rescuing  of  a 
foreground  which  had  been  choked  by  a 
collection  of  poorly  selected  shrubs.  The 
new  design  of  this  park  relocated  the  cross 
walks  further  to  the  back,  so  as  to  give 
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MOUNT    PLEASANT    RESERVATION 
"A  revelation  in   respect  to  the   unappreciated  spruce  tree" 


more  ample  area  in  the  foreground;  all 
shrubs  were  removed  from  before  the 
statue,  and  this  area  was  regraded  to  a 
slightly  concave  surface.  The  design  shows 
two  very  large  trimmed  privet  bushes 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  statue  as 
supporting  elements,  and  a  background  of 
high  evergreens  planted  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial setting.  Masses  of  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  are  planted  with  the  ever- 
greens and  about  the  base  of  the  privet 
bushes,  and  park  benches  are  spaced  closely 
along  both  sides  of  the  cross  walk.  The 
number  of  people  that  constantly  may  be 
seen  enjoying  this  park  shows  how  greatly 
the  improvement  is  appreciated. 

Another  charming  little  park  reservation 
has  been  accomplished  just  off  Du  Pont 
Circle  by  the  simple  expedient  of  framing  in 
with  an  attractive  foliage  mass  a  small  cir- 
cular pool  in  which  constantly  plays  a  fes- 


tive water  spray.  When 
the  spiraea  or  white  ker- 
ria  or  weigelia  about  this 
fountain  are  in  bloom, 
many  a  passerby  will  stop 
for  a  moment  to  comment 
on  this  unexpected  bit  of 
garden  scenery  so  close  by 
a  busy  thoroughfare.  The 
illustration  shows  the 
quaint  character  of  this 
park  picture,  which  seems 
to  have  a  personality  quite 
distinct  from  the  usual 
type  of  public  work. 

There  are  two  other 
reservations  a  little  fur- 
ther out  from  the  center 
of  the  city  which  show 
more  clearly  still  what 
can  be  done  with  a  limited 
park  area  by  a  designer 
enthusiastic  to  bring  out 
every  resource  of  what- 
ever problem  he  attempts. 
The  first  reservation  is  on 
New  York  Avenue  some 
distance  out  along  the 
electric  line  leading  to 
Baltimore.  It  seems  that 
the  attempt  was  made  at 
one  time  to  improve  this 
reservation  by  placing  a 
stone  water  basin  in  the 
center ;  but,  due  to  the  too 
rotund  surface  of  the  park,  the  result  had 
been  to  increase  the  aspect  of  baldness  in  an 
area  impossible  to  maintain  in  turf,  due  to 
constant  cross-cutting  of  pedestrians.  In 
studying  this  park  it  was  found  that  a 
single  cross-walk,  properly  located  and  de- 
fined, would  satisfy  all  the  traffic  conditions 
required,  and  by  means  of  a  three-foot  cut 
the  grade  of  this  walk  would  be  made  easy 
and  comfortable  to  traverse.  The  grade 
and  walk  line  determine  the  design  of  the 
park.  The  finished  result  may  be  seen  from 
the  photograph :  the  fountain  has  been  low- 
ered, the  bank  on  the  upper  side  has  been 
sloped  back  as  a  terrace  and  heightened  by 
planting,  the  grade  on  the  other  side  of  the 
walk  has  been  cut  away  to  give  the  idea  of 
an  overlook,  and  a  low  coping  used  to  line 
in  the  open  space  before  the  fountain  ac- 
centuating the  exedra  efifect.  The  aspect 
is  distinctly  pleasing.    This  park  serves  both 
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traffic  and  recreation  purposes  to  an  extent 
that  might  have  been  considered  impossible 
of  attainment  in  so  Hmited  an  area. 

The  second  of  the  two  outlying  reserva- 
tions recently  developed  is  located  at  the 
end  of  the  car  line  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  dis- 
trict. This  dealt  with  a  small  triangular 
area  which  had  always  been  considered  as 
waste  space  until  an  enterprising  owner 
started  the  erection  there  of  a  notion  and 
refreshment  shop.  At  once  the  residents  of 
the  neighborhood  cooperated  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ground  and  in  presenting  it 
to  the  city  for  development  as  a  park.  The 
only  growth  on  the  area  was  a  derelict 
spruce  tree  which  was  reckoned  unsightly 
and  to  be  done  away  with.  The  present  de- 
velopment of  this  triangle  shows  a  revela- 
tion in  respect  to  the  unappreciated  spruce 
tree.  A  central  walk  of  brick  and  gravel 
leads  to  a  sunken  garden  effect  designed 
about  this  tree  as  a  pivot,  which  respon- 
sively  has  become  an  element  of  real 
beauty.     By  thickly  massing  such  shrubs  as 


syringa  and  fringe  tree  and  purple  lilac  as 
background  for  old-fashioned  flowers  of 
hollyhock  and  larkspur,  sweet  william  and 
fever-few,  a  secluded  nook  is  developed  in 
this  little  park  much  to  the  taste  of  the  little 
children  and  their  nurses  in  the  afternoon 
and  of  older  people  in  the  evening.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  little  public  garden  in  which  the  en- 
tire neighborhood  feels  a  proprietary  in- 
terest. 

There  are  many  others  of  the  small  parks 
of  Washington  undergoing  similar  improve- 
ments. They  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  conforming  in  location  and 
outline  with  the  original  great  scheme  of 
the  city,  but  their  true  beauty  and  value  are 
but  now  being  appreciated.  The  unexpected 
charm  of  such  rejuvenated  garden  spaces  is 
well  worth  the  efforts  being  expended  upon 
them;  and  as  an  example  of  intensive  park 
design  the  work  of  Mr.  Burnap  can  well 
command  the  attention  of  cities  or  towns 
wherein  intensive  development  of  small 
park  spaces  has  heretofore  been  neglected. 


SMALL    PARK    ON    NEW    YORK    AVENUE,    WASHINGTON.    D.    C. 
Formerly  a  worn-out,  "cross-cut"  area 


A  Housing  Experiment  in  Boston 

By  Robert  Anderson  Pope 

Town  Planning  Architect 


THE  usual  type  of  design  for  the 
average  addition  to  a  city  plan  ac- 
cepts as  final  the  precedent  of  every- 
thing tending  towards  uniformity,  v^hich 
means  mediocrity.  It  adheres  rigidly  to 
the  uniform  building  line;  it  abjures  the 
small  park,  fearful  of  questions  of  mainte- 
nance; it  taboos  the  playground  as  an  im- 
practical and  uncalled-for  provision :  it  as- 
sumes that  all  streets  must  run  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  houses;  that  they  must  be 
paved  to  a  width  which  is  often  wastefully 
excessive,  and  which  successfully  prevents 
the  realization  of  the  picturesque  and  inti- 
mate. 

This  type  of  design  assumes,  moreover, 
that  all  elevations  are  abnormal  obstruc- 
tions, and  depressions  undesirable  features 
of  the  land — thus  entailing  astonishing  ex- 
penditures to  move  these  elevations  into  the 
depressions  and  thereby  placing  unneces- 
sary permanent  charges  on  the  land,  for 
which  expenditures  scarcely  any  returns 
are  secured.  It  assumes  that  the  goal  of 
the  street  and  sidewalk  is  straightness,  and 
that  to  this  end  all  trees — no  matter  of  what 
beauty,  are  obstructions,  if  they  stand 
within  the  line  of  the  straightness  desired. 

Strangest  of  all  is  the  superstition  as  to 
the  regularity  of  lot  dimensions — that  the 
lot  must  determine  the  house,  rather  than 
the  house  the  lot;  that  all  streets  must  be 
thoroughfares ;  that  it  would  be  a  calamity 
if  the  city  should  fail  to  take  over  a  given 
street  when  designed  to  less  than  forty  feet 
in  v^^idth  for  the  very  purpose  of  saving  it 
from  the  noise,  the  dirt,  and  the  danger  of 
the  traffic  it  seeks  to  avoid. 

All  these  and  many  other  futile  tradi- 
tions have  been  ignored  in  a  development 
now  partially  completed  by  the  Boston 
Dwelling  House  Company.  We  have  as- 
sumed that  the  goal  of  this  design  was  to 
secure  the  greatest  enhancement  of  life  for 
this  small  community  within  a  great  city, 
to  stimulate  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
social  activity  within  it,  to  inspire  that 
"mutual  aid"  which  Prince  Kropatkin 
shows  to  be  one  of  the  mightiest  forces  of 
race  evolution,  and  to  beautify  the  life  of 
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the  community  by  surrounding  it  with  the 
maximum  esthetic  advantage  that  imagina- 
tive and  fitting  design  can  provide,  so  that 
the  beauty  of  this  environment  will  have 
a  vital  influence  on  the  development  of  its 
life. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  what  has  been  at- 
tempted to  aid  in  bringing  about  the  great- 
est enhancement  of  life  for  this  community. 
We  have  observed  how  unfavorable  from  a 
social  standpoint  the  uniform  building  line 
restriction  has  been  for  promoting  com- 
munity life,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
have  planned  for  groups  of  houses  around 
an  open  green.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  two  such  groups.  We  believe 
that  the  opportunity  here  afforded  for  the 
use  of  these  lawns  on  pleasant  afternoons 
and  evenings  for  the  play  of  children  and 
the  intercourse  of  elders,  and  for  the  collec- 
tive celebration  of  holidays  and  festivals, 
will  prove  an  irresistible  factor  for  a 
charming  community  life,  and  that  the  pro- 
vision of  playgrounds,  which  are  of  ample 
dimensions  for  accommodating  small  chil- 
dren of  the  families  living  adjacent,  will 
further  stimulate  the  social  life  of  these 
groups  of  the  community  because  of  the 
playing  together  of  the  children  of  all 
families.  Still  another  factor  for  advanc- 
ing the  social  welfare  will  be  found  in  the 
universal  pride  which  will  be  taken  in  the 
distinctiveness  and  charm  of  this  com- 
munity of  homes. 

It  has  been  our  effort  so  to  orient  each 
house  that  a  long,  pleasant  view  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  important  rooms,  and  so 
that  adjoining  houses  do  not  obstruct  these 
vistas.  In  fact,  the  outlook  will  almost  in- 
variably be  over  parks  or  playgrounds,  or 
towards  the  forest  of  trees  with  which  this 
site  abounds.  Each  house  has  been  so  ori- 
ented as  almost  without  exception  to  eli- 
minate a  north  aspect  for  bed  rooms,  and 
to  provide  a  maximum  amount  of  sunlight 
and  air  for  the  most  important  rooms. 

From  a  utilitarian  standpoint  it  has  been 
possible  to  provide  nearly  all  houses  with  a 
service  drive  which  in  most  instances  en- 
circles a  playground,  and  has  the  further 
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TWO    OF    THE    PROPOSED    GROUPS  OF    SMALL    HOUSES 


advantage  of  permitting  walks  to  the  front 
of  houses,  rather  than  drives.  The  gain 
for  the  safety  of  children,,  the  protection 
from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  street,  which 
will  be  all  but  excluded,  is  an  advantage 
difficult  to  overestimate.  Each  house  has 
been  given  ample  room  for  its  clothesyard, 
located  in  the  position  of  least  prominence. 
The  playgrounds,  intended  as  they  are  for 
the  smaller  children,  serve  a  very  important 
utilitarian  purpose  in  permitting  children  to 
play  safely  outdoors,  though  almost  always 
in  sight  of  their  mothers  from  kitchen 
windows.  The  saving  in  nervous  energy 
and  time  secured  by  this  advantage,  espe- 
cially where  it  will  probably  be  possible  to 
have  one  attendant  to  look  after  all  the 
children,  should  prove  a  real  help  and  bless- 
ing to  each  family  where  there  are  small 
chidren  and  no  servants. 

In  providing  these  advantages  it  has  been 
possible  not  only  not  to  increase  the  cost,  but 


rather  to  reduce  the  cost  over  the  ordinary 
development  by  about  $50,000  for  the  sev- 
enteen acres  with  which  the  experiment  has 
been  begun,  and  this  in  the  face  of  having 
furnished  much  park  and  playground  space. 
This  achievement  will  reflect  itself  in  the 
price  for  which  these  superior  results  will 
be  furnished  to  the  public.  This  has  in 
part  been  brought  about  by  the  actual 
measurement  of  the  need  of  each  street  as 
to  its  sidewalk  width  and  probable  traffic, 
so  as  to  prevent  a  purely  residential  street 
from  becoming  a  traffic  street.  The  saving 
of  land  in  this  way  has  made  more  land 
available  for  the  house  sites,  the  parks  and 
the  playgrounds,  and  of  course  has  materi- 
ally lessened  the  cost  of  development.  The 
utilization  of  existing  foliage  has  also  made 
a  material  saving  in  the  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  will  have  to  be  acquired;  and 
at  the  same  time,  this  saving  of  the  existing 
foliage  has  given  an  immediate  effect  of 
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the  greatest  value.,  A  great  saving  has 
been  made  also  in  the  amount  of  grading, 
as  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  companj 
to  remove  the  larger  part  of  the  knoll, 
which  the  present  design  has  been  able  not 
only  to  retain  but  to  make  intensive  use  of. 
Many  other  minor  schemes  have  been 
adopted  which  have  resulted  in  increased 
savings,  and  yet  not  in  one  instance  at  any 
sacrifice  of  the  esthetic  and  practical  needs 
of  the  community. 

It  is  believed  that  this  community  design 


will  provide  a  better  example  of  residential 
development  for  people  of  moderate  means 
than  Boston  has  yet  seen.  It  is  also  the 
hope  and  intention  of  the  directors  of  the 
Boston  Dwelling  House  Company  that 
they  will  gradually  be  able  to  apply  their 
experience  in  this  experiment  to  the  vastly 
more  difficult  problem  o.f  the  housing  of  the 
poor — which,  if  successfully  accomplished, 
will  not  only  be  an  example  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  Boston  and  New  England, 
but  to  the  entire  country. 


Twenty  Years  of  Successful  Municipal 

Ownership 


A  CONSPICUOUS  example  of  suc- 
cessful municipal  ownership  is  the 
South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Electric 
Works,  which  completed  twenty  years  of 
continuous  operation  on  October  13. 

The  record  of  this  enterprise  has  been  a 
notable  one  from  the  start.  When  the  city 
determined  early  in  1892  to  erect  a  plant 
for  lighting  its  own  streets,  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  work  estimated  the  cost 
at  $22,500.  Bonds  to  that  amount  were 
issued,  but  when  the   plant  was  complete 


and  the  lights  turned  on  only  $20,000  had 
been  expended. 

So  satisfactory  was  the  service  during 
the  five  following  years  that  in  1897  the  city 
appropriated  $20,000  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  plant  for  commercial  service.  Subse- 
quent enlargements  were  made  in  1900, 
1903,  1905,  1907  and  1910. 

Profits  of  $175,000    in    Fourteen    Years 

Erom  a  preliminary  report  for  the  cur- 
rent  fiscal  year,   submitted   to   the   Mayor 
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and  Council  by  the  Board  of  Electrical 
Commissioners,  the  following  extracts  are 
quoted : 

"The  continuous  good  fortune  that  has  al- 
ways guided  this  department  has  not  only  en- 
abled it  to  entirely  eliminate  its  floating  debt, 
as  you  know,  but  has  created  a  sinking  fund  of 
$20,000  in  addition,  which  is  now  drawing  com- 
pound interest  at  4  per  cent. 

"Thus  the  1896  issue  of  Commercial  Electric 
Light  Bonds,  amounting  to  $20,000,  is  taken 
care  of,  and  the  only  debt  remaining  against 
the  plaint  at  this  date  is  the  loan  of  $22,500, 
for  which  the  city  was  bonded  to  establish  its 
original  street  lighting  system  in  1892,  from 
which  the  plant  as  it  is  to-day  had  its  be- 
ginning. 

"At  the  gratifying  ratio  of  profit  which  the 
plant  is  at  present  accumulating,  if  not  hin- 
dered by  unexpected  setbacks,  the  sinking  fund 
will  also  cover  this  final  debt  of  $22,500  in 
about  one  year  more,  leaving  the  undertaking 
free  and  clear  to  the  city. 

"As  the  total  investment  in  the  electric  works 
is  nearly  $200,000,  it  is  thus  apparent  that 
within  the  past  14  years  the  profit  from  the 
electricity  which  this  city  has  manufactured 
and  sold  to  its  lighting  and  power  patrons  at 
the  lowest  rates  in  this  state  has  paid  up  about 
$175,000  of  this  investment  since  the  city  en- 
tered into  the  business  of  supplying  electricity 
for  the  commercial  and  domestic  needs  of  its 
people  in  1898. 

"The  fact  that  the  little  plant,  over  whose  fate 


many  wise  heads  were  shaken  in  its  tender 
days,  has  so  soon  nearly  paid  for  itself,  with- 
out having  cost  its  citizen  owners  one  cent  of 
taxation :  having  been  built  on  borrowed  cap- 
ital, paid  back  and  augmented  by  its  own  earn- 
ings, is  a  happy  condition  so  near  the  hoped- 
for  realization,  as  to  afford  every  one  who  re- 
joices in  being  a  citizen  of  our  splendid  pro- 
gressive city  good  reason  to  join  us  in  solemn 
thanksgiving. 

"What  the  nlant  is,  the  people  of  South  Nor- 
walk  know  pretty  well,  realizing  that  for  many 
years  it  has  stood  between  them  and  higher 
rates  for  lighting  and  power;  that  it  has  done 
something  toward  attracting  industry  this  way, 
and  some  of  them  believe  that  it  could  be  sold 
to-day  for  far  more  than  it  has  cost,  perhaps 
for  enough  to  cover  the  whole  city  debt  ex- 
clusive of  the  waterworks,  whose  separate 
debt,  like  the  plant's,  is  but  small  part  of  its 
market  value." 

The  Power  House 

The  power  house  of  the  South  Norwalk 
Electric  Works  is  a  substantial  structure, 
practically  fireproof,  one  and  a  half  stories 
high — the  main  building  being  48  feet  by 
109  feet.  All  floors  are  concrete,  except 
the  boiler  room,  which  is  of  brick  with  stone 
flagging  in  front  of  the  boilers.  In  the 
boiler  room  are  four  125  horse-power  re- 
turn tubular  boilers,  all  equipped  with  water 
arches.     The  massive  brick  chimney  rests 
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Main  Office  and  Works, 
State  St.    Telephone  24. 


The  City  of  South  JSorwalk 
Electric  Works 

(       South  Norwalk,  Ct.       In  Effect  Nov.  1,  1911. 


REGULAR   COMMERCIAL    RATES 
For  Monthly  Service. 

LIGHTING,  For  Business,   Residences,  Etc 
9c  per  KWH  for  first  100. 
8c    "  "        "     next  200. 

6c "       200. 

5c     "  "         "  all  over  500. 

Minimum  Charge,  55c. 
Note— 1  KWH  will  light  one  16  c.p.  Carbon 
lamp  16  2-3  hours. 
1  KWH  will  light  one  32  c.p.  "Mazda" 
lamp  25  hours. 

POWER.    For   Motors,    Cooking,   Heating; 
Not  under  1-5  H.  P. 

5c  per  KWH  for  first  100. 
4c    "  "        "    next  400. 

3c    "         "        "  all  over  500. 
Minimum  Charge,  $1.11. 

Note— 1  KWH  will  supply  1  1-3  H.  P.  for  a 
little  over  1  hour. 


A  REBATE  of  10  per  cent,  is  allowed  from 
the  above  rates,  if  paid  within  the  10 
days  stated  on  bill. 

ADVANCE   PAYMENT,  or  guarantee  is  re- 
quired  from   consumers,   unless  they   are 
owners  of  real  estate  in  this  city. 


CARD  OF  RATES  FOR  COM- 
MERCIAL LIGHTING 

For  public  lighting  (every  night 
and  all  night)  the  charges  per 
vear  are  $54  per  arc  lamp  of 
about  350  watts;  and  $10.80 
per  incandescent  lamp  of  about 
70  watts  or  less 


on  bed  rock;  in  its  base 
is  a  fire-proof  vault  for 
city  records.  The  engine 
rooms  contain  two  Wor- 
thington  and  two  Goulds 
pumps,  four  loo  and  one 
255  horse-power  Water- 
town  high  speed  steam 
engines  and  three  225 
horse-power  Diesel  fuel 
oil  engines;  also  two 
Crocker-Wheeler  motors. 
Each  engine  is  direct  con- 
nected to  a  250-volt  D.  C. 
generator,  of  the  Siemens 
&  Halske,  Eddy,  Brush  or 
Fort  Wayne  type.  The 
three   Diesel   engines  are 


each  equipped  with  a  Norwalk  air  com- 
pressor driven  by  a  25  horse-power  General 
Electric  motor.  Under  the  shed  east  of  the 
drive  is  3,350  gallon  fuel  oil  storage  tank, 
made  by  the  Gilbert  &  Barker  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Efficient  Management  and  Supervision 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  success  of  municipal  own- 
ership in  South  Norwalk  is  the  great  value 
of  efficient  management  and  supervision. 
The  citizens  realize  that  under  other  con- 
ditions their  electric  plant  might  have  made 
the  kind  of  showing  which  has  brought  dis- 
credit on  many  municipal  undertakings; 
but  the  efficient  and  profitable  operation  of 
this  plant  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  has 
demonstrated  the  benefits  which  a  city  may 
derive  from  its  public  utilities  if  properly 
administered.  For  this  record  of  achieve- 
ment the  people  of  South  Norwalk  give 
chief  credit  to  General  Superintendent  Al- 
bert Edward  Winchester,  one  of  Edison's 
early  helpers,  who  designed  the  original 
plant  in  1892,  and  who  has  supervised  its 
operation  and  growth  ever  since.  Mr, 
Winchester,  on  his  part,  gives  much  praise 
to  President  Frederick  Hunkemeier,  Trea- 
surer Thomas  Robins  and  Secretary  J.  R. 
Spencer,  of  the  city's  Board  of  Electrical 
Commissioners,  and  to  the  whole  operating 
staff,  for  the  results  achieved. 


ONE     OF     THE    THREE     LARGl.     DIESEL     ENGINES     OF    THE 
SOUTH    NORWALK    MUNICIPAL    PLANT 


The  Administration  and  the  Press 


By  Gerhard  A.  Bading 

Mayor  of  Milwaukee 


THE  press  of  any  city,  if  it  really  has 
the  best  interests  of  that  city  con- 
stantly in  mind,  will  keep  in  the  clos- 
est possible  touch  with  the  administration 
of  the  municipality. 

I  believe  a  large  portion  of  "mistakes" 
accredited  to  city  administrations  never 
have  been  made.  Newspapers  — often 
through  careless  reporting,  but  more  gen- 
erally because  editorial  men  are  not  fully 
conversant  with  the  things  about  which  they 
write  —  have  done  more  to  discredit  city 
ofificials  and  the  newspapers  themselves  than 
any  other  force. 

I  would  not  especially  blame  the  press  for 
this.  I  would  not  blame  city  officials.  I  be- 
lieve the  real  trouble  lies  in  the  condition 
that  too  long  has  prevailed  —  that  officials 
do  not  sufficiently  take  newspaper  men  into 
their  confidence,  and  that  the  press  does 
not  make  sufficient  effort  to  be  sure  of  its 
facts  before  it  "goes  ahead." 

There  are  many  instances  in  my  mind 
where  officials  and  whole  city  administra- 
tions have  been  put  before  the  people  in  a 
wrong  light,  ibecause  reporters  have  not 
thoroughly  understood  that  which  they  were 
writing  about. 

The  average  "city  hall  man"  on  any 
newspaper  is  intelligent  and  conscientious, 
.but  in  the  rush  and  bustle  of  his  work  he 
often  takes  many  things  for  granted  in 
writing  about  plans,  accomplishments  or 
(what  he  may  think)  the  shortcomings  of 
his  city's  government. 

City  officials,  I  maintain,  often  are  care- 
less in  "handing  out  stuff"  to'  newspaper 
men,  generally  relying  too  much  on  the  re- 
porter and  forgetting  that  he  is  not  as 
familiar  with  the  things  being  planned  or 
discussed  as  the  official  or  head  of  depart- 
ment who  is  being  interviewed. 

In  Milwaukee  I  have  tried  to  make  sure 
that  the  press  follows  fully  and  correctly  all 
acts,  plans  and  hopes  of  our  non-partisan 
administration. 

Each  Friday  afternoon  in  the  mayor's 
office  there  is  a  conference  of  elective  offi- 
cers, department  heads  and  councilmen  at 


which  city  affairs,  present  and  future,  are 
discussed. 

These  conferences  are  open  to  newspaper 
men.  It  has  been  found,  too,  that  the  boys 
of  the  press  often  make  valuable  sugges- 
tions, and  that  they  never  spoil  any  project, 
as  so  often  has  been  done  in  the  past,  by 
premature  publication.  In  this  way  the  re- 
porters are  kept  constantly  in  touch  with 
innermost  details  of  city  business. 

And  with  this  knowledge,  how  easy  it  is 
for  them  to  intelligently  write  their 
"stories"  without  the  guesswork  which  in 
the  past  I  have  many  times  known  to  place 
city  administrations  in  a  wrong,  if  not  ridi- 
culous, light  before  the  reading  public ! 

I  have  in  mind  one  project — the  greatest 
ever  undertaken  in  this  city — which  so  far 
has  been  handled  by  our  press  in  a  manner 
of  which  it  can  be  proud. 

The  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal 
problem  will  be  solved  in  Milwaukee  by  our 
administration.  It  is  a  subject  which  must 
be  carefully  and  comprehensively  dealt 
with.  Every  step  must  be  taken  rightly, 
else  the  entire  plan  as  now  laid  out  may 
fail. 

I  have  called  in  the  editorial  writers  of 
the  Milwaukee  press,  gone  over  this  in- 
tensely technical  subject  at  great  length 
with  them,  and  now  every  mother's  son  of 
them  can  discuss  it  like  an  expert. 

Consequently,  their  writings  on  this  sub- 
ject are  invaluable  in  educating  our  public. 
Had  the  newspapers  not  fully  understood 
our  plans  in  this  project,  I  am  confident 
that  the  voters  and  the  council  would  have 
been  hopelessly  split  in  this  matter.  Now 
everyone  appears  to  know  just  what  should 
be  done  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Cream 
City. 

The  power  of  the  press  is  proverbial. 
And  that  administration  which  makes  it  a 
point  to  see  that  this  power  is  properly  di- 
rected has  an  asset  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized.  The  press  is  right-minded, 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  so  I 
say  to  city  officials  who  have  yet  to  find  in- 
telligent cooperation  from  the  newspapers 
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of  their  cities,  why  should  administrations 
be  grilled,  hampered  or  left  to  fight  battles 
unaided,  when  cooperation  can  so  easily  be 
attained  by  impressing  upon  reporters  and 


editors  the  fact  that  they  can  and  must  aid 
their  public  servants  to  the  extent  of 
properly  presenting  the  news  from  the  city 
hall? 


A  Program  of  Correlated  Civic  Activities 


The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
five  committees,  whose  activities  are  pri- 
marily of  a  civic  character.  That  these 
committees  may  attain  the  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency, it  has  been  recognized  that  their 
work  must  be  properly  correlated  in  a 
definite,  constructive  program.  As  a  result, 
the  plan  outlined  in  the  accompanying  chart 
has  been  formulated  by  the  President  in  co- 
operation with  the  chairmen  of  the  five 
committees. 

To  give  this  program  an  efifective  im- 
petus, the  Publicity  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  devoted  a  recent  issue  of  its 
monthly  organ,  the  Buffalo  Live  Wire, 
largely  to  an  elaboration  by  the  five  chair- 
men of  the  plans  of  their  committees  as 
summarized  in  this  chart.  It  is  apparent 
that  these  Civic  Interests  Committees  are 


not  waiting  to  consider  merely  such  sub- 
jects as  accidentally  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Chamber,  but  will  undertake  a  con- 
structive program,  concentrating  at  first 
upon  a  few  projects  of  evident  importance 
to  the  people  of  Buffalo.  If  the  coming  year 
shall  witness  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
even  two  or  three  of  these  plans,  the  record 
of  achievement  will  be  an  admirable  one. 

In  bringing  its  civic  interests  program  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Buffalo  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gives  prominence  to 
the  following  words  of  James  Bryce: 

"The  citizen  must  he  able  to  understand 
the  interests  of  the  community,  must  he  ahle 
to  subordinate  his  ozvii  xvill  to  the  general 
ivill,  must  feel  his  responsihility  to  the  com- 
munity, and  be  prepared  to  serve  it  by  vot- 
ing, zvorking  or  (if  need  he)  fighting." 


Chan   Showing  Correlated  Activities  of  the   Civic  Interests 
Committees — Season  1912-13 


BUFFALO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Committee  on 
Charities    and    Sur- 
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on 
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Municipal 

Affairs 
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on 

Public 

Health 

Study  of  Housing  Con- 
ditions. 

Equitable  Consolidation 
of  Charitable  Organizations 
in  order  to  Lessen  Number 
of  Appeals  and  Duplication 
of  Work. 

Promote  National  Bureau 
o(  Chanties  Endorsement 
Agencies 


Legislation   to  Create    a 
City  Planning  Co 
lor  Buffalo. 


Abaten 
Nuisance 

Additic 
fort  Static 


al   Public   Corn- 


Proper  Housing  and 
Equipment  for  School  Chil- 
dren. 

Down-Town  Vocational 
Printing  School. 

Special  Study  of  Methods 
Employed  by  Educational 
Departments  in  Other 
Cities 


General  Activities  Sup- 
plementing Work  of  Other 
Committees  Where  Legis- 
lation IS  Required. 


Investigation  of  Condi- 
tions Under  Which  Food 
Stuffs  are  Manufactured 
and  Sold. 

Better  System  of  Milk 
Inspection 

Special  Activities  Affect- 
ing Health  of  Community. 


New  Haven's  Civic  Celebration 


AROUSED  by  a  genuine  civic  revival 
wave,  New  Haven  displayed  its  en- 
thusiasm and  delight  at  its  recent 
growth  and  development  'by  holding  a  three 
days'  celebration  which 
proved  the  most  ex- 
tensive, elaborate  and 
successful  of  any  ever 
planned  in  the  city. 

Beginning  with  a 
parade  five  miles  long 
on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 19,  and  continuing 
two  days,  the  program 
included  folk  dances  by 
1,200  school  children, 
nightly  band  concerts, 
and  three  evening  per- 
formances of  elaborate 
fireworks. 

There  were  four  di- 
visions of  floats  in  the 
parade,  including  about 
75  individual  entries. 
The  parade  included  also  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  greatest  variety  and  number  of 
independent  military  organizations  ever 
gathered  together  for  such  a  celebra- 
tion. 

Altogether  there  were  fourteen  divisions 
to  the  parade,  which  was  reviewed  by 
Mayor  Rice  of  New  Haven,  Mayor  Cheney 
of  Hartford,  Mayor  Murphy  of  Norwich, 
Mayor  Reeves  of  Waterbury  and  Mayor 
Wilson    of    Bridgeport,    and    by    Admiral 


Fletcher  and  Captains  Marsh  and  Howard 
of  the  battleships  Ohio  and  the  Idaho. 

One  of  the   features  of  the  celebration 
was  a  New  Haven  Manufacturers'  Exhibit 


THE  rRIZEWIXXING  MANUFACTURER'S  FLOAT 


NEW     HAVEN"     FLOAT 

under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  was  the  largest  of  the  kind 
ever  collected  in  the  city. 

The  celebration  was  carried  out  by  an 
executive  committee  of  which  Joseph  C. 
Johnson  was  president  and  George  M. 
Hayes,  secretary,  and  the  affair  was 
warmly  endorsed  -and  assisted  by  the  New 
Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which 
Colonel  Isaac  M.  Ullman  is  president  and 
Charles  E.  Julin  is  secretary. 

The  celebration  was 
significant  as  indicating 
a  changed  sentiment  in 
a  city  which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  considered 
conservative  in  the  ex- 
treme. A  direct  effect 
of  the  celebration,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  to  enlist 
the  influence  and  ser- 
vices of  the  young  and 
energetic  business  men 
of  the  city  in  similar 
enterprises  that  have  for 
their  object  the  perma- 
nent betterment  of  the 
city  and  municipal  im- 
provements   generally. 
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ChildlHygiene  and  the  Public  Schools 

Abstracts  of  Five    Papers    Read    at  the  Inlerndtional    Congress  on 

Hygiene  and  Demography,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 

September,    1912 


Training  in  Personal  Hygiene  in 
Private  and  Public  Schools 

By  Prof.  John  W.   Ritchie 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Man  appreciates  that  which  he  under- 
stands. The  members  of  Congress  regard 
hygiene  as  important  because  they  realize 
the  possibilities  there  are  in  it  for  man- 
kind. School  authorities  and  teachers  give 
little  attention  to  hygiene  because  they  have 
no  comprehension  of  these  possibilities.  We 
must  first  of  all  convince  teachers  that 
health  can  be  earned  and  purchased.  Noth- 
ing so  quickly  brings  them  to  a  realization 
of  the  preventability  of  disease  as  compara- 
tive morbidity  and  mortality  tables  accom- 
panied by  simple  explanations  of  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  disease. 

Systematic  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  hygiene  is  necessary  to  keep  pupils  from 
becoming  lost  in  the  multitude  of  details. 
This  instruction  should  be  founded  on  a 
solid  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  different  organs  of  the  body, 
and  of  the  principles  governing  metabolism 
and  microbic  infection.  As  long  as  the 
people  of  countries  like  the  United  States 
persistently  follow  hygienic  fads  and  fail  to 
discriminate  between  arrant  quacks  and 
reputable  medical  practitioners,  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly short-sighted  practicality  that  de- 
sires to  exclude  from  our  school  courses  in 
hygiene  those  fundamentals  of  anatomy, 
physiology  and  bacteriology  which  throw 
the  broad  guiding  lines  through  the  maze 
of  hygienic  practice. 

The  teaching  of  hygiene  should  be  begun 
before  the  habits  of  the  child  are  fixed. 
Ordinarily  nothing  short  of  complete  col- 
lapse of  the  health  will  shake  an  adult  out 
of  his  accustomed  habits  of  eating,  sleeping 
and  working.  Even  some  of  the  world's 
authorities  on  hygiene  daily  violate  the 
rules  they  lay  down  for  the  public  because 
they  formed  their  habits  of  living  before 
they  acquired  their  knowledge  of  hygiene. 
The  teaching  of  hygiene  should  be  begun 
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while  the  child  is  yet  in  the  plastic  age,  so 
that  he  can  be  sent  out  from  school  with  a 
physical  expression  of  his  hygienic  instruc- 
tion in  the  habits  of  his  life. 

Individual  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  hygienic  habits  of  the  child.  Tooth- 
brush clubs,  fresh-air  clubs,  and  other  or- 
ganized hygienic  efforts  are  very  valuable 
in  fixing  correct  living  habits.  Much  can 
be  done  to  develop  a  right  attitude  toward 
hygienic  questions  and  to  fix  the  habit  of 
properly » regulating  local  environment  by 
good  hygienic  conditions  in  the  schoolroom 
and  in  the  home. 

The  causes  of  sickness  and  the  methods 
of  preventing  it  should  be  taught  in  spite 
of  the  objections  of  those  who  insist  that  it 
is  wrong  to  instill  into  the  childish  mind 
ideas  of  disease.  It  is  not  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  schools,  but  the  presence  of  ill- 
ness and  death  in  the  homes,  that  gives  sen- 
sitive children  morbid  ideas  of  disease  and 
death. 

Management  of  Tuberculosis 
Among  School  Children 

By  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  A.M.,    M.  D. 

r>oston,  Mass. 

Proper  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  tuberculosis  among  school  chil- 
dren should  look  not  only  to  the  protection 
of  children  during  their  school  life  and  to 
the  cure  of  those  that  have  active  tubercu- 
losis but  should  aim  at  the  education  of  all 
children  in  the  essential  facts  of  hygiene 
with,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  living  which  will  protect  them 
later  in  life.  The  present  paper  does  not 
deal  with  the  education  side  of  this  work 
except  so  far  as  it  affects  the  children  al- 
ready ailing  or  actively  tuberculous. 

The  plan  of  caring  for  feeble,  anaemic, 
under-nourished  children  (of  the  class  from 
which  so  many  tuberculous  children  later 
develop)  in  open-air  rooms,  or  indeed  out- 
of-doors,  with  short  hours  of  work  and  with 
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extra  feeding  has  been  so  often  tried  and 
the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory,  not 
only  in  improving  the  health,  but  even  in 
increasing  the  power  of  work,  that  the 
open-air  treatment  of  ailing  children  is 
widely  accepted  and  is  being  more  and  more 
widely  adopted.  The  benefits  in  health  de- 
rived from  this  school  work  in  the  open  air 
are  so  evident  that  it  may  be  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  more  and  more  sup- 
plied to  the  healthy  as  well  as  to  the  sick. 
Such  provisions  will  meet  the  needs  of  all 
but  the  open  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Chil- 
dren with  open,  declared  tuberculosis  should 
be  separated  from  other  school  children  and 
should  be  constantly  under  close  medical 
supervision.  For  them  the  recovery  of  their 
health  is  of  the  first  importance  and  their 
schooling  is  of  secondary  consideration. 
Well-to-do  parents  can  give  their  children 
proper  care  at  home  with  such  schooling  as 
may  be  wise,  but  for  the  children  of  parents 
who  cannot  afford  this  special  care  some 
public  provision  must  be  made  by  which 
these  children  may  be  cared  for  and  kept 
apart  from  other  non-tuberculous  children. 
Two  ways  have  been  devised  for  accom- 
plishing this: 

1.  Hospitals. 

2.  Hospital  Schools. 

Isolation  hospitals  would  naturally  give 
the  most  complete  segregation  of  these  chil- 
dren, but  unfortunately  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  parents  are  willing  to  have 
their  children  go  to  a  hospital.  The  result 
is  that  in  a  community  where  only  hospital 
accommodation  is  provided,  the  greater 
part  of  the  tuberculous  children  quite  simply 
go  to  the  public  schools,  or  when  too  sick 
for  that  they  stay  at  home,  spreading  the 
infection  through  their  family  and  friends. 
The  hospital  school  affords  less  complete 
isolation  than  a  hospital,  but  with  a  proper 
corps  of  nurses  who  follow  the  children  to 
their  homes  and  teach  the  parents  necessary 
preventive  measures  much  in  the  way  of 
prevention  may  be  accomplished. 

The  school  has  the  great  advantage  that 
the  parents  are  willing  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  it. 

The  nurses  connected  with  the  school  are 
able  to  follow  the  children  to  their  home=^ 
and  so  to  extend  the  hygienic  teaching  to 
the  parents. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  hospital 
school  is  the  best  means  yet  devised  for  car- 
ing for  the  already  tuberculous  children. 


Breathing  Exercises  and  Open- Air 

Instructions  in  Schools 

and  Colleges 

By  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Medicine,  Department  of  Phthisiotherapy 

at  the   New   York  Post-Graduate   Medical    School 

and  Hospital,  New  York  City 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Knopf  shows  the  ines- 
timable value  of  breathing  exercises  for 
children  and  young  people,  particularly 
during  the  time  when  they  are  attending 
school  and  college.  Pupils  and  students  are 
confined  a  good  many  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  either  in  the  classroom  or  at 
home  and  are  occupied  a  good  part  of  the 
time  with  mental  work.  They  often  sit  in 
■a  cramped  up  position  with  bent  over  chest. 
Many  children  attending  public  schools  are 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  and  not  only 
they,  but  also  those  from  non-tuberculous 
parentage,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
systematic  course  of  breathing  exercises 
performed  several  times  during  the  day  in 
fresh,  pure  air. 

Dr.  Knopf  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  series  of  exercises  which,  when  taught 
gradually  and  practiced  carefully,  cannot 
help  being  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  chest  of  a  child  or  adol- 
escent. 

Besides  breathing  exercises  Dr.  Knopf 
pleads  for  more  outdoor  instruction.  When- 
ever the  weather  permits,  singing  and  reci- 
tation should  be  done  outdoors,  and  natural 
sciences  which  can  be  studied  in  the  open 
should  be  taught  in  the  open.  Because 
many  of  our  public  schoolrooms  and  class- 
rooms in  colleges  are  overcrowded  and  ill 
ventilated,  the  typical  open-air  school  for 
summer  and  M^inter,  conducted  under  the 
well-known  precautions  enumerated,  should 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

School  Disinfection 

By  J.  T.  Ainslie  Walker,  F.R.S.M.,  F.C.S. 

New  York  City 

Having  regard  to  the  constant  recurrence 
of  epidemics  among  school  children  and 
to  the  failure  of  all  existing  preventive 
measures,  routine  disinfection  of  school- 
rooms should  be  given  a  thorough  trial.  In 
the  absence  of  this  precautionary  measure 
the  infective  material  diffused  by  children 
in  the  unrecognized  stages  of  certain  infec- 
tious diseases,  must  accumulate  on  the 
schoolroom  floors  and  constitute   a  stand- 
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ing  menace  to  the  health  of  pupils  and 
teachers  alike.  Conceding  that  the  major 
part  of  school  infection  is  due  to  direct 
contact,  a  certain  proportion  is  also  due  to 
the  inhalation  of  bacilliferous  dust. 

Routine  dinisfection  was  introduced  into 
the  elementary  schools  of  Great  Britain  in 
1907.  An  experiment  extending  over  a  year 
was  carried  out  by  the  Buckinghamshire 
Education  Committee  with  the  view  to  ob- 
taining reliable  data  as  to  the  effects  of  rou- 
tine disinfection.  This  consisted  in  com- 
paring the  attendance  at  two  groups  each 
consisting  of  24  schools,  of  which  one 
group  had  been  disinfected  and  the  other 
not.  The  result  showed  an  appreciable  su- 
periority in  the  attendance  at  the  disin- 
fected schools  over  those  at  the  non-dis- 
infected schools. 

For  school  disinfection,  the  liquid  spray 
method  is  preferable  to  that  of  fumigation, 
for  three  reasons.  It  costs  less;  it  insures 
actual  contact  between  the  disinfectant  and 
the  infected  material;  and  it  prevents  dust 
from  rising.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the 
classroom  floors  should  be  thoroughly 
moistened  with  an  efficient  germicidal  solu- 
tion, and  the  desks  and  seats  wiped  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  the  same  preparation. 
Once  a  week  the  process  should  be  extended 
to  include  the  walls  to  a  height  of  six  or 
seven  feet  above  the  ground  and  once  a 
quarter  the  classrooms  should  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

•*•    * 
The  Hygiene  of  Children's  Teeth 

By  William  H.  Potter,  D.  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Harvard  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  physical  welfare  of  children  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  If  the  child  is  to  develop  into  an 
effective  working  machine  each  physical 
part  must  be  in  sound  condition  and  each 
function  in  good  working  order.  Until 
recent  times  an  incorrect  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  function  of  the  teeth. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  part 
which  they  play  in  forming  an  attractive 
facial  expression  and  their  importance  in 
the  production  of  spoken  words.  Com- 
paratively little  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  necessary  part  which  they  play  in  the 
preparation  of  food  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
digested     and     thoroughly     assimilated — a 


preparation  which  means  the  development 
and  upbuilding  of  the  body  and  its  fortifica- 
tion against  disease.  If  the  child  is  to  have 
the  physical  benefits  which  come  from  a 
thorough  digestion  and  assimilation  of  its 
food;  if  it  is  to  acquire  intelligence  as  to 
the  kinds  and  quantity  of  food  which  are 
suitable  for  the  development  of  the  body, 
sound  teeth,  properly  articulated,  are  ab- 
solutely essential. 

Decayed  and  diseased  teeth,  on  account  of 
their  defective  surfaces,  not  only  make  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  food  in  the 
mouth  impossible,  but  they  are  the  means  of 
producing,  developing,  and  nourishing  that 
which  is  hostile  to  the  child's  physical  wel- 
fare. The  pockets  of  decayed  teeth  harbor 
many  bacteria  of  a  serious  sort,  notably 
those  of  diphtheria,  pneumonia  and  tuber- 
culosis. If  pockets  of  decay  did  not  exist 
harmful  bacteria  would  have  a  much  less 
favorable  resting  place  in  the  mouth;  their 
numbers  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  chance  of  infection  also. 

The  actual  condition  of  children's  teeth 
can  be  best  studied  in  our  public  schools. 
Examinations  have  shown  that  70-90  per 
cent  of  all  defective  teeth  of  children  in 
public  schools  and  institutions  whereby  un- 
clean, inefficient  mouths  have  been  made 
and  kept  clean  and  efficient  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  notable  increase  in  the  general 
physical  health  of  the  child. 

It  is  without  question  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  children  have  clean  and 
healthy  mouths.  How  can  it  be  brought 
about? 

1.  In  all  public  schools  there  should  be 
careful  instruction  given  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  teeth;  their  uses;  the  diseases  which 
attack  them,  and  the  methods  for  prevent- 
ing or  diminishing  diseases  of  the  teeth. 
Children  and  their  parents  should  be  taught 
that  the  cleaning  of  the  teeth  and  their 
thorough  use  upon  hard  foods  will  much 
reduce  and  perhaps  prevent  decay.  School 
teachers  must  assume  an  oversight  in  re- 
gard to  their  pupils'  teeth. 

2.  Examinations  of  the  teeth  of  all 
school  children  should  be  made  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

3.  Establish  in  school  buildings  school 
dental  clinics  in  charge  of  dentists  paid  by 
the  municipality.  Add  the  services  of  a 
dental  nurse  if  the  law  makes  them  possible. 
These  school  clinics  are  to  serve  only  those 
unable    to    consult    a    private    dentist,      A 
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small    fee   should   be   charged    if   possible. 
4.    Begin  work  upon  school  children  be- 
fore  serious   decav   has   occurred   in   their 


permanent  teeth,  and  continue  the  super- 
vision and  necessary  repair  work  through 
the  twelfth  year. 


Public  Buildings  and  Public  Areas  in  Villages' 

By  Daniel  A.  Clarke 


THE  public  buildings  of  the  village  in- 
clude the  school,  the  church,  the 
library  and  the  town  hall  or  other 
governmental  structure.  When  the  village 
is  small,  these  may  well  be  grouped  with  the 
stores  and  shops  about  a  common  center. 
Frequently,  especially  in  the  larger  villages, 
it  is  better  to  have  a  distinctly  public  group, 
although  such  a  semi-public  building  as  the 
inn  may  well  be  included.  This  group,  be- 
cause of  the  general  needs  which  it  meets, 
ought  to  be  located  near  the  center  of  popu- 
lation. 

Like  all  other  buildings  in  the  village, 
these  should  be  straightforwardly  adapted 
to  their  uses.  If  there  is  a  good  local  build- 
ing material  it  is  well  to  construct  of  this. 
In  any  event,  they  should  harmonize  with 
one  another  in  respect  to  size,  character  of 
architecture,  material  and  color.  They 
should  have  ample  grounds  about  them. 
The  church  should  have  sufficient  space  to 
make  it  attractive,  to  provide  for  social 
gatherings  and  for  convenient  service.  The 
library  should  have  enough  space  to  give  a 
fitting  and  attractive  setting.  And  the 
school  grounds  should  be  spacious  enough 
to  provide  for  play,  for  out-of-door  instruc- 
tion and  for  attractive  surroundings. 

About  all  these  grounds  there  should  be 
plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  build- 
ings should  be  connected  with  their  sites, 
the  boundaries  marked  and  the  service 
areas  screened.  For  all  this  it  is  best  to 
depend  upon  the  native  trees  and  shrubs, 
or  such  exotics  as  will  be  in  perfect  accord 
with  them.  And  all  the  shrubbery  masses 
should  possess  simplicity,  breadth  and 
harmony. 

Nowadays  it  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  most  cities  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  public  recreation  areas.  There 
are  squares,  playgrounds,  neighborhood 
parks  and  large  rural  parks.     Seldom  does 

*  From  an  article  on  "The  Functions  and  Charms 
of  the  Village,"  in  Rural  Manhood  for  October,  1912. 


a  village  possess  any  of  these  features.  Be- 
cause the  village  is  in  the  country,  and  is 
so  largely  rural  in  character,  it  seems  to  be 
considered  that  there  is  no  need  for  attrac- 
tive open  spaces,  playgrounds  and  bits  of 
public  rural  scenery.  Either  to  neglect  their 
provision  or  to  believe  their  existence  un- 
desirable is  a  great  mistake. 

In  every  village  there  is  need  for  public 
grounds.  There  may  be  a  square  at  the 
business  center.  Another  may  form  the 
central  feature  of  the  public  group.  Con- 
nected with  the  school  there  should  be  an 
adequate  playground  accessible  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village  at  all  seasons  and  at  all 
times.  If  the  village  is  small,  this  one  play 
area  may  be  sufficient,  though  -frequently 
others  are  needed.  Then  it  is  desirable  to 
have  under  public  control  some  space  for 
baseball  and  football,  even  though  it  have  to 
be  a  little  out  of  the  way.  Such  a  tract  may 
be  used  when  occasions  arise  for  gather- 
ings of  the  people  to  celebrate  an  event  or 
witness  some  spectacle. 

Right  near  the  village  there  should  be  ac- 
quired a  small  tract  of  landscape,  possessing 
woods,  m.eadows,  streams,  and,  if  possible, 
the  shore  of  some  pond  or  lake.  This  would 
be  an  invaluable  place  to  frequent  for  pic- 
nics, a  spot  to  visit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
rural  scenery  without  fear  of  trespass,  an 
area  secure  from  intrusion  with  the  expan- 
sion of  village  boundaries. 

So  it  is  that  villages  as  well  as  cities 
should  give  heed  to  the  need  for  public 
grounds,  and  should  make  provision  for  their 
realization.  Yet  their  character  should  be 
very  different  from  those  of  the  cities.  There 
should  be  no  attempt  at  formal  terracing,  no 
introduction  of  classic  fountains,  or  of  poor 
monuments,  and  no  use  of  carpet  bedding. 
They  should  be  made  useful  and  attractive 
in  as  straightforward  a  manner  as  possible. 
They  should  be  simple,  quiet  and  dignified, 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  rural  atmos- 
phere of  the  village. 


Modem  Methods  of  Street  Cleaning' 


By  Edward  D.  Very,   C.   E. 

Department  of  Street  Cleaning,  City  of  New  York 


THE  late  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  said 
that  "  it  seems  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  scientific  training  to  avoid 
forming  an  opinion  when  one  has  no 
grounds  of  knowledge."  I  know  of  no 
municipal  operation  of  which  this  remark  is 
more  true  than  of  street  cleaning.  Al- 
though the  first  street  paving  in  the  city  of 
New  York  was  done  in  1676,  and  a  conse- 
quent necessity  of  its  cleansing  then  began, 
it  was  not  until  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Waring  as  Commissioner  in  1895  that  any 
real,  systematic  method  was  applied  to  this 
very  necessary  work.  At  that  time  the  fact 
that  the  Commissioner,  who  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer, took  the  work  so  seriously  was  a 
source  of  great  merriment,  and  the  press 
found  a  fertile  field  for  ridicule  in  the  in- 
stallation of  a  semi-military  organization 
for  the  control  of  those  engaged  in  this 
work.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  discuss 
modern  methods,  with  emphasis  on  the 
methods. 

The  foundation  of  good  cleaning  is  good 
pavement.  Unfortunately  in  New  York 
City  the  paving  and  paving  repair  work  is 
not  done  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  is 
the  cleaning,  and  we  look  with  envy  upon 
those  cities  where  these  operations  are  per- 
formed under  the  same  supervision.  I 
imagine,  however,  that  even  in  such  a  case 
the  paving  expert  very  seldom  considers  the 
item  of  cleaning.  To  be  sure,  we  can  hardly 
expect  our  troubles  to  be  given  much  con- 
sideration in  the  choosing  of  a  kind  of 
pavement  to  be  laid,  but  we  certainly  are 
entitled  to  ask  that  pavements  shall  be  kept 
in  good  repair.  There  is  no  known  method 
of  keeping  worn-out  pavements  clean,  be- 
cause of  the  pockets  formed,  which  catch 
the  deposits  and  hold  them  against  all  rea- 
sonable methods  of  removal  of  filth. 

Relative  Difficulty  of  Cleaning  Various 
Pavements 

The  ideal  pavement  from  the  street 
cleaner's  point  of  view  is  the  sheet  asphalt, 

*Read  at  the  convention  of  the  League  of  Third 
Class  Cities  of  Pennsylvania,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
August   29,   1912. 
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because  it  is  smooth  and  presents  an  even 
surface  to  the  cleaning  device,  without  giv- 
ing any  rough  surface  to  which  the  filth 
may  adhere.  In  an  investigation  of  the 
subject  some  time  ago,  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  McClellan  estimated  the 
relative  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  various 
kinds  of  pavement,  using  sheet  asphalt  as  a 
standard,  as  follows : 

Sheet   asphalt 100 

Wood  block  (new) 105 

Asphalt    block 115 

Brick 120 

Wood  block  (old) 125 

Medina  block 130 

Granite  block 140 

Belgian  block 150 

Cobble  stone 300 

The  introduction  of  the  foreign  method 
of  laying  granite  blocks,  by  making  them  of 
smaller  dimensions  and  with  well  squared 
joints,  will  probably  reduce  the  difficulty  of 
that  class  considerably. 

As  an  average  result,  the  condition  of  the 
pavement  has  an  effect  upon  the  difficulty 
of  cleaning,  taking  good  as  a  standard: 

Good  100 

Fair  125 

Bad   ■ iSiO 

A  summary  of  the  general  difficulties  en- 
countered would  read  about  as  follows : 
Kind  of  pavement;  condition  of  pavement; 
amount  of  traffic;  car  tracks;  sanding  of 
tracks;  elevated  railroad  pillars;  character 
of  population ;  push  cart  traffic,  and  vicinity 
of  unpaved  streets. 

Sources  of  Dirt  on  lavements 

The  sources  of  dirt  which  accumulate  on 
the  pavements  are:  Dust  from  the  air;  soot 
and  dust  from  the  chimneys;  grindings  of 
tl\e  pavement;  grindings  from  the  vehicles' 
tires  and  horses'  shoes;  sweepings  from 
stores  and  basement  floors ;  litter  thrown 
from  buildings ;  litter  thrown  by  care- 
less pedestrians;  refuse  spilled  from  over- 
loaded vehicles;  animal  excrement;  debris 
from  building  operations;  dirt  brought  in 
on  the  wheels  from  adjacent  earth   roads 
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or  from  macadam  roads;  leaves  from  the 
trees,  and  frequently  earth  and  sand  from 
the  joints  of  pavements  laid  without  proper 
filler. 

It  may  be  noted  that  some  of  these  items 
are  such  that  the  cooperation  of  citizens 
would  prevent  them,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
were  they  prevented  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  work  of  cleaning  and  the  con- 
sequent expense  would  follow.  However, 
we  find  that  some  of  the  severest  critics  of 
the  work  of  street  cleaning  departments  are 
the  greatest  offenders  in  this  regard.  While 
ordinances  covering  these  offenses  are 
adopted,  unless  continued  supervision  is 
maintained  with  police  assistance  they  are 
honored  only  in  the  breach.  For  the  receipt 
of  ordinary  litter  we  furnish  and  place  at 
frequent  intervals  along  the  curb  large  cans 
with  a  legend  upon  them  calling  attention  to 
the  necessity  as  well  as  requirement  of  their 
use,  but  the  average  citizen  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  their  presence,  and  they 
usually  are  found  handy  for  some  house~ 
holders  in  the  vicinity  as  a  substitute  for  the 
receptacle  he  is  supposed  to  furnish  for  his 
household  wastes.  While  they  are  provided 
with  a  curved  half  cover  to  facilitate  the 
lodgment  of  litter  cast  at  them,  they  have 
become  evidence  principally  of  the  poor 
marksmanship  of  the  average  pedestrian. 

The  amount  of  materials  taken  from  a 
given  area  varies  considerably  and  the  vari- 
ations result  practically  from  the  same 
causes  as  have  heretofore  been  given  as 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  work.  The 
character  of  the  dirt  taken  from  the  streets 
also  varies  considerably,  and  the  eternal 
question  of  the  value  of  street  sweepings 
as  a  fertilizer  is  hard  to  solve  on  this  ac- 
count, as  the  proportion  of  manure  to  the 
whole  is  such  an  indeterminate  quantity. 
This  is  especially  true  since  the  advent  of 
the  automobile,  not  because  of  a  great  re- 
duction in  horse-drawn  traffic,  but  because 
the  automobile  is  grinding  harder  than  the 
lighter  vehicle.  An  estimate  made  some 
time  ago  showed  that  the  volume  of  sweep- 
ings collected  in  a  y'ear  per  i,ooo  square 
yards  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  was  8i 
cubic  yards,  while  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, it  was  but  31  cubic  yards.  An  attempt 
to  utilize  street  sweepings  as  a  fertilizer  in 
New  York  City  resulted  in  failure,  as  the 
farmers  on  Long  Island  found  them  of  so 
little  value  that  they  refused  to  pay  even 
the  freight  upon  them. 


IVhy  Should  We  Have  Clean  Streets  ? 

The  demand  for  good  street-cleaning 
methods  is  usually  predicated  upon  the  sup- 
posed menace  to  health  which  exists  where 
such  methods  are  lacking,  and  I  believe  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  this  point.  While 
I  am  aware  that  in  the  dirt  there  are  to  be 
found  the  germs  of  about  every  known  dis- 
ease, I  am  convinced  that  nature  has  made 
ample  provision  for  the  resistance  of  the 
attack  which  these  germs  make  upon  the 
delicate  membranes  upon  which  they  are 
caught  when  spread  by  the  wind;  and  be- 
cause people  are  not  sickly  when  lax  con- 
ditions of  cleaning  exist,  they  are  too  liable 
to  be  satisfied  with  poor  methods.  It  is 
better  to  have  clean  streets  because  we  want 
to  be  clean,  just  as  it  is^well  to  have  a  clean 
body  on  account  of  the  refreshing  feeling 
and  elevating  mental  condition.  Surround- 
ings have  so  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  character  and  habits  that  the  children, 
at  least,  are  entitled  to  the  good  bringing 
up  that  cleanly  conditions  compel,  and  the 
less  fortunate  citizen  who  uses  the  street 
for  recreation  is  entitled  to  the  best  possible 
service.  The  streets,  after  all,  are  but  the 
hallways  of  the  great  municipal  house,  and 
municipal  householders  should  find  pleasure 
in  keeping  them  as  does  the  competent 
housewife. 

The  Man  with  the  Broom 

To  remove  the  filth  and  to  keep  the 
streets  clean,  we  have  first  the  man  with 
the  broom,  who  works  effectively  under 
what  is  known  as  the  patrol  system,  that  is, 
each  man  with  a  given  area  to  keep  clean. 
Equipped  with  a  broom,  a  shovel,  a  pan 
scraper,  cans  for  holding  the  sweepings,  and 
a  can-carrier,  the  work  is  performed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  remove  all  but  the  fine  dust, 
and  so  as  to  keep  a  continuous  condition  of 
cleanliness  at  all  times.  These  men,  when 
organized  and  under  proper  supervision, 
do  good  work,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  time 
will  not  come  when  they  will  be  dispensed 
with.  Whatever  machine  methods  you  em- 
ploy, if  effective,  will  give  cleaner  condi- 
tions, which  will  demand  that  men  be  con- 
stantly on  hand  to  remove  occasional  litter 
or  horse-droppings,  for  the  cleaner  you  get 
your  streets,  the  worse  a  slight  fouling  will 
make  them  appear.  Political  opposition  to 
the  employment  of  machines  in  cleaning 
streets  because  of  the  consequent  putting 
out  of  service  of  the  laboring  man  is  mis- 
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guided,  in  my  opeinion,  as  I  consider  the 
man  even  more  necessary  than  where  im- 
proved methods  are  lacking.  The  force 
won't  increase  as  fast,  perhaps,  and  one 
man  may  cover  a  considerably  larger  route, 
but  there  is  a  limit  even  now  to  the  number 
of  them  the  taxpayers  will  stand  to  be  em- 
ployed and,  therefore,  the  conditions  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  This  work  is  better 
done  by  a  force  employed  by  the  city  than 
by  contract,  principally  because  the  varying 
conditions  from  day  to  day  and  at  different 
seasons  demand  an  elastic  system,  which 
permits  of  frequent  changes  of  program. 
This  elasticity  is  not  possible  under  con- 
tracts, for  either  the  contractor  must 
charge  excessively  for  unknown  conditions, 
or  he  must  neglect  the  work  at  times  in 
order  not  to  lose  money. 

When  called  in  consultation  in  another 
city  which  was  formulating  a  contract  for 
this  class  of  work,  I . 
found  myself  confronted 
with  the  impossible  task 
of  specifying  what  should 
be  done  under  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  without 
scaring  the  contractor 
into  an  excessive  bid,  all 
due  to  the  fact  that  the 
necessary  elasticity  could 
not  be  obtained  without 
the  peril  of  making  a 
one-sided  contract,  unfair 
either  to  the  city  or  to 
the  contractor.  In  such 
a  contract  the  city  invari- 
ably gets  the  worst  of  it. 

The    work    should    be 
laid  out  in  districts,  and  a 


headquarters  should  be  provided  at  a  con- 
venient point  for  the  storage  of  the  tools 
and  equipment.  The  men  should  be  uni- 
formed, not  only  so  that  the  citizens  can 
see  them  and  to  prevent  malingering,  but 
because  the  uniform  seems  to  make  the  men 
a  little  more  careful  in  their  habits.  Let 
them  change  frequently,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  their  appearance  commands  re- 
spect not  usually  given  to  scavengers. 
Don't  use  old  men.  They  can't  perform  the 
work,  they  are  in  constant  peril  from  traffic, 
and  old  men  seldom  are  considerate  of  the 
necessity  of  constant  application  to  the 
work.  The  route  that  a  sweeper  can  keep 
clean  varies,  of  course,  with  the  conditions; 
in  New  York  City,  combining  about  all  the 
conditions  that  exist,  we  find  that  on  the 
average  6,000  square  yards  is  about  the 
proper  limit. 

Horse-Drawn  Sweepers  and  Sprinklers 

For  auxiliary  machines  the  first  type  is, 
of  course,  the  horse-drawn  machine  broom, 
preceded  by  a  sprinkling  wagon.  The 
only  favorable  comment  to  be  made  r>n  this 
method  is  that  it  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  but  the  quality  of  its  work  is  no 
better  than,  if  as  good  as,  the  hand  broom. 
In  a  recent  test  of  these  machines  we  found 
they  did  about  42,000  square  yards  per  ma- 
chine per  day.  Rain  is  the  street  cleaner's 
friend,  and  all  know  that  after  a  good  hard 
pour  the  pavement  conditions  are  good. 
Water  is  just  as  necessary  at  times  on  the 
street  as  on  the  kitchen  floor,  but  water 
must  be  applied  in  a  scrubbing  efifect. 
Sprinkling  is  of  no  avail.     It  lays  the  dust 
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and  gives  temporary  relief, 
but  the  general  effect  is 
bad.  It  makes  mud,  which 
later  returns  to  the  dust 
stage,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
makeshift  '  of  the  worst 
kind,  specifically  because 
the  real  need  of  water  is 
for  removing  the  filth,  not 
for  retaining  it.  This 
method  is  termed  by  the 
English  as  "swilling."  I 
heartily  approve  of  this 
epithet  with  an  American 
translation. 

Hose   Flushing    vs.  High- 
Pressure   Flushing 

Hose  flushing  is  the  elemental  method  of 
using  water  under  pressure,  but  fails  of 
effective  work  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
stream  cannot  be  applied  at  the  proper 
angle.  Water,  to  be  effective,  should  be 
applied  with  a  chisel  effect,  and  men  can- 
not continue  to  stoop  to  the  right  position 
for  such  application  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  wear  on  the  hose  being  dragged  about 
on  the  gritty  pavement  is  great  and  there- 
fore costly.  Water  is  invariably  used  in  ex- 
cessive quantities.  We  made  a  test  of  this 
method  and  found  we  could  do  but  26,000 
square  yards  per  day  per  gang  of  three  men, 
and  we  used  upwards  of  1,600  gallons  of 
water  per  thousand  square  yards. 

The  high-pressure  flushing  machine — 
which  is  a  tank  of  water  such  as  the 
sprinkler,  except  that  in  the  introduction  o£ 
water  air  is  compressed  by  the  hydrant 
pressure,  which  air  is  stored  in  a  specially 
devised  chamber,  later  to  be  released  and 
give  a  force  to  the  outgoing  stream — is  an 
immense  improvement  over  the  hose  flush- 
ing method.  The  nozzle  of  this  machine  is 
so  designed  as  to  deliver  water  in  a  chisel 
shape,  having  an  aperture  which  is  broad 
and  only  slightly  open.  The  water  is 
thrown  upon  the  pavement  at  the  proper 
angle  and  an  adjustment  of  the  nozzle  can 
be  made  to  permit  of  a  change  of  angle  as 
necessity  arises.  The  pressure  behind  the 
stream  is  slightly  less  than  the  hydrant 
pressure  and  reduces  gradually.  This  re- 
duction of  pressure  is  one  bad  feature,  and 
when  about  10  pounds  pressure  is  reached 
effective  work  stops,  which  does,  not  permit 
of  the  use  of  all  the  water  in  the  barrel. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  there  has  been  de- 
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vised  an  attachment  consisting  of  a  gasoline 
engine  and  rotary  pump,  and  these  do  away 
with  the  compressed  air  feature  and  give  a 
positive  pressure  to  each  unit  of  water  de- 
livered. When  this  engine  and  pump  attach- 
ment are  so  constructed  and  operated  as  to 
be  "fool  proof,"  then  will  be  a  decided  step 
ahead  in  flushing  practice.  By  a  test  made 
by  us  we  found  that  these  flushing  machines 
will  clean  about  30,000  square  yards  per 
machine  per  eight-hour  day,  with  the  use  of 
an  average  of  400  gallons  of  water  per 
thousand  square  yards. 

The  machine  squeegee  is  of  value  in  the 
work,  but  is  limited  in  use  to  smooth  pave- 
ments. It  consists  of  a  tank  of  water  from 
which  the  water  is  fed  to  a  perforated  pipe 
in  the  front  of  the  machine,  and  attached  to 
the  rear  there  is  a  spiral  rubber  scrubber 
which  revolves  and  gives  the  effect  which 
the  old-fashioned  window  squeegee  gave  in 
cleaning  the  glass.  The  delivery  of  water 
in  these  machines  being  so  close  to  the 
scrubbing,  the  effect  is  not  so  good  as  where 
the  water  has  time  to  loosen  the  filth  be- 
fore the  scrubber  operates.  The  drawback, 
however,  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  a 
sprinkling  cart  sufficiently  in  advance  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  water  action.  We 
found  these  machines  will  clean  about 
51,000  square  yards  per  machine  per  day, 
with  the  use  of  about  175  gallons  of  water 
per  1,000  square  yards.  In  Washington  they 
used  a  sprinkling  cart  in  advance  and  got 
65,000  square  yards  per  machine  per  day. 

Mechanical  'Pick-Up  Sweepers 

Against  the  use  of  water  machines  in 
street  cleaning,  we  find  arguments  based  on 
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the  scarcity  of  the  water  supply,  the  dam- 
age done  to  sewers  by  the  introduction  of 
large  amounts  of  filth,  the  high  cost  of  re- 
moval of  the  filth  from  catch  basins,  and  the 
bad  effect  of  the  scouring  on  pavement 
topping  and  the  joints  of  block  pavements. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
these  criticisms  are  ex- 
aggerated and  made  for 
more  or  less  prejudicial 
purposes.  There  is  no 
reason  for  sending  the 
bulk  of  the  filth  into  the 
catch  basins  or  the  sew- 
ers, and  if  a  pavement  top 
or  the  joints  will  not 
stand  the  scouring,  it 
argues  that  the  pavement 
is  not  properly  laid  or 
the  joints  properly  filled. 
However,  there  is  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  dry 
cleaning,  emphasized  by 
the  development  of 
vacuum  cleaning  in  the 
household.  We  are  test- 
ing two  mechanical  pick- 
up sweepers,  which  seem 
to  have  sufficient  merit 
to  warrant  a  thorough 
study,  but  are  not  yet  ready  to  give  out 
data  or  to  approve  unconditionally. 

One,  the  Emerson  machine,  is  an  auto- 


it  into  the  body  of  the  machine.  The  con- 
veyor is  boxed  in  and  a  fan  in  the  body  of 
the  machine  draws  in  the  dusty  air,  so  that 
the  operation  is  without  nuisance. 

The    other,    the    Merritt    machine,    is    a 
horse-drawn  vehicle  with  a  broom  and  con- 
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veyor  at  the  rear,  much  the  same  as  the 
Emerson,  but  with  two  beveled  brooms  be- 
tween the  wheels  which  sweep  outside  of 


THE  MERRITT    STREET-CLEANING    MACHINE 


mobile  which  has  at  the  rear  a  broom  op- 
erating towards  the  front,  which  deposits 
the  material  upon  a  conveyor  which  carries 


the  wheel  base  and  deliver  the  stroke  to  the 
center  for  the  rear  broom  to  pick  up.  This 
machine  has  a  turntable  just  forward  of  the 
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conveyor,  upon  which  are  set  eight  cans. 
The  conveyor  delivers  to  two  hoppers, 
through  which  the  material  is  fed  into  cans, 
and  when  these  two  are  filled  the  turntable 
is  operated  and  two  others  placed  under  the 
hoppers.  When  all  eight  are  filled,  the  cans 
are  placed  on  the  curb  for  the  collector  and 
eight  empty  ones  substituted.  This  can 
feature  appeals  to  me  as  saving  the  cost  of 
carting  by  the  use  of  a  cheaper  vehicle. 

We  have  seen,  but  not  tested,  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  which  is  made  in  Indianapolis, 
called  the  Furnas  Pneumatic  Street  Clean- 
ing Machine.  From  a  cursory  examination 
of  its  work  I  am  convinced  that  it  has 
brought  the  vacuum  cleaning  principle  to  a 
practical  and  valuable  application. 


The   Street-Cleaning   System  of  the   Future 

The  foregoing  are  the  methods  which  we 
have  tried,  and  I  submit  that,  taking  into 
consideration  all  of  our  conditions,  the  sys- 
tem of  cleaning  of  the  future  should  be: 

Dry  cleaning  at  night,  with  periodical 
water  cleaning  as  often  as  necessary;  hand 
work  in  the  day  time  to  keep  the  street 
sightly.  By  a  careful  arrangement  of  the 
system,  a  few  machines  of  both  dry  and  wet 
type  may  be  maneuvered  to  cover  larger 
areas,  and  both  types  be  in  continuous  ser- 
vice. The  result  should  be  perfectly  clean 
streets,  freedom  from  dust,  and  a  general 
appearance  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  the 
civic  pride. 


Disposal  of  City  Refuse 

By   Rudolph  Hering,   D.  Sc. 

Consulting  Engineer 


City  refuse  consists  of  garbage,  rubbish 
and  ashes,  as  well  as  dead  animals,  night 
soil,  manure,  and  street  sweepings. 

Public  hygiene  demands  that  all  classes 
of  city  refuse  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
to  prevent  disease  and  nuisance.  Public 
economy  demands  that  this  be  done  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  community.  A  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  problem  re- 
quires, first,  a  careful  analysis  of  each  class 
of  refuse  with  respect  to  its  liability  to 
transmit  disease  and  cause  nuisance,  and 
second,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical means  available  for  collecting  and  dis- 
posing of  all  the  refuse  in  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  manner. 

Sanitary  Aspects. — Available  methods  of 
refuse  disposal  include  dumping  on  land, 
burial  or  plowing  into  the  ground,  feeding 
to  pigs,  reduction  and  incineration.  Dump- 
ing of  mixed  refuse  can  be  made  sanitary 
only  by  continuous  careful  supervision. 
Burial  or  plowing  into  the  ground  may  be 
applied  with  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of 
refuse  except  ashes  and  rubbish.  Feeding 
to  pigs,  as  well  as  the  reduction  treatment, 
can  be  used  only  for  the  disposal  of  gar- 
bage, thus  leaving  the  other  classes  of 
refuse  unprovided  for,  other  means  being 
necessary  for  their  proper  disposition.     In- 

*  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  International 
Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography. 


cineration  is  a  sanitary  means  of  disposal 
for  all  classes  of  refuse  without  exception. 

Financial  Aspects. — Selection  of  the  most 
suitable  process  of  refuse  disposal  for  any 
particular  municipality  is  influenced  by 
local  conditions  and  is  controlled  largely  by 
the  cost  of  carrying  it  out.  Consideration 
of  the  financial  aspects  must  include  cost 
of  collection  and  transportation  as  well  as 
cost  of  ultimate  disposal.  The  cost  of  col- 
lection, in  turn,  varies  greatly  with  the  fre- 
quency and  character  of  the  collection  as 
determined  by  the  necessities  of  final  dis- 
posal of  each  class  of  refuse. 

To  ascertain  the  true  cost  to  the  com- 
munity of  a  complete  system  of  refuse  dis- 
posal it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  annual 
cost  of  collection  from  the  house  or  point 
of  origin,  and  delivery  to  the  point  of  final 
disposal,  together  with  the  annual  cost  of 
the  treatment  itself  and  of  the  disposition 
of  the  products.  This  annual  cost  should 
include  interest  on  investments  for  both 
collection  equipment  and  disposal  works,  a 
proper  percentage  for  depreciation  and  re- 
pairs, and  the  entire  operating  expenses. 
On  the  other  hand,  credit  should  be  given 
for  revenue  derived  from  the  disposition  of 
the  products  obtained  from  the  disposal  of 
the  refuse,  as  well  as  for  the  sanitary  ad- 
vantages gained. 


Some  Legal  Notes  of  General  Interest 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street 


Water  Company's  Duty 
to  Furnish  Service  Pipe 

A. franchise  clause  requiring  a  water 
company  to  furnish  water  to  consumers  at 
fixed  rates,  is  held,  by  the  Washington 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Cleveland  vs. 
Maiden  Water  Works  Company,  125 
Pacific  Reporter  769,  to  require  the  com- 
pany to  furnish  the  necessary  service  pipe 
between  its  main  and  the  abutting  lot  line. 

Obstructions  in  Streets 

In  the  case  of  Woodruff  vs.  City  of 
Florence,  59  Southern  Reporter  435,  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  right 
of  a  property  owner  to  enjoin  a  neighbor 
from  maintaining  wagon  scales  in  an 
abutting  street  in  such  manner  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  former's  use  of  his  property, 
but  denies  liability  of  the  city  to  the 
aggrieved  owner  on  account  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  the 
city  licensed  the  scales  to  be  so  used  as  to 
constitute  a  nuisance. 

Regulation  of  Moving  Picture  Shows 

A  license  fee  of  $200  annually,  imposed 
upon  moving  picture  theaters  by  a  village 
of  1,000  inhabitants,  is  held  by  the  Minne- 
sota Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Higgins  vs.  Lacroix,  137  Northwestern  Re- 
porter 417,  not  to  be  so  excessive  as  to 
disclose  a  purpose  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties to  tax  such  enterprises  for  revenue 
purposes  only,  or  to  prohibit  their  opera- 
tion. The  fact  that  a  moving  picture  show 
is  apt  to  require  considerable  police  sur- 
veillance is  stated  by  the  court  as  a  ground 
justifying  the  regulation. 

Control  of  Livery  Stables 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Carolina  is  authority  for  the  pro- 
position that,  while  cities  can  exercise  such 
powers  only  as  are  expressly  granted  by  the 
legislature  or  result  by  necessary  irnplica- 
tion  from  conferred  authority,  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  opening  and  operation   of 
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livery  stables  at  new  locations,  without  first 
obtaining  permission,  and  providing  that,  in 
considering  an  application  for  such  license 
proximity  to  populous  residence  neighbor- 
hoods, etc.,  shall  be  considered,  is  a  valid 
exercise  of  power  under  a  statute  authoriz- 
ing health  and  police  regulations.  This 
rule,  it  is  decided,  is  not  affected  because 
the  city  intended  to  prevent  construction  of 
a  particular  stable,  the  ordinance  being 
general  in  its  operation.  The  court's  opin- 
ion, which  sets  forth  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance,  is  reported  in  full  at  page  687, 
75  Southeastern  Reporter,  under  the  title 
Douglas  vs.  City  Council  of  Greenville. 

4.     4. 

Validity  of  Billboard  Ordinances 

It  was  lately  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Orange  County,  New  York,  that  an  or- 
dinance of  the  City  of  Newburgh  is  invalid 
so  far  as  it  prohibits  maintenance  of  bill- 
boards not  constructed  of  metal.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Tompkins  held  that  the  possibility  of 
fire  being  communicated  by  a  wooden  bill- 
board is  too  remote  to  afford  ground  for 
sustaining  such  a  regulation.  He  decided, 
however,  in  the  same  case.  Standard  Bill 
Posting  Company  vs.  City  of  Newburgh, 
137  New  York  Supplement  186,  that  the 
ordinance  is  valid  so  far  as  it  prohibits  erec- 
tion of  billboards  more  than  five  feet  high 
without  a  permit  from  the  common  council. 

Right  to  Compel  Railroad  Company 
to  Construct  Viaduct 

An  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Omaha, 
which  requires  a  railroad  company  to  build 
a  viaduct  on  a  street  over  its  tracks,  pre- 
scribing the  materials,  strength  and  dimen- 
sions thereof,  is  upheld  by  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company  vs.  City  of 
Omaha,  197  Federal  Reporter  516,  though 
the  ordinance  requires  the  viaduct  to  be  of 
sufficient  width  and  strength  to  carry  the 
traffic  of  a  street  railroad,  without  compel- 
ing  the  street  railroad  company  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost. 
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Restriction  of  Industrial  Locations 

A  Los  Angeles  ordinance,  which  pro- 
hibits operation  of  stone  crushers,  rolling 
mills,  machine  shops,  planing  mills,  wood 
yards,  laundries  and  lumber  yards  within  a 
prescribed  residence  district,  is  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  city's  power,  according  to 
a  late  decision  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Montgomery, 
125  Pacific  Reporter  1070. 

-h     * 
Municipcil  Control  Over  Factory  Locations 

A  regulation  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  pro- 
hibiting the  operation  of  any  factory 
within  200  yards  of  Tower  Grove  Park  has 
been  held  void  as  constituting  an  unrea- 
sonable interference  in  the  use  of  private 
property.  This  decision  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  the   Missouri   Supreme   Court 


in  the  case  of  City  of  St.  Louis  vs.  Drei- 
soerner,  147  Southwestern  Reporter  988. 
The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
opinion: 

"The  police  power  is  a  necessary  and  whole- 
some faculty  of  municipal  government ;  but  it 
only  extends  to  the  regulation  of  employments 
prejudicial  to  the  public  safety,  health,  morals 
and  good  government  of  the  citizenry,  and  it 
'ends  where  those  public  interests  are  not  bene- 
ficially served  thereby.'  It  cannot  sanction  the 
confiscation  of  private  property  for  esthetic 
purposes.  It  was  not  shown  in  this  case  that 
there  was  any  status  of  affairs  in  St.  Louis 
which  demanded  the  inclusion  within  this  or- 
dinance of  a  prohibition  against  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  'manufacturing  plant  of  whatsoever 
size,  wherein  machinery  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever shall  be  maintained  or  operated  by  means 
of  steam,  electricity,  gas  or  other  motive 
power,  in  any  building,  or  any  lot  of  ground 
within  six  hundred  feet  of  Tower  Grove 
Park.' " 


How  Proportional  Representation  Would 
Strengthen  the  City  Manager  Plan 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

As  the  radical  change  of  city  charters 
continues  to  go  on  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  the  so-called  "city  manager  plan" 
associated  with  the  names  of  Lockport, 
New  York,  and  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  is 
receiving  from  municipal  reformers  in- 
creasing attention,  I  should  like  to  put  be- 
fore your  readers  what  seems  to  me  the 
best  basis  for  the  "city  manager  plan." 

The  advocates  of  this  plan  are  quite  right 
in  their  fundamental  idea  that  the  chief 
administrative  officials  of  a  city  should  be 
professionals,  experienced  experts,  and 
that  therefore  they  should  be  appointed  by 
a  body  like  the  commission  or  council, 
which  is  in  a  position  to  pass  intelligently 
on  the  qualfications  of  applicants  for  the 
positions  and  on  the  work  of  the  incum- 
bents. It  is  hardly  open  to  question  that 
imless  such  officials  are  appointed  by  a 
single  person  or  by  a  small  body,  rather 
than  elected  at  the  polls,  and  unless  they 
are  retained  in  office  indefinitely  so  long  as 
they  satisfy  the  appointing  person  or  body, 
they  cannot  be  on  a  professional  basis,  and 
the  highest  efficiency  cannot  be  expected  of 
them. 

The  whole  body  of  voters  is,  it  is  true. 


not  only  the  most  competent  body  but  the 
only  body  to  express  the  people's  composite 
will  and  to  select  the  true  representatives 
of  that  will.  But,  except  in  a  small  com- 
munity such  as  a  village  or  small  town,  the 
whole  body  of  voters  is  by  no  means  com- 
petent, for  obvious  reasons  which  the 
most  ardent  democrat  may  consistently 
recognize,  to  determine  whether  Brown  or 
Jones  is  the  better  qualified  man  for  con- 
troller of  finances,  or  whether  Smith  has 
or  has  not  proved  himself  competent  as 
chief  of  the  department  of  public  build- 
ings and  property.  In  a  great  community 
the  popular  election  of  administrative 
officials  is  democratic  in  appearance  only : 
in  fact,  it  means  an  inefficiency  of  admin- 
istration which  the  people  do  not  really 
want.  Real  democracy  is  government  in 
accordance  with  the  people's  will,  not  the 
specious  semblance  of  such  government. 

But  how  are  we  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  commission  or  council  that  can 
be  trusted  to  appoint  and,  at  its  pleasure, 
to  remove  the  one  or  more  chief  adminis- 
trative officials  of  a  city?  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  problem  of  city  government 
the  moment  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  appointive. 
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This  difficulty  neither  the  Lockport  pro- 
posal nor  the  Sumter  charter  has  met 
quite  satisfactorily.  Both  of  these  plans 
provide  for  the  election  of  the  commissions 
by  the  "block  vote,"  that  is,  by  a  ballot  on 
which  the  elector  is  allowed  to  vote  for  as 
many  commissioners  as  are  to  be  elected. 
This  means  that  all  the  commissioners  may 
be  elected  by  one  group  of  voters  who  con- 
stitute a  mere  plurality  of  the  electorate. 
A  council  elected  thus  does  not  represent 
truly  the  will  of  the  whole  electorate.  It 
is  not,  in  other  w^ords,  truly  representa- 
tive. It  is,  therefore,  not  a  body  that  can 
be  safely  trusted  with  the  sweeping  pow- 
ers of  appointment  and  removal  necessary 
for  putting  the  purely  administrative  of- 
ficials on  the  professional  basis  explained 
and  advocated  above. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  method  of  elect- 
ing a  commission  or  council  that  is  truly 
representative,  and  that  is  sure  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  real  leaders  of  the  several 
considerable  interest-groups  and  opinion- 
groups  of  a  city,  has  been  discovered  and 
has  been  put  into  practice  with  success  in 
several  parts  of.  the  world,  notably  for  the 
election  of  the  councils  of  Johannesburg 
and  Pretoria.  Under  this  method  the  con- 
stituency of  a  member,  instead  of  being 
defined  geographically  as  a  ward  or  other 
section  of  the  city,  is  made  up  of  a  unani- 
mous group  of  the  member's  supporters 
sufficient  in  number  to  deserve  one  repre- 
sentative. Each  constituency  is  made  up, 
not  before  the  ballots  are  cast,  but  when 
they  are  counted,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  voters  as  expsessed  on  them. 

The  unanimous  constituency  feature  of 
this  method  of  election  involves  another 
feature  hardly  less  important.  This  is 
preferential  voting.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  a  ballot  that  allows  no  alternative  choices 
that  we  seldom  realize  that  it  is  nothing 
but  this  restriction  of  the  expression  of  the 
voters'  will  under  the  different  conditions 
that  may  be  found  to  exist  when  the  ballots 
are  counted  which  makes  necessary  our 
whole  primary  system  and  gives  undue 
power  lin  politics  to  those  who  determine 
nominations.  Moreover,  if  alternative 
choices  are  not  provided  for  on  the  ballot, 
there  is  no  telling  how  large  a  percentage 
of  the  voters,  instead  of  voting  for  the 
person  they  prefer  above  all  others,  give 
up  the  idea  of  voting  for  him  for  fear  of 
"wasting  their  votes,"  and  reluctantly  vote 
for   somebody   who   "has   some   chance  of 


election."  It  is  not  until  we  allow  the 
voter  to  express  his  will  under  the  various 
circumstances  that  may  be  found  present, 
and  then  make  up  the  constituencies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  voters  as  thus 
fully  expressed,  that  we  are  sure  of  making 
the  council  truly  representative  of  the 
popular  will  and  of  having  it  composed  of 
the  genuine  leaders  of  public  opinion. 

The  practical  difficulties  presented  by  this 
system  are  often  greatly  exaggerated  by 
those  who  only  half  understand  it.  The 
making  up  of  the  constituencies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  preferential  choices  as  ex- 
pressed on  the  ballots  cannot,  it  is  true,  be 
carried  out  in  the  precincts :  the  ballots  must 
be  carried  to  a  central  office  for  scrutiny. 
In  a  large  city,  moreover,  this  work  would 
require  a  large  hall,  a  considerable  force  of 
clerks,  an  expert  chief  election  officer,  and 
one  or  two  days'  time.  All  this,  however, 
involves  far  less  trouble  and  expense  than 
is  involved  in  the  primary  elections  which 
the  new  system  entirely  eliminates.  And 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  voter  him- 
self the  system  involves,  fortunately,  no 
difficulty  whatever.  In  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria,  cities  in  both  of  which  the  elec- 
torate is  composed  of  several  nationalities 
and  conditions  are  very  unfavorable,  the 
number  of  papers  spoiled  on  account  of  the 
preferential  ballot  is  inconsiderable.  The 
acting  town  clerk  of  Pretoria  wrote  me  in 
May  of  the  present  year  as  follows:  "The 
system  of  proportional  representation  has 
given  general  satisfaction  in  Pretoria,  and 
I  know  of  no  movement  on  foot  to  go  back 
to  the  single  member  district." 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  municipal  re- 
formers will  give  due  attention  to  this  sys- 
tem of  securing  a  truly  representative  city 
council.  Once  you  have  a  truly  representa- 
tive council,  you  are  sure  of  democracy,  not 
only  in  semblance  but  in  very  truth,  and 
you  have  made  the  way  clear  also  for  the 
highest  efficiency  in  the  administrative  de- 
partment of  government. 

If  your  readers  are  interested  in  this 
plan  of  government  I  should  be  glad  to 
explain  in  a  separate  article  the  ballots  and 
the  rules  by  which  the  constituencies  are 
made  up  from  them.  I  should  also  be  very 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  which  your 
readers  may  address  to  me. 

C.    G.    HOAG, 

Secretary-  Treasurer  for  the  United  States 
American  Proportional  Representation  League. 
IIaverford,  Pa.,  October  21,  1912. 


CIVIC  WORK  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


Children's  Leagues  of  Good  Citizenship 

By  Mrs.   George  Zimmerman 


To  recommend  a  working  plan  for 
clubs  wishing  to  organize  children's 
leagues  of  good  citizenship  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  proiblems  solved  by  the 
Civic  Department  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  Many  earnest, 
tactful  women  have  desired  to  undertake 
the  work  and  have  inquired  for  suggestions 
and  helps.  The  existence  of  such  well- 
equipped  workers  was  the  most  important 
point  in  the  initiation  of  the  undertaking, 
for,  as  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  of  Phila- 
delphia, says  in  writing  of  children's 
leagues:  "Upon  the  ability  and  the  un- 
selfish wisdom  of  the  women  who  direct 
them  the  permanent  success  of  the  move- 
ment must  depend." 

The  leaders  in  this  work  believe  that  the 
leagues  must  be  organized  by  local  club 
women  and  supervised  by  them,  so  that  as 
little  responsibility  as  possible  need  be 
placed  upon  teachers  already  heavily  bur- 
dened. A  working  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  leagues  of  good  citizen- 
ship has  been  prepared  for  the  Civic  De- 
partment of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  by  Miss  Frances  A.  Wister, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Exten- 
sion of  Good  Citizenship  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Civic  Club,  and  was  issued  by  the  De- 
partment, just  before  the  recent  biennial 
meeting,  as  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages. 
This  contains  also  an  exposition  of  the  part 
which  children  may  take  in.  the  improve- 
ment of  their  city,  and  many  suggestions 
for  stimulating  interest. 

Leagues  of  Good  Citizenship  have  been 

*  One  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  Mrs. 
Zimmerman's  recent  chairmanship  of  the  Civic  De- 
partment of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  was  the  introduction  in  the  Federation  of  the 
successful  form  of  organization  and  working  plan  for 
children's  leagues  of  good  citizenship  set  forth  in  the 
pamphlet  here  reviewed.  Mrs.  Zimmerman  has  given 
the  matter  much  time  and  attention,  and  in  issuing 
the  little  pamphlet  has  done  a  great  service  to  civic 
workers  throughout  the  country.  She  has  placed 
copies  at  the  disposal  of  The  American  City,  which 
our  readers  can  obtain  without  charge. — The  Editors. 


successfully  carried  on  in  Philadelphia  for 
fifteen  years  as  well  as  in  many  other 
Pennsylvania  cities  and  towns,  notably 
Harrisburg.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
leagues  have  the  best  form  of  organization 
and  the  most  efficient  working  plan  now 
employed  by  any  children's  civic  leagues  in 
the  country,  and  it  has  been  a  great  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  present  this  plan  to 
the  civic  workers  of  the  federated  clubs. 
In  sending  out  the  pamphlet,  it  has  been 
found  helpful  to  include  "The  Good  Citi- 
zen's Catechism,"  prepared  by  The  Ameri- 
can City. 

The  Leagues  of  Good  Citizenship  in  the 
Philadelphia  schools  are  conducted  with  the 
permission  of  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion by  the  Civic  Club  Committee  oh  the 
Extension  of  Good  Citizenship.  There  are 
now  27  of  these  Leagues.  Each  member 
of  the  Committee  has  charge  of  one  or 
more  school  branches.  The  meetings  in 
schools  consist  of  a  business  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  President  and  a  talk  of  per- 
haps ten  minutes  by  the  Civic  Club  member 
who  has  the  particular  branch  in  charge. 

To  quote  Miss  Wister: 

Some  Practical  Details  for    Use   in   Form- 
ing Leagues  of  Good  Citizenship 

The  method  of  establishing  Leagues  in 
schools  should  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  should 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  school  authorities  of 
the  city  or  town  to  introduce  the  League  of 
Good  Citizenship  into  schools. 

2.  To  this  consent,  however,  must  be  added 
that  of  the  Principal  of  the  school,  and  his  or 
her  hearty  cooperation  and  sympathy  with  the 
idea.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  no 
League  can  be  successful  if  the  attitude  of 
the  principal  is  one  of  opposition.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  extra  burdens 
from  being  placed  upon  teachers. 

3.  The  Chairman  should  personally  form 
each  new  Branch  and  be  present  at  at  least 
two  of  its  meetings.  She  should  also  visit 
League  meetings  occasionally  to  be  certain  that 
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the   members    of    the    Committee    thoroughly 
understand  its  ideals  and  principles. 

4.  It  is  most  important  that  a  Committee 
member  should  be  in  charge  of  the  League 
in  the  school  nearest  to  her  home.  This 
establishes  a  neighborly  feeling  and  enables 
many  busy  women  to  undertake  the  work  who 
would  otherwise  refuse  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  time  entailed  by  traveling  great  distances. 

5.  At  the  first  meeting  in  a  school  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  should  explain  the  ob- 
ject of  the  League  as  simply  as  possible,  as 
"league"  is  a  new  word  for  many  children. 
The  following  might  be  used : 

a.  State  that  this  is  a  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Good  Citizenship,  that  this 
meeting  will  be  held  every  month. 

b.  Explain  the  word  "league"  by  simple 
illustrations  of  Mother's  Coal  Clubs,  Sew- 
ing Clubs,  Dancing  Clubs,  Reading  Clubs, 
etc.,  where  people  come  together  for  a 
certain  object. 

c.  Explain  the  object  of  this  League  or 
Club,  which  is  to  help  us  to  become  good 
citizens. 

d.  Explain  what  a  citizen  and  a  good 
citizen  is.  A  definition  of  a  good  citizen 
might  be  as  follows : 

A  good  citizen  loves  his  city,  takes  an 

interest  in   it  and   does   his   duty   by  his 

city. 

This    talk    should    be    repeated    in    every 

League  each  year,  at  the  first  meeting  in  the 

autumn,  as  there  are  always  new  children. 

6.  Committee  members  in  their  talks  to 
branches  of  the  League  must  be  extremely 
careful  to  confine  themselves  to  such  topics 
as  conform  to  the  object  of  the  League.  A 
pretty  story  with  a  moral  is  not  adequate. 
The  civic  moral  must  be  pointed  out,  and  the 
story  applied  in  some  way  to  citizenship  or 
the  city. 

7.  Members  of  Leagues  should  never  be 
asked  to  pick  up  papers,  fruit  skins,  rubbish 
or  any  other  objects  lying  on  the  streets. 
Parents  rightfully  object  to  this  as  being 
dangerous  to  health. 

Constitution   of  the  League   of  Good 
Citizenship 

ARTICLE  I 
This  Association  shall  be  called  the  League 
of  Good  Citizenship  of  Philadelphia. 

ARTICLE  II 
The  object  of  this   Association  shall  be  to 
interest   the   children    of    the   City   of    Phila- 
delphia in   all  matters    relating  to  good   citi- 
zenship. 

By-laws  might  be  compiled  from  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

The  children  of  each  school  form  a  branch 
of  the  League  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
the  school. 

Each  school  has  a  General  President,  a 
Vice-President  and  a  Secretary.  There  is  also 
a  President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  for 
each  room  attending  the  League  meetings. 
Where  the  school  is   a   small   one,   the  Gen- 


eral President  conducts  the  meetings  and  the 
General  Secretary  reads  the  minutes  for  the 
entire  number  of  rooms  belonging  to  tl  e 
League.  First  grades  are  usually  omitted. 
Where  the  school  is  a  large  one  and  has  to  be 
divided  into  sections  there  is  a  General  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  for  each  floor;  or  if  the 
meeting  is  held  for  one  room  only  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  that  room  conduct  the 
meeting. 

Each  branch  holds  a  meeting  monthly  for 
twenty  minutes,  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
principal,  for  half  an  hour,  at  a  time  most 
convenient  to  the  principal.  It  is  usual  for  a 
special  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season  for  the  election  of  officers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  this 
League  to  refrain  from  throwing  paper,  bits 
of  fruit,  or  any  rubbish  whatever,  into  streets 
or  other  places;  to  refrain  from  injuring  or 
defacing  property  and  to  observe  the  city 
ordinances. 

The  general  officers  wear  gilt  metal  badges, 
the  others  white  metal  ones.  The  Philadel- 
phia badge  is  a  copy  of  the  city  seal  with 
"Philadelphia  League  of  Good  Citizenship" 
embossed  on  it. 

Members  of  the  League  are  asked  to  bring 
in  reports  or  newspaper  clippings  on  topics 
pertaining  to  the  city,  such  as  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department;  the 
opening  of  new  streets;  proposed  trolley  lines, 
subways,  etc.  The  older  members  may  report 
the  failure  of  ash  carts  to  observe  the  regu- 
lations as  to  carrying  away  ashes,  garbage, 
papers — new  health  laws,  etc. 

The  outline  of  the  order  of  business  at  a 
meeting  is  given,  also  the  rules,  which  are 
repeated  at  every  meeting.  There  are  also 
many  suggestions  for  talks  at  the  meetings, 
some  of  which  follow: 

I.  Talks  may  be  given  on  the  Rules,  one  at 
a  time,  with  stories  illustrating  them. 

a.  Illustrations  may  be  given  of  a  run- 
away caused  by  a  flying  piece  of  paper ; 
of  a  person  breaking  his  leg  by  slipping  on 
a  banana  skin. 

b.  The  meaning  of  rubbish  should  be 
explained.  Make  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
if  one-half  of  the  citizens  of  a  city  were 
street  cleaners,  and  the  other  half  spent 
its  time  throwing  paper,  fruit  and  rubbish 
into  the  streets  we  should  even  then  not 
have  a  clean  citv. 

c.  Property  should  be  understood  to  be 
something  belonging  to  somebody — walls, 
houses,  windows,  streets,  animals,  fences, 
pavements.  The  cMldren  should  be  asked 
what  is  the  most  valuable  property  a  city 
has — meaning  themselves.  Explain  that 
this  is  so  because  thev  will  be  the  future 
citizens  who  will  make  the  laws  of  the 
city  and  perhaps  take  part  in  its  govern- 
rrient. 

d.  Kindness  to  animals  can  be  dwelt 
upon  in  explaining  this  rule. 

e.  The  meaning  of  city  ordinances 
(laws)  should  be  made  clear,  taking  as  a 


Two  Scenes  from  the  "Street  Beautitul"  Film 
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THE    CHILDREN    SEEK  THE   COOPERATION    OF   THE   TENEMENT   OWNER  IN    MAKING 
THE    STREET    CLEAN    AND    HEALTHFUL 


THE   OWNER   OF  THE   TENEMENT  EXPLAINS   TO  THE  CIVIC  BETTERMENT    COMMITTEE 
WHAT  THE  CHILDREN  HAVE  DONE  FOR  THEIR  STREET  AND  THEIR  HOMES 
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parallel  the  rules  of  a  school,  and  men- 
tioning that  boys  and  girls  who  do  not 
obey  the  rules  of  a  school  will  never  obey 
the  laws  of  a  city. 

2.  Talks  may  be  given  on  "The  Foundation 
Stones  in  the  Character  of  a  Good  Citizen," 
such  as  truthfulness,  honesty,  kindness,  cour- 
age, self-respect,  cleanliness,  thrift,  etc.  A 
suggestion  for  a  talk  will  be  found  below. 

3.  For  older  members  come  talks  on  city 
government,  city  officials  and  their  duties, 
the  shield  or  motto  of  the  city. 

A  paper  called  "What  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia Does  for  Us  and  What  We  Can  Do  for 
the  City,"*  printed  by  the  Civic  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, may  be  procured  as  a  model,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Civics,  G.  F.  W.  C. 

The  Department  of  Civics  includes  in 
this  pamphlet  the  Mary  McDowell  Civic 
Creed  and  the  Oath  of  the  Athenian  Youth, 


•  Prepared  by  Miss  Wister.     Price  5  cents. 


with  the  distinct  understanding  that  mem- 
bers of  Leagues  of  Good  Citizenship  are 
never  required  to  make  pledges. 

To  The  American  City  thanks  are  due 
for  suggesting  the  value  of  pictures  in  civic 
betterment  work.  The  new  motion  picture 
film,  entitled  "The  Street  Beautiful,"  re- 
cently gotten  out  by  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Civic  Department,  is  an 
important  aid.  It  may  be  secured  through 
local  managers  of  motion  picture  shows, 
and  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the 
children  of  the  Leagues  to  see  these  pic- 
tures. It  is  a  child's  story  of  the  best  class, 
well  played  and  photographically  beautiful, 
making  clear  and  attractive  the  work  which 
children  may  do  for  their  cities. 


Raising  and  Spending  Money  for  Village 

Improvements 


The  ways  of  raising  money  used  by  our 
Village  Improvement  Society  have  been 
many  and  varied.  Whenever  we  hear  or 
read  of  something  new  or  novel,  we  try  it, 
generally  with  considerable  success.  In  the 
first  five  years  of  our  existence  as  a  society 
we  earned  $6,084,  which,  in  a  village  of  be- 
tween 900  and  1,000  inhabitants,  means  that 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work  was  put  into  the 
task.  For  three  successive  years  we  held 
a  fair  or  bazaar  just  before  the  holidays. 
One  year  the  proceeds  were  given  to  the 
Public  Library,  and  for  several  years  we 
have  undertaken  the  work  of  providing  the 
library  with  magazines. 

We  have  served  meals  in  a  tent  at  the 
County  Fair,  which  is  held  some  seven  miles 
from  our  village.  We  own  a  tent  and 
dishes,  and  when  there  is  much  hard  work 
to  be  done  we  hire  extra  help.  These  are  by 
no  means  the  only  things  we  have  under- 
taken in  this  way.  One  rather  novel  idea,  I 
think,  has  been  to  serve  a  warm  lunch  on 
the  evening  of  election  day  to  those  who 
were  waiting  the  news  of  the  returns.  We 
have  given  all  kinds  of  entertainments,  even 
including  a  ladies'  minstrel  show.  For  sev- 
eral years  we  maintained  a  lecture  course, 
by  which  means  we  were  able  to  give  our 
local  residents  lectures  which  perhaps  they 
could  not  hear  in  any  other  way. 

Our  regular  work  each  year  consists  of 
the  care  of  the  park,  which  is  our  special 


pet,  as  it  was  through  our  work  that  it  was 
gained  as  a  breathing  spot  in  the  center  of 
the  village.  There  is  also  a  small  park 
which  was  formerly  cared  for  in  a  spas- 
modic sort  of  way  by  the  nearby  residents. 
This  we  now  look  out  for,  hiring  a  man  by 
the  season  to  care  for  the  grounds  and  to 
keep  them  trim  and  tidy.  At  our  expense 
he  also  cares  for  the  grounds  around  the 
railroad  station,  evens  the  turf  on  every 
street  in  the  village  and  keeps  the  streets 
raked  clean  throughout  the  business  section. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  place  flowers  in 
the  parks  and  in  the  grounds  near  the  rail- 
road station,  but  we  are  gradually  replacing 
these  by  hardy  bulbs.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
first  things  which  we  looked  out  for  was  to 
place  receptacles  for  waste  paper  and  other 
rubbish  in  conspicuous  places  about  the 
village. 

The  work  of  pruning  the  shade  trees  and 
keeping  them  symmetrical  and  in  good  con- 
dition is  also  carefully  done  under  our  di- 
rection. 

Our  village  has  recently  erected  a  $30,000 
school  building,  toward  which  our  Improve- 
ment Society  helped  materially,  furnishing: 
the  teachers'  desks  throughout,  installing 
electric  light  fixtures,  etc.,  thus  helping  to 
lighten  the  heavy  tax  that  so  expensive  a 
building  incurred  in  so  small  a  corporation. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Greenwood. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
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The  editors  are  glad  to  receive  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department 
from  municipal  officials,  water  works  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  manufacturers  or 
others  having  interesting  information  on  water  supply  subjects. 

A  Municipal  Water  Conservation  Exhibit 

By   H.   W.   Benjamin 

Bureau  of  Water,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Philadelphia 


THE  City  of  Philadelphia  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  public  educational  cam- 
paign to  teach  its  citizens  the  econo- 
mical use  of  water.  To  do  this  more  ef- 
fectively, Director  Morris  L.  Cooke  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  conceived  the 
idea  of  holding  in  the  courtyard  of  City 
Hall,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  such 
a  purpose,  an  exhibit  which  would  show 
every  phase  of  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  water  in  Philadelphia. 


In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  courtyard 
of  City  Hall,  therefore,  have  been  erected 
artistic  booths  in  which  are  placed  on  view 
exhibits  by  the  eleven  different  meter  com- 
panies whose  meters  are  acceptable  to  the 
Bureau  of  Water,  and  various  plumbing 
fixtures  and  devices  the  use  of  which  it  is 
understood  will  economize  water  consump- 
tion. There  are  twenty-nine  separate  ex- 
hibits all  told.  In  the  foreground  in  the 
octagonal  booth  is  the  official  exhibit  of  the 


THE    MUNICIPAL    WATER    CONSERVATION    EXHIBIT   IN   THE   COURTYARD  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA   CITY   HALL 
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Bureau  of  Water,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 
Here  is  shown  a  history 
of  the  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  municipal  water 
in  Philadelphia,  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of 
charts,  which  are  so  pre- 
pared that  every  citizen 
may  be  able  to  understand 
them  perfectly. 

The  whole  affair  is  not 
of  a  technical  nature,  but 
is  arranged  to  bring  the 
matter  of  water  conserva- 
tion to  the  attention  of 
every  business  man  and 
householder  in  the  city. 

The  special  opening  of  the  exhibit  oc- 
curred Saturday  evening,  October  5th,  and 
7t  will  be  kept  open  daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, thereafter  for  one  month.  Every 
detail  of  the  exhibit  carries  its  message  to 
the  observer  that  water  in  Philadelphia 
must  be  saved;  that  is  to  say,  the  Water 
Bureau  advocates  the  lavish  use  of  water 
when  necessary  but  seeks  to  show  that 
reckless  waste  is  not  only  expensive  to  the 
consumer,  but  will  seriously  impair  the 
value  of  the  water  supply,  both  from  a 
financial  as  well  as  hygienic  standpoint. 

Statistics  show  that  Philadelphia,  the 
ninth  city  of  the  world  in  population, 
stands  at  the  head  in  this  country  in  the 
prodigal  use  of  water.     Each  twenty-four 
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A  STRIKING  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  WATER  CONSERVATION 
The  amount  of  water  in  the  first  three  of  the  tubs  shows  the  number  of 
gallons  furnished  daily  to  each  person  in  New  York,  Milwaukee  and  Boston, 
respectively;  the  fourth  tubful  shows  the  maximum  amount  of  water  needed 
by  each  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia  daily,  while  the  fifth  tubful  shows  the 
average  amount  actually  consumed  daily  in  that  city.  The  running  fauceis 
over  the  tubs  show  how  thin  a  stream  may  cause  an  enormovis  daily  waste 
of  water 

hours  there  is  a  draught  on  the  pumping 
plants  per  capita  of  210  gallons,  while 
similar  figures  for  New  York  show  103 
gallons,  Boston  124  gallons,  Cleveland  104 
gallons,  St.  Louis  118  gallons,  Milwaukee 
III  gallons,  Baltimore  115  gallons  and  Cin- 
cinnati 128  gallons. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  is 
that  made  by  the  Philadelphia   Fire  Pre- 
vention  Commission.     This   consists   of   a 
model    sprinkler    for    factory   use,   and   its 
workings  are  shown  in  a  glass  house,  where 
is  seen  a  miniature  fire  being  quenched  by 
this  automatic  device.     It  is  estimated  that 
I  per  cent  of  the  total  water  consumed  in 
Philadelphia,    or    one    billion    gallons    per 
year,   is  used  for  the  quenching  of   fires, 
and    a   conservative    esti- 
mate also  points  out  that 
90  per  cent  of  this  amount 
could    be    saved    by    the 
installation      of      proper 
sprinkling  devices. 

Other  ways  in  which 
water  is  wasted  in  Phila- 
delphia are:  (i)  Leakage 
in  plumbing  fixtures,  (2) 
leaking  of  water  mains 
and  service  pipes,  (3) 
faucets  left  open  to  ob- 
tain cool  water  for  drink- 
ing, (4)  faucets  left  open 
to  keep  the  water  from 
freezing  in  winter,  (5) 
water  kept  continuously 
running  in  closets,  (6) 
water  carelessly  left  run- 
ning in  kitchen  sinks  by 
servants  and  other  people. 
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(7)  water  wasted  in  over-sprinkling  of 
lawns  and  excessive  watering  of  sidewalks. 
Mayor  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia  has 
appointed  a  Citizens'  Public  Committee  to 
have  sole  charge  of  the  exhibit  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Director  Cooke  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  Chief  Davis  and 
other  officials  of  the  Water  Bureau.  The 
Committee  consists  of  the  following  well- 
known  citizens  of  Philadelphia: 

J.  W.  Ledoux,  chief  engineer,  American 
Pipe  &  Construction  Company. 

Powell  Evans,  authority  on  fire  waste,  Mer- 
chant &  Evans  Company. 

John  G.  Fleck,  President,  Plumbing  Supply 
Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Frank  Miles  Day,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Civic  Club. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  President,  Home  and 
School  League. 

Miss  F.  Arline  Tryon,  prominent  civic 
worker. 

J.  Harvey  Borton,  general  manager,  Haines 
Jones  &  Cadbury  Company. 

Chas.  W.  Masland,  manufacturer  of  carpets. 

H.  W.  Benjamin,  Bureau  of  Water,  Chair- 
man and  Secretary. 

4.     ^ 

A  State  Wide  Campaign  for  Water 
Conservation  in  Pennsylvania 

The  recently  organized  Water  Conserva- 
tion Association  of  Pennsylvania  is  en- 
gaged in  an  active  state-wide  educational 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
people  of  the  great  asset  that  is  being  per- 
mitted to  go  to  waste  because  of  inadequate 
regulation.  The  purpose  of  the  association 
is  to  prevent  costly  floods,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  wise  utilization  of  the 
streams  by  benefiting  navigation,  creating 
water  power  and  improving  the  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  executive  committee  is  now 
made  up  of  A.  B.  Farquhar,  of  York,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the 
National  Conservation  Association;  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  of  South  Bethlehem, 
President  of  Lehigh  University;  John  B. 
Eichenauer  and  George  S.  Davison,  of  the 
Flood  Commission  of  Pittsburgh;  C.  La  Rue 
Munson,  of  Williamsport,  and  J.  E.  Aldred, 
of  New  York.  Morris  Knowles,  the  Pitts- 
burgh engineer,  is  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  W.  B.  Bennett,  of  Harrisburg,  is 
Secretary. 

President  Knowles  is  making  a  series  of 
addresses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  interest  in  the 


water  question.  He  is  urging  the  formation 
of  committees,  similar  to  the  Flood  Com- 
mission created  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  various  cities  having  flood 
troubles  in  order  that  all  such  committees 
may  oonibine  for  an  effective  fight  in  the 
next  legislature.  Mr.  Knowles  has  agreed 
to  give  a  free  illustrated  lecture  in  any 
Pennsylvania  city  desiring  him  to  do  so, 
without  cost  of  any  kind. 

Statistics    of    Progress   in    Water 
Filtration 

From  a    Paper  by  Allen    Hazen  Before  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Hygiene  and  DemoKraphy 

Twenty  years  ago  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States  were  supplied  with  water  polluted 
by  sewage  and  notoriously  injurious  to 
health.  At  the  present  time  this  practice 
has  mainly  ceased.  There  are  still  a  few 
of  the  larger  cities  that  supply  water  that, 
in  some  respects,  is  not  of  as  good  quality 
as  could  be  desired.  But  all  of  the  larger 
cities  that  supplied  notoriously  bad  water 
at  the  date  mentioned  have  improved  their 
supplies  in  one  way  or  another,  and  in  many 
or  most  cases  filtered  water  of  excellent 
quality  is  supplied  at  the  present  time.  The 
smaller  cities  have  followed  in  the  same 
way,  but  more  slowly.  While  there  are 
some  exceptions,  a  majority  of  them  now 
have  water  of  at  least  fair  quality. 

Population 
inU.  S. 

Cities  Population  Supplied  with        Per  Cent, 

of  More  Filtered  Water.                  of  Urban 

Than  Popu- 

2,500  Sand      Mechanical                         lation 

Year.  Inhabitants.  Filters.        Filters.         Total.       Supplied. 

1870        None          None            None      0. 

1880      13,300,000  30,000     30,000       0.23 

1890      21,400,000  35,000        275,000         310,000       1.45 

1900      29,500,000  360,000     1,500,000      1,860,000       6.30 

1910      38,350,000  3,883,000     6,922,000     10,806,000     28.20 

The  statistics  above  relate  to  filtered 
water.  They  cover  only  part  of  the  whole 
field,  for  in  the  last  years  other  means  of 
treating  polluted  waters  have  come  into 
general  use  which  are  important  from  a 
hygienic  standpoint.  No  statistics  have 
been  compiled  to  show  what  additional 
population  is  supplied  with  water  so  treated, 
but  if  it  were  taken  into  account  it  may  be 
conservatively  stated  that  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  urban  population 
of  the  United  States  is  now  supplied  with 
water  that  has  been  purified  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 
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Proposal  and  For  Sale  Notices 


ROADS 

Flemington,  N.  J. 
The  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J.,  will  receive  sealed  bids  at  their  rooms  in  Fleming- 
ton  on  November  21.  1912,  up  to  the  hour  of  11  o'clock 
A.  M.,  for  building  the  following  improved  Roads  in  said 
County: 

1. — Flemington-Frenchtown  Road,  First  Section.  Length, 
32,031  ft.,  or  6.067  miles.  Excavations,  41,842  cu,  yds. 
Bids  will  be  asked  for  a  waterbound  macadam  road  with 
bituminous  surface,  and  for  a  penetration  road. 

2. — Lambertville-County  Line  Road.  Length,  5,080  ft. 
or  .962  miles.  Excavation,  7,021  cu.  yds.  Bids  will  be 
asked  for  a  waterbound  macadam  road  with  bituminous 
surface  and  for  a  road  with  concrete  foundation. 

Specifications  may  be  obtained  and  plans  are  on  file  at 
office  of  Grant  Davis,  County  Engineer,  and  at  office  of 
H.  L.  Stout,  County  Solicitor,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

A  certified  check  for  $1,000,  payable  to  the  Director  of 
the   Board,  must  accompany  each  bid. 

A.   W.   MUIRHEAD,   Director. 
J.  W.  SHARP. 
J.  T.  FORCE, 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 

TENDERS  FOR  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

APPARATUS,  HOSE  AND  FIRE 

ALARM  BOXES 

Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Sealed  tenders  addressed  to  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Control,  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  undersigned 
up  to  11  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  November  13,  1912,  for 
the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the  following  Apparatus 
and  Supplies  for  the  Fire  Department,  namely: 

2  Horse-Drawn  Hose  Wagons. 

2  60-H.P.  Motor  Hose  Wagons. 

6,000  ft.  2j4-in.  Cotton,  Rubber-Lined,  Fire  Hose. 

600  ft.  Syi-in.   Cotton,  Rubber-Lined,  Fire  Hose. 

30  Fire  Alarm  Boxes. 

Specifications  and  forms  of  tender,  together  with  condi- 
tions governing  tenders  as  prescribed  by  by-law,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department, 
Central  Fire  Station,  Winnipeg.  The  lowest  or  any  tender 
not  necessarily  accepted. 

M.  PETERSON,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Control  Office, 
Winnipeg,  October  4,  1912. 

FIRE  ALARM  REPEATOR  FOR  SALE 

Seven  Circuit  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Repeater,  absolutely 
in  first-class  condition,  originally  costing  $1,400,  will  be 
sold  for  $600.  Guarantee  goes  with  apparatus.  Reason 
for  selling  is  due  to  City  installing  a  larger  fire  alarm 
system.  For  further  information  apply  to  ELIZABETH 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

MATERIALS  FOR  WATER  WORKS 

Magnolia,  Ark. 
Sealed    proposals    will    be    received    by    the    Honorable 
Board  of  Water  Works  Commissioners   of  Water  Works 
Improvement     District     No.     1,     of     Magnolia,     Columbia 


County,  Ark.,  until  Monday,  November  11,  1912,  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for  the  furnishing  of  all  material  for  a  com- 
plete Water  Works  System  in  accordance  with  plans  and 
specifications  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  said  Board. 

Copies  of  these  specifications  and  plans  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  application  to  Herbert  W.  Wright,  Consulting 
Engineer,  Winnfield,  Louisiana,  provided  application  is 
accompanied  by  certified  check  for  the  sum  of  five  ($5) 
dollars  to  cover  cost  of  same. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Commissioners. 

HERBERT  W.  WRIGHT.  Engineer, 
Winnfield,  La. 

CONCRETE  SEWER  PIPE 

West  Palm   Beach,  Fla. 
Sealed  bids  will  be   received  by   the   City  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  West   Palm  Beach,   Fla.,  for  the   laying  of  about 
22,000   feet  of  concrete  sewer    pipe  with  manholes  and  a 
septic  tank. 

Bids  to  be  opened  December  3,  1912. 
Specifications  and  details   upon   application   to  the  Citv 
Clerk. 

The  city  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

A.   M.   LOPEZ, 

City  Clerk. 


IF  THERE 
IS  NEED 

in  your  city  or  town  for  more 
active  interest  in  municipal  im- 
provement work,  why  not  follow 
a  plan  which  has  been  effective 
in  other  places.  Get  up  a  club 
of  subscriptions  for  "The 
American  City"  so  that  your 
public  officials  and  officers  or 
members  of  your  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce  may 
be  kept  in  touch  with  what  other 
cities  and  towns  are  doing  which  is 
worth  while.  Write  us  to-day  and 
let  US  make  a  suggestion  and  an 
ofifer  in  connection  with  a  club  of 
subscriptions  for  your  city. 

American 
City 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Items  of  Civic  and  Municipal  Progress 


Sumter  Wants  a  City  Manager 

At  the  request  of  the  City  Commissioners 
recently  elected  under  the  new  charter  of 
Sumter,  S.  C,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  that  city  is  endeavoring  to  find  the  right 
man  for  the  office  of  City  Manager.  An 
announcement  issued  by  A.  V.  Snell,  Secre- 
tary, states  that  applications  for  this  posi- 
tion will  be  received  until  December  i.  An 
engineer  competent  to  oversee  public  works. 
such  as  paving,  lighting,  water  supply,  etc., 
is  especially  desired. 

The  city  manager  will  hold  office  as  long 
as  he  gives  satisfaction  to  the  Commission. 
He  will  have  complete  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  city,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  three  elected  commissioners. 
Local  citizenship  is  not  necessary. 

Progress  in  the  Proposed  City  Planning  Study 

As  mentioned  in  the  July  number  of  The 
American  City,  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning  is  to  conduct  a  study  in 
city  planning  of  an  imaginary  tract  of  land 
of  about  500  acres,  assumed  to  be  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  growing  American  city  of 
about  500,000  population. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  study  is 
shortly  to  issue  an  outline  covering  the  con- 
ditions of  the  study  and  a  description  of 
the  tract. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to 
have  the  participants  in  the  study  meet  each 
other  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  at 
the  City  Club,  55  West  Forty-foirrth  Street, 
New  York  City,  to  discuss  plans  in  process, 
on  November  20,  1912;  other  dates  for 
similar  meetings  will  be  announced  later. 
Final  plans  with  descriptions  must  be  pre- 
sented on  or  before  March  4,  1913.  The 
plans  accompanying  statements,  etc.,  are  to 
become  the  property  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning  and  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference. 
Participation  is  open  only  to  members  of 
the  Conference,  but  anyone  may  become  a 
member  upon  applying  to  the  Secretary, 
Flavel  Shurtleff,  19  Congress  Street,  Bos- 
ton, and  paying  the  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Information  Wanted  on  Insects 
and  Insecticides 

The  American  Association  of  Park  Su- 
perintendents is  aiming  to  collect  the  most 
complete  statistics  possible  in  regard  to  the 
insect  pests  which  infest  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees  throughout  the  United  States. 
To  this  end  the  following  questions  are 
being  asked  of  park  superintendents,  city 
foresters  and  others: 

Name  three  principal  insect  pests  of  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  in  your  city,  giving  in 
each  case 
Name: — 
Food  plants : — 
Extent  of  injury: — 
Period  when  it  is  most  active : — 
Time  of  treatment : — 

Method  of  treatment  and  material  used: — 
Mention    other    means    of   combating    it,    if 
any: — 

Other  insects  of  importance: — 
What  spraying  apparatus  do  you  like  best  ? — 
What  brands  of  arsenate  of  lead  or  other 
insecticides  have  you  used  with  success? — 

Readers  of  The  American  City  who  are 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Association 
by  replying  to  these  questions  are  asked  to 
send  their  answers  to  Herman  Merkel,  Sec- 
reetary  Tree  Committee,  Zoological  Park, 
New  York  City. 

Omaha's  Commercial  Club  to  Co-operate 
with  the  City  Commissioner 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Omaha  is  ac- 
tively advocating  an  advisory  committee  to 
•assist  the  city  commissioners  in  municipal 
■affairs.  Omaha  is  one  of  the  largest  cities 
under  the  commission  form  of  government, 
and  it  is  the  intention  that  this  advi'sory 
board  or  committee  shall  meet  with  the 
seven  commissioners  regularly  to  discuss 
matters  of  interest  to  the  city  along  all 
lines.  Mayor  James  C.  Dahlman  and  the 
others  of  the  commission  favor  the  plan, 
which  is  likely  to  be  inaugurated  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  The  proposed 
committee  is  to  consist  of  members  of  the 
Commercial  Club  representing  various  lines 
of  business  and  all  professions,  thus  en- 
abling the  commisioners  to  profit  by  the  ad- 
vice and  business  judgment  of  men  who 
know. 
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A  Clean  Road   Oil 

Will  please  your  most  particular  citizens 

TASSCOIL 

The  Perfect  Dust  Layer 

Stainless       Odorless        Water- White 

Gan    be  applied    from   an   ordinary   street  sprinkling    cart 
Send  for  our  New  Pamphlet 

Sole  Manufacturers 

The  Alden  Speare's  Sons   Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


ASPHALTOILENE 


A  Liquid  Bitumen 

for 


Macadam,   Gravel  or  Dirt   Roads 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

The  Alden   Speare^s   Sons  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 
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Town  Planning  in  the  Building  Code 

Calgary's  new  Building  Inspector,  H.  A. 
Sylvester,  former  assistant  engineer  of  the 
city  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  a  practical 
town  planner,  and  he  has  rendered  very 
practical  assistance  to  the  movement  there 
by  embodying  in  the  revised  building  code 
for  Calgary  some  "town  planning"  meas- 
ures. 

For  instance,  he  has  taken  a  fall  out  of 
the  "cheap"  apartment  house  builder,  and 
there  is  in  the  by-laws,  which  have  been 
passed  by  Council,  the  following: 

"No  apartment  house  shall  be  erected  in  the 
residential  district  unless  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  owners  of  the  land  in  the  block 
in  which  the  erection  is  proposed  is  obtained." 

The  principle  of  sanitation  is  well  safe- 
guarded by  the  following  section: 

"No  _  apartment  house  shall  have  living 
rooms  in  the  basement,  excepting  quarters  for 
the  janitor,  unless  the  basement  ceiling  is  at 
least  6  feet  above  grade 
level;  in  which  case  the 
basement  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  a  story." 

The  raison  d'etre  for 
such  seemingly  drastic 
legislation,  as  above,  is 
simply  this:  Calgary  real- 
izes that  the  cheap  apart- 
ment house  of  to-day, 
built  solely  as  a  revenue 
producer,  is  the  tenement 
house  of  to-morrow  and 
the  slum  of  five  or  ten 
years  hence!  At  best 
such  houses  are  but  a 
"necessary  evil"  and  re- 
quire to  be  strictly 
watched  or  they  will 
prove  a  menace  to  any 
young  city  trying  to  keep 
out  the  "slum." 

Another  excellent  pro- 
vision of  the  new  build- 
ing by-laws — one  that  is 
gaining  in  popularity  as 
the  people  understand  its 
purpose — is  the  following, 
which  makes  for  a  uni- 
form building  line  and 
hits  at  lot  overcrowding: 

"No  building  shall  be 
erected  in  the  residential 
district  unless  the  foun- 
dation and  wall  of  such 
building  is  situated  at 
least  20  feet  from  the 
street    line.      In    case    of 


lots  being  subdivided  differently  from  the 
original  plan,  as  registered,  the  provision 
of  this  section  shall  apply  to  buildings 
constructed  on  such  lots,  as  subdivided." 

The  first  sentence  of  the  above  restric- 
tion will  be  readily  understood;  a  word  of 
explanation  in  regard  to  the  second  clause 
is,  perhaps,  desirable.  It  is  aimed  to  stop 
the  practice  of  redividing  corner  lots  and 
making  two  lots  serve  for  more  than  two 
dwellings — a  scheme  which  has  hitherto 
been  successfully  worked  by  some  greedy 
landlords  to  the  detriment  of  the  city. 

There  are  several  other  "town  planning" 
measures  in  the  new  code,  but  enough  has 
been  given  to  show  that  it  is  progressive 
legislation  and  will  help  to  make  Calgary  a 
healthier  and  better  city  to  live  in 

G.  W.  Lemon. 
Sec'y  City  Planning  Commission, 
Calgary,  Can. 

ilJunicipal  Itfjletic  i^jisiociation 

OF    THE    CITY    OF    BOStON. 


CROSS  COUNTRY  "HIKE"- A. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  "HIKES"  in  Boston  parks,  and  across  country,  will 
be  conducted 

Saturday  Afternoon,  October  26,  1912. 

THE  COURSE  will  cover  about  SIX  MILES,  and  will  be  as  follows: 

Start  at  2.30  P.  M.  from  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  statue,  Back  Bay  Pens  at  BoylstOn 
Street.  Through  the  Fens  to  Olmsted  Park,  west  side  of  Jamaica  Pond,  to  Arboretum, 
to  West  Ro.Kbury  Parkway,  to  Bellevue  Hill.  At  the  end  of  the  walk,  names  and  time  will 
be  recorded. 

To  those  who  walk  over  the  specified  course  within  the  TIME  LIMIT  of  .TWO 
HOURS,  a  certificate  will  be  awarded.  No  incentive  is  offered  to  the  fastest  walkers,  as 
the  aim  on  this  occasion  is  to  secure  the  participation  of  a  considerable  group  who  may 
walk  together,  rather  than  to  encourage  strong  competition  among  individuals — a  phase  of  | 
walking  which  will  have  attention  later. 

ENTRIES  should  be  sent  to  the  office.  No.  6  Beacon  Street,  not  later  than  noon  of 
Friday,  October  25th,  but  will  be  received  at  starting  point. 

OPEN  TO  ALL  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  OLDER  CHILDREN  WHO  CON- 
SIDER THEMSELVES   QUALIFIED   TO  MAKE  THE   "HIKE."    Others  may 

start  with  the  party  and  stop  as  they  wish  along  the  way;  or  join  the  party  at  any  point. 

The  first  of  the  course  will  be  easy  walking,  but  the  latter  part  will  cover  rougher 
territory  and  require  more  effort. 

This  cross  counUy  "  Hike"  is  k  development  from  the  PARK  WALKS  nhick  have  proved  bo  noceaafu]  in  provldiiig 
pleannt  opportunity  to  make  use  of  Boston's  parks.  The  Walks  will  be  continued  on  the  orginial  plan,  alternating  with 
tbe  "Hikes,"  which  are  being  introduced  in  response  to  many  requests  A  course  of  15  miles  over  rough  country  is 
being  laid  out  for  an  early  event  opened  to  young  men.  It  is  expected  by  the  Municipal  A.  A.  to  extend  and  vary  the 
;  walking  features  as  public  demand  mav  warrant. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  by  mail  or  telephone  from  the  office  of  the 

MUNICIPAL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION,  6  Beacon  Street. 

A  CIRCULAR   DISTRIBUTED  LAST  MONTH  IN   BOSTON    WHICH 
TELLS  ITS  OWN  STORY 
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A  Perfect 
£^/asf  I  fe- Jointed 
Brick  Street 

This  street  has  no  pitch  expansion 
joints,  and  although  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  heavy  traffic  and  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  all  day,  it 
has  never  shown  a  bulge  nor  buckle 
since  it  was  laid. 

It  affords  but  one  of  the  many  instances  where  the  Ca.re-^  Elastite  Pa.'bing  Joint  has 
vast  superiority. 

ElsLstite  is  used  with   equal  success   in  concrete  and  woodblock  streets  and   concrete 
saves  time  and  labor  and  ensures  a  perfect  job  wherever  used. 

No  ^ood  strips  needed. 

May  we  send  further  information  and  sample?      Your  request  on  a  postal  bring  them.     Address — 
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The  Philip  Carey  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factories,  65  Wayne  Avenue,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Better    Roads 
Next  Year 

Roads  treated  with  Solvay  Granulated 
Calcium  Chloride  come  through  the  win- 
ter in  fine  shape.  A  road  analysed  in 
April  showed  that  30%  of  the  amount  put 
on  the  previous  August  was  still  efficient. 

S  O  LVAY 

Granulated    Calcium    Chloride 

is  of  permanent  benefit.  It  holds  the  road 
material  firmly  together,  preventing  rav- 
eling, dust   and    wear. 

Three  applications  a  season  are  usually 
sufficient  to  keep  a  road  in  first  class 
condition.  Much  less  Solvay  Granulated 
Calcium  Chloride  is  required  after  the 
first  year.  The  chemical  has  no  objec- 
tionable feature — no  odor — no  color — 
no  grease. 

Cost  per  year  less  than  any  other  road 
treatment,  even  water.  Results  sure  to 
please  every  citizen. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Road  Book. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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The  Dust  We  Eat  and  the  Milk  We  Drink 


Two  articles  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  for  September  claim  our  spe- 
cial attention.  "A  Quantitative  Study  of 
the  Bacteria  in  City  Dust  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Intestinal  and  Buccal  Forms,"  by 
C.-E.  A.  Winslow  and  I.  J.  Kligler,  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
occupies  more  than  32  pages  and  contains 
tables  and  diagrams  showing  tests  made. 
We  quote  the  ninth  and  tenth  conclusions 
as  stated: 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  these  re- 
sults lend  any  weight  to  the  theory  of  what  is 
ordinarily  conceived  as  the  aerial  transmission 
of  disease.  The  dust  examined  by  us  and  by 
others  was  lying  inert  on  floors  and  other 
surfaces,  and  could  only  be  distributed  in  the 
air  by  more  or  less  violent  agitation.  Such 
distribution  does  not  ordinarily  occur.  The 
experience  of  the  operating  room  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  even  the  ordinary  septic 
organisms  in  quiet  indoor  air  are  almost 
negligible,  and  the  experience  of  modern  con- 
tagious disease  hospitals  tends  strongly  in  the 
same  direction.  When  dust  is  violently  stirred 
up  by  dry  sweeping  or  beating  carpets  indoors 
or  still  more  by  a  March  wind  in  a  poorly  cared 
for  street  we  have,  however,  another  set  of 
conditions.  Under  such  circumstances  we  take 
considerable  quantities  of  dust  into  the  nose 
and  throat.  If  the  dust  contains  40,000  mouth 
streptococci,  as  our  results  indicate  that  it  may, 
and  if  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  as  often  as 
other  workers  have  found  to  be  the  case,  in- 
haling and  ingesting  large  quantities  of  dust 
may  have  a  real  sanitary  significance. 

While  suggesting  that  dust  inhaled  or  in- 
gested in  considerable  quantities  may  be  a  real 
factor  in  the  spread  of  certain  diseases,  we  do 
not  in  any  way  dissent  from  the  conclusion 
now  generally  accepted  by  sanitarians  that  in 
comparison  with  more  or  less  direct  contact  and 
food  infection  it  is  quantitatively  a  minor  one. 

C.  H.  Wells,  Health  Officer  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  tells  of  "The  Successful  Efforts 
of  a  Small  City  to  Secure  a  Milk  Supply 
from  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows." 

Montclair  has  always  been  vigilant  in 
supervising  its  milk  supply  and  making 
public  all  matters  regarding  it.  An  ordi- 
nance adopted  in  April,  1907,  required  the 
tuberculin  test  and  was  amended  in  April, 
igo8,  to  allow  as  a  substitute  pasteurization 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Health.  This  was  even  before  investi- 
gators had  given  conclusive  proof  that  a 
large  percentage  of  certain  types  of  human 
tuberculosis  is  of  bovine  origin. 

All  except  two  of  the  milk  dealers  com- 


plied with  the  requirements  of  the  ordi- 
nance within  a  short  time.  Of  these  two 
one  went  out  of  business  and  the  other  was 
granted  an  extension  of  time  to  apply  the 
test  to  its  large  number  of  herds.  Every 
house  in  town  received  a  printed  notice  of 
the  time  and  cause  of  postponement,  and 
the  Board  recommended  that  until  all  the 
milk  delivered  in  the  town  was  from  tuber- 
culin-tested cows,  families  which  included 
children  under  three  years  of  age  should 
take  milk  from  some  one  of  the  dealers  who 
had  complied  with  the  ordinance,  and  that 
all  untested  milk  be  either  boiled  or  pas- 
teurized. In  spite  of  all  the  publicity 
given  the  matter,  only  a  few  customers 
changed  to  a  tested  milk  supply,  and  most 
of  these  went  back  to  the  unrecommended 
dealer  when  the  agitation  was  over — an- 
other proof  that  the  cheapest  article  must 
be  made  safe  for  consumption. 

A  writ  of  certiorari  was  obtained  by  the 
company  a  few  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  limit,  preventing  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  ordinance  until  the  right  to 
pass  it  had  been  determined  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  not  until  April, 
191 1,  four  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
ordinance,  that  the  case  was  argued.  The 
company  also  began  action  in  1908  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
tain an  injunction  against  enforcing  the 
ordinance. 

In  June,  191 1,  the  State  Supreme  Court 
decided  every  point  in  favor  of  the  Board 
of  Health.  An  appeal  was  about  to  be 
argued  in  November,  191 1,  when  the  com- 
pany withdrew  all  its  legal  action  and 
agreed  to  comply  with  the  ordinance.  It 
arranged  that  a  portion  of  its  supply  should 
be  from  tuberculin-tested  cows,  and  that 
the  remainder,  handled  with  equal  care, 
should  be  pasteurized. 

The  resolution  allowing  the  sale  of  pas- 
teurized milk  can  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  by  the  Board  of  Health.  The  price  of 
milk  from  previously  untested  cows  has  ad- 
vanced one  cent  per  quart  since  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  ordinance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pasteurized  supply. 

Extracts  from  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  this  case  are  given,  which 
tend  to  spur  to  action  boards  of  health  that 
are  hesitating  oyer  similar  problems. 
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240,000,000 

WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCK 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  two  of  the  biggest 
and  best  known  manufacturers  of  paving  brick,  have  joined  the  family  of 
Wire-Cut-Lug  Licensees. 


The  licensing  of  these  two  companies, 
whose  combined  annual  output  is  150 
million  blocks,  fulfills  a  prediction, 
made  two  years  ago,  that  the  Wire- 
Cut-Lug  Process  would  revolutionize 
the  paving  brick  industry. 

The  affiliation  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
Bessemer  companies  with  the  Wire- 
Cut-Lug  licensees  is  complete  recog- 
nition of  the  Wire-Cut-Lug  block.  { 


Would  the  Metropolitan  and  Besse- 
mer companies  have  made  this  change 
from  the  old  repress  method  of  making 
paving  brick  had  they  not  been  fully 
convinced,  to  the  minutest  detail,  that 
the  Wire-Cut-Lug  Process  is  the  final 
word  in  paving  brick  manufacture  ? 

Could  they  afford  to  take  this  step 
without  satisfying  themselves  that 
Wire-Cut-Lug  block  is  the  future 
paving  material? 
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During  the  fCorry  Brick  and  Tile  Co Corry,  Pa. 

year  1910  I  United  Brick  Co Conneaut,  Pa. 

Sterling  Brick  Co Olean,  N.Y. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co Kushequa,  Pa. 

Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,    Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Danville  Bnck  Co Danville,  111. 

Patterson  Clay  Products  Co Clearfield,  Pa. 


During  the 
year  1911  ^ 


'Wabash  Clay  Co Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co Clinton,  Ind. 

Alton  Brick  Co Alton,  111. 

During     I  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

1912        I  Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co Bradford,  Pa. 

Foster  Paving  Block  Co Bradford,  Pa. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co Canton,  Ohio 

.Bessemer  Limestone  Co Youngstown,  Ohio 

Watch   This   List  of   Manufacturers  Crow 

The  combined  output  of  these  companies  is  240  million  blocks  annually, 
or  enough  to  pave  a  sixteen  foot  roadway  650  miles  long. 

Hundreds  of  cities  already  have  admitted  Wire-Cut-Lug  block  In  their 
specifications  and  the  number  of  city  engineers  recognizing  their  merit  is 
growing.  See  that  your  specifications  are  right.  Wire-Cut-Lug  block  never 
have  been  rejected  where  submitted. 

Write  us  for  further  evidence 

THE  DUNN  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BRICK  CO. 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

PATENTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
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New  Bureaus  for  Municipal  and  Social  Surveys 

The  existence  and  recognition  of  an  important  need  are  strikingly  indicated 
by  the  formation,  during  the  last  two  months,  of  the  three  new  bureaus  whose 
plans  are  briefly  outlined  below.  With  the  nation-wide  desire  for  improved 
municipal  and  social  conditions  has  come  a  growing  demand  for  the  definite  faqts 
which  only  an  intelligent  survey  can  disclose,  and  for  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
how  local  conditions  thus  disclosed  may  best  be  remedied.  With  bureaus  such 
as  these  in  the  field,  the  study  and  solution  of  social  and  industrial  problems  in 
American  cities  and  towns  shotdd  proceed  even  more  rapidly — as  well  as  more 
intelligently — than  heretofore. 


A   New    Bureau  of  the    People's 
Institute 

To  help  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
expert  assistance  in  the  solution  of  city 
problems,  as  we-11  as  to  make  municipal  and 
hocial  surveys  of  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  towns  and  cities,  the  People's  Institute 
of  New  York  has  organized  a  new  depart- 
ment, to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal and  Social  Service.  Headquarters 
are  at  50  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
a  branch  office  will  be  maintained  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  will  be  done  by 
known  experts  who  will  serve  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  authorities  or  committees 
interested  in  the  problems  to  be  studied. 
Following  the  surveys  a  report  of  condi- 
tions will  be  made  with  recommendations 
for  changes  and  improvements.  Photo- 
graphs, charts  and  maps  will  be  used  to 
graphically  illustrate  local  conditions. 

The  surveys  and  investigations  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  include 
housing  conditions,  town  planning,  school 
hygiene,  taxation,  recreation  facilities,, 
local  food  supply,  industrial  establishments, 
etc.  As  a  clearing  house  for  experts  in 
municipal  and  social  affairs,  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  will  include  the  drafting  of 
municipal  charters  and  franchises,  the 
study  of  local  transportation  needs  and 
other  questions  relating  to  public  utilities 
and  municipal  ownership,  as  well  as  prob- 
lems of  accounting,  engineering,  sanitation 
and  administration. 

Frederic  C.  Howe,  of  international  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  on  municipal  and  civic 
topics,  is  now  Managing  Director  of  the 
People's  Institute,  and  Carol  Aronovici, 
Ph.D.,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
new  Bureau.  Dr.  Aronovici  has  for  the 
last  two  years  been  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Research  of  New  England,  which 
has  united  with  the  People's  Institute  in  this 


new  enterprise  of  public  service.  In  his 
work  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  Dr. 
.•  ,  -lovici  has  made  surveys  of  over  a  score 
of  communities,  and  will  use  the  experience 
th  : ;  gained  in  the  still  broader  field  of  use- 
falness  now  before  him. 

A  New  Department  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation 

To  assist,  on  a  commercial  basis,  in  the 
studying  of  local  problems  and  the  prescrib- 
ing of  remedies.  The  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion has  opened  at  31  Union  Square,  New 
York,  a  Department  of  Surveys  and  Ex- 
hibits. The  director  of  the  new  work  is 
Shelby  M.  Harrison,  formerly  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Survey  magazine,  who 
will  be  assisted  by  E.  G.  Routzahn,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  exhibit  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis. 

The  work  of  the  new  department  will  be 
divided  under  four  heads: 

a.  To  help  in  spreading  the  social  survey 
and  social  exhibit  idea  throughout  the  country 
and  stimulate  its  use; 

b.  To  assist  communities  in  organizing 
these  projects  and  put  them  in  touch  with 
people  who  are  able  to  give  them  continuous 
field  directions ; 

c.  To  assist  communities  in  planning  and 
organizing  for  exhibits  which  will  interpret 
local  social  conditions  to  the  citizens  of  the 
community  and  stimulate  them  to  action; 

d.  To  help  communities  in  organizing 
follow-up  work  which  will  be  based  upon  the 
facts  brought  out  in  the  investigation. 

The  department  will  not  have  sufficient 
funds  for  sending  members  of  its  staff  into 
communities  for  long  periods  of  time  to 
prepare  exhibits,  but  it  will  to  some  extent 
be  able  to  send  representatives  for  short 
visits  to  assist  in  planning  and  organizing 
local  projects. 

In  regard  both  to  surveys  and  to  exhibits, 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  department  to 
overlap  the  work  of  existing  organizations, 
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Alton  Brick  Company 

Repressed  Block  and  Dunn  Wire-Cnt-Lng  Block 
ALTON,  ILL. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

YOVNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Repressed  Bessemer  Block  and 
Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Blocks 


BIG  FOUR  CLAY  COMPANY 

CITY   NATIONAL   BANK   BLDG. 
CANTON,  OHIO 


CLEARFIELD  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Shale   and  Fire    Clay   Paving   Block 

TWO     PLANTS  LARGE     CAPACITY 

CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


CLINTON   PAVING   BRICK   COMPANY  ::    Clinton,  Indiana 

are  manufa.ctarers  of  repressed  'vitrified  sha.le  paving  brick  of  unquestioned 
merit  and  also  licensees  of  DUNN'S  Wire  Cut  Lug  Block  <which  is  the  acme 
of  perfection  for  street  pa'bing  material.     Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

CLINTON   PAVING   BRICK  COMPANY  ::   Clinton.  Indiana 
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but  rather  to  work  out  standards  in  co- 
operation with  them  and  to  place  itself  at 
their  service. 

4-     * 

Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt's  New  Project 

In  the  bureau  which  he  has  just  estab- 
lished at  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  E. 
E.  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  has  two  main  objects  in 
view: 

First.  To  conduct  investigations  along  social 
and  industrial  lines,  where  he  expects  to  be 
of  special  service  to  city  and  municipal  com- 
missions, governmental  departments,  private 
organizations  and  societies,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  others  who  wish  to  conduct,  or 
have  conducted  for  them,  special  investiga- 
tions into  various  subjects.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  surveys  conducted  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  making  of  a  city  plan. 

Second.  To  supply  advice  in  general  to 
manufacturers  and  employers  along  social 
lines,  including  what  is  commonly  known  as 
welfare  work  and  industrial  betterment.  This 
will  embrace  the  establishing  of  the  depart- 
ments for  welfare  work  and  especially  the 
installation  of  such  organizations  as  coopera- 
tive savings  and  loan  associations,  mutual 
benefit  associations,  pension  schemes,  methods 
of  education,  etc.,  etc. 


Dr.  Pratt  holds  degrees  from  Oberlin 
College  (A.  B.),  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana  (M.  A.),  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity (Ph.D.).  After  completing  his  work 
at  Columbia  he  held  a  fellowship  in  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Research  at  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  conducted  several  in- 
vestigations relating  to  housing,  food  sup- 
ply, industrial  diseases,  etc.  For  two  years 
he  served  as  assistant  professor  in  econo- 
mics and  statistics  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy,  connected  with  Columbia 
University,  and  there  had  charge  of  the 
training  of  students  in  their  work  on  inves- 
tigations. In  February  of  this  year  he  be- 
came Chief  Statistician  to  the  New  York 
State  Food  Investigating  Commission. 

Dr.  Pratt  states  that  the  project  which 
he  is  starting  is  to  be  a  business  and  com- 
mercial one,  and  not  philanthropic  or 
charitable.  He  will  aim  to  give  the  most 
efficient  service  obtainable,  and  to  engage 
and  keep  employed  regularly  a  staff  of  sta- 
tisticians and  investigating  experts,  who 
will  be  especially  qualified  in  various  de- 
partments of  the  work. 


The  Example  of  a  Small  Community 


The  day  of  small  things  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, nor  is  the  example  of  small  com- 
munities. Winter  Haven  is  a  small  place 
in  Florida,  but  it  has  civic  aspirations  just 
the  same.  Among  others  it  wants  to  pre- 
sent a  clean  and  decent  appearance  (some- 
thing our  larger  cities  do  not  always  pre- 
sent). Here  is  how  Winter  Haven  went 
about  accomplishing  its  desire.  The  words 
are  those  of  the  Florida  Chief: 

"Thursday  was  the  day  that  several  had 
promised  to  help  clean  up  the  park.  At  the 
appointed  time  three  men,  a  boy,  a  mule  team 
and  a  mowing  machine  appeared  on  the  scene 
of  action.  To  Manager  Bass,  of  the  Glen  St. 
Mary  Nursery,  is  due  much  praise.  He  was 
there  with  his  mules  and  mower.  A.  C. 
Nydegger  and  J.  N.  Ackley  were  also  there 
with  their  muscle,  and  the  writer  sauntered 
around.  Now  we  had  figured  on  doing  the 
hot-air  part,  but  upon  arriving  we  found  that 
others  of  our  esteemed  citizens  had  over- 
worked that  side  of  the  street,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  help  gather 
up  the  trash  that  some  careless  loons  had 
thrown  around.  Anyway,  the  park  was  mowed 
and  the  trash  picked  up,  and  you  are  invited 
to  enjoy  its  improved  appearance." 


One  commentator  thinks  three  men,  a 
boy,  an  editor  and  a  mule  rather  a  small 
proportion,  but  if  the  same  proportion 
were  to  hold  in  all  the  cities,  it  would  mean 
a  mighty  big  change.  The  editor  of  the 
Chief  seems  to  feel  that  there  is  hope,  and 
I  agree  with  him.  Here  is  the  way  he  puts 
the  case: 

"This  town  is  growing,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  start  park  improvements.  It  will  be  a  heavy 
burden  for  three  or  four  men  to  do  it  alone, 
but  we  have  the  men  here  who  will  do  it  if 
you  don't  help.  But  now  listen :  if  they  are 
allowed  to  do  it  alone  the  Chief  will  see  they 
get  the  credit,  so  the  general  public  will  know 
whom  to  thank  in  years  to  come.  If  you  allow 
it  to  go  this  way,  don't  come  around  and 
whine  later  on  that  this  paper  is  run  in  the 
interest  of  three  or  four  men,  because  you  see 
by  the  paper  that  they  have  done  something. 
We  are  here  to  chronicle  the  acts  of  live  ones. 
We  are  willing  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  the 
way  of  obituary  notices,  but  draw  the  line  on 
trying  to  pump  breath  into  a  corpse." 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  in  this  for  other  com- 
munities than  Winter  Haven? 

Clinton  Rogers  Woooruff. 
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Mo»ERN     Road     Construction.       By     Francis 

Wood,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  F.  G.  S.,  Borough 

Surveyor   of    Fulham,    England.     Charles 

Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London ;  J.  B.  Lippin- 

oott  Company,  Philadelphia.     1912.     vii  + 

1.^7  pp.     Illustrated.     $1.50. 

The  author  offers  to  engineers,  students  and 

public  iiliicials  a  concise,  practical  and  not  over- 

technicnl   treatise    on    the    characteristics    and 

structural  details  of  modern  roads.    Following 

the  introductory  chapter  the  chapter  titles  are 

as  follows:    Macadam  Roads;  Wear  of  Roads; 

Effect   of   Traffic    on    Roads;    Tarred   Roads; 

Bitumen  ;  Methods  of  Using  Tar  and  Bitumen 

(two  chapters)  ;  Rollers  and  Rolling;  Paving; 

Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Roads. 

Handbook     for    Highway    Engineers.       By 
Wilson   G.   Harger,   C.E.,   First  Assistant 
Engineer,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Highways,  and  Edmund  A.  Bonney,  Chief 
Draftsman,    Division    No.    5,    New    York 
State  Department  of  Highways.    McGraw- 
Hill    Book    Company,    New    York.      1912. 
xiv    +  493  pp.     Illustrated.  $3.00. 
Containing    information    ordinarily   used    in 
the  design  and  construction  of  roads  warrant- 
ing an   expenditure   of  $S,ooo  to   $30,000  per 
mile.     Part  I.— Theory  of  Design.     Part  II.— 
Practice    of    Design    and    Construction.      The 
book  is  of  pocket  size ;  it  is  designed  for  the 
road  builder  rather  than  the  engineering  stu- 
dent, and   contains  a  large  number   of  plans, 
tables  and  formulae. 

The  Main  Drainage  of  Towns.     By  F.  Noel 
Taylor,  Civil  Engineer,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Municipal  Engineers,  Author  of 
"Civil     Engineering     Practice."       Charles 
Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London ;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,   Philadelphia.     1912.     xi  -f- 
313  pp.    More  than  350  illustrations.    $4.50. 
The  author's  plan  is  to  give  an  exposition  of 
the  successive  stages  of  the  engineering  work 
of  a  modern  sewage   scheme,  especially  in  a 
populous   district,   based   upon   the    realization 
that   a    small   scheme   may   quickly   become   a 
large  one,  and  that  design  and  workmanship 
should  be  careful  and  thorough.    "Systems  for 
raising  sewage  by  artificial  means,  such  as  local 
pumping,  either  hydraulic  or  electric,  at  several 
points  within  a  district,  are  considered  in  detail, 
as    they    are    but    scantily    treated    elsewhere. 
*    *    *     Consideration  is  given  to  various  sys- 
tems   of    sewage    irrigation    and    intermittent 
filtration  through  land;  to  chemical  treatment 
by  earthy  salts  used  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
cipitation of  sewage ;  to  the  so-called  polarite 
filter,   as   well   as   to    sewage   sludge   and   the 
means  of  disposing  of  it." 


Fire  Prevention.     By  Edward  F.  Croker,  ex- 
Chief    of    the    Fire    Department    of    New 
York  City.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
1912.     X   -f   354   pp.     Illustrated.     $1.50. 
Postage,  IS  cents. 
The  prevention  of  fire  in  the  dwelling  and 
the  equipment  and  work  of  a  fire  department  in 
a  small  town  are  dealt  with  first  in  this  prac- 
tical volume,  which  then  takes  up  the  preven- 
tion of  fire  in  large  structures,  the  protection 
of  life  in  such  buildings,  sprinkler  systems  and 
other  alarm  devices.     Two  chapters  on  "The 
Fire  Department  of  a  Large  City"  are  followed 
by   one  on  the    New   York  Fire  Department. 
The    remaining    chapters    bear    the    following 
titles :     The  Nature  and  Value  of  High  Pres- 
sure; The  Modern  Fireboat:  Its  Nature  and 
Use;  High  Buildings  and  Steel  Construction; 
Fire  Prevention  Bureaus  and  Fire  Marshals; 
Incendiarism    and    Arson ;    Law    Making   and 
Fire  Prevention  Work  Along  Legal  and  Other 
Lines. 

An  Investigation  of  Billboard  Advertising. 
A  report  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Com- 
missioner of   Accounts,   New   York   City. 
Submitted  August  27,  1912.     39  pp.  IlUus- 
trated. 
Showing  the  extent  of  billboard  advertising 
in  the  city  of  New  York;  the  legal  control  of 
billboards  and  sky-signs ;  violations  of  the  law ; 
the   classes   of   advertisements   displayed ;    the 
necessity  for  regulation.    This  report  is  of  in- 
terest to  other  cities,  especially  on  account  of 
its   review  of  court   decisions   regarding  bill- 
boards in  various  places,  and  also  because  of 
its  information  on  methods  of  regulation  for 
the  control  of  billboard  advertising  in  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  cities.     Tentative  suggestions 
for  a  new  ordinance  in  New  York  on  this  mat- 
ter are  given. 

Housing  Betterment.    Vol.  i,  No.  2.    Septem- 
ber,   1912.      Published    by    the    National 
Housing  Association,  New  York  City.     16 
pp. 
Contents :      "When    is    a    Tenement    Not   a 
Tenement";     "Two     Pioneers     Finish     Their 
Work"    (tributes    to    Miss    Octavia    Hill,    of 
London,    and    Miss    Ellen    Collins,    of    New 
York)  ;  "Owners  Are  Responsible"  ;  "How  Our 
Members  Can  Aid"  (containing  a  list  of  pam- 
phlets  on   housing  issued  by   others)  ;    "New 
Notes"  from  a  number  of  different  places. 

Co-partnership.    September,  1912.     Published 
by    the    Co-partnership    Publishers,    Ltd., 
London. 
A  monthly  paper  issued  in  the  interest  of 

co-partnership     community     undertakings     in 

England. 
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Helping  School  Children.  By  Elsa  Denison, 
of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  Harper  &  Bros,  New  York. 
1912.  xxi  +  352  PP-  Illustrated.  $1.40. 
Postage,  13  cents. 

,  A  wide  and  detailed  summary  of  what  is 
being  done  by  all  kinds  of  public  and  private 
agencies  throughout  the  country  to  help  our 
public  school  children.  From  400  cities  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  have  come  stories  of  many  kinds 
of  cooperation  with  the  schools  by  unofficial 
citizens.  It  is  therefore  a  stimulating  record, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  increase  such 
cooperation  by  making  clear  what  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Efficiency  and  Economy  in  Relation  to 
Budget  Methods.  Suggestions  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  [of 
New  York  City]  by  the  President  of  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  June  25,  1912.  22 
pp.  Illustrated. 
Offering  the  following  resolutions  : 

That  the  Budget  Committee  be  requested  to  report 
for  authorization  by  the  boards  lump  sum  appropria- 
tions to  offices  and  departments  which  accompany  their 
departmental  estimates  for  1913  with  adequate  statis- 
tics showing  unit  quantities  of  work  done  and  costs 
therefor;  and 

That  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  shall 
establish  a  bureau  composed  of  competent  and  expe- 
rienced, adequately  paid  experts,  whose  constant  duty 
shall  be  to  study  throughout  the  year  the  actual  work 
of  each  office  and  department;  to  cooperate  with  offices 
and  departments  in  securing  greater  efficiency  and 
economy;  at  least  quarterly  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
work  done,  and  to  report  results  to  the  Board  for  its 
information  and  guidance. 

The  proposal  of  this  method  of  appropriating 
funds  for  the  budget,  based  upon  physical 
statistics  as  well  as  cash  expenditures,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Borough  of  Richmond  from  Louis  L.  Tribus, 
the  Borough's  Consulting  Engineer  and  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  advocating  the 
method  proposed  by  President  Cromwell,  and 
submitting  the  191 1  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Street  Cleaning,  typical  of  the  borough  ad- 
ministration's work  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Housing  Problems  in  America.  Proceedings 
of  the  First  National  Conference  on 
Housing,  New  York  City,  June  3,  5  and 
6,1911.    X -|- 254  pp.    $2.    Postpaid. 

The  papers  presented  are :  "A  "  Housing 
Programme,"  by  Lawrence  Veiller,  Secretary 
National  Housing  Association;  "The  Prob- 
lems of  the  Small  House,"  by  Otto  W.  Davis, 
Superintendent  Associated  Charities,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio ;  "Housing  Reform  Through  Legis- 
lation," by  Paul  L.  Feiss,  Chairman  Housing 
Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  "Privy  Vaults,"  by  Charles  B. 
Ball,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Health  De- 
partment, Chicago  ;  "City  Planning  and  Hous- 
ing," by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  President 
National  City  Planning  Conference ;  "Alleys," 
by  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon,  Secretary  In- 
diana Housing  Association ;  "Law  Enforce- 
ment," by  Hon.  John  J.  Murphy,  Tenement 
House  Commissioner,  New  York  City ;  "The 
Tenant's  Responsibility,"  by  Miss  Emily  W. 
Dinwiddie,  Inspector  of  Dwelling  Houses  of 


Trinity  Church  Corporation,  New  York  City; 
"Best  Types  of  Small  Houses,"  by  Miss  Helen 
L.  Parrish,  Director  Octavia  Hill  Association, 
Philadelphia;  "Garbage  and  Rubbish,"  by 
Luther  E.  Lovejoy,  Secretary  Housing  Com- 
mission, Detroit;  "Housing  Conditions  in 
Small  Towns,"  by  Elmer  S.  Forbes,  Chairman 
State  Housing  Committee,  Massachusetts 
Civic  League;  "Sanitary  Inspection  of  Tene- 
ments," by  Edward  T.  Hartman,  Secretary" 
Massachusetts  Civic  League.  The  discussion 
on  these  topics  is  also  given,  as  well  as  brief 
reports  by  delegates  to  the  Conference  on 
housing  conditions  in  their  own  communities. 

Outline  of  the  Smoke  Investigation.  Bulle- 
tin No.  I,  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, University  of  Pittsburgh,  August, 
1912.    16  pp. 

Telling  how  and  by  whom  particular  phases 
of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  Pittsburgh  are  being 
studied.  These  phases  are  as  follows :  Smoke 
and  the  weather ;  how  vegetation  is  affected  by 
smoke  and  soot ;  the  chemistry  of  smoke  and 
soot;  the  physical  problems  of  smoke;  deteri- 
oration of  buildings  and  building  materials ; 
smoke  and  disease;  what  the  smoke  nuisance 
costs ;  who  makes  the  smoke ;  laws  and  ordi- 
nances concerning  smoke;  general  experimen- 
tal work.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is 
also  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet  as  to  increasing 
the  city's  economic  efficiency,  as  to  educating 
the  public  on  the  matter  and  securing  legal 
regulation. 

City  Street  Sweepings  as  a  Fertilizer.  By 
J.  J.  Skinner  and  J.  H.  Beattie,  Scientists 
in  Soil  Fertility  Investigations.  Issued 
June  14.  1912,  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Circular  No.  66.  8  pp.  Illustrated.  5 
cents. 

Dealing  with  an  investigation  of  the  street 
sweepings  of  one  of  the  larger  cities. 

"The  application  of  street  sweepings  to  soils  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  effect  and  be  a  factor  in 
building  up  the  land.  The  possible  danger  of  a  harm- 
ful effect  from  the  oily  _  substance  which  it  contains 
must,  however,  be  considered.  If  the  oil  could  be 
economically  extracted  this  danger  would  be  averted." 

The  Street  of  To-day  and  To-morrow.  By 
Guy  Wilfrid  Hayler,  Member  Institution 
of  Municipal  Engineers  and  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute.  Being  a  Paper  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Municipal  Engi- 
neers, London,  May  31,  1911.  The  Sani- 
tary Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  London, 
191 1.     14  pp.    10  cents. 

Viewing  the  street  from  the  successive  points 
of  view  of  traffic  considerations,  building  con- 
siderations and  esthetic  considerations.  The 
traffic  considerations  embrace  paving,  repairs 
and  cleansing,  the  use  of  the  street  as  a  traffic 
artery,  and  street  lighting.  The  building  con- 
siderations include  uniformity  of  architectural 
design  and  more  elastic  and  periodically  re- 
vised building  by-laws.  Trees  and  parks, 
street  furnishings  and  street  advertising,  smoke 
and  noise,  are  all  considered  from  the  esthetic 
standpoint. 
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'Bookj:  for  'Public  Officials 
and  CMC  WorKer^ 


■^^11 '■•fc  ^  Questions  of  crime  red  hot   under   discussion 

^'^'***  •'^  Arthur  form  the  basis  of  ttiis  book. 

•'*  rillUr  jj  explains  the  workings  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  District  Attorney's  office. 

,      ,  "Why  Do  Men  Kill?"  "'Preparing  a  Criminal 
and   tne                                Formerly  Asst.  Case," "Detectives  and  Others"  are  among 

District  Attorney  "^  topics, 

in  New  York.  $2.75  Net.    Post  Paid,  SS.83. 
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NOW   READY— GAMES   &   DANCES 

A  selected  collection  of  Games,  Song-Games  and  Dances  suitable  for  Schools,  Playgrounds,   Gymnastic 

Associations,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  etc. 
By  WILLIAM  A.  STECHER,  B.  S.  G. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,   Pa.;    Secretary  Committee  on  Physical  Training, 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union;  Editor  of  "Mind  and  Body." 
8vo  cloth.     Price,  net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37 
The  plan  followed  by  this  book  is  to  present  collectively,  games  and  dances  suitable  for  children  or  adults  of  each 
particular  school  grade  or  age  group.     This  procedure  places  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  a  graded  selection  of  games 
and  dances,  arranged  in  nine  progressive  grades.     Games  marked  (R)  can  be  played  in  a  room  as  well  as  in  a  play- 
ground.    In  an  appendix  a  limited  number  of  "quiet  games"  and  "problems"  for  hot  weather  is  presented,  following 
which  is  a  list  of  track  and  field  events  which  may  be  undertaken  in  the  average  playground.     Connected  with  this 
is  a  record  of  the  tests  which  the  average  boy  and  girl  should  attain.     Last  comes  three  selections  of  exercises  suitable 
for  mass  drills  on  play-days  or  field-days. 

JOHN  JOS.  McVEY 

PUBLISHER,  1229  ARCH  STREET         -         -         _         _         _         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Protection 

As  applied  to  Building  Construction 

A  Handbook  of  Theory  and  Practice 
By  JOSEPH  KENDALL  FREITAG,  B.  S.,  C.  E. 

CONTENTS 

Part   I. — Fire   Prevention   and   Fire   Protection. 

Part   II.— Fire  Test   and   Materials. 

Part   III. — Fire-Resisting   Design. 

Part   IV. — Fire-Resisting   Construction. 

Part   V. — Special   Structures   and   Features. 

Part  VI. — ^Auxiliary  Equipment   and   Safeguards. 
The  book   ought   to   be   in   the  hands   of   all   public   officials 
interested  in  fireproof  construction,  as  well   as   architects,   engineers 
and  underwriters. 

16mo,  via  1038  pages,  316  figures,  including  line  and  half-tone  cuts;  Morocco,  $4.00  Net. 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS 

43-45  EAST  19TH  STREET        -        -  _        NEW  YORK 
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The  New  City  Government.  A  Discussion  of 
Municipal  Administration,  Based  on  a 
Survey  of  Ten  Commission  Governed 
Cities.  By  Henry  Bruere,  Director  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research; 
William  Sheperdson,  of  the  staflF  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  cooperat- 
ing in  the  collection  and  tabulation  of 
material  respecting  commission  govern- 
ment. D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1912. 
xiii  +  438  pp.  Charts  and  tables.  $1.50. 
Postage,  12  cents. 
For  extended  comment  see  editorials,  pare 

407. 

The    Social    Survey.      Papers    by    Paul    TJ 
Kellogg,  Shelby  M.   Harrison,  George  T. 
Palmer,  Pauline  Goldmark  and  Robert  E. 
Chaddock.     Reprinted  from  The  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science. 
July,   1912.     Department  of  Surveys   and 
Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.    62  pp. 
The  titles  of  the  articles  are :    "The  Spread 
of  the  Survey  Idea";  "A  Social  Survey  of  a 
Typical   American    City"    (Syracuse,   N.   Y.)  ; 
"A  Sanitary  and  Health  Survey"   (in  Spring- 
field.   111.,   giving  the  scheme  of  study  v^^hich 
resulted  from  the  work  in  that  place)  ;  "The 
Relation  of  a  Neighborhood  Survey  to  Social 
Needs."   and   "Statistical    Methods   in    Survey 
Work." 

"It  is  a  great  _  function  of  the  survey  to  reveal 
actual  conditions  in  order  to  bring  up  public  opinion 
by  education  on  the  great  social  responsibilities.  It  is 
an  important  service  to  hold  public  officials  up  to  a 
test  of  their  efficiency  at  the  particular  time  the  survey 
is  made.  But  this,  it  would  appear,  is  not  the  only,  or 
even  the  greatest,  function  of  the  survey,  because 
those  who  are  making  it  possible  for  the  community 
to  know  itself  to-day  wish  to  furnish  methods  and 
plans  by  which  the  same  community  may  keep  a  ch-ck 
on  its  conditions  year  by  year  in  the  future,  and  thus 
make  the  knowledge  a  permanent  possession." 

The  Reorganized  School  Playground.  By 
Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1912,  No. 
16.  23  pp. 
The  sand  bin,  the  slide,  the  giant  stride,  the 
horizontal  bar,  indoor  baseball  diamonds  (for 
boys  and  for  girls),  courts  for  volley  ball  and 
tether  ball,  running  track  and  jumping  pit,  and 
a  skating  rink  where  the  climate  permits — 
these  are  some  of  the  desirable  features  of  an 
up-to-date  school  playground,  as  planned  by 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  in  this  bulletin.  Dr. 
Curtis  shows  how  the  attitude  of  the  public  has 
changed  in  the  last  ten  years,  since  the  great 
play  movement  burst  upon  us.  The  typical 
school  playground  used  to  be  as  bare  and  for- 
bidding as  a  prison;  the  modern  spirit  requires 
that  it  shall  be  roomy,  inviting,  well  cared  for. 
open  at  all  times  to  the  children,  and  equipped 
with  every  safe  means  for  enjoyable,  profitable 
olay. 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Values.    By  Louis  F. 

Post.     Published  by  The  Public,  Chicago. 

191 2.    14s  pp.    Colored  charts.    ^  cent."?. 

Outlines  of  lectures  on  the  taxation  of  land 

values.       An     explanation,     with     illustrative 

charts,  notes  and  answers  to  tyoical  questions. 

of  the  land,  labor  and  fiscal  reform  advocated 

by  Henry  George. 


Preliminary  Report  to  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission,  Newark,  N.  J.     By  George  B. 
Ford  and   E.   P.  Goodrich,  June   i,   1912. 
Printed  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  August,  1912.    24  pp. 
Covering  a  general  statement  with  regard  to 
city  planning  in  Newark,  and  a  summary  of 
the  methods  in  progress  for  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Newark,  the  street  and  trolley  traf- 
fic conditions,  the  market  situation,  etc.    A  list 
is  given  of  matters  remaining  to  be  studied. 

The    Initiative,    Referendum    and    Recall. 
September,  1912,  issue  of  The  Annals,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical   and    Social    Science,    Philadelphia. 
352  pp.    $1.00,  postpaid. 
Eighteen  articles  by  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, grouped  in   three  sections :     Merits  and 
Limitations  of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall ;   Provisions   for  and  Results  Obtained 
by  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall;  The 
Judicial  Recall. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association.  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Fire  Hose 
(Reprinted  from  Published  Proceedings 
of  Annual  Meeting)  1912.  19  pp.  Illus- 
trated. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association.   Sug- 
gestions for  the  Organization  and  Execu- 
tion of  Exit  Drills  in  Factories,  Schools, 
Department   Stores   and   Theaters.     1912. 
IS  pp. 
Copies  of  both  these  pamphlets  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  Franklin  H.  Wentworth.  Sec- 
retary, 87  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

The  Necessity  of  the  Short  Ballot  in  Ohio. 
Issued  by  the  Municipal  Association  of 
Cleveland.    October,  1912.    14  pp. 

Published  in  the  interest  of  the  short  ballot 
rnovement  in  Ohio,  which  the  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation considers  the  most  vital  and  urgent  re- 
form before  the  electorate  of  Ohio. 

The  Democratic  Mistake — Godkin  Lectures 
Delivered  at  Harvard  University.  By 
George  Arthur  Sedgwick.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  1912.  217  pp.  $1.00.  Post- 
age 8  cents. 

The  original  title  of  the  lectures  was  "Some 
Unsettled  Questions  Relating  to  Popular  Gov- 
ernment." The  titles  of  the  lectures  as  here 
presented  are :  Government  by  Design ;  Re- 
sponsibility; The  Democratic  Mistake;  Patron- 
age and  the  Machine;  Limitations;  The  Suf- 
frage.   Here  is  a  quotable  passage : 

"As  responsibility  is  broken  down  through  short 
tenure  and  frequent  elections,  it  must  be  restored 
through  their  opposites,  longer  tenure  and  fewer 
elections.  *  *  *  To  get  responsibility  you  have 
pot  to  get  responsible  men  for  the  offices.  •  •  • 
You  cannot  get  a  responsible  man  for  a  post  involving 
the  exercise  of  authority  if  you  tell  him,  'I  am  going 
to  make  you  responsible  for  this  work,  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  office,  but  if  I  like  to  make  a  change  I 
am  going  to  put  in  a  new  man  in  your  place  at  the 
end  of  a  year.'  •  *  *  To  secure  responsibility 
the  tenure  must  be  at  least  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
the  incumbent  to  show  that  he  has  met  the  require- 
ments or  is  unfit  for  them." 
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A  Discussion  of  Municipal   Administration,  Based 
Upon  a  Survey  of  Ten  Commission  Governed  Cities. 

THE  NEW  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

By  HENRY  BRUERE 

Director  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Mr.  Brufrre  presents  a  story  of  the  actual  operation  of  commission  government,  based  upon  the  field  study 
of  the  Metz  Fund  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  The  suggestions  apply  to  any  municipality,  whether 
commission  governed  or  not  and  include  health  work,  accounting,  budget-making,  civil  service  and  everything 
pertaining  to  efficient   city   government. 

Descriptive  circular  sent  upon  request.     Cloth,  $1.50  net.     Postpaid,  $1.62. 
D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  35  WEST  32nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


American  Charities 

By  Amos  G.  Warner 

12mo.  Net  2.00 

Thoinas    Y.    Crowell    Co. 

426-428  West  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION 
By  JOHN  H.  HUMPHREYS 

Secretary  of  the  (English)  Proportional  Representation  Society.     Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith. 

Authoritative    information    about   the    most    fundamental   of    political 
reforms,  the  reform  that  furnishes  the  key  to  the  combination  of  efficiency 
with  democracy  in  our  city  and  state  governments.     Postpaid,  $1.50 
C.  Q.  HOAQ,  Sec.-Treas.  for  the  U.  S.,  Am.  P.  R.  League,  Haverford,  Pa. 


MURPHYSBORO  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY 

PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 
MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


Olotttm^ntal  %rxit\ 

€hestnut  St.  corner  of  Ninth 
PHILADELPHIA 

REMODELED 

REFURNISHED 

400  Rooms    ::     200  with  Bath 

Rates  $1.50  to  $5.00 
EUROPEAN    PLAN 

THE  BEST  CAFE  IN  THE  CITY 


Frank    Kimble y    Manager 


Capital  and 

Sarplas 

$9,000,000 


COLUMBIA- 
KNICKERBOCKER 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


Sixty 

roadw 

New  York 


SAFETY  IS  TBE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  TflE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

Isn't  it  worth  while  for  you  to  issue 
your  bonds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  as- 
sure the  purchasers  against  over-issues 
and  counterfeiting?  They  will  pay  more 
for  bonds  so  Issued. 

The  Columbia  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company  has  provided  such  a  method, 

For  details  please  address 

Park  Terrell,  Manager, 
Municipal  Department 
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President 

JOHN  J.   RYDER 

Superintendent    of    Police, 

Sanitation  and  Safety, 

Omaha,   Neb. 


Secretary 

ROBERT    E.    LEE 

Secretary  to  the   Mayor 

Baltimore,  Md. 


New  Officers  of  the 

LEAGUE 

OF 

AMERICAN 
MUNICIPALITIES 

Elected  at  the  Six- 
teenth Annual  Con- 
vention at  Buffalo, 
September,  1912 


First  Vice-President 

CHARLES  L.  WILLERT 

President,  Board  of  Councilmen, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Second  Vice-President 
L.  A.  LAPOINTE 

City   Clerk 
Montreal,   Canada 


Treasurer 

CHARLES  J.   STEISS 

Secretary,    Department    of 

Public  Parks, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Fourth  Vice-President 
EDWARD  W.  FISKE 

Mayor 
Jilount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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IF  you  use  dump  wagons  or 
if  you  are  thinking  of 
buying  dump  wagons  send  for 
illustrated  description  of  the 

Bain  Dump  Wagon 

/      which  meets  every  requirement. 

BAIN  WAGON  CO. 

Main  and  Pearl  Sts.      KENOSHA,  WIS 


THE    HOXCHKISS     SYSXEIVI 

Steel  Curb,  Curb  and  Gutter,  Crosswalk,  Sidewalk  and  Drive= 
way  Forms  for  Concrete  Street  Work.    Write  for  Booklets. 

LOCK     METAL    FORIVi     CO. 

BINGHA.IV1TOIM.     IM.    Y. 


HOTCHKISS 

DEF»T.     M. 


TAR   KETTLES   For   Street    and    Road    Work 

The  TIDE  WATER  Kettles  are  made  to  stand  hard  usage  and  meet  all  requirements.     They  arc 
made  in  the  various  styles  of  from  50  to  500  gallons  capacity.     Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Manufacturers  of  Pavers'  and  Road  Builders'  Specialties 
TIDE  WATER  IRONf  WORKS,   Hoboken,  I>J.  »J. 


otel  33elbeliere 


Jialttmore,  illi. 

|N  the  past  few  year6  the  Belvedere 
has  become  known  as  one  of  the 
famous  hostelries  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  ideally  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  fashionable 
residential  section  of  the  city, 
away  from  the  noises  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  business  section ;  yet  w^ithin 
ten  minutes  of  either  the  ^Vholesale  or  Retail 
District.  Situated  on  the  highest  point  in  the 
city,  it  is  delightfully  comtortable  all  the 
year.  The  cuisine  is  the  best  and  the  food 
served  is  unsurpassed  by  any  hotel  in  the 
country.  The  lobbies  and  public  rooms  are  all 
very  spacious  and  comfortable.  The  furnishings 
and  surroundings  throughout  the  Belvedere  are 
of  the  utmost  refinement. 

It  is  the  headquarters  for  the  business  men  and 
tourists,  and  there  is  no  social  affair  in  Balti- 
more in  which  the  Belvedere  does  not  take  a 
prominent  part.  It  is  well  known  as  the 
summer  home  of  business  men  ^vhose  families 
are  away  from  the  city  during  the  hot  months 
and  on  account  of  the  elevated  situation  of  the 
Belvedere,  it  is  far  more  comfortable  during 
these  months  than  anyw^here  in  the  city.  The 
rates,  etc.,  are  moderate  and  consistent  with  the 
keeping  of  a  first-class  hotel. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIBIIIIIIIIIlin 


Keep  Your 
Records  at 
Arm's  Reach 

in  a  Handy  "Y  and  E" 
Half  Width  Sectional 
Filing  Cabinet.  Big 
capacity  in  floor  space 
of  16)4  X  17  inches. 

Get  a  small  stack  now 
and  add  as  your  require- 
ments grow. 

"Y  and  E"  Half 
Sections  intermember 
with  "Y  and  E" 
Regular  Sections,  giving 
unlimited  variety  and 
flexibility. 

Write  for  folder  2231. 
showing  entire  line 

St.    Paul  St. 

f^-©- Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  -world's  largest  makers  of  Piling  Systems 
and  Business  Equipment 
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Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


American  Civic  Association 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Women's  Civic 
League  and  allied  organizations  of  Balti- 
more, the  American  Civic  Association  will 
hold  its  eighth  annual  convention  in  that 
city,  instead  of  following  its  usual  custom 
of  meeting  in  Washington.  The  headquar- 
ters for  the  Baltimore  Convention  will  be 
at  the  Hotel  Belvedere,  and  the  dates  No- 
venber  19  to  21. 

The  city  planning  sessions  promise  to  be 
particularly  interesting  and  helpful,  espe- 
cially to  the  smaller  cities  that  are  asking 
for  guidance  in  taking  up  the  subject  with 
a  view  to  definite  achievement.  These  ses- 
sions will  be  presided  over  by  John  Nolen, 
Vice-President  of  the  Association,  and  will 
include  a  variety  of  subjects,  all  compe- 
tently presented.  The  story  of  Chicago's 
"Teaching  a  City's  Plan  to  Its  Children" 
will  be  told  by  an  officer  of  the  Chicago 
City  Plan  Commission.  Other  addresses 
will  be  as  follows:  "The  Human  Side  of 
City  Planning,"  by  Hon.  George  R.  Lunn, 
Mayor  of  Schenectady;  "Creating  a  Neigh- 
borhood by  Planning,"  by  J.  C.  Nichols,  of 
Kansas  City ;  "Planning  a  Capital  for  Aus- 
tralia," by  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  of  Chi- 
cago, winner  of  the  first  prize  offered  by 
Australia  for  plans;  "Plans  for  the  Future 
of  Washington,"  "Improving  State  Capi- 
tals," with  short  statements  by  representa- 
tives from  various  states  where  capital  im- 
provement has  been  made  a  special  feature ; 
"Spending  to  Save  in  City  Planning,"  and 
"Municipal  Markets  and  Market  Places." 

In  other  sessions  especial  attention  will 
be  given  to  national,  state  and  city  parks, 
the  preservation  of  Niagara;  to  trees,  to 
small  town  development,  to  the  billboard 
and  smoke  nuisances  and  to  the  house  fly. 

Commercial  and  civic  organizations,  city 
planning  commissions  and  other  improve- 
ment societies  are  invited  to  send  delegates. 

Another  National  Housing  Conference 

The  success  of  the  First  National  Con- 
ference on  Housing  in  America,  held  in 
New  York  in  191 1,  when  sixty-two  cities 
were  represented,  bids  fair  to  be  exceeded 


by  that  of  the  second  conference  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  December  4,  5  arid  6. 

During  the  interval  between  these  two 
conferences  the  number  of  American  cities 
awake  to  the  vital  importance  of  attacking 
the  housing  problem  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  to-day  no  section  of  the  coun- 
try except  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  is  un- 
represented. This  widening  of  the  move- 
ment until  it  has  become  really  national  is 
reflected  in  the  program  which  is  being  pre- 
pared. Among  the  subjects  to  be  presented 
are:  Health  Departments  and  Housing, 
What  is  the  Best  Type  of  Workingman's 
Dwelling?,  Legislation,  Garden  Cities,  In- 
structive Sanitary  Inspection,  Financing 
the  Small  House,  Should  We  Encourage 
the  Workingman  to  Own  his  Own  Home?, 
Should  a  Housing  Law  Apply  to  One  and 
Two  Family  Houses  as  well  as  to  Tene- 
ments?, To  What  Extent  are  Tenants  Re- 
sponsible for  Bad  Housing  Conditions?, 
Suburban  and  Rural  Housing,  Room  Over- 
crowding and  the  Lodger  Evil,  and  The 
Factory  and  the  Home:  Shall  the  Factory 
go  to  the  Outskirts  or  Shall  the  People  be 
Brought  to  the  Center? 

The  speakers  who  will  handle  these  sub- 
jects are  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  are  people  in  actual  touch  with 
the  conditions  of  which  they  will  speak, 
people  like  Charles  B.  Ball,  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Johanna  von 
Wagner,  expert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Hous- 
ing Commission,  who  has  just  completed  a 
housing  survey  of  the  principal  cities  of 
California;  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  architect 
of  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation's  beautiful  suburb  on  Long 
Island;  John  Nolen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Lawrence  Veiller,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Housing  Association. 

Inquiries  for  further  information  should 
be  addressed  to  John  Ihlder,  Field  Secre- 
tary,   National    Housing  Association,    105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 
4.    * 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 

On  November  12  to  15,  at  the  Oriental 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas,  will  be  held  the  nine- 
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Buffalo  Pitts  Macadam  Roller 


Buffalo   Pitts   Road   Rollers 

Our  Macadam  Rollers  have  made  a  record 
for  durability  and  efficiency  that  is  unequaled. 

Used  exclusively  by  the  leading  municipali- 
ties and  contractors.  Built  in  all  sizes  up  to  20 
tons.     Write  for",catalogue. 

Buffalo    Steam    Roller    Company 

Boston  BUFFALO  New  York 


SLIDE 


GRADER  N2  1 

DITCHER  ^Trr  4 

levelerNHo 


The  Best  All-Round  Road  Machine 


MADE  IN 
TWO  SIZES 


NO.  1 

Weight,  650  Pounds 

2  Horses 

I  Man 


NO.  S 
Weight.  1,100 

Pounds 

2  or  4  Horses 

I  or  2  Men 


Two  strongly  built,  powerful,  light  weight  Machines 
that  fulfill  every  requirement  for  leveling,  grading  and 
ditching.  Win  dig  a  V-shaped  ditch  from  20  Inches  to  36 
Inches  deep.  Flanged  wheels.  Will  not  skid.  Pivot 
axle.  Frame  30  inches  from  the  ground.  Direct  lever 
connection  with  blade  permitting  Instant  operation. 


VDW  Write  n«  to-day  for  booklet  and  special  FRFF 

niljl!i  good  roads  matter.  rUEiCi 

GLIDE  ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

509  Huron  Street       MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING 

for  any  machine  or  tool  used  in  Road 
and  Street  Making  or  Repairing  write  us 

WE  FURNISH 
Road  Scrapers,  Rock   Crushers,  Road   Rollers, 
Road  Drags.  Street  Sweepers.  Street  Sprink- 
lers,  Oiling    Machines,  Asphalt    Heaters, 
Pouring  Pots,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and 
Drag  Scrapers,  Culvert  Pipe,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines 

ANYTHING  YOU  NEED  AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

Writ*  to-day  for  Catalotue  and  Prices 

THE  GOOD  RO/IDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


The    ARISTOCRAT 

OF  THE 

Road    Roller    World 


STANDARD 

New  York-Port  Huron  Rollers 

cost  a  little  more  but  they're  better. 

Designed,  by  the  most  experienced  mechani- 
cal talent  in  this  country. 

Built  of  the  best  materials  money  will  buy. 

Above  statements  are  true — provable  facts. 

"  The  Port  Huron  Line  " 
is  pictured  and  described  in  Booklet  No.  9. 

Ask  for  it. 

PORT  HURON  ROAD  MACHINERY  WORKS 

{Of  course  it  does) 
PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN 


GET    RID    OF    SNOW 


QUICKLY  and  CHEAPLY  with  a 

20tli  CENTURY  SNOW  PLOW 

With  a  team  of  horses  and  one  man  to  operate ,  it  re- 
moves more  snow  than  50  men  with  shoveJs — does 
it  100%  b<-tter  at  a  cost  of  90%  less. 
Qets  Right  Down  to  the  Surface 
of  Pavements  or  Sidewalks 
Does  not  leave  a  coating  of  slush  to 
freeze  into  a  rough ,  slippery  mass  of 
ice  and  menace  health,  life  and  limb. 
Itnever  "loaf8"or  eeta  tired;  can't 
get  out  of  order  and  is  always  on 
the  job. 

In  spring,  summer  and  fall,  it  grades 
roads,    levels  land,  makes  ditches. 
Low  cost— easy  terms  if  desired. 
Send  postal  NOW  for  catalog  and 
full  particulars,  address 

THE  BAKER  MFG.  CO.,  503  Hunter  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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teenth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  program  will 
be  occupied  by  the  reports  of  the  Society's 
various  committees,  including  the  commit- 
tees on: 

Park  Development  and  Maintenance. 

Municipal  Legislation  and  Finance. 

Municipal  Data  and  Statistics. 

Sewerage  and  Sanitation. 

Standard  Specifications  (with  sub-commit- 
tees on  Brick  Paving,  Bituminous  Paving,  As- 
phalt Paving,  Wood  Block  Paving,  Concrete 
Paving  and  Sewers). 

Traffic  on  Streets. 

Street  Lighting. 

Water  Works  and  Water  Supply. 

There  will  also  be  special  papers,  by 
prominent  municipal  engineers  and  others, 
on  special  phases  of  some  of  these  subjects, 
and  a  question  box  discusion.  As  in  pre- 
vious years,  an  exhibition  of  municipal  ap- 
pliances will  be  given  by  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

*     •*• 

Next  Month's  Road  Congress  at  Cincinnati 

Arrangements  for  the  American  Good 
Roads  Congress  and  ninth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Road  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  3,  4, 
5  and  6,  have  been  practically  completed. 
The  plan  adopted  last  year  of  considering 
certain  specified  subjects  each  day  will  be 
adhered  to  this  year,  although  a  somewhat 
greater  subdivision  of  the  main  topics  has 
been  made.  The  first  session  on  Tuesday, 
December  3,  will  be  devoted  to  the  usual 
addresses  of  welcome  and  responses,  and 
a  presidential  address  by  Nelson  P.  Lewis, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City. 
Six  of  the  seven  remaining  sessions  will  be 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  technical 
papers  and  their  discussion,  and  one  session 
will  be  used  for  the  annual  business  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

The  tentative  program  of  the  technical 
sessions  includes  three  papers  on  the  or- 
ganization of  highway  departments  of 
states,  large  cities  and  small  cities  respec- 
tively. The  first  will  be  presented  by  Major 
W.  W.  Crosby,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the 
Maryland  State  Roads  Commission;  the 
second  by  Wm.  H.  Connell,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  the  third  by  a  speaker  yet  to  be 
announced.  The  development  of  a  plan  for 
a    state    or    county    road    system    will   be 


treated  in  a  paper  by  an  authority  yet  to  be 
announced,  as  will  also  the  construction  of 
stone  and  brick  pavements.  The  building 
of  earth  and  gravel  roads  will  be  treated  in 
a  paper  by  Robert  C.  Terrill,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads  of  Kentucky.  The 
subject  of  bituminous  pavements  for  cities 
will  be  presented  in  a  paper  by  George  W. 
Tillson,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  and  Ellis  R. 
Dutton,  Assistant  City  Engineer  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  will  describe  the  construction 
of  wood  block  pavements  by  the  day  labor 
plan  now  in  force  in  that  city.  Three 
papers  on  questions  of  importance  to  all  en- 
gaged in  either  road  or  street  work  will 
be  presented  by  Col.  Wm.  D.  Sohier,  Chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Com- 
mission, who  will  speak  on  the  importance 
of  the  traffic  census  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
planning  of  road  improvements;  Clifford 
Richardson,  Consulting  Engineer,  New 
York  City,  who  will  discuss  the  economics 
of  road  and  paving  construction,  and  Ar- 
thur S.  Lewis,  Secretary  and  Superin- 
tendent Lincoln  Park  Commission,  Chicago, 
111.,  who  will  discuss  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  cost  data.  Contractors  will  hear 
the  matters  with  which  they  are  especially 
concerned  discussed  by  Hugh  Murphy,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  who  will  present  a  paper  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  problems  of  a 
road  contractor,  and  by  F.  E.  Ellis,  Man- 
ager of  the  Essex  Trap  Rock  &  Construc- 
tion Company,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  whose 
subject  will  be  plant  equipment.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  technical  program  will  also 
include  two  or  three  other  papers  dealing 
with  specific  work  of  interest  to  road  build- 
ers and  with  general  questions  with  which 
they  are  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  day  sessions,  at  least 
one  evening  session  will  probably  be  held 
at  which  illustrated  addresses  will  be  made. 
This,  together  with  other  features  inci- 
dental to  the  convention,  will  be  announced 
later.  ^    4, 

Central  States  Water  Works  Association 

At  the  sixteenth  annual  convention,  held 
at  Detroit  September  24-26,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — J.  C.  Beardsley,  Thomson  Meter 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Secretary— R.  P.  Bricker,  Shelby  Water 
Company,   Shelby,   Ohio. 

Treasurer — A.  W.  Inman,  Massillon  Water 
Supply  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
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THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN 


NO  SMOKE 
NO  SPARKS 
NO  BOILER 
TROUBLES 


MOTOR  ROAD  ROLLERS 

Sizes    7-8-10-12-15   tons    using 
gasoline,     kerosene    or     distillate. 


AUSTIN  STREET  SWEEPER 


MUNICIPAL  DUMP  WAGONS 
Steel  lined,  steel  axles,  no  hinges. 

>^       For  Municipalilies 

Park  Boards 

Improvemen!  Associations 

Private  Estates 

Road  Contractors 
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Memphis,  Tenn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dallas.  Texas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Philadelphia  Suburbs  to  Confer  November 
20  on  Comprehensive  Planning 

The  preliminary  plans  for  a  Comprehen- 
sive Planning  Conference  of  Philadelphia 
suburbs,  as  formulated  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Ardmore  on  July  17,  were  outlined  briefly 
in  the  August  number  of  The  American 
City.  Definite  arrangements  have  nowr 
been  completed  for  this  important  gather- 
ing, which  will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford,  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday, 
November  20. 

The  district  from  which  delegates  are  in- 
vited to  the  conference  is  the  entire  area 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  This  in- 
cludes parts  of  four  counties,  embracing  12 
townships  of  the  first  class,  66  of  the  second, 
52  boroughs,  and  two  cities — Philadelphia 
and  Chester.  Invitations  to  participate  are 
being  sent  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
townships  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
the  burgesses  and  borough  councils  of  all 
the  boroughs,  large  and  small,  the  boards 
of  health  and  the  heads  of  the  highway  de- 
partments of  both  townships  and  boroughs; 
also  to  all  the  civic  associations,  whether 
composed  of  men  or  women;  the  commer- 
cial organizations  and  others  who  are 
known  to  be  especially  interested  in  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed. 

The  program  of  this  Comprehensive 
Planning  Conference  has  more  than  local 
interest,  because  of  the  intelligent  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  worked  out,  and  the 
adaptability  of  the  whole  idea  to  the  sub- 
urbs of  other  large  cities.  The  program 
will  be : 

"The  Desirability  of  Cooperation,"  by  Rollin 
Norris,  President,  Main  Line  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, Temporary  Chairman. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  George  Sullivan, 
President,  Lower  Merion  Township  Commis- 
sioners. 

"Comprehensive  Planning,"  by  Dr.  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  Director,  People's  Institute,  New 
York. 

"Suburban  Planning,  or  Intercommunica- 
tion," by  well-known  speakers  on  highways  and 
roads,  transportation,  and  parkways  and  parks. 

"Housing  and  Sanitation,"  by  specialists  on 
water  supply,  sewers  and  housing,  including 
building  and  health  regulations. 

"Legislation":  (o)  Suburban  Planning — A 
prepared  act  to  promote  cooperation;  (b) 
Sanitation — A  resolution  recommending  that 
health  boards  be  given  permissive  powers  to 
establish  original  sanitary  inspection. 

Organization  for  Yearly  Conference  on  Com- 
prehensive Suburban  Planning. 


The  conference  will  meet  at  10  A.  M.  and 
continue  through  the  day.  Luncheon  will 
be  served  to  the  delegates.  Further  details 
may  be  obtained  of  Mrs.  Rollin  Norris, 
Corresponding  Secretary.  The  following 
named  men  and  women  comprise  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements: 

Rollin  Norris,  Ardmore,  Chairman. 
George  Sullivan,  Lower  Merion  Township. 
Bernard  J.  Newman,  Philadelphia  Housing 
Commission. 
Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Henry  S.  Spackman,  Ardmore. 
Howard  C.  Booz,  Ardmore. 
David  Wilbur  Horn,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mrs.  David  Wilbur  Horn,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Edward  Bok,  Merion. 

John  Lewis  Evans,  Lower  Merion  Township. 
Benjamin  H.  Ludlow,  Ardmore. 

D.  Knickerbocker  Boyd,  Wayne. 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Walton,  St.  Davids. 
Theodore  N.  Ely,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Henry  Frazer  Harris,  Springfield  Township. 
Samuel  F.  Houston,  Chestnut  Hill. 

E.  Clarence  Miller,  Cheltenham  Township. 
John  Gribbel,  Wyncote. 

Benjamin  A.  Haldeman,  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  M.  Kellogg,  Ridley  Park. 
L.  R.  Dutton,  Jenkintown. 
Albert  Kelsey,  Paoli. 
Mrs.  Martin  B.  Young,  Swarthmore. 
Charles  L.  Borie,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Rollin  Norris,  Ardmore,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

4.     4. 

New  Directors  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Engineers 

President  H.  F.  Magee,  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
announced,  on  October  22,  the  following  ap- 
pointments of  Directors  and  Exhibit  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Engineers: 

DIRECTORS 

F.  J.  Wagner,  Chief,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  B.  Cummings,  Chief,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
A.  B.  Ten  Eyck,  Chief,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

EXHIBIT   COMMITTEE 

Harry  L.  Marston,  Chairman,  Chief.  Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

4.     4. 

SOME  COMING  EVENTS 

November  12-15. — Dallas,  Tex. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements. Secretary,  A.  Prescott  Fol- 
well,  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

November  19. — Newark,  N.  J. 

National  Association  of  Gardeners. 
Secretary,  M.  C.  Ebel,  Madison,  N.  J. 

November  19.-22. — Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Civic  Association.  Annual 
Convention.  Secretary,  Richard  B.  Wat- 
rous,  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Deep  "water  brings  raw  material  inland  cheaply — 
develops  industry — enriches  communities — increases 
rail  traffic  and  profits. 

Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  expedite  land  and  water 
traffic.  They  use  the  only  correct  principle  for  transpor- 
tation on  land— the  universally=used  ROLLING  principle. 
They  roll  a  short  distance  on  part  of  a  wheel,  as  all 
conveyances  roll  long  distances  on  whole  wheels. 


The  Universal 
ROLLING    Principle 
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Scherzer  ROLLING 
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Nearly  200  Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  now  in  use  in  this  country, 
South  America,   Europe,   Asia  and  Africa.     Send  for  list. 

Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  roll  backward  while  going  up,  allowing  water 
traffic  to  pass.  They  roll  forward  and  down  allowing  land  traffic  to  pass. 
They  can  be  operated  in  30  seconds  because  they  are  so  simple.  They  cost 
less  to  build  and  operate  than  other  movable  bridges  because  they  are  so 
simple.    There's  no  wear  because  there's  no  friction. 

As  the  bridges  require  only  part  of  a  wheel,  they  avoid  the 
only  disadvantages  of  any  rolling  stock,  which  are  the  twisting, 
heating,  grinding,  wearing  axles,  trunnions  and  journals. 

Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  let  largest  vessels  pass  in  shortest  time  at  least  expense. 
They  form  a  barrier  against  accidents,  leave  channels  clear  and  use  no  space  at  sides. 
Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  need  not  be  wastefully  replaced,  but  can  he  added  to. 
One  man  operates  one  or  many.    Send  data  for  sketches,  estimates  and  full  information. 


Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridge  Co. 

Cable  Address:  Main  Office: 

Scherzer-Chicago  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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November  20-23. — Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 
Social  Center  Association  of  America. 

Annual  Convention.  Secretary,  Edward 
J.  Ward,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

December  3-6. — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association. 

Annual     Convention.       Secretary,     E.     L. 
Powers,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

December  4-6. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Housing  Association.  Secre- 
tary, Lawrence  Veiller,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,    New  York  City. 


Second    Week    in    December.  —  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

Annual    Meeting.     Secretary,   Robert   W. 
Belcher,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

December    10-12,    1912. — Washington,   D.    C. 
American  Institute  of  Architects.    An- 
nual Convention.   Secretary,  Glenn  Brown, 
The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  12-18. — Pittsburg,  Pa. 

National  Association  of  Cement 
Users.  Annual  Convention.  President, 
R.  L.  Humphrey,  Harrison  Building, 
Philadelphia. 


"t/eet  Li4vtiiv 


Illuminating  engineers,  commercial  and  civic  organizations,  manufacturers  and  others 
having  valuable  information  on  street  lighting  are  invited  to  submit  photographs  and  data  for 
possible  use  in  this  department. 

Street  Lighting  in  Battle  Creek 


THE  new  ornamental  street  lighting 
system  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
has  been  enthusiastically  inaugurated 
by  the  citizens,  who  rejoice  over  the  fact 
that  their  city  is  now  classed  with  those 
that  are  adequately  and  attractively  lighted. 
The  new  system  embraces  two  hundred 
standards,  and  has  necessitated  an  expendi- 
ture of  $20,000.  This  has  been  met  by  mer- 
chants and  property  owners,  who  believe 
that  this  expense  is  justified  by  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  property  values  and 
greater  business  activity,  and  that  a 
brighter,  more  cheerful  city  is  always  a 
busier  one.  The  city  is  furnishing  the 
power  and  upkeep  of  the  installation. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  standards 
carry  five  lamps,  and  are  placed  principally 
in  the  business  district.  These  standards 
are  of  the  four-arm  type,  with  a  40-watt 
Packard  Mazda  lamp  at  the  end  of  each 
arm  and  a  60-watt  lamp  of  the  same  kind 
above  the  arms  and  on  the  top  of  the 
central  column.  Three-lamp  "boulevard" 
standards  are  used  in  the  residence  district. 
They  are  of  cast  iron;  from  the  square, 
hollow  base  a  graceful,  tapering,  fluted 
column  rises,  bearing  two  arms,  which,  with 
the  top  of  the  column,  give  support  for  the 
three  lamps,  each  enclosed  in  a  translucent 
spherical  globe. 

The  Central  Electric  Company,  of  Battle 
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THE  TRIUMPH  FOR  HONEST  VOTING 


Machine  voting  records   truly  and   quickly  the   popular   vote   for  candidates  for  public 

office,  or  upon  any  important  question,  and  overcomes  many  objections 

and  flaws  of  the  method  of  voting  by  ballot. 

VOTIMG     IS     DONE     WITH     EASE 

A  straight,  cut,  split  or   independent   vote   may  be  readily  cast  in  much  less  than   the 

time  usually  allowed. 

YOUR     VOTE     IS     AUTOIVIATICALLY     COUNTED 

The  TRIUMPH  indicates  the    total  vote   for   each   candidate   as  soon  as   the   last  man 
has  voted.     It  is  impossible  to  tamper  with  the  results. 

HONESTY 


SECRECY 


RAPIDITY 


ACCURACY 

READ     THIS     LETTER 


Stamford,  Conn.,  October  9th,  1912. 


Triumph  Voting  Machine  Co., 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City, 
Dear  Sir: — 

'r  •  '^'u^l'r^^^o^^T^'u?*'""  ^^^^  *"  Stamford,  October  7th.  1912.  for  the  first  time  we  used  the 
Tnumph  Votmg  Machme  We  are  delighted  with  the  results,  both  the  voters  and  the  election 
officials.  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  easily  the  voters  caught  on  to  the  using  of  the  mIcWnes 
and  the  rapidity  m  ascertaining  the  results  at  the '.close  of  the  polls.  There  was  not  a  catchTn 
any  of  the  machines,  ten  in  aU,  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  polls.  It  certainly  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old. ballot  system,  formerly  used,  and  I  sincerely  hope  we  will 
never  go  back  to  the  old  system.      I  have  the  honor  to  be  <-c»ciy  nope   we  win 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)    WM.  F.  WATERBURY.  Town  Clerk. 
Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  matter  and  further  particulars  to 

TRIUMPH  VOTING  MACHINE  CO.,  60  WAll  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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LIGHTING    STANDARDS    IN    RESIDENCE    SECTION   OF   BATTLE    CREEK,    MICH. 


Creek,  did  the  electrical  work  of  the  in- 
stallation. The  standards  in  the  business 
district  were  placed  along  the  edge  of  the 
curb  at  intervals  of  seventy  feet.  In  a 
trench  of  the  width  of  half  a  brick  a  lead- 
covered  steel  tape  cable  was  laid,  and  the 


lamps  were  connected  on  the  multiple  sys- 
tem. The  standards  in  the  residente  dis- 
trict were  staggered  at  intervals  of  125 
feet.  The  views  here  reproduced  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  standards  in  both  the 
business  and  residence  districts. 


An  Interurban  "Lighted  Way" 
Project  in  California 


The  Inter-City  Commission  of  Eighteen, 
composed  of  six  representatives  each  from 
Pasadena,  South  Pasadena  and  Alhambra, 
has  inaugurated  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
boulevard  lighting  projects  yet  undertaken 
anywhere.  When  the  plan  becomes  a 
reality,  the  fine  highways  which  connect 
Los  Angeles  with  the  three  cities  men- 
tioned will  be  illuminated  throughout  their 
entire  twenty  miles  of  length  with  a  modern 
lighting  system  of  the  ornamental  type. 
The  section  which  includes  Alhambra — 
more  than  six  miles  in  length — has  already 
been  voted,  and  rapid  progress  in  securing 
signatures  to  petitions  for  the  other  sec- 
tions appears  to  insure  the  early  completion 
of  the  work. 

When  other  localities  heard  of  the  pro- 
ject, they  took  it  up  with  enthusiasm,  with 


the  result  that  in  the  Lankershim  and  Van 
Nuys  district  to  the  northwest  of  Los  An- 
geles, a  similar  lighted  way  extending 
about  twenty  miles  has  already  been  or- 
dered, and  the  people  of  the  progressive 
beach  city  of  Venice  are  working  for  a 
lighted  boulevard  from  Los  Angeles  to  their 
community.  Still  more  striking  is  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Lighted  Way  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  eighteen  cities  forming 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Inter-City  Commis- 
sion. Indeed,  it  now  seems  likely  that  in 
the  not  very  distant  future  a  system  of 
nearly  150  miles  of  recently  improved 
boulevards  will  be  provided  with  splendid 
electroliers,  thus  giving  to  the  visitors  and 
residents  in  Southern  California  excep- 
tional facilities  for  highway  travel  by  day 
and  night. 
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F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION 


A  Comparison  of  Monthly  and  Yearly  Fire  Losses 

The  fire  losses  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  month  of 
September,  1912,  as  compiled  from  the  records  of  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  aggregate  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  more  than 
in  September,  191 1,  but  the  losses  by  fire  since  January  i,  1912,  total  about 
a  million  and  a  half  less  than  for  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year,  when 
the  figures  reached  $178,988,800.  The  following  tables  show  a  comparison 
of  monthly  losses  for  1910,  191 1  and  1912,  and  of  yearly  losses  for  the  last 
fifteen  years : 

Monthly  Losses  Yearly  lxjsses 

'911 $234,337,250 

1910 234,470,600 

1909 203,649,200 

1908 238,562,250 

1907 215,671,250 

190(5 459,710,000 

1905 175,193,800 

1904 252,554,050 

1903 156,195,700 

1902 149,260,850 

1901 164,347,450 

1900 163,362,250 

1899 136,773.200 

18^ 119,650,500 

1897 110,319,650 


1910 

1911 

1912 

January   . . . 

.  $15,175,400 

$21,922,450 

$35,653,450 

February   . . 

.     15,489,350 

16,415,000 

28,601,650 

March 

.     18,465,500 

31,569,800 

16,650,850 

April  

.     18,091,800 

17,670,550 

16,349,400 

May    

.     18,823,200 

21,422,000 

21,013,950 

June    

.     13,183,600 

20,691,950 

16,103,450 

July 

.     26,847,900 

25,301,150 

15,219,100 

August 

.     21,570,550 

12,662,650 

14,158,800 

September  . 

.     11,700,000 

11,333,250 

13,779,300 

October   . . . 

•     37,188,300 

13,945,000 

November  . 

.     16,407,000 

18,680,600 

December  .. 

.     21,528,000 

22,722,850 
^234,337,250 

T'ls  for  y'r. 

.$234,470,600 

How  New  York  Observed  Fire  Prevention  Day 


THE  observance  of  an  annual  Fire  Pre- 
vention Day,  a  custom  which  is 
rapidly  spreading  throughout  the 
United  States,  has  been  inaugurated  in  New 
York.  By  proclamation  of  Governor  Dix, 
October  9  was  designated  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  expected  that  this  day — the  anniver-' 
sary  of  the  Iroquois  fire  in  Chicago,  and 
already  observed  in  Illinois  and  certain 
other  states — will  soon  become  an  occasion 
for  teaching  lessons  of  fire  prevention  in 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

For  the  effective  campaign  of  education 
conducted  on  New  York  City's  first  Fire 
Prevention  Day,  special  credit  is  due  to 
Fire  Commission  Joseph  Johnson  and  to 
Superintendent  of  Schools  William  H. 
Maxwell.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  a 
million  school  children  took  part  in  fire 
drills  and  listened  to  lectures  on  fire  pre- 
vention on  that  day;  these  including  some 
700,000  children  in  the  public  schools  and 
over  100,000  in  parochial  schools,  as  well 
as  large  numbers  in  private  schools. 


As  a  lesson  to  the  city  officials,  manu- 
facturers and  other  business  meri,  the 
eleven-story  factory  of  a  large  cloak  and 
suit  company  was  selected  for  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  afternoon  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Fire  Department.  This  building  was 
chosen,  not  only  as  an  excellent  example  of 
modern  construction,  but  more  particularly 
because  of  the  intelligent  and  systematic 
attention  given  to  the  subject  of  fire  pre- 
vention by  the  management.  Not  only  does 
each  of  the  eleven  floors  have  its  interior 
fire  sprinkler  system,  but  there  is  also  an 
outside  system,  which  is  designed  to  form  a 
water  curtain  for  the  protection  of  the 
building  in  case  of  a  fire  starting  in  a  neigh- 
boring structure.  An  interior  fire  wall  di- 
vides the  building  into  two  vertical  sections, 
from  either  of  which  the  employes  might 
escape  into  the  other  in  case  of  fire.  The 
owners  maintain,  also,  their  own  fire  de- 
partment, and  conduct  frequent  fire  drills 
for  their  2,000  or  more  employes. 

The  exercises  at  this  building  consisted 
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Look  at  the  Streets 

in  your  own  city  where  the  street  car  lines  have  installed  over-head 
trolley  system  with  poles  at  the  curb.  Can  you  not  see  at  a  glance  the 
benefit  of  the  combination  trolley  and  lighting  pole  shown  in  this  illustration  ? 

^  At  a  slight  additional  expense  we  equip  trolley  poles  with  an  orna- 
mental four-light  fixture  and  cast-iron  base  so  that  the  posts  may  be 
utilized  in  two  ways. 

This  Plan  WT 

is  not  only  more  sightly  than  the  undesirable  duplication  of  poles,  but  it  is  also  much 
more  economical.  The  expense  of  underground  conduit  installation  in  connection 
with  the  ornamental  lighting  system  may  be  eliminated  through  this  plan. 

Q  The  combination  pole  is  practicable  and  desirable  from  every  point  of  view.  Cities 
which  have  installed  this  post  are  most  enthusiastic  about  it. 

fl  Municipal  officials  and  all  others  interested  in  the  improved  appearance  of  city  and 
town  streets  are  invited  to  send  for  our  booklet  which  more  fully  describes  the 
advantages  of  this  type  of  post. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
New  York  Office :     90  West  Street 


CO. 


Wright's  Excel- 
sior "Rust-Proof" 
Tree  Guards 


These  Tree  Guards  are  made 
of  very  heavy  and  stiff  steel 
uprights.  The  horizontal  wires 
are  flexible.  Springs  are  sup- 
plied to  prevent  any  chafing 
of  the  tree  bark. 

Like  all  the  Excelsior  "  Rust- 
Proof"  products,  the  Tree 
Guards  are  first  completely 
formed  emd  then  dipped  into 
melted  zinc.  Every  joint  is 
completely  sealed  and  the 
entire  fabric  rendered  weather 
proof. 
For  city,  street  and  park  use,  there  are  three  styles 
of  Excelsior  Tree  Guards— all  "  Rust-Proof." 

Send  for  Ca.ta.Iog  and  Prices 

Wright  Wire  Company 

Worcester,  Mass. 


33  Michigan  St.,  Chicago 
256  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 
5  First  St. 


410  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia 
1 23  Summer  St.,  Boston 
San  Francisco 


Keep  the  Lawn  Tidy  with  the 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Cleaner  and  Rake 

Acts  like  a  vacuum  cleaner,  removing  leaves  and  all 
kinds  of  litter,  and  is  a  real  benefit  to  the  turf. 


Two  Sizes,  24  and  36  inclies  wide. 
Made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower  People  | 

SiUpplee  HdWwdFe  Company 

PHIL/ADEUPHIA.  PBNNSYLVAJSfIA 
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of  demonstrations  by  the  company's  own 
fire  department  and  employes  and  a  re- 
sponse by  the  city  Fire  Department  to  a 
general  alarm,  followed  by  tests  of  gasoline 
pumping  engines,  extension  ladders,  fire 
nets,  etc. 

Work  of  ihe  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

Fire  Prevention  Day  occurred  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  first  anniversary  of 
New  York's  new  Bureau  of  Fire  Preven- 
tion. During  the  year  just  ended  some 
70,000  buildings  were  inspected  by  the 
Bureau,  as  a  result  of  which  some  14,000 
violation  orders  were  issued.  These  or- 
ders provided  for  the  remedying  of  condi- 
tions deemed  hazardous,  and  ranged  all  the 
way  from  the  installation  of  standpipes, 
sprinkler  systems,  fire  escapes  or  fire  doors, 
to  the  cleaning  up  of  rubbish. 

There  are  now  198  men  on  the  staflf  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention,  but,  as  there 
are  about  500,000  buildings  in  New  York 


City,  such  a  force  is  obviously  inadequate 
to  the  city's  needs.  Commissioner  Johnson 
is  asking  that  this  fire  prevention  force  be 
doubled  during  1913. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  DAY  AP- 
PEAL TO  THE  PUBLIC 

For   Co-operation  in  Stamping    Out 
Incendiarism    and     Carrying 
Forward  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Crusade 
By  Joseph  Johnson,    Fire  Commissioner 

Fire  is  a  natural  element.  Even  the  best 
fire-fighting  force  in  the  world  is  a  Canute, 
vainly  commanding  it  to  stop,  when  once  a 
conflagration  takes  full  sway  over  a  city.  Yet 
we  must  fight  it  unceasingly  and  seek  to  re- 
duce to  a  mere  possibility  the  great,  all-de- 
stroying fire.  Every  fire,  however  small,  is  a 
potential  conflagration.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  paid  department  in  New  York  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  fires  have  been 
put  out.  Our  city  still  stands.  It  stands  be- 
cause of  the  vigilance,  swiftness  and  courage 
of  our  men. 

Now  let  us  together  seek  to  reduce  the  awful 
toll  of  life  and  property.  It  can  be  done  by 
enlightened  carefulness  in  your  personal  and 
business  habits.  Mere  thoughtlessness  with 
matches,  cigars  and  cigarettes  causes  enormous 
loss.  Let  us  begin  to  treat  the  match  thrower 
as  we  treat  the  heedless  spitter.  Death  fol- 
lows the  course  of  each. 

Join  with  us  in  our  preventive  efforts,  and 
teach  your  children  that  fire  is  not  a  plaything. 

Come,  too,  with  the  Fire  Department  in  its 
crusade  against  incendiarism,  which  sets  one 
fire  in  four.  Fight  with  us  against  lax  laws 
which  permit  insurance  companies  to  offer  an 
inducement  to  arson  in  the  form  of  a  policy. 


WHERE   THE   DEMONSTRATION   WAS  HELD 
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qpHE    lighting 
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streets   with    the 
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lighting  and  poles 
is  of  importance 
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to  you. 
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neers   help    you  ? 
We   manufacture 
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\  poles  for  all  types 
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'  of  hghting. 
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Ornamental 

^w 

Lighting   Pole 

imJ^ 

CO. 

"^IHh 

114  LIBERTY  STREET 

* 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

GAS  STREET 
LAMPS 

"United"   Inverted 

Public  Street  Lighting 
our  Specialty.    Write  us. 

UNITED  GAS  LIGHT 

AND  MFG.  CO. 
380    Third   Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


Hill's  Specimen 
Evergreens 

,  We  grow  the  kind  of  evergreens  you 
want,  and  invite  inspection  of  our 
stock.  Architects  desiring  especially 
fine  specimens,  or  owners  wishing 
to   increase   the  attractiveness  of 
their  grounds  by  the  addition  of 
notably  handsome   trees,  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  us. 
THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO^  Inc. 
Evergreen  Specialists       Box  406.  Dundee.  III. 


\  , 


®®(sXsX9(sXS)®®®®®®®<^^  "  ^ '. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  estimates  for 
lighting  standards  in  any  quantity  for  any 
city  or  town  in  the  United  States. 

Special  standards  designed  on  application. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Estimates  furnished  on  paving,  sew^er  and 
subway  castings  of  all  descriptions. 

Prompt  delivery. 


Standard  for 

Inverted  Luminous 

Arc  Lamp 


Hessler  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co. 

OSWEGO,  N.Y. 


Standard  for 

Tungsten  Lamps 

Made  in  3,  4  or  S 

Lights 


SXs)®®®(sXSX5XSXg®®®®®(^^ 
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Three  New  Types  of  Motor  Equipment 


Front  Drive  Equipment  for  Fire  Apparatus 

The  applying  of  gasoline  motive  power  to 
the  horse-drawn  types  of  fire  engines  and 
trucks  is  a  problem  which  is  receiving  much 
intelligent  study.  In  many  cities  and  towns 
motor-driven  equipment  has  not  yet  been 
adopted,  owing  to  the  possession  by  the  local 
fire  departments  of  horse-drawn  apparatus  of 
comparatively  recent  purchase.  If  such  appa- 
ratus can  be  operated  more  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically by  mechanical  means,  the  import- 
ance of  adapting  it  to  the  modern  motive  power 
is  apparent. 

The  Front-Drive  tractor  is  coming  into  in- 
creasing use  for  this  purpose.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  a  tractor  of  this 
type  recently  installed  by  the  Front  Drive 
Motor  Company,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  on  one  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department's  engines. 
Pittsburgh  has  purchased  three  more  of  these 
tractors;  Youngstown  four,  and  New  York 
twenty-eight. 

In  applying  the  Front-Drive  tractor  to  a 
steam  fire  engine  the  old  wheel  base  is  re- 
tained, while  in  the  case  of  an  aerial  truck  the 
wheel  base  is  lengthened  about  30  inches.  The 
driving  and  steering  are  both  accomplished 
through  the  tractor  wheels.  Power  is  applied 
directly  to  each  wheel,  regardless  of  the  angle 
at  which  the  operator  might  be  turning  his 
turning  its  wheels  at  that  particular  time. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  tractor  is  the 
turntable  which  allows  the  apparatus  to  turn 


in  its  own  length,  or  at  a  90-degree  angle; 
hence  its  efficiency  in  turning  corners  and  pul- 
ling out  of  holes. 

A  New  Gasolene  Pumping  Engine 

As  a  result  of  several  years  of  study  and 
testing  there  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
The  Seagrave  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
the  new  pumping  engine  the  mechanism  of 
which  is  here  shown. 

The  Gorham  pump,  which  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  this  equipment,  is  of  the  multiple- 
stage  centrifugal  turbine  type — a  device  which 
possesses  to  an  exceptional  degree  the  flexibil- 
ity so  desirable  for  fire  work.  In  this  pump  no 
relief  valves  or  other  complicated  mechanism 
are  required  to  take  care  of  the  sudden  shut- 
ting off  of  nozzles  or  kinking  of  hose  lines.  It 
is  provided  with  an  automatic  governor  on  the 
motor,  which  maintains  constant  pressures 
under  all  varying  conditions  of  fire  service. 

As  it  is  said  that  this  pump  will  take  and 
deliver  gravel  the  size  of  a  walnut  without 
chance  of  injury  to  itself,  no  precaution  need 
be  taken  as  to  water  supply.  The  only  moving 
parts  inside  the  pump  are  the  three  runners 
and  drive  shaft.  An  exceptionally  long  life  is 
predicted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
metal-to-metal  contact  on  the  entire  pump  ex- 
cept the  bearings  on  the  propeller  shaft  and 
the  drive  gears. 

This  new  pumping  engine  is  made  in  two 
sizes — 750  and  1,000  gallons  per  minute  ca- 
pacity.    Several  sales  have  already  been  made 


FRONT-DRIVE   TRACTOR   ON    STEAM   FIRE   ENGINE 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telling 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS   IS   THE   KEYNOTE   OF    OUR    TIME 

There  was  a  time  when  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate  yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electric  Lamp  Works 

of  General  Electric  Co. 
WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


"WARREN  BEAUTIFUL" 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


"FROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON"      Please  mention  American  City 
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NEW    SEAGRAVE    ENGINE    WITH    GORHAM    PUMP 


in    California    cities,    including   Oakland,    San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena. 

A  New  Type  of  Gas  Tank 

The  Victor  Motor  Truck  Company,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ever- 
Ready  Company  of  that  city,  is. putting  on  the 
market  a  new  type  of  fire  truck.  A  piece  of 
this  equipment,  in  use  by  the  Buffalo  Fire 
Department,  is  here  illustrated. 

The  novel  feature  of  the  apparatus  is  the  gas 
tank.  This  consists  of  a  50-gallon  receptacle 
mounted  on  the  chassis  under  the  seat,  a  drum 
mounted  on  the  step  containing  50  pounds  of 
liquid  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a  regulator  which 
automatically  controls  the  gas  pressure  in  the 
drum  (approximately  1,000  pounds),  and  de- 
livers this  liquid  gas  expanded  into  the  tank 
at  150  pounds. 

Attached  to  the  crank  or  handle  on  the  head, 
and  revolving  on  an  axis  inside  the  tank,  is  a 
series  of  paddles  which  agitate  the  water  when 
the  gas  is  passing  into  the  tank,  producing  a 


saturated  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

As  no  acids  or  chemicals  are  used,  the  use 
of  so-called  "chemical  hose"  is  unnecessary 
with  this  equipment.  With  ordinary  city  water 
pressure  it  is  said  that  the  tank  can  be  filled 
with  water  and  charged  with  gas  ready  for  use 
in  3J4  minutes.  All  parts  of  the  equipment 
are  designed  to  maintain  a  constant  working 
pressure  of  150  pounds  without  measurable  loss 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

*     •*• 

Fire  Truck  Tires— A  Valuable  Booklet 

Important  advances  in  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  rubber  tires  have  accompanied  the 
recent  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  motor- 
driven  fire  apparatus.  Evidence  of  such  prog- 
ress, and  of  a  keen  analysis  of  fire  truck 
problems,  is  given  in  a  booklet  just  published 
by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  Copies  of  this  booklet,  full  of 
information  of  interest  to  fire  chiefs,  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 


VICTOR     iNATION    WITH    EVER-READY 

Equipped  with  Dayton  Airless  Tires 


TANK 
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AN    ANTl- FREEZING 
DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 

AT  LAST 

THE 

Mflfdock  "Babble-Font" 

Suitable  for 
PUBUC  STREETS 
PARKS 

PLAY-GROUNDS 
SCHOOL-YARDS 
RAILWAY-STATIONS 
CEMETERIES,  Etc. 

ANY  PLACE  IN  THE 
OPEN  AIR 

Drains    itielf    automatically  to  point   below 
froit  line  after  each  drinlc. 

Stagnant    water    cannot    stand     in 
the  fixture. 

Write  for  Booklet 
MADE  SOLELY  BY 


The  Mnrdock 
Mfg.  and  Supply  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


,pPPLY 
'INLET 


WASTEmSEWER 


For  Real  Comfort  in 
Drinking  you  need  an 
Adjustable  Fountain 

The  L  a  n  8  i  n  gr  Fountain  is  auto- 
matically adjustable.      No  stooping  is 
necessary.    The  bubblers  are  attached 
to  flexible   tubes,   so  that  they  may 
be   raised    to  the    height  of    the 
lips,    while    with    all 
other    fountains    the 
lips  must  be  brought 
to  the  position  of  the 
bubbler.    The  "Lan- 
sing" enables  every- 
one  to   drink   in    an 
easy      and      natural 
position,     yet     with 
every    sanitary    pre- 
caution. The  artistic 
design   of  this   foun- 
tain   renders    it     an 
ornament      to      any 
park  or  city  street. 

Let  us  have  your 
address  so  we  can 
send  you  our  catalog. 

The  Gier  & 
Dail  Mfg.  Co. 

1 100  Grand  Street 
LANSING,    MICH. 


Death  to 

MICROBES 

The   Latest   and   Best 
Bubble  Fountain  Made 


Inlet  I  -2  in.  I.P.     Can  alio  be  furnished  3-4  in.  l.P. 


<  *  P  , ,  w.  ^  "  A    Combination    Bubble- 
^  "'Q       Cup    and     Pail-Filler 

No  special  attachment  necessary.  Un- 
screw your  present  faucet  and  screw  "Puro" 
on  —  press  the  Bubble-self-closing  handle 
and  you  have  a  soft,  sparkling  bubble, 
making  it  possible  to  drink  easily  and  nat- 
urally without  touching  lips  or  cheeks. 

To  fill  a  pail,  press  the  second  handle, 
and  the  full  lorce  of  stream,  as  on  old  faucet, 
quickly  fills  the  pail. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  a 
hose  for  flushing  purposes  —  in  such  cases 
a  hose  nozzle  can  be  supplied  and  readily 
screwed  on  fountain. 

Being  self-closing,  allows  no  waste  of 
water. 

Positively  the  most  Sanitary  cup  on  the 
market.  Made  of  red  metal;  nickel-plated; 
very  heavy  pattern ;  not  alone  Germ,  but 
Fool-proof;  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  —  lasts  a  lifetime. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Pure   Sanitary   Drinking   Fountain 
Company     -  .     Haydenville,  Mass. 
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OADS 
►AVEMENT 


Photographs  and  data  arc  re.quested  for  possible  use  in  this  department,  from  municipal 
officials,  city  or  county  engineers,  road  superintendents,  manufacturers  or  others  having  inter- 
esting information  on  subjects  relating  to  roads  and  pavements. 

A  Contrast  Between  Proper  and  Improper 
Construction  of  Brick  Pavements* 

By  Theodore  A.   Randall 

Secretary  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association 


EIGHTEEN  years  ago  there  lived  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  a  wise  and  painstak- 
ing engineer,  Mr.  John  W.  Miller. 
Under  his  direction  a  mile  of  brick  pave- 
ment, part  city  street  and  part  rural  road, 
was  laid,  extending  from  the  center  of  the 
town  out  into  the  suburbs.  Over  this  pave- 
ment during  all  these  years  has  daily  passed 
much  traffic.  Fortunately,  while  this  pave- 
ment has  been  torn  up  at  times  for  the  lay- 
ing of  gas  mains,  water  pipes,  etc.,  it  has 
always  been  replaced  as  carefully  as  it  was 
originally  laid,  so  that  to-day  it  is  as  good 
as  any  new  pavement.  As  is  well  known, 
most  pavements  are  damaged  irretrievably 
by  being  torn  up,  but  when  such  work  is 
done  properly,  no  harm  is  done  to  a  brick 
pavement,  as  demonstrated  in  this  case. 
During  these  eighteen  years  not  one  dollar 
has  been  spent  on  this  pavement  for  repairs. 
A  portion  of  the  main  business  street  of 
Sandusky  was  paved  the  same  year  (1904) 
as  the  other  roadway,  and  with  brick  of  the 
same  grade,  but  evidently  with  much  less 
care  in  the  method  of  construction.  To- 
day it  is  a  rough  and  undesirable  pavement. 
This  pavement  was  laid  under  the  same 
specifications  as  the  good  pavement,  but 
some  minor  but  very  essential  details  of 
construction  were  carelessly  slighted.  Mr. 
Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  others  who  have 

•  From  an  illustrated  lecture  delivered  before  the 
American  Ro?d  Congress  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
October  5.  1912. 


been  studying  this  subject  for  some  years, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  learn  the  real 
cause  of  failure  in  one  pavement  and  the 
remarkable  success  in  the  other.  Accord- 
ingly, experts  recently  visited  Sandusky, 
and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  City  En- 
gineer, had  a  stretch  of  some  'fifty  square 
feet  of  each  pavement,  the  good  and  the 
poor,  taken  up. 

The  good  pavement  was  perfectly  bonded 
from  top  to  bottom,  every  course  of  brick 
was  intact,  just  as  when  it  was  first  laid. 
The  foundation  was  right  to  begin  with,  and 
there  was  a  two-inch  sand  cushion,  thor- 
oughly compressed,  affording  a  smooth, 
even  bed  for  the  brick,  and  insuring  a  com- 
paratively noiseless  pavement.  The  cement 
filler  had  been  so  applied  that  both  sides  and 
ends  of  each  and  every  brick  were  imbedded 
in  it.  The  brick  and  cement  formed  a  solid 
mass,  making  the  pavement  monolithic  in 
character.  The  result  was  a  smooth,  un- 
broken surface.  From  one  end  of  the  street 
to  the  other,  there  has  been  no  chipping  of 
brick,  or  disintegration  of  the  cement  filler 
or  binder. 

The  section  of  the  poor  pavement  taken 
up  disclosed  the  secret  of  its  failure,  if  a 
pavement  can  be  called  a  failure  which, 
after  eighteen  years  of  use  is,  though 
rough,  still  doing  service,  with  no  expense 
incurred  for  repairs.  In  the  good  pave- 
ment, the  cement  filler  was  properly  applied. 
In  the  poor  pavement  not  half  of  the  brick 
were  imbedded  in  the  cement.    Some  of  the 
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The  Onlylndestruc- 
tible  Rust  Proof 
Street  Sign 


EVERY     REQIJIREIVIENX 

for  the  ideal  street  sign  is  included  in  the  Indestructible  Sign  which  we  manufacture.  Made 
of  solid  steel.  No  enamel  or  paint  to  wear  away.  No  rust  to  make  it  unsightly.  A  sign  that 
will  be  readable  and  attractive  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  Signs  made  to  read  vertical  as 
well  as  horizontal  in  any  size  from  2x2  to  12  X48  inches.  Prices  low  and  liberal  discount  for 
quantity^  orders.  Let  us  send  you  a  sample  sign.  It  will  prove  the  absolute  supremacy  of  our 
propositiqn  for  your  purpose.     Illustrated  printed  matter  mailed  on  request. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE    SIGN    COMPANY,    ">  ^?SlSw,¥Ji78mo^^^'' 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 


It  takes  over  twenty 


Not  for  Future  Generations 

Start  with  tllC  largest   stock    that  can  be  secured I 
years  to  grow  many  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  such  as  we  offer. 

WC   do  the  long   l/Vaiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 

give  an  immediate  effect.    Fall  Price  List  Now  Ready. 


ANDORRA    NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


Box 
T 


CHESTNUT  HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Porcelain  Enameled 
Iron  Street  Signs 

Will  not  fade  or  tarnish 

PLAIN  &  ORNAMENTAL 
SIGN  POSTS 


Protect  Your  Trees 

with  our 

Iron  Tree   Guards 

Write  for  Prices 

STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBITRGH,  PA. 


Van  Dorn 

IRON  WORKS 

CO. 

Cleveland,   O. 

ure 

Iron  Fencing  and   Lawn   Fumil 

Ornamental    Iron    and    Structural 

Steel 

Steel  Cells  for  Prisons,  Jails,  Station 
and  Lock-Ups 

Houses 

Metallic  Furniture  and  Steel  Lockers  for  Public 

iuiidings 

MIXERS 


For  P  last  e  r, 
Cement  and  All 
Dry  Materials  and 
for  Mixing  Con- 
crete for  Building 
Blocks.     ^     ^    ^^» 


W.  D.  DUNNING 

Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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COLUMBUS    AVENUE,    SANDUSKY,    OHIO.      LAID   IN    1894— EIGHTEEN    YEARS    OF    SERVICE 
WITHOUT  ANY  COST  FOR  REPAIRS 


A   SECTION   OF   THE   COLUMBUS  AVENUE   PAVEMENT  WHICH  ILLUSTRATES  ITS  MONO- 
LITHIC CHARACTER,  DUE  TO  THE  PROPER  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CEMENT  FILLER 


THE    AMERICAN     CITY 


THIS  attractive  row  of  trees  was  grown  from  Meehan  stock. 
We  can  do  as  well  for  your  street,  park  or 
driveway.    We  specialize  on  the  production 
of  sturdy  uniform  stock  to  produce 
handsome  results.    Let  us  know 
what  you  have  in  mind. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons 

WholAtala  Nurserymen 

Drcshcr,  Pa. 

(Near 
Philadelphia) 


Wizard   BraRd 

Stieep   IVIanure 

Dried    and    Pulverized 

No  Weeds  No  Waste 

Economical  and  Convenient 

One  Bag   Equals  Whole  Wagon   Load  of  Barn  Yard  Manure 

Unequaled  for  parks,  cemeteries  and  public  or 
private  lawns  and  gardens. 

Write  for  prices  in  any  quantity. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

No.  41  Union  Stock  Yards    -    Chicago 


Imp.  Soap  Spray 

Will  rid  your  trees  and  shrubs 
of  pests. 

Efficient  without  mineral  poisons. 
Colorless  and  harmless  except  to 
the  pests. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Eastern  Chemical  Co.,  Boston 


For   Protection  for   Shade   and 
Fruit  Trees  use 

Elastic  Pruning  Paint 

Saves  Girdled  Trees.   Heals  Cuts  and  Wounds, 
Prevents   Decay,    Stops   Bleeding  in    Pruning, 
Cures  Fungus  Growth. 
A  Positive  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  when  .   "imaged 
Use   Any  Time   of   the  Year 
For  Prices  and  Circular 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

Box  D.         -         -         KINMUNDY,  ILL. 


Black  Squadron  Packing 

Distinguished  from  all  other  Packings  by  its   three  sliding 

wedges.capped 
by  a  cushion 
saturated  with 
a  lubricant, 
V       ^  ^  ^■^r^WW^'^ZT^^H  '-'^"^    prevent- 

f     ^.W  I  ^P^^^U|^UK|li^H  ing  all  friction 

t^  ;  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  for  a 

sample. 

CANCOS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


146  N.  Second  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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MARKFT  STREET    SANDUSKY,  OHIO.     PAVED  IN  1894  WITH  THE  SAME  CHARACTER  OF 

bScK  AS  THOSE  USED  ON  COLUMBUS  AVENUE.     THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  WEARING 

QUALITY  OF  THE  PAVEMENT  IS  DUE  TO  DEFECTIVE  CONSTRUCTION 


A  CUT  IN  THE  MARKET  STREET  PAVEMENT,  SHOWING  THE  IMPERFECT  APPLICATION 

OF  THE  CEMENT  FILLER 
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The  Deadly  Enemies  of  the 

Trees  can  be  conquered 

by  SPRAYING 

But  you  need  the  right  equipment.  Let  us 
tell  you  what  we  have  done  for  others. 
Our  valuable  booklet  telling  when  and  how 
to  spray  is  sent  free  of  charge. 


POWER  SPRAYING 


IDEAL 
SOLID  STREAM 


FITZHENflY-GUPTILL  COMPANY 

POWER   SPRAYERS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Home  Oftice:  '49  North  Washington  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
Factory  and  Showroom:   135  First  Street,  East  Cambridge 


^  Trees,  Shrubs,  i 

Vines  and 

Plants 

lor  Streets,  Parks 
Cemeteries  and  Lawns 


Our  nursery  is  located 
with  special  reference  to 
soil  and  climatic  conditions 
so  that  our  stock  will  stand 
transplanting  as  well  or 
better  than  from  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  Your 
first  purchase  from  us  will 
convince  you  of  this  fact. 
^  Let  us  have  your  ad- 
g^  dress.  We  can  quote  you 
^  attractive  wholesale  prices 
M  on  ornamental  trees,  plants 
^  and  shrubs.  Our  catalog 
^    is  sent  on  request. 


Spring  Hill  Nurseries 

TIPPECANOE  CITY 

(MIAMI  COUNTY) 
OHIO 


g 
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brick  had  cement  on  one  end,  and  not  on 
the  other;  some  of  the  brick  had  cement  on 
the  upper  portion  and  little,  or  none,  on  the 
lower,  and  vice  versa.  In  some  small  por- 
tions of  the  removed  pavement  the  cement 
was  properly  applied.  In  such  portions  the 
pavement  remained  smooth;  where  there 
was  little  or  no  cement,  the  pavement  was 
the  roughest.  To  my  mind,  this  investiga- 
tion solves  the  mystery  of  good  and  poor 
brick  pavements.  The  difference  is  simply 
the  careful  construction  of  one,  and  the 
careless  construction  of  the  other. 

The  proper  construction  of  a  brick-paved 
roadway  is  a  simple  matter.  In  general, 
the  requirements  are  the  same  as  main- 
tain   in    the    building   of  any    good    road. 


Here  is  the  formula: 

1.  Proper  drainage. 

2.  The  careful  compacting  of  the  road- 
bed to  a  grade  corresponding  with  that  of 
a  finished  street. 

3.  A  concrete  foundation  in  the  colder 
climates,  and  on  soils  of  slow  drainage. 

4.  A  sand  bed,  two  (2)  inches  in  depth, 
evenly  compressed,  intervening  and  imme- 
diately underneath  the  brick. 

5.  Laying  the  brick  best  edge  up,  with 
lugs  lying  in  the  same  direction. 

6.  Rolling  the  brick  to  an  even  surface. 

7.  Application  of  the  cement  filler  in 
proportion  of  one  to  one. 

8.  Protecting  the  filler  from  too  rapid 
setting. 


Important  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Road  Congress 


Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
American  Road  Congress,  which  was  in 
session  at  Atlantic  City  during  the  week 
ending  October  5,  were  the  following: 

Federal  Aid 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  cen- 
tral government  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources ;  and, 

Whereas,  One  of  the  main  factors  in  the 
development  of  these  resources  is  the  public 
roads ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  money  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  various  states  for  this  purpose 
is  in  many  cases  largely  wasted  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  those  entrusted  with 
its  expenditure  in  regard  to  the  location,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads;  and, 

Whereas,  If  the  Federal  Government  was  in 
a  position  to  give  to  the  several  states  the 
necessary  advice  and  instruction  regarding 
these  road  problems,  large  sums  could  be 
saved  to  the  states ; 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Con- 
gress herewith  commends  the  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  inaugurating 
federal  aid  to  the  several  states  of  the  Union 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  encouraging 
them  to  build  and  maintain  good  roads,  and 
that  this  Congress  herewith  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  federal  aid 
he  further  extended,  and  that,  in  order  that 
such  appropriations  as  may  be  made  shall  be 
expended  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  several 
states.  Congress  shall  establish  a  separate  De- 
partment of  Roads,  and  that  to  this  Depart- 
ment shall  be  transferred  the  present  Office  of 
Public  Roads. 


The  Training  of  Road  Engineers 

Whereas,  We  recognize  the  scarcity  of 
properly  trained  and  skilled  road  engineers  to 
superintend  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  roads  throughout  the  nation; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Congress  recom- 
mends to  the  several  states,  not  already  pro- 
vided therewith,  the  importance  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  proper  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  such  engineers,  in  order 
that  public  road  funds  may  be  economically 
and  efficiently  expended ;  and  we  also  recom- 
mend that  every  state  not  already  provided 
therewith  establish  an  efficient  highway  engi- 
neering department  under  the  proper  officials. 

Adequate  Funds  for  Road  Maintenance 

Whereas,  The  question  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  road  still  remains  perhaps  the 
most  important  problem  of  road  improvement ; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Congress  again 
emphasizes  the  need  of  the  states  and  the 
counties  of  the  several  states  providing  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  maintenance  of  their  pub- 
lic roads  after  construction,  and  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  Congress  that  for  every  appropriation 
that  is  made  for  the  construction  of  a  public 
road  there  should  be  made,  at  the  same  time, 
a  suitable  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  said 
road. 

Uniform  Laws  and  Convict  Labor 

Whereas,  There  is  at  the  present  time  prac- 
tically no  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  pertaining  to  the  building,  maintenance 
and  use  of  roads, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this 
Congress  be  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  to  confer  'with  and  interest  the  Ameri- 
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Built  in  four,  six  and  twelve-seated  size,  with 
and  without  canopy.  Equipped  with  organ, 
if  desired. 


The  Health  Merry-Go-Round 

furnishes  ENTERTAINMENT,  EXERCISE  and 
HEALTH  for  the  children. 

Especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Parks,  Play- 
grounds, Schools  and  Kindergartens. 

Guaranteed  to  be  free  from  defects — Durable, 
Safe,  Simple. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

The  Health  Merry-Go-Round  Co. 

Dept.  E-12  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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TOTHILL'S  PATENT  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

Strongest,   Safest,   Most  Durable  Manufactured 

Patent  Turnover  Slideboard 

Tothill's  Patent   Playground   Appar-  ^"  p^e^^ert  Coidftion '" 
atus  adopted  and  used  exclusively 
by  the  City  of  Chicago 

W.  S.  TOTHILL 

Established  1875 


for  use 


Pat.  Sept.  1902     1809  Webster  Avenue      Chicago,  Ills. 


Patented  Jan.  1909 


LARGE  5L1DE 


PLAYGROUND  SLIDE  No.  ISQ^islthe 
most  popular  piece  of  apparatus  of  all 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  just 
keep  your  eye  on  the  grown  ups  for  a 
slide  "on  the  sly."  The  step  approach 
is  all-steel  strongly  equipped  with  guard 
rails  extra  long.  The  chute  is  made  of 
clear  selected  maple  with  heavy  side 
rails,  and  the  bottom  lined  with  either 
oil  finished  maple  or  heavy  galvanized 
sheet  metal  as  you  may  elect,  the  price 
being  the  same.  The  outfit  is  16  feet 
long  and  8  feet  high,  and  made  port- 
able, thus  permitting  its  use  in  connec- 
tion with  wading  pool  if  desired.  All 
metal  parts  galvanized. 


playground  is  complete  without  the  Everwear  Slide." 


GIANT    STRIDE 

A  popular  and  well-known  piece  offap- 
paratus  for  parks,  playgrounds,  etc.  It  is 
14  feet  high  in  the  clear,  grouted  4  feet  deep. 
Equipped  with  eight  (8)  all-steel  ladder  handles 
suspended  by  galvanized  machine  chain.  Head 
pivots  furnished  for  either  steel  or  wooden  post. 
Post  may  be  secured  locally.  Send  for  Cata- 
log H-2. 

Everwear  Mfg.  Co. 

^  Manufacturers  of  All-Steel  Playsround  E(|ulpment 

-U  Sprhigfleld,  Ohio 
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can  Bar  Association  in  regard  to  formulating 
uniform  laws  relating  to  the  building,  mainte- 
nance and  use  of  roads. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  emphatically 
recommends  the  enactment  of  proper  laws,  by 
all  the  states,  which  will  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  prison  labor  in  the  improvement 
of  the  public  highways. 

American  Highway  Association 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  Highway  Improvement, 
held  in  connection  with  the  American  Road 
Congress  on  October  3,  the  name  of  the 
Association  was  changed  to  American 
Highway  Association.  President,  L.  W. 
Page;  Treasurer,  Lee  McClung;  Secretary, 
J.  E.  Pennybacker,  Jr.,  and  Field  Secre- 
tary, Charles  P.  Light,  were  reelected.    The 


following  new  directors  elected:  Dr.  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Hon.  James  H.  MacDonald,  State 
Highway  Commissioner  of  Connecticut; 
Mr.  George  W.  Cooley,  State  Highway  En- 
gineer of  Minnesota;  Mr.  A.  B.  Batchelder, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  A.  Kenyon,  President  of  the  In- 
diana Good  Roads  Association.  President 
Finley  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Secretary's  report  showed  that  the 
Association  now  has  more  than  1,500  men 
in  its  membership  roster,  while  about  40 
state  and  inter-state  organizations  are  asso- 
ciate members. 


ew5  ^om  tfie  Manuf acfuiers 

Metfirods;Materiafs  and  Appfiances 


Bitulithic  Pavements  in  Prance 

La  Societe  Frangaise  pour  I'Amelioration 
des  Routes  (the  French  Company  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Roads),  of  Paris,  has  issued  an 
attractive  booklet  regarding  Bitulithic  paving. 
In  this  booklet  are  contained  brief  statements 
of  the  advantages  of  Bitulithic  paving  as  form- 
ing "highways  of  great  resistance  without  dirt 
or  wear,"  information  as  to  methods  of  laying, 
and  a  list  of  roads  in  France  on  which  this 
type  of  pavement  has  been 
laid  during  the  last  fifteen 
months. 

*     * 

The  Austin  Motor  Roller 

Catalogue  D  of  the 
Austin- Western  Company, 
of  Chicago,  contains  what 
is  doubtless  the  most 
interesting  and  elaborate 
collection  of  views  of  mo- 
tor road  rollers  ever  pub- 
lished under  one  cover. 
Large,  handsome  illustra- 
tions are  included  of  the 
machine  itself  and  its 
component  parts,  while 
many  pages  are  devoted 
to  an  illustrated  "History 
of  the  Austin  Motor  Rol- 
ler." This  might  well  be 
considered  as  a  geography 


of  the  roller  also,  for  views  are  shown  of  the 
rollers  in  actual  use  in  such  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  world  as  Chicago,  New  York, 
Minnesota,  Florida,  Texas,  Oregon  and  other 
American  states,  several  Canadian  provinces, 
and  Cuba,  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
One  striking  page  is  entitled  "From  Chicago 
to  Jerusalem,"  and  beneath  handsome  pic- 
tures of  those  two  cities  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  "A  lo-ton  Austin  motor  roller 
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typical  of  other  playgrounds  frequently 
prove  of  great  help  in  arranging  new 
ones.  Years  of  work  in  outfitting  prac- 
tically the  playgrounds  of  the  country 
have  developed  references  that  might  well  serve  you 
in  the  selection  of  your  equipment.  W^rite  us  your 
problem— our  attention  thereto  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Complete  catalog  of 

Spalding  All-Steel  Play  Apparatus 

sent  on  request 


A.  G.  SPALDING  CSi>  BROS.,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

WESTERN  BRANCH:    28  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 
PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH:    156  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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and  an  Austin  steel  frame 
rock  crusher  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  ancient  city  of 
Jerusalem,  Palestine,  after 
sharp  English  and  German 
competition." 


The  Health  Merry-Go-Round 

A  form  of  healthful  rec- 
reation which  is  coming  in- 
to increasing  use  as  a  home 
and  playground  amusement, 
is  the  Health  Merry-Go- 
Round.  It  appears  to  com- 
bine to  an  exceptional  de- 
gree healthy  exercise  and 
real  fun  for  the  children. 
The  exercise,  as  the  manu- 
facturers point  out,  is  "like 
rowing  without  the  danger 
o  f  water  The  motion 
brings  almost  every  muscle 
children   furnish    the  motive 


into  play.  The 
power,  and  the 
only  expense  in  operating  is  a  little  oil  on  the 
bearings." 

The  machine  here  shown  has  six  seats. 
Four-seated  and  twelve-seated  machines  are 
also  made,  the  latter  being  especially  designed 
for  park  and  playground  use.  One  or  two 
children  can  operate  it  alone,  or  twelve  can 
ride  and  all  work,  if  desired. 

An  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine,  may  be  obtained  of 
Health  Merry-Go-Round  Company,  Quincy,  111. 

4.     4. 

Alliance's  Ambulance  Patrol  Wagon 

An  electric  vehicle  Which  does  the  double 
service  of  a  police  patrol  and  ambulance 
wagon  for  the  city  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  wagon 
has  been  in  service  since  May  last,  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

The  machine  has  five  sets  of  batteries,  capa- 


AMBULANCE   PATROL  WAGON,    ALLIANCE,    OHIO 


THE   HEALTH   MERRY-GO-ROUND 

ble  of  developing  about  4^/2  horsepower  and 
carrying  70  volts.  It  has  three  speeds  forward 
and  one  reverse,  operated  through  a  control 
under  the  steering  wheel.  Its  maximum  speed 
is  about  25  miles  an  hour  and  it  is  capable  of 
carrying  ten  people  up  a  lo-degree  grade  with 
ease.  The  seats  are  arranged  one  on  each  side 
the  full  length  of  the  body;  the  back  of  the 
right  seat  can  be  turned  down  and  the  seat 
proper  pulled  out,  making  a  comfortable  cot 
for  a  person  not  too  badly  injured.  The 
wagon  also  carries  a  stretcher  and  a  search- 
light with  100  feet  of  cord  for  searching 
between  buildings  and  for  use  by  the  police 
when  requiring  more  illumination  than  is 
given  by  their  common  pocket  lights. 

The  wagon  is  the  product  of  the  Argo  Elec- 
tric Vehicle  Company  of  Chicago.    The  wheels 
are  equipped  with  Goodyear  Motz  tires. 
4.     4. 

An  Experience  with  Glutrin 

A  recent  letter  from  James  Dickey,  Acting 
City  Engineer  of  Covington,  Va.,  to  T.  C. 
Crowell,  City  Engineer  of 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  describes  an 
interesting  experience  in  the 
tearing  up  of  about  50  feet 
of  street  that  had  been 
treated  with  glutrin  some 
time  previously.  As  the  ap- 
plication had  been  only  a 
surface  sprinkling  for  bind- 
ing and  dust  laying  pur- 
poses, Mr.  Dickey  thought 
that  the  job  of  tearing  up 
the  street  might  be  done 
with  a  plow.  To  quote 
from  his  letter: 

"I  attempted  to  plow  it, 
first  using  an  extra  heavy 
railroad  plow  with  four  big 
horses  to  same ;  the  result 
was  very  disastrous  to  the 
plow.  I  then  had  made  an 
extra  heavy  rooter  with  a 
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A  Proverb  of  Bell  Service 


Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  the  holy  river  Ganges  a 
great  sage,  by  name  Vishnu-sarman. 

When  King  Sudarsana  appealed  to 
the  wise  men  to  instruct  his  wayward 
sons,  Vishnu-sarman  undertook  the 
task,  teaching  the  princes  by  means 
of  fables  and  proverbs. 

Among  his  philosophical  sayings 
was  this : 

"To  one  whose  foot  is  covered  with 
a  shoe,  the  earth  appears  all  carpeted 
with  leather." 

This  parable  of  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  which  applied  to  walking, 
applies  today  to  talking.  It  explains 
the  necessity  of  one  telephone  system. 


For  one  man  to  bring  seven  million 
persons  together  so  that  he  could  talk 
with  whom  he  chose  would  be  al- 
most as  difficult  as  to  carpet  the 
whole  earth  with  leather.  He  would 
be  hampered  by  the  multitude.  There 
would  not  be  elbow  room  for  anybody. 

For  one  man  to  visit  and  talk  with 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  dis- 
tant persons  would  be  a  tedious,  dis- 
couraging and  almost  impossible  task. 

But  with  the  Bell  System  provid- 
ing Universal  Service  the  old  proverb 
may  be  changed  to  read : 

To  one  who  has  a  Bell  Telephone 
at  his  lips,  the  whole  nation  is  within 
speaking  distance. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
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Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 
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4-inch  square  locust  beam  strengthened  by 
iron  bands.  This  I  split  from  end  to  end. 
Picks  made  little  or  no  impression  on  the 
street,  and  I  was  finally  driven  to  the  expedient 
of  undermining  the  bed,  barring  up  and  break- 
ing with  20-pound  sledges,  so  that  the  men 
could  handle  same.  The  conglomerate  would 
ring  under  a  hammer  as  if  it  were  a  clear 
stratified  stone." 

A  piece  of  this  Covington  pavement  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  Robeson  Process  Company  at 
the  American  Road  Congress  at  Atlantic  City 
last  month,  where  it  attracted  no  little  atten- 
tion. 

Not  a^Swinehart  Branch 

The  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  of 
Akron,  is  sending  broadcast  an  official  denial 
of  the  report  that  it  is  planning  to  build  a  fac- 
tory at  St.  Louis. 

"I  have  heard  that  a  new  rubber  company 
was  going  to  locate  in  St.  Louis,"  says  C.  A. 
Swinehart,  sales  manager  of  the  company,  "but 
it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  this  con- 
cern." 

New  district  managers  recently  appointed  by 
The  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  are 
J.  W.  Cully,  at  the  Detroit  office ;  A.  L.  Talbott, 
Atlanta  branch,  and  A.  T.  Carnahan  for  Ohio 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  territory. 

•!•     * 

A  Big  Load,  but  an  Easy  Pull 

There  appeared  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
recently  a  monster  vehicle  which  attracted  as 
much  attention  as  a  circus  parade.     It  was  a 


fifteen-ton  capacity  ash  wagon  drawn  by  a 
Martin  tractor,  one  of  the  products  of  the 
Knox  Automobile  Company.  The  wagon  is 
twelve  feet  in  height  and  twenty-six  feet  in 
length,  and  looks  very  much  like  a  house  mov- 
ing down  the  street.  The  way  it  ducked  in 
and  out  among  the  trolleys  and  drays  and 
glided  smoothly  along  the  street,  like  any 
automobile,  caused  much  favorable  comment 
among  the  watching  crowds. 

The  wagon  was  built  for  the  Borough  De- 
velopment Company  of  Brooklyn,  to  take  fif- 
teen tons  of  ashes  at  a  load  and  to  stand  a 
speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  It  is  shod  all 
around  with  steel  tires,  which  will  be  used 
until  the  snow  makes  its  appearance,  when 
the  front  wheels  of  the  wagon,  which  are  the 
drivers,  will  have  rubber  tires  fitted  for  winter 
wear.  The  heavy  load,  however,  is  at  all 
times  carried  on  steel  tires. 

A  great  many  of  these  Martin  tractors  are 
at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  some 
drawing  from  six  to  twelve  tons  of  coal,  lum- 
ber, or  other  merchandise,  and  others  in  fire 
departments,  drawing  big  ladder  trucks,  water 
towers  or  steamers.  The  fifteen-ton  ash 
wagon  is,  however,  the  largest  load  yet  at- 
tempted by  the  tractor,  but  it  is  handled  with 
such  ease  that  the  limit  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  reached. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  conven- 
tional motor  truck  has  reached  its  utmost  limit 
at  five-tons'  capacity.  Engineering  difficulties 
and  the  limit  of  rubber  tires '  make  greater 
capacity  too  expensive  for  economy.  This 
tractor  enables  those  whose  loads  go  far  in 
excess  of  five  tons  to  take  advantage  of  motor 
power. 


KNOX   AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY'S    MARTIN    TRACTOR    ATTACHED    TO    15-TON   CAPACITY 
ASH  WAGON,  MAKING  A  COMBINATION  MOTOR  TRUCK  12  FEET  HIGH  AND  26  FEET  LONG 
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Acknowledged    THE   BEST 

Coldwell's 
"Improved"  Horse  Lawn  Mower 

In  material,  workmanship  and  finish  it  is  unsurpassed.  Used  as  a  standard  of  quality  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  called  for  by  most  of  the  leading  parks  and  golf  clubs  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  are  also  used  exclusively  on  the  Parks  of  Greater  New  York  and 
have  been  for  over  twelve  years.  These  mowers  are  made  regularly  with  four  blades  in  the 
revolving  cutter,  but  when  exceptionally  fine  cutting  is  required,  such  as  on  golf  links  and  on 
other  fine  lawns,  we  can  furnish  them  with  six  blades.  We  positively  guarantee  these  mowers 
to  give  satisfaction. 


Coldwell  Leadership  in  the  manufacture  of  lawn  mowers  is  not  a  matter 
of  chance.  It  represents  the  results  of  years  of  experience  and  concentrated 
attention  on  the  production  of  mowers  that  will  stand  up  under  the  hardest 
usage  and  help  to  produce  lawns  which  will  compel  the  admiration  and 
comment  of  all  who  see  them. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  BURGH,  N.Y. 


CHICAGO 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower,  which  will  do 
the  work  of  any  three  horse  mowers  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 
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Editorial  Comment 


spending  to  Save  in  City  Planning 

A  philosopher  has  said  that  a  wise 
man  will  make  stepping  stones  of  his 
stumbling  blocks.  Many  a  misfortune, 
whether  to  individuals  or  to  communi- 
ties, brings  with  it  opportunities  for 
ultimate  good  which  may  go  far  to 
compensate  for  present  loss. 

No  city  would  deliberately  set  itself 
on  fire  in  order  to  secure  facilities  not 
otherwise  obtainable  for  the  replanning 
of  urban  areas.  Given,  however,  a 
great  conflagration  such  as  visited  Balti- 
more and  San  Francisco  a  fe\v  years 
ago,  failure  to  make  the  most  of  such 
a  misfortune  is  one  of  the  worst  possi- 
ble examples  of  municipal  shortsight- 
edness. 

To  be  sure,  Baltimore  and  San  Fran- 
cisco have  not  utterly  neglected  the 
making  of  some  stepping  stones  to  -a 
city  plan  out  of  these  stumbling  blocks 
of  flame.  But  neither  city  can  be  really 
satisfied  with  what  it  has  done  in  this 
respect.  While  more  was  accomplished 
than  would  have  been  likely  had  these 
fires  occurred  a  decade  earlier,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  cities  visited  by 
future  conflagrations  will  be  able  to  do 
much  more  because  of  the  progress  of 
the  last  few  years  in  the  science  of  city 
planning  and  the  growth  of  public  senti- 
ment to  make  it  effective. 

While  admitting  the  failure  of  Balti- 
more to  take  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities afforded  by  the  fire  of  1904, 
Major  Joseph  W.  Shirley,  in  his  paper 
on  "Spending  to  Save  in  City  Plan- 
ning" before  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation last  month,  presented  these  sig- 
nificant figures  of  results  actually  se- 
cured : 


"The  area  destroyed  in  the  Baltimore  fire 
was  about  140  acres.  After  the  improvements, 
including  street  widenings  and  extensions, 
were  completed,  it  was  found  that  more  than 
10  acres  in  excess  of  the  old  streets  were  used. 
In  the  heart  of  the  most  valuable  property  of 
the  city  this  was  quite  an  item.  There  were 
two  other  important  improvements,  new  mu- 
nicipal docks  and  markets,  which  together  took 
out  nearly  28  acres  more  of  private  property. 
The  total  cost  of  all  the  improvements  in  the 
Burnt  District  was  a  little  over  $7,250,000. 
The  benefits  assessed  in  the  nearby  zone  were 
about  $1,125,000,  making  a  net  cost  to  the  city 
of  a  little  over  $6,100,000. 

"Before  the  fire  there  were  1,343  buildings, 
which  were  assessed  at  a  total  of  nearly  $13,- 
000,000.  There  are  now  less  than  800  build- 
ings, assessed  at  about  $25,000,000.  So,  it  can 
be  seen  that  although  we  wiped  out  about  38 
acres  of  valuable  commercial  property  at  a  net 
cost  of  over  $6,000,000,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  practically  doubled  the  value  of  the  re- 
maining property.  A  simple  example  in  arith- 
metic will  show  that  it  will  not  be  very  long 
liefore  the  increase  in  the  taxes  in  the  district 
will  not  only  wipe  our  slate  clean,  but  will  give 
us  a  good  revenue  besides. 

"Of  course  the  most  desirable  way  to  carry 
out  improvements  of  this  class  would  be  to 
employ  the  principles  of  excess  condemnation. 
If  this  could  have  been  done  in  our  Burnt  Dis- 
trict a  considerable  amount  of  money  could 
undoubtedly  have  been  saved  and  better  con- 
ditions obtained.  But  it  seems,  in  America,  a 
very  hard  matter  for  communities  to  obtain 
the  authority  to  carry  out  excess  condemna- 
tion. And  for  some  time,  anyway,  it  looks  as 
if  we  shall  have  to  go  at  city  planning  by  the 
old  method  in  order  to  carry  out  desirable  im- 
provements." 

Major  Shirley's  evident  conclusion — 
and  one  in  which  most  students  of 
municipal  problems  share — is  that  wise 
expenditures  for  city  planning  bring 
their  financial  reward  to  a  city,  in  addi- 
tion to  contributing  to  the  convenience 
and  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  This  is 
true  even  under  the  present  plan  of 
allowing   a    few   landowners    to   absorb 
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most  of  the  resulting  pecuniary  benefits. 
Under  an  excess  condemnation  law,  as 
Major  Shirley  points  out,  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  city  planning  would  be  more 
equitably  divided.  The  closest  approxi- 
mation to  justice  will  never  be  reached, 
however,  until  the  principle  becomes 
established  of  paying  for  all  municipal 
improvements  by  taxation  on  the  in- 
creased land  values  which  such  im- 
provements create.  When  that  time 
comes  we  may  expect  the  greatest  era 
of  progress  and  prosperity  which  our 
American  municipalities  have  ever 
known.  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  wait  for 
any  more  great  conflagrations  to  teach 
us  the  wisdom  of  spending  to  save  in 
city  planning. 

An  Important  Experiment  in  Suburban 
Co-operative  Planning 

At  a  noteworthy  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  November  20,  there  was 
formed  a  Suburban  Cooperative  Plan- 
ning Association — the  first  organization 
of  its  kind  in  America.  If  the  at- 
tendance and  enthusiasm  of  the  meet- 
ing mean  anything,  the  new  movement 
promises  much  for  the  hundred  or  more 
governmental  units  within  25  miles  of 
Philadelphia  which  participated  in  it. 
The  program,  an  advance  copy  of  which 
appeared  in  The  American  City  for 
November,  was  carried  out  in  a  most 
effective  manner,  a  broad  outlook  on  the 
need  for  comprehensive  suburban  plan- 
ning being  combined  with  specific  recom- 
mendations of  interest  to  the  commu- 
nities represented. 

Some  of  the  subjects  to  which  the 
new  association  expects  to  give  atten- 
tion are  outlined  in  the  paper  read  at 
the  conference  by  George  W.  Leavitt, 
Jr.,  an  abstract  of  which  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.     To  make  the 


work  effective,  a  legislative  committee 
of  fifteen  members  was  appointed  to 
submit  to  the  next  session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  the  necessary  acts 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  metro- 
politan planning  districts.  In  these  dis- 
tricts, comprising  the  areas  within  25 
or  30  miles  of  the  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes,  it  is  proposed  that  there 
shall  be  comprehensive  planning  boards 
or  commissions  whose  special  duty  shall 
be  to  plan  for  public  services  of  all 
kinds  which  affect  more  than  one  com- 
munity. Water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal, parks  and  boulevards,  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  would  come  within  the  scope 
of  such  boards. 

It  is  believed,  also,  that  by  bringing 
united  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Legis- 
ture,  certain  much-needed  improve- 
ments in  the  housing  and  health  laws 
of  the  state  can  be  secured.  The  suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the 
new  organization  will  mean  much,  not 
only  for  the  environs  of  Philadelphia, 
but  also  for  the  suburbs  of  other  large 
cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
which  might  undertake  similar  work 
of  a  cooperative  character  to  excellent 
advantage. 

Another  new  organization,  formed 
last  month  on  somewhat  similar  lines, 
was  the  Provincial  Town  Planning  and 
Housing  Association  of  Alberta,  Can- 
ada. The  scope  of  this  new  association 
is  outlined  in  a  news  item  on  another 
page.  Secretary  Lemon  predicts  that 
its  birth  marks  a  new  epoch  for  Can- 
adian cities,  and  that  soon  there  will 
be  town  planning  from  coast  to  coast 
in  Canada.  Has  not  the  time  arrived 
when  every  one  of  the  United  States 
and  every  province  of  Canada  should 
have  its  local  town  planning  and  hous- 
ing association? 


WHJT    TO    DO   JNT>   HOW    TO    DO  IT 

will  be  the  title  of  a  notable  series  of  articles  to  appear  in  THE  AMER- 
ICAN CITY  each  month  during  1913.  A  list  of  the  subjects  and  authors, 
together  with  an  outline  of  other  new  features  of  the  magazine  for  the 
coming  year,   will   be  found  on  page   16  of  this  issue. 
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OF  THE  VILLAGE   OF 

PORT   SUNLIGHT 


Garden  Cities  in  Europe 

By  Edward   Ewing  Pratt 

Director  of  Tour  for  Study  of  Social  Problems  and  Social  Solutions  In  Europe 


THE  garden  city  movement  began  and 
has  reached  its  highest  development 
in  England.  It  has  gained  headway 
steadily  and  has  spread  to  the  Continent, 
where  Germany  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  in  relation  to  it.  The  garden  city 
movement  is  essentially  a  housing  move- 
ment, and  ofifers  a  solution  for  congestion 
and  overcrowding  in  industrial  urban  cen- 
ters. It  is  also  a  method  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industrial  communities. 

The  movement  was  the  result  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Ebenezer  Howard's  book,  "Gar- 
den Cities  of  To-Morrow."  In  this  book 
Howard  outlined  what  seemed  to  be  a  Uto- 
pian scheme  of  city  building,  but  which 
within  the  fourteen  years  since  his  book 
was  first  published  has  become  a  definitely 
realized  ideal.  The  aims  of  the  garden  city 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  First,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  alter  the  method  of  growth 
of  large  towns  by  splitting  off  portions  of 


them  and  forming  in  country  places  new 
nuclei  with  limited  possibilities  of  growth; 
second,  to  secure  full  municipal  ownership 
of  land.  Considered  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  garden  cities  may  be  divided 
into  three  types:  (i)  purely  philanthropic, 
where  there  are  no  profits  accruing  to  any- 
one; such  a  garden  city  is  Bourneville;  (2) 
philanthropic  investments,  where  profits  are 
limited  to  a  small  dividend,  as  at  Letch- 
worth,  the  first  garden  city;  (3)  purely 
business  enterprises,  permeated  by  good 
will  and  enlightenment ;  Port  Sunlight,  near 
Liverpool,  is  perhaps  the  best  representa- 
tive of  this  type  in  England,  and  Hellerau 
is  perhaps  the  best  German  example.  The 
garden  city  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
garden  suburb.  The  real  garden  city  is  a 
city  and  a  self-sustaining  unit.  It  is  not  a 
suburb  attached  to  some  other  city.  The 
highest  type  of  garden  city  is  not  the  one 
with  a  single  dominating  industrial  estab- 
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lishment,  but  is  one  built  up  about  a  number 
of  manufacturing  enterprises.  Letchworth 
is  the  best  example  of  the  garden  city  and 
the  only  one  of  this  type. 

The  garden  city  has  filled  an  intense  want 
in  the  development  of  the  modern  city  and 
in  the  program  of  housing  reform.  It  has 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  building 
new  cities  upon  absolutely  model  lines  with 
the  control  of  the  future  development  of 
the  city  in  the  hands  of  a  centralized  body, 
which  holds  and  controls  all  the  land.  It 
has  actually  effected  the  removal  of  consid- 
erable numbers  of  people  from  the  con- 
gested city  areas.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
people  residing  in  Bourneville,  for  example, 
work  in  Birmingham  every  day,  and  a  great 
many  more  have  come  from  Birmingham  to 
live.  Port  Sunlight  has  gotten  most  of  its 
population  from  Liverpool.  One  of  the 
factories  at  Letchworth  moved  its  entire 
working  force  bodily  from  London  to  Gar- 
den City,  as  Letchworth  is  known.  The 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  is  not  a  garden 
city,  and,  while  beautifully  planned  and 
wonderfully  well  executed,  is,  after  all,  do- 
ing little  more  to  solve  the  problem  of  urban 
living  than  the  erection  of  model  tenements 
in  som'ewhat  more  crowded  sections  may  be 
doing.  The  cooperative  tenants  movement, 
however,  which  has  prospered  in  England  in  ■ 
recent  years,  has  greatly  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  garden  cities,  and  many 
of  the  houses  in  the  different  villages  have 
been  erected  by  copartnership  tenants'  or- 
ofanizations. 


^*.^. 

^  ^ 
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COUP    OF    HOUSES    IN    PORT    SUNLIGHT 


Port  Sunlight 

The  existence  and  methods  of  Port  Sun- 
light can  only  be  understood  when  one 
grasps  the  philosophy  and  theory  of  the 
founder.  Port  Sunlight  is  essentially  and 
actually  a  part  of  a  great  manufacturing 
business  and  its  system  of  management.  Sir 
William  Lever  calls  it  "prosperity  sharing," 
and  the  rents  which  are  charged  for  the 
houses  are  only  sufficient  to  pay  for  depre- 
ciation and  upkeep.  As  a  separate  entity, 
the  housing  part  of  Port  Sunlight  is  not 
self-supporting,  for  it  does  not  pay  any  re- 
turn whatsoever  on  the  tremendous  invest- 
ment. The  owner  of  the  factory  has  taken 
this  means  of  sharing  prosperity  —  or 
profits — with  his  employes,  and  he  has  made 
sure  at  the  same  time  that  not  only  the  em- 
ployes themselves,  but  their  families,  share 
the  benefits,  and  share  them  in  ways  which 
are  useful  and  valuable  to  themselves. 

With  the  object  of  Port  Sunlight  clearly 
in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  only 
employes  of  the  factory  are  permitted  to 
rent  houses.  There  would  be  no  point  in 
sharing  prosperity  with  persons  who  had  no 
part  in  creating  it.  Port  Sunlight  is,  there- 
fore, essentially  a  part  of  a  big  manufac- 
turing plant  and  is  supported  by  it  and  not 
a  separate  self-supporting  entity. 

The  village  of  Port  Sunlight  is  located 
about  six  miles  from  the  center  of  Liver- 
pool, on  Bromborough  Pool,  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Mersey.  The  land,  which  ori- 
ginally comprised  56  acres,  now  amounts  to 
444  acres,  of  which  about  231  acres  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to 
houses,  gardens,  parks 
and  public  improvements. 
One  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  village  is 
the  variety  of  its  archi- 
tecture; the  most  diversi- 
fied styles  are  to  be  found 
side  by  side.  A  maximum 
of  ten  houses  per  acre  has 
been  adhered  to  through- 
out. The  houses  are  of 
two  different  types:  (i) 
the  kitchen  cottage  and 
(2)  the  parlor  house.  The 
former  consists  of  a 
kitchen,  also  used  as  a 
dining  room,  a  scullery 
and  three  bed-rooms;  the 
latter  of  a  parlor — often 
not  used — a  kitchen,  scul- 
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AN    OPEN    SPACE    AT    BOURNEVILLE,    SHOWING    TREATMENT    OF    TWO    INTERSECTING 

STREETS 


lery  and  four  bedrooms.  These  houses 
usually  rent  by  the  week  at  5s.  3d.  and 
7$.  6d.,  respectively.  This  rental  includes 
rates,  taxes,  repairs  and  maintenance. 

A  feature  of  the  village  is  the  gardens — 
front  gardens,  back  gardens,  flower  gar- 
dens, vegetable  gardens,  allotment  gar- 
dens— in  which  the  people  take  great  pride 
and  delight.  Some  of  the  more  resourceful 
tenants  produce  sufficient  garden  truck  to 
pay  their  rent.  The  allotment  gardens  are 
plots  of  land,  not  immediately  adjoining  the 
houses,  which  are  rented  at  the  nominal 
sum  of  5s.  yearly,  and  the  variety  of 
products  and  the  productiveness  of  these 
gardens  are  really  astonishing. 

Port  Sunlight  might  be  characterized  as 
"Enlightened  Industrial  Management,"  or 
perhaps  "Socialized  Business  Manage- 
ment." It  has  helped  to  solve  the  problem 
of  overcrowding  and  congestion  efficiently 
and  beautifully.     These  are  also  some  im- 


portant by-products :  the  death  rate  has 
been  regularly  low,  while  the  birth  rate  has 
been  high.  Perhaps  most  interesting  is  the 
comparative  physique  of  children  in  the 
school  at  Port  Sunlight  and  those  in  Liver- 
pool. 

Bourr.eville 

"1  do  not  want  to  make  money;  I  want 
to  make  men."  Thus  spoke  Mr.  George 
Cadbury,  epitomizing  the  philosophy  of 
Bourneville.  This  expresses  entirely  the 
differences  which  exist  between  Bourne- 
ville and  Port  Sunlight.  Both  are  villages 
which  have  as  their  chief  support  a  single 
large  industry.  In  Bourneville,  however, 
residence  is  not  restricted  to  employes,  but 
anyone  who  wishes  may  come  and  is  wel- 
come. The  village  of  Bourneville,  unlike 
Port  Sunlight,  is  under  the  management  of 
a  separate  corporation,  the  Bourneville 
Village   Trust,   which  has  no   part  in  the 


COMPARATIVE  HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  BOYS  IN  LIVERPOOL  AND  PORT  SUNLIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


Boys  7  Years  of  Age. 

Boys  11  Years  of  Age. 

Boys  14  Years  of  Age. 

Height, 
Inches. 

Weight, 
Pounds. 

Height, 
Inches. 

Weight, 
Pounds. 

Height, 
Inches. 

Weight. 
Pounds. 

Liverpool: 

Higher  Grade  Schools  (The  Wealthy) 

Council  Schools  (a)  (The  Well-to-do) 

Council  Schools  (b)  (The  Laborers) 

Council  Schools  (c)  (The  Very  Poor) 

Port  Sunlight  Schools 

47.4 
45.3 
44.8 
44.0 

45.7 

49.3 
41.1 
43.0 
43.0 

50.3 

55.5 
53.1 
51.8 
49.7 

52.4 

70.3 
61.4 
59.0 
55.5 

65.9 

61.7 
58.2 
56.2 
55.2 

60.7 

94.5 
75.8 
75.9 
71.1 

105.0 
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business  enterprise.  Bourneville,  therefore, 
is  purely  philanthropic  and  would  go  on  just 
as  at  present  even  if  for  some  reason  the 
factory  ceased  to  exist. 

In  his  effort  "to  make  men"  Mr.  Cad- 
bury  has  created  a  beautiful  village  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  Birmingham.  He  has 
opened  its  doors  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
come,  and  a  great  many  of  the  residents 
are  not  employed  in  the  plant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  less  than  half  of  the  householders 
are  employed  in  the  Cadbury  plant.  The 
chief  aim  has  been  to  solve  the  housing 
problem,  to  build  a  city  in  which  there  shall 
be  no  crowding  of  cottages  on  the  land  and 
no  crowding  of  the  people  in  the  cottages; 
in  which  each  house  shall  have  a  good- 
sized  garden,  and  no  building  shall  occupy 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  site  on  which 
it  is  erected.  There  are  always  to  be  wide 
roads,  and  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  land, 
in  addition  to  the  roads  and  gardens,  is 
reserved  for  parks  and  recreation  grounds. 
The  village  in  its  present  form  came  into 
existence  in  1900,  and  to-day  comprises 
about  612  acres.  There  are  more  than  925 
houses  erected  and  occupied  by  almost  5,000 
people. 

The  types  of  architecture  are  varied,  and 
the  plan  of  the  village  has  been  so  arranged 
as  to  harmonize  with  the  original  contour 
of  the  land.  There  are  seven  houses  to  the 
gross  acre.  The  sizes  and  arrangements 
of  the  houses  vary  considerably.  One  type 
which  is  common  has  two  living  rooms,  a 
kitchen  and  three  bedrooms.    The  rents  are 


remarkably  low.  Some  of  the  houses  rent 
for  as  little  as  4s.  This  does  not  include 
rates,  which  are  7s.  in  the  pound.  Other 
houses  rent  for  sums  up  to  8s.  Some  houses 
are  owned  by  the  residents,  who  have  taken 
long-time  leases  on  the  ground.  None  of 
the  land,  however,  is  permanently  alienated. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
in  Bourneville,  as  well  as  in  Port  Sunlight 
and  the  other  garden  cities,  is  the  gardens 
and  allotments.  Their  cultivation  has  been 
very  successful.  Tests  were  made  at 
Bourneville  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of 
these  gardens.  The  result  of  a  test  of  25 
gardens  showed  an  average  net  yield  of  2s. 
per  week  for  each  garden  throughout  the 
year.  The  total  net  yield  for  the  25  gardens 
was  £128  i6s.  o>4d.,  or  a  rate  of  £58  i8s. 
5d.  per  acre. 

A  writer  in  the  Economic  Review,  using 
slightly  different  figures,  pointed  out : 

"There  are  43^  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
at  the  ascertained  average  yield  per  acre  of 
£59  8s.  8d.  per  annum  this  gives  a  total  of 
^2,585  7s.  od.  per  annum.  Under  ordinary 
methods  of  farming,  the  yield  was  previously 
less  than  £5  per  acre  per  annum ;  that  is,  the 
total  yield  of  the  77  acres  which  are  at  present 
opened  out  used  to  be  about  ^385  per  annum. 
Thus,  at  the  present  these  77  acres  produce 
more  than  six  times  the  value  of  their  former 
produce,  and  in  addition  at  the  same  time 
house  under  ideal  conditions  a  population  of 
nearly  two  thousand." 

Dresden — Hellerau 

In  Germany,  although,  in  general,  hous- 
ing reform,  city  planning  and  methods  of 
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handling  the  land  question 
are  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing that  has  been  done 
in  other  countries,  the 
garden  city  movement  has 
not  produced  large,  tan- 
gible results.  The  idea, 
frankly  borrowed  from 
the  English,  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  its  entirety,  and 
made  a  part  of  the  hous- 
ing reform  program.  As 
yet,  however,  most  of  the 
German  plans  for  garden 
cities  are  only  projected 
— at  present  they  are  pa- 
per cities — but  they  prom- 
ise great  progress  in  the 
near  future,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  German  city  of 
importance  that  has  not 
such  a  plan  afoot. 

The  German  plans  for  garden  cities  diflfer 
somewhat  from  the  English.  First,  owing 
probably  to  the  comparatively  higher  price 
of  land,  less  space  is  left  for  gardens,  and 
more  houses  are  allowed  to  the  acre. 
Secondly,  the  Germans  are  building  more 
tenements — two-story,  four-family  houses; 
they  are  also  building  more  uninterrupted 
rows  of  houses,  with  a  less  number  of  in- 
dependent one-  and  two-family  houses  at 
low  rentals. 

In  appearance,  and  as  indicated  upon  the 
plans  of  projected  garden  cities,  there  are 
also  noticeable  differences.  In  the  street 
planning  of  the  villages  the  whole  layout 
seems  to  be  more  intentionally  irregular 
than  in  the  English  villages.  In  architec- 
tural effect  they  aim  at  a  greater  degree  of 
coherence  and  restfulness.  The  architec- 
ture is  largely  of  one  type,  with  a  central 
theme  running  through  it.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct reversal  of  the  English  idea  of  great 
diversity  in  the  architecture.  In  the  main, 
the  general  aims  and  purposes  of  German 
garden  cities  are  similar  to  those  in  Eng- 
land. The  garden  city  is  not  regarded  as  so 
completely  utilitarian  as  in  England,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  great  strides  the  present 
municipalities  have  made  in  the  direction  of 
making  themselves  into  garden  cities. 

Hellerau,  near  Dresden,  is  the  only  Ger- 
man garden  city  actually  in  existence  which 
is  of  any  importance.  Like  Bourneville  and 
Port  Sunlight,  Hellerau  is  sustained  by  a 


A   STREET    IN     HELLERAU 

single  industry,  the  "Deutche  Werkstatten 
ftir  Handwerkkunst,"  and,  like  its  English 
prototypes,  is  largely  the  length  and  shadow 
of  one  man — Herr  Karl  Schmidt,  the  foun- 
der, chief  owner  and  manager  of  the  fac- 
tory. The  area  purchased  for  this  purpose, 
about  325  acres,  is  about  three  miles  from 
the  center  of  Dresden ;  the  location  is  high, 
commanding  many  fine  views,  and  is  partly 
wooded.  The  land  is  not  held  by  the  fac- 
tory owners,  as  is  the  case  at  Port  Sunlight, 
but  is  held  by  an  incorporated  company 
known  as  the  "Garden  City  Hellerau,"  the 
dividends  of  which  are  limited  to  four  per 
cent.  Much  of  the  building  activity  is 
carried  on  by  another  company,  the  "Co- 
operative Building  Association  of  Hel- 
lerau," which  secures  a  large  part  of  its 
funds  from  the  governmental  insurance 
funds  at  low  rates  of  interest.  These  great 
funds,  which  are  loaned  for  improved  hous- 
ing, make  the  raising  of  capital  for  such 
betterment  enterprises  an  easy  matter  in 
Germany. 

Hellerau  is  smaller  than  the  English  gar- 
den cities.  It  has  only  a  little  over  1,000  in- 
habitants. There  is  great  variety  in  the 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  houses.  The 
rents  also  vary  greatly.  Some  of  the 
smaller  houses,  with  one  or  two  rooms, 
kitchen  and  garden,  rent  for  from  $3.75  to 
$6  monthly.  A  single  detached  house,  with 
living  room,  kitchen,  cellar,  two  bedrooms, 
large  closets  and  garden,  may  be  had  for 
$7.50  per   month.     These   houses   cost   to 
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build  from  about  $1,400  to  $2,000.  A  part 
of  the  town  is  devoted  to  a  very  much 
higher  priced  class  of  houses,  costing  from 
three  to  four  thousand  dollars  and  higher. 
Thus  some  of  the  houses  rent  for  as  high  as 
$1,000  a  year. 

Hellerau  is  not  aiming  so  much  to  relieve 
the  congested  city  as  it  is  attempting  to 
build  a  beautiful  model  village.  While  it 
aims  to  be  an  independent  town,  it  is  so 
near  Dresden  that  it  also,  to  some  extent, 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  suburb. 
While  it  is  the  most  recent  of  all  garden 
cities,  having  been  begun  in  1908,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  success. 

Letchworth — The  First  Garden  O/p 

Founded  by  a  group  of  people  who  have 
limited  their  possible  dividends;  located  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  London,  where 
ten  years  ago  there  were  only  a  couple  of 
small  hamlets;  depending  for  its  support 
neither  on  pure  philanthropy  nor  upon  a 
single  business  enterprise,  Garden  City — 
Letchworth — has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
real  solution  for  a  difficult  problem.  Its 
success  economically  also  indicates  that  it 
will  probably  be  permanent  and  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  other  similar  cities. 

The  whole  plan  was  the  almost  direct 
outcome  of  Ebenezer  Howard's  book  on 
"Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow,"  which  was 
published  in  1898.  In  1902  the  Garden  City 
Pioneer  Company  was  formed,  and  in  1904 
the  estate  was  purchased  and  the  work  com- 
menced. The  estate  is  located  near  Hitchin 
and  Cambridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  about  34 
miles  from  London  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  At  the  time  of  beginning  the 
project  there  were  only  two  little  hamlets 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Garden  City,  num- 
bering in  all  about  200  persons.  To-day 
(1912)  Garden  City  has  a  population  of 
about  7,500.  There  are  already  erected 
1,515  houses  and  shops,  4  churches,  4  public 
halls,  a  moving  picture  theater,  political 
and  social  clubs,  a  swimming  bath,  public 
and  private  schools. 

In  addition  to  this  prosperity  there  are 
gy2  miles  of  new  roads,  18^  miles  of  water 
mains,  14  miles. of  gas  mains  and  13^  miles 
of  sewers.  Garden  City  aims  to  relieve  city 
congestion ;  to  build  a  town  with  a  plan  and 
with  foresight,  as  opposed  to  the  sporadic 
growth  of  the  modern  city.  There  must  be 
a  strong  economic  basis  for  such  a  project; 


the  means  of  making  a  living  must  be  pres- 
ent. The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  Garden 
City  is,  therefore,  the  increasing  number  of 
factories  and  workshops  which  have  located 
there.  The  total  is  now  49,  many  of  which 
are  large  and  have  a  considerable  number 
of  employes.  Some  of  the  workers  have 
come  from  London,  some  from  other  parts 
of  England,  to  take  advantage  of  the  low 
rates,  the  low  price  of  land,  the  low  cost  of 
light  and  fuel  and,  above  all,  the  excellent 
conditions  of  living.  One  factory  from 
London  brought  with  it  its  entire  working 
force  of  laborers,  numbering  about  150. 
Not  one  worker  remained  in  London,  in 
spite  of  the  slight  decrease  in  wages  paid 
in  Letchworth;  and,  what  is  better,  not  one 
has  since  returned  to  London. 

The  four  main  features  of  Letchworth 
are  these: 

(i)  The  freehold  of  the  town  is  held  by 
the  First  Garden  City,  Limited,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  present  and  future  com- 
munity. 

(2)  The  maximum  number  of  houses  to 
the  acre  is  twelve. 

(3)  Only  one-third  of  the  six  square 
miles  of  the  estate  is  being  developed  as  a 
town,  two-thirds  of  the  area  being  retained 
around  the  town  as  rural  and  park  land.    . 

(4)  The  shareholders  of  the  company 
are  entitled  to  a  cumulative  dividend  limited 
to  five  per  cent  per  annum;  the  surplus, 
which  in  time  will  arise  from  the  conver- 
sion of  rural  land  into  urban  land,  will  go 
to  the  tenants  and  lessees  in  one  form  or 
another. 

These  features  need  little  explanation. 
They  are  necessary  to  insure  the  prime  ob- 
jects of  Garden  City  in  order  to  guarantee 
that  the  town  will  develop  along  the  lines 
that  have  been  laid  down.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  the  estate  set  aside  as  rural  or 
park  land  may  raise  a  question.  The  strip 
of  rural  land  completely  surrounds  the  town 
and  is  from  one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half 
miles  in  width.  It  is  intended  that  the  city 
shall  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  32,000  in- 
habitants; the  rural  land  will  not  then  be 
encroached  upon,  but  will  remain  not  only 
as  an  open  space,  but  as  a  producing  area, 
and  as  an  ever-present  guard  against  en- 
croachments on  all  sides,  which  may  seek 
to  utilize  the  benefits  and  beauties  of  Letch- 
worth for  various  enterprises,  and  hence 
depreciate  its  real  value. 

Two  practical  principles  which  the  man- 
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agers  have  had  in  mind  have  made  for  the 
success  of  Letchworth.    They  are: 

First — The  aim  in  encouraging  industries 
to  locate  in  Letchworth  has  always  been  to 
have  such  a  grouping  of  the  diflferent  trades 
and  occupations  that  both  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  will  find  regular  employ- 
ment. This  policy  has  developed  an  all- 
round  labor  market,  which,  although 
smaller  than  that  of  London,  presents  simi- 
lar advantages. 

Second — There  has  been  a  settled  and 
definite  policy  on  the  part  of  the  company 


to  provide  recreations  and  pastimes  similar 
to  those  that  the  people  enjoyed  in  their 
former  homes  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  initial  success  of  Letchworth  may 
have  been  the  ability  to  attract  manufac- 
turers, but  its  continued  success  is  due  to 
this  well-rounded  labor  market  and  its  suc- 
cess in  replacing  and  adding  to  the  plea- 
sures and  enjoyments  of  city  life. 

These  garden  cities  of  Europe  are  full  of 
suggestion  for  America.  There  are  cities 
everywhere  in  this  country  which  are  grow- 
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ing,  and  are  trying  to  attract  manufac- 
turers. The  feeble  efforts  of  the  board  of 
trade  that  pledges  merchants  and  employers 
to  print  on  the  backs  of  their  envelopes, 
"Trade  in  Smithtown,"  or  "Jonesville  is  the 
Place  to  Build  your  Factory,"  are  truly 
pitiful.  The  success  of  Letchworth  from  a 
purely  economic  standpoint  demonstrates 
the  direction  of  real  success;  more  of  our 
own  hustling  little  communities  which  have 
industrial  ambitions  might  take  the  cue. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  method  of  im- 
proving the  conditions  in  our  great  cities, 
and  as  a  means  of  furthering  this  growth 


along  healthful  and  decent  lines,  the  garden 
cities  also  offer  a  suggestion.  Industrial 
suburbs  developed  about  our  great  cities, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
would  doubtless  be  successful.  Philan- 
thropic or  municipal  efforts  in  this  direction 
would  produce  tangible  results.  Already  we 
find  industrial  suburbs  springing  up  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  our  great  indus- 
trial centers.  The  laying  out  of  such  sub- 
urban districts  and  their  development  along 
garden  city  lines  would  help  to  solve  more 
than  one  vexed  city  problem — housing,  con- 
gestion, rapid  transit. 


Transportation  and  Urban  Health' 


By  Benjamin  C.  Marsh 


Among  the  hallucinations  of  the  times  is 
the  belief  that  rapid  transit  alone  is  ade- 
quate to  ensure  healthy  living  conditions 
for  the  wage-earning  population  of  our 
great  cities.  The  establishment  of  a  stan- 
dard of  housing  is  the  first  step  in  securing 
healthy  homes  and  work  places,  while 
measures  to  bring  this  standard  within  the 
reach  of  the  wage-earning  classes  are 
equally  essential. 

The  adequate  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state  to  establish  hygienic  ar- 
rangement and  standards  of  cities  involves 
the  determination  by  the  local  authorities  of 
the  height  and  number  of  stories  of  build- 
ings, as  well  as  their  cubage,  the  proportion 
of  lot  area  that  may  be  occupied,  width  of 
courts,  etc.  With  the  difference  in  most 
cities  between  central  and  suburban  dis- 
tricts, different  building  regulations  are 
needed  for  the  outlying  sections  of  cities 
than  the  present  intensive  use  of  land  seems 
to  render  necessary  in  the  central  part. 
Such  differentiation  in  building  regulations 
is  essential  to  a  proper  determination  of 
transit  routes. 

Even  more  important  in  relation  to  rapid 
transit  lines  is  it  that  city  authorities  should 
have  power  to  prohibit  the  location  of  fac- 
tories in  locations  where  their  presence 
would  be  uneconomical  and  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
concentration  of  large  factories  in  cities,  as 
well  as  of  huge  office  buildings,  seriously 
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complicates  the  transit  problems,  and  this 
difficulty  can  be  avoided,  not  by  more  tran- 
sit, but  by  preventing  the  undue  concentra- 
tion of  offices  and  factories. 

Rapid  transit  increases  land  values,  be- 
cause anything  which  creates  demand  for 
land  by  making  it  accessible  has  this  effect. 
Land,  however,  must  be  not  only  accessible 
and  its  use  carefully  regulated,  but  avail- 
able, that  is,  cheap;  since  the  actual  effect 
of  transit  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  land, 
just  the  reverse  of  the  desired  effect,  some 
counteracting  influence  must  be  sought. 
The  most  logical  and  equitable  method  to 
bring  land  into  the  market  at  cheap  prices, 
and  to  prevent  that  land  speculation  which 
is  the  bane  of  most  cities,  is  to  tax  land 
values  heavily  and  to  exempt  buildings 
wholly  from  taxation,  or  at  least  to  tax 
them  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  land  is 
taxed.  Our  failure  to  untax  buildings  is  the 
most  important  single  cause  of  congestion, 
high  rents  and  unhealthy  tenements. 
American  cities  are  beginning  to  realize 
this  and  to  urge  this  sane  method  of  making 
rapid  transit  conserve  the  health  of  the 
community  instead  of  serve  the  cupidity  of 
land  owners. 

When  we  stop  penalizing  the  construction 
of  healthy  buildings  and  put  more  tax  upon 
land  values,  we  make  it  less  profitable  than 
now  to  hold  land  out  of  use  for  the  specu- 
ative  increase  in  value.  We  shall  thereby 
make  all  land  in  a  city,  as  it  becomes  acces- 
sible through  rapid  transit  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  factories,  more  available  for  healthy 
dwellings  and  other  useful  purposes. 


Big  Billboards  in  Big  Cities 

An    Address    Delivered    at   the    Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Civic  Association,  at  Baltimore,  November  20,   1912 

By  Raymond  B.  Fosdick 

Former  Commissioner  of  Accounts,   New  York  City 


IF  one  needed  an  inspiration  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  billboards,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  make  the  trip  which 
many  of  us  have  recently  made  from  New 
York  to  Baltimore  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  A  beautiful  trip  it  was  in  many 
ways  —  landscapes  and  streams  —  villages 
.small  and  big,  quaint  old  towns  and  ham- 
lets, the  towers  of  Princeton  gleaming 
through  the  haze  in  the  distance,  occasion- 
ally broad  stretches  of  blue  water.  Yes,  a 
beautiful  trip !  But  how  marred  it  all  was 
by  the  hideously  ostentatious  display  of  our 
progressive  merchants !  At  times  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  running  through  a  solid  lane 
of  billboards.  It  began  at  the  Jersey 
meadows  and  it  ended  only  at  Baltimore. 
Talcum  powder,  milk,  safety  razors,  beers, 
actresses,  cigarettes,  patent  medicines — all 
jumping  out  of  the  landscape  in  dizzy  suc- 
cession, to  proclaim   their   lurid  existence. 

It  is  not  of  such  billboards,  however,  that 
I  am  to  speak  this  afternoon.  It  is  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  billboard  advertising  in  our 
larger  cities  that  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion. The  desecration  of  country  land- 
scapes is  bad  enough,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  minimize  its  evil  tendencies.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  in  our  cities  the  effect  of 
excessive  billboard  advertising  is  especially 
to  be  deplored  and  the  fight  against  it  most 
earnestly  to  be  waged.  To  maintain  cleanli- 
ness and  beauty  in  a  crowded  center  of 
population,  to  establish  harmonious  rela- 
tionships and  effects  in  the  intricacy  and 
complexity  of  our  modern  municipal  life,  is 
in  itself,  without  any  extraneous  factors,  a 
problem  of  supreme  difficulty.  It  is  totally 
unnecessary  that  the  problem  should  be 
made  more  difficult  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  and  wholly  discordant  factor. 

The  argument  against  billboards  proceeds 
on  several  grounds.  They  are  dangerous  to 
health  if  they  are  located  so  as  to  prevent 
the  free  passage  of  air  and  light,  or  if  they 
enclose  spaces  which  become  dumping 
grounds    for   refuse   and   filth.      They   are 


dangerous  to  life  if  they  are  not  safely 
constructed  and  located.  We  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  part  they  played  in  the  San 
Francisco  disaster.  Then,  too,  they  promote 
immorality  and  constitute  hiding  places  and 
retreats  for  many  classes  of  miscreants. 
Finally,  they  are  unsightly  and  inartistic, 
marring  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  our 
parks  and  buildings,  our  drives  and  public 
thoroughfares. 

I  appreciate  the  strength  of  all  of  these 
arguments.  The  last  argument,  however, 
which  is  based  on  esthetic  considerations, 
is  the  one  that  furnishes  perhaps  the  best 
reason  for  the  regulation  and  control  of 
these  public  nuisances.  Not  only  are  the 
billboards  ugly  in  themselves,  but  they  mar 
the  sightliness  of  every  structure  about 
them,  so  that  real  estate  values  are  often 
aiTected  by  their  presence.  Beauty  of  en- 
vironment is  an  asset  of  permanent  value, 
and  the  surrounding  property  cannot  be 
defaced  without  affecting  materially  the 
property  in  the  entire  neighborhood.  It 
ought  not  to  be  possible  for  an  individual  so 
to  dispose  of  his  property  as  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  property  of  his  neighbor.  It 
ought  not  to  be  possible  for  any  court  to 
say,  as  our  courts  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  and  as  they  are  saying  to-day,  that 
an  owner  has  the  right  to  erect  such  build- 
ings or  structures  on  his  property  as  he 
pleases.  Such  an  eighteenth  century  con- 
ception of  individual  liberty  is  entirely  out 
of  accord  with  our  modern  ideas  of  social 
welfare.  It  is  the  people  and  their  good 
that  are  to  be  considered,  not  the  individual 
and  his  good. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  all  our  large  cities  annually  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  public  buildings, 
monuments  and  parks.  No  public  work  is 
attempted  without  due  regard  to  esthetic 
considerations,  which  enter  largely  into  the 
cost  of  construction.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  annually  expended  from  private  sources 
for  the  same  purpose.     And  yet  we.  allow 
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some  merchant  with  a  commodity  to  sell, 
or  some  owner  with  property  to  rent,  to 
erect  next  door  to  a  three  million  dollar 
museum,  or  across  the  street  from  the  eight 
million  dollar  park,  gigantic  shrieking  bill- 
boards, whose  presence  renders  laughable 
and  ridiculous  our  studied  architectural, 
effects.  And  this  in  the  name  of  individual 
liberty ! 

The  Attitude  of  the  Courts 

Why,  then,  do  we  tolerate  billboards? 
Public  opinion  seems  to  be  awake  on  the 
matter.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  want  them.  In  fact,  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  issue  were  referred  to 
a  fair  referendum  vote,  the  people  would 
rise  and  wipe  out  billboards  over  the  entire 
country.  What  is  the  matter,  then?  The 
chief  obstacle,  the  only  real  obstacle,  in 
fact,  in  the  way  of  putting  an  effective 
check  upon  billboards,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attitude  of  our  courts.  In  many  of  our 
states  splendid  legislative  enactments,  regu- 
lating the  use  and  height  of  billboards, 
have  been  declared  unconstitutional  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  involve  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Cali- 
fornia, New  York  and  other  jurisdictions, 
attempts  to  regulate  billboards  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  people  have  been  nullified  by 
the  courts  in  their  desire  to  protect  indi- 
viduals. Thus  in  Bryan  against  the  City  of 
Chester,  212  Pennsylvania  State,  259,  -de- 
cided in  1905,  theCourt  said  as  follows: 

"A  municipality  has  ncpower  to  enact  an 
ordinance  forbidding  citizens  to  erect  bill- 
boards on  their  property  merely  because  such 
boards  are  unsightly  or  may  become  a  nui- 
sance. A  municipality  may  prohibit  the  erec- 
tion of  insecure  boards  within  its  limits;  it 
may  prevent  the  exhibition  of  immoral  or  in- 
decent advertisements  or  pictures,  and  protect 
the  community  from  any  actual  nuisances  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  them,  but  it  can  go  no 
further." 

Of  a  similar  ordinance,  passed  in  Boston, 
the  Court  remarked  tersely :  "This  is  purely 
an  attempt  to  protect  the  esthetic  sense, 
hence  invalid !"  In  another  case  the  same 
Court  said:  "The  inhabitants  of  a  city  or 
town  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  up  rights 
in  property  for  purely  esthetic  objects." 
How  easy  it  is  to  damn  a  thing  by  calling  it 
esthetic ! 

An  ordinance  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  was 
declared  unconstitutional    because,    as    the 


Court  said,  an  owner  has  the  right  .to  erect 
such  buildings  or  structures  upon  his  pro- 
perty as  he  chooses.  In  other  words,  our 
liberty  to  do  as  we  please,  regardless  of  its 
injury  to  the  general  welfare,  must  and 
shall  be  preserved  !  The  fanatic  individual- 
ism of  the  eighteenth  century  never  had  a 
sturdier  championship. 

There  are  other  decisions,  however,  par- 
ticularly those  of  recent  years,  which  show 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  courts  to  recognize  the  fact  that  an 
offense  to  the  eye  is  just  as  much  a  nuisance 
as  an  offense  to  the  ear  or  nose,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  state  to  place  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  private  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  street,  parks  and  buildings 
is  as  valid  an  exercise  of  authority  as  re- 
strictions against  offensive  sounds  and 
odors.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  de- 
cisions, which  has  recently  been  handed 
down,  is  the  case  of  St.  Louis  Gunning  Ad- 
vertisement Company  against  the  City  of 
St.  Louis,  137  S.  W.  R.,  929,  which  was  de- 
cided in  May,  191 1.  The  ordinance,  the 
validity  of  which  was  disputed,  provided: 

(a)  No  billboard  shall  exceed  fourteen  feet 
in  height. 

(b)  Billboards  shall  have  open  spaces  of 
four  feet  from  the  lower  edge  to  the  ground. 

(c)  None  to  be  nearer  than  six  feet  to  a 
building  or  the  side  line  of  any  lot  or  nearer 
than  two  feet  to  any  other  billboard. 

(d)  Not  to  be  over  500  square  feet  in  area 
or  closer  to  the  street  line  by  nearer  than  is 
feet. 

Judge  Woodson,  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion,  held  that  the  ordinance  was  valid. 
I  venture  to  cite  a  portion  of  his  opinion 
at  length  as  illustrative  of  the  growing 
sanity  of  our  courts : 

"This  is  a  legitimate  and  honorable  business, 
if  honorably  and  legitimately  conducted,  but 
every  other  feature  and  incident  thereto  have 
evil  tendencies,  and  should  for  that  reason  be 
strictly  regulated  and  controlled.  The  sign- 
boards and  billboards  upon  which  this  class  of 
advertisements  are  displayed  are  constant 
menaces  to  the  public  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  city;  they  endanger  the  pul)lic  health,  pro- 
mote immorality,  constitute  hiding  places  and 
retreats  for  criminals  and  all  classes  of  mis- 
creants. They  are  also  inartistic  and  un- 
sightly. In  cases  of  fire  they  often  cause  their 
spread  and  constitute  barriers  against  their  ex- 
tinction ;  and  in  cases  of  high  wind,  their  tem- 
porary character,  frail  structure  and  broad 
surface  render  them  liable  to  be  blown  down 
and  to  fall  upon  and  injure  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  in  their  vicinity.  The  evidence 
shows    and    common    observation    teaches    us 
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that  the  ground  to  the  rear  thereof  is  being 
constantly  used  as  privies  and  dumping  ground 
for  all  kinds  of  waste  and  deleterious  matters, 
thereby  creating  public  nuisances  and  jeopar- 
dizing public  health;  the  evidence  also  shows 
that  behind  these  obstructions  the  lowest  form 
of  prostitution  and  other  acts  of  immorality 
are  frequently  carried  on,  almost  under  pub- 
lic gaze;  they  offer  shelter  and  concealment 
for  the  criminal  while  lying  in  wait  for  his 
victim ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  obstruct 
the  light,  simshine  and  air,  which  are  so  con- 
ducive to  health  and  comfort.  *  *  *  The 
amount  of  good  contained  in  this  class  of 
business  is  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  great 
and  numerous  evils  incident  thereto  that  it 
has  caused  me  to  wonder  why  some  of  the 
courts  of  the  country  have  seen  fit  to  go  as 
far  as  they  have  in  holding  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances of  this  class  void,  which  were  only 
designed  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  in- 
cident thereto  and  not  to  the  suppression  of 
the  business  itself.  *  *  *  My  individual 
opinion  is  that  this  class  of  advertising  as  now 
conducted  is  not  only  subject  to  control  and 
regulation  by  the  police  power  of  the  state, 
but  that  it  might  be  entirely  suppressed  by 
statute,  and  that,  too,  without  offending  against 
either  the  state  or  federal  constitution." 

Conditions  in  New  York  Ci/p 
It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  have  to 
call  attention  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
my  own  city  of  New  York.  In  1905,  New 
York  City  passed  an  ordinance  regulating 
not  only  billboards,  but  sky-signs  erected 
upon  the  roofs  of  buildings.  Public  opinion 
was  thoroughly  aroused;  and  the  ordinance 
was  passed  as  an  entering  wedge  into  the 
problem  of  civic  ugliness.  But,  alas  for  our 
expectations !  The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a 
decision  handed  down  in  March,  1909,  held 
unconstitutional  that  part  of  the  ordinance 
relating  to  sky-signs.  "The  purpose  seems 
to  be  mainly  sentimental,"  said  the  learned 
Court,  "and  to  prevent  sights  which  may  be 
offensive  to  the  esthetic  sensibilities  of  cer- 
tain individuals."  And  then  the  Court  gave 
vent  to  the  following  illuminating  utter- 
ance: "Esthetic  considerations,"  it  said, 
"are  a  matter  of  luxury  and  indulgence 
rather  than  of  necessity."  God  forbid  that 
we  should  criticise  the  courts ! — and  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  (and  I  am  an  attorney 
myself)  that  had  the  learned  Court  of  Ap- 
peals known  a  little  more  about  life  as  it  is 
lived  in  our  crowded  cities,  and  a  little  less 
of  antiquated  conceptions  of  individual 
liberty,  it  would  not  have  been  so  quick  to 
declare  invalid  the  emphatically  expressed 
will  of  the  people. 

What    is    the    result    of    this    decision? 


While  no  opinion  has  as  yet  been  rendered 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  other  sec- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  relating  to  billboards, 
and  it  still  stands  unchallenged  on  our 
statute  books,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, unenforced.  For  the  city  administra- 
tion knows,  and  the  advertisers  know,  that 
a  test  case  would  send  it  to  its  long  home 
with  many  other  enactments  for  the  public 
good  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  its  in- 
finite wisdom  has  declared  unconstutitional. 

The  result  of  this  condition  is  evident  to 
any  one  who  has  occasion  to  pass  through 
our  streets.  On  every  side,  in  every  part  of 
the  city,  whether  in  restricted  residential 
locations,  park  surroundings,  or  business, 
sections,  an  unceasing  exhibition  of  signs 
of  every  conceivable  construction,  color  and 
form  confronts  the  eye. 

There  are  approximately  3,700  billboards 
in  New  York  City,  25  per  cent  of  which, 
from  actual  inspection  in  the  different  bor- 
oughs, we  have  found  to  be  of  the  double- 
decker  variety.  In  some  instances  triple- 
deckers  can  be  seen.  There  are  13  gigantic 
billboards  situated  along  the  most  pictur- 
esque part  of  Riverside  Drive,  between 
Ninety-sixth  Street  and  One-hundred-and- 
forty-third  Street.  At  41  locations  in  the 
streets  surrounding  Central  Park  are  located 
billboards,  some  of  them  to  the  height  of  30 
feet.  So  mad  has  become  our  race  for  signs 
that  even  some  of  our  city  officials — the 
guardians  of  the  people's  interests — have 
taken  a  hand  in  their  erection.  Only  this 
year,  the  Comptroller's  office  of  New  York 
rented  for  billboard  purposes  some  property 
which  the  city  owned  directly  facing  the 
entrance  to  Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn. 
Everybody's  doing  it;  why  shouldn't  the 
City  make  a  little  money  ?  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  these  city  officials  have  seen  the  error 
of  their  ways  and  the  contracts  have  been 
rescinded. 

Fifth  Avenue  in  New.  York  City  is  our 
show  street.  Broad  and  straight  it  runs 
from  Washington  Square  on  the  south 
through  a  shopping  district  that  is  perhaps 
unexcelled  in  any  city  of  the  world,  past 
splendid  churches  and  libraries  and  private 
residences,  skirting  the  magnificent  sweep 
of  Central  Park,  and  ending  its  triumphal 
course  in  the  Mt.  Morris  section  on  the 
north.  We  New  Yorkers,  in  our  provin- 
cialism, think  it  is  the  finest  street  in  the 
world;  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  to  sub- 
stantiate our  belief.     But  come  with  me  up 
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Fifth  Avenue  past  St.  Gaudens'  statue  of 
Sherman  that  stands  at  the  entrance  to  our 
great  park,  past  the  splendid  residences  that 
front  on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  That  is 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  that  rears  its 
granite  walls  on  our  left.  That  is  Andrew 
Carnegie's  house  diagonally  across  the. 
avenue.  But  next  door,  adjoining  Mr.  Car- 
negie's house,  what  is  that  jarring,  blatant 
mass  of  color  that  we  see,  as  we  stand  on 
the  steps  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum? 
That  is  a  billboard,  20  feet  high,  60  feet 
long,  proclaiming  in  strident  tones  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  patent  breakfast  food  and  the 
superiority  of  a  certain  make  of  men's  un- 
derwear. Why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  should  New  York  City  permit  such  a 
desecration?  It  is  because  the  revered 
jurists  of  our  Court  of  Appeals — and  God 
forbid  that  we  should  criticise  the  courts  ! — 
have  decided  that  esthetic  considerations 
are  a  matter  of  luxury  and  indulgence 
rather  than  of  necessity ! 

But  let  us  look  a  little  further.  A  few 
blocks  beyond  the  Metropolitan  Museum  the 
riot  breaks  out  afresh,  and  the  discordant 
shrieks  of  the  advertisers  become  deafen- 
ing. Four  uninterrupted  blocks  of  20-foot 
billboards,  running  in  a  straight  line,  across 
the  street  from  Central  Park  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  announce  to  a  breathless 
public  the  arrival  of  beers,  gins,  cigarettes, 
patent  medicines,  teas  and  chewing  gum. 

"They  Even  Profane  the  Dead" 

Let  me  take  you  to  the  corner  of  River- 
side Drive  and  One-hundred-and-nineteenth 
Street.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  more  won- 
derful sight?  There  is  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  Hudson,  showing  blue  against  the  gray 
of  the  Palisades  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Those 
boats  in  the  river  below  are  United  States 
battleships.  To  our  right  rises  the  splendid 
Tudor  Gothic  tower  of  the  new  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  while  directly  in 
front,  two  hundred  yards  up  the  drive,  in 
the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  man  whom 
it  was  built  to  honor,  stands  Grant's  tomb. 
As  your  eyes  rest  on  that  great  scene,  why 
do  you  suddenly  gasp?  Between  the  Gothic 
tower  of  the  seminary  on  our  right,  running 
up  within  a  short  distance  of  Grant's  tomb, 
are  300  feet  of  glaring  billboards,  demand- 
ing our  attention  to  somebody's  cleanser  and 
somebody  else's  tea.  As  if  it  were  not 
enough  to  affront  the  living,  they  even  pro- 
fane the  dead ! 


Are  we  less  civilized  in  New  York  than 
elsewhere?  Are  we  bereft  of  any  sense  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things?  No,  not  at 
all.  We  are  fully  alive  to  our  condition. 
We  have  even  attempted  to  grapple  with 
the  situation.  Only  our  Court  of  Appeals — 
and  God  forbid  that  anyone  should  reflect 
upon  that  sacred  institution  of  justice  ! — has 
determined  that  esthetic  considerations  are 
a  mere  luxury — an  unnecessary  indulgence 
to  an  unreasonable  public  ! 

In  this  manner  I  could  take  you  to  dozens 
of  places  in  New  York,  our  parks,  our 
squares,  our  public  drives,  our  principal 
thoroughfares,  and  show  you  how  their 
beauty  and  sightliness  are  marred  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  hideous  profusion  of  our  bill- 
boards. To  what  purpose  do  we  erect  a 
Century  Theater  on  Central  Park  West  and 
Sixty-second  Street  and  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  in  making  it  architecturally  beauti- 
ful, if  60  feet  of  double-decker  billboards 
are  stuck  up  next  door?  To  what  end 
should  we  plan  the  splendid  plaza  at  the 
Brooklyn  terminal  of  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  if  the  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington that  we  place  in  the  center  is  sil- 
houetted against  the  mammoth  40- foot  sign 
of  a  Fourteenth  Street  drygoods  store?  To 
what  purpose  do  we  spend  our  public  money 
on  the  imposing  entrance  to  Prospect  Park 
in  Brooklyn  if  we  try  to  make  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  marble  groups  harmonize  with 
advertisements  of  bottled  beer?  Why  place 
a  magnificent  statue  of  Liberty  in  our  har- 
bor to  welcome  our  home-coming  citizens, 
when,  across  the  bay,  on  the  Brooklyn  side, 
rises  the  gigantic  attention-compelling  sign, 
proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that  America 
uses  a  certain  patent  medicine  for  a  popular 
ailment?  The  inconsistency  of  our  public 
policy  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  a  .sad  com- 
mentary upon  our  common  sense  as  a 
people. 

Progress  T^ossihle  Through   Constitutional 
A  mendments 

And  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
great  cause  for  discouragement.  As  I  have 
already  suggested,  if  the  issue  could  be 
fairly  and  thoroughly  presented,  the  bill- 
board would  undoubtedly  be  wiped  out  of 
existence.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters  of 
perhaps  greater  importance,  we  have  not 
yet  perfected  our  tools  of  government  by 
which  the  thoughtful  purposes  of  the  people 
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can  become  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
nation.  But  such  a  situation  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Quite  apart  from  the  better- 
ment in  our  court  decisions — a  matter  in  it- 
self worthy  of  great  congratulation — there 
are  strong  agencies  operating  to  bring  the 
billboard  under  firm  control.  In  this  mat- 
ter, as  in  many  others,  the  state  of  Ohio 
has  taken  the  lead.  On  September  3  of  this 
year  the  people  of  that  state,  under  the  ad- 
mirable leadership  of  Herbert  S.  Bigelow, 
considered  by  a  referendum  vote  the  adop- 
tion of  many  new  amendments  to  their  Con- 
stitution. Among  the  proposed  amend- 
ments was  one  which  read  as  follows: 

"Laws  may  be  passed  regulating  and  limit- 
ing the  use  of  property  on  or  near  public  ways 
and  grounds  for  erecting  billboards  thereon 
and  for  the  public  display  of  posters,  pictures, 
and  other  forms  of  advertising." 

It  is  true  that  this  amendment  failed  of 
approval  at  the  polls.    The  billboard  inter- 
ests, representing  millions  of  dollars  of  in- 
vested capital,    arrayed   theniFelves    solidly 


against  it.  They  conducted  an  active  cam- 
paign among  merchants  and  advertisers. 
They  fi.lled  the  newspapers  with  insidious 
attacks.  They  flooded  the  entire  state  with 
their  clever  literature — with  the  result  that 
the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  small 
majority. 

Nevertheless  Ohio  has  paved  the  way.  It 
is  along  the  line  which  she  has  marked  out 
that  reform  must  come.  Another  amend- 
ment, more  happily  phrased,  perhaps,  will 
undoubtedly  be  presented  in  due  time,  and 
other  states,  weary  of  the  embargo  which 
the  courts  have  so  often  laid  upon  their 
regulatory  measures,  will  fall  in  line,  deter- 
mined to  preserve  the  sightliness  of  their 
landscapes  and  streets.  It  may  come  to  pass 
that  we  in  our  generation,  certainly  our 
children  in  theirs,  will  look  back  with  won- 
der on  the  time  when,  under  a  false  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  liberty,  we  legalized 
civic  ugliness  and  traded  the  beauty  of  our 
city  streets  for  dollars  and  cents. 


The  City  "Economic"* 

Suggestions  for  the  Intelligent  Siudy  by  Municipal  Engineers  of  the 
Economic  as  Well  as  the  Physical  Problems  of  Ciiiei 

By  Louis  L.  Tribus 

Consulting  Engineer 


THE  '"city  economic''  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  engineers  as  well  as  so- 
ciologists. It  is  not  sufficient  that  a 
city  engineer  should  know  how  to  design  a 
water  or  sewerage  system,  or  suitable 
grades  for  a  street,  or  even  suitable  lines 
and  widths  for  the  streets,  but  his  studies 
should  reach  to  the  heart  of  affairs,  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  live  and  work  in  the 
cities  and  who  pay  the  bills. 

Suitable  sanitary  structures  in  which  to 
live  are,  of  course,  absolutely  essential,  but 
convenient  transportation  to  places  of  work, 
without  discomfort  and  unnecessary  loss  of 
time  or  undue  expense,  is  equally  important. 

The   placing  of   schools,   markets,   stores 


*  From  a  paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  Muni::ipal  Improve- 
ments,  at    Dallas,   Tex.,    Novemlxr.    1!)12. 


and  factories,  and  to  some  extent  offices, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  people,  tends  to 
economy  of  time,  nervous  force  and  work- 
ing ability. 

Education,  in  its  ordinary  limit  of  mean- 
ing, is  not  sufficient,  but  education  of  the 
body,  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  and  of  the 
general  intelligence  must  be  provided: 
Parks,  playgrounds,  museums,  libraries, 
music  and  amusement  halls  are  important 
factors  in  the  regimen  of  a  community. 

All  time  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  family  as  the  unit  of  social  life.  To 
secure  happiness,  therefore,  the  community 
must  cater  to  the  family  life  and  frown 
upon  the  herding  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands into  congested  districts.  Why  have 
these  districts  grown  up  in  most  cities? 
Simply  because  the  community  as  a  whole 
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has  neglected  its  duty.  Some  may  not  agree 
to  this,  however;  may  say  that  concentra- 
tion and  consolidation  are  the  order  of  the 
day  and  that  economy  of  production  is  se- 
cured through  segregation  of  trades  and 
crowding  the  workers.  No  one  view,  how- 
ever, is  all  right  and  others  correspondingly 
all  wrong.  It  has  always  been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  drive  people  into  an  adoption  of 
the  ideal;  that  is,  the  ideal  as  determined 
by  other  minds.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain basic  principles  which  probably  will  be 
recognized  by  all. 

Four  Basic  Principles  of  City  Planning 

1.  That  the  worker  should  be  able  at  the 
minimum  expense  of  time  and  money  to 
earn  his  wage,  to  raise  his  family,  to  enjoy 
the  necessities  and  privileges  of  pure  light, 
water,  air,  etc.,  and  to  secure  helpful  edu- 
cation and  recreation,  both  intellectual  and 
physical.  Moral  and  religious  education 
have  not  been  included,  for,  given  the 
named  essentials,  moral  uplift  will  follow 
without  special  fostering,  and  man  being 
naturally  a  religious  creature,  given  proper 
conditions  of  life,  will  secure  necessary 
satisfaction  for  such  cravings. 

2.  That  the  factory,  shop  or  store  shall 
receive  supplies  and  deliver  output  with 
economy  of  transportation  and  time. 

3.  That  the  central  civic  features,  such  as 
public  buildings,  large  parks,  waterfront 
development  and  specially  important  and 
extensive  educational,  historical  and  art  in- 
stitutions, shall  be  within  easy  reach  of  all 
portions  of  the  community. 

4.  That  public  transportation  lines  shall 
be  so  designed  as  to  deliver  to  and  take 
from  the  various  lesser  centers  which  will 
develop  in  meeting  the  foregoing  conditions 
the  thousands  of  people  who  would  seek  at 
times  the  greater  centers,  without  conges- 
tion or  discomfort  and  at  equal  cost  to  all. 

These  outlines  suggest  to  the  writer  the 
ideal.  They  may  not  so  wholly  appeal  to 
others.  Such  a  policy  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire that  all  property  owners  be  called 
upon  to  develop  their  holdings  in  the  in- 
terest and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity rather  than  solely  for  individual 
profit.  This  is  against  ordinary  human 
nature,  but  the  trend  of  public  thought  (be- 
coming reflected  in  judicial  decisions)  is 
leading  to  the  view  that  public,  rather  than 
private,  interest  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 


To  that  end  wise  legislation  must  be  se- 
cured, if  found  necessary  to  limit  or  protect, 
and  where  absolute  prohibition  of  uneco- 
nomic development  seems  impossible,  then 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  grant- 
ing of  special  privileges  so  as  to  encourage 
development  along  the  more  advisable  lines. 

The  first  cost  of  city  planning  and  the 
execution  of  plans  for  economic  develop- 
ment are  almost  negligible  factors  as  com- 
pared with  the  objects  to  be  obtained — 
health,  comfort,  happiness,  progress  —  all 
without  unnecessary  waste. 

Communities  organized  under  democratic 
government  do  not  lend  themselves  to  radi- 
cal action  as  readily  as  do  those  fostered 
under  European  paternalism.  Frequent 
change  of  municipal  officials  does  not  foster 
progressive  and  continuous  execution  of 
pre-arranged  and  well-considered  plans  or 
even  their  intelligent  preparation.  Lack  of 
proper  cooperation  between  officials  in  the 
same  community  often  results  in  lack  of 
harmony  of  development;  this,  of  course, 
more  in  the  larger  cities  than  in  the  smaller 
ones. 

The  Movement  Primarily  One  of  Education 

What  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  secure 
even  an  approximation  of  the  ideal? 

1.  Intelligent  study  by  municipal  engin- 
eers of  the  economic  as  well  as  the  physical 
problems. 

2.  To  educate  the  community  so  that  it 
will  do  two  things,  (a)  place  in  office  men 
and  women  who  shall  study  its  best  welfare, 
in  addition  to  the  laudable  function  of  hon- 
estly and  efficiently  spending  the  public 
money,  and  (b)  give  to  those  officials  loyal 
support,  intelligent  advice  and  full  coopera- 
tion. 

The  movement,  therefore,  becomes  pri- 
marily one  of  education.  Trained  men 
must  first  prepare  themselves  for  better 
work.  The  community  must  then  be  taught 
that  full  rounded,  joyous  life  and  greatest 
prosperity  are  intimately  associated  with 
and  dependent  upon  better  conditions.  Of 
these  the  average  citizen  is  ignorant, 
though  feeling  the  lack  of  something,  even 
considering  himself  defrauded  by  that  lack 
by  not  recognizing  with  that  feeling  the  fur- 
ther fact  of  personal  responsibility. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  achieving  the 
ideal  would  in  time  redound  to  the  financial 
advantage  of  each  family,  though  not  so 
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largely    to    the    financial    gain    of    present 
favored  interests. 

Among  the  best  known  phrases  of  the 
present  day  are,  "What  will  it  cost?"  "Who 
pays  the  freight?"  This  for  communities 
is  just  as  important  a  problem  as  for  indi- 
viduals. A  city  is  to  a  large  extent  a  social- 
istic center.  There  was  a  time  when  its 
public  functions  were  very  limited — com- 
mon schools,  the  maintenance  of  highways 
and  a  certain  amount  of  police  protection 
sufficed  for  the  public  welfare.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  problems  are  very  complex.  The 
city  must  provide  healthful  conditions,  the 
broadest  possible  education  and  even  cater 
to  pleasures ;  and  it  is  well,  for,  properly 
conducted,  much  can  be  done  on  a  large 
scale  for  general  benefit  at  a  less  total  cost 
than  were  the  same  things  achieved  through 
independent  private  efifort,  but  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  people  "pay  the 
freight."  Every  dollar  expended  for  main- 
tenance and  benefit  must  be  provided  by  the 
taxpayer,  not  alone  he  who  owns  a  certain 
measure  of  real  estate,  but  he  who  in  any 
way  expends  money  within  the  city  limits. 

Three  Methods  of  <5^eetin^  the  Cost 

How  to  provide  these  moneys  becomes  a 
very  serious  problem.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  expenditures  having  no  direct 
continuing  value  beyond  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  made  should  be  included  in  the  an- 
nual tax  bill.  Expenditures  for  articles 
purchased  or  improvements  made  that  have 
a  life  extending  through  a  term  of  years 
are  justly  open  to  three  methods  of  meeting 
the  cost;  first,  including  the  whole  in  the 
first  annual  tax  levy ;  second,  charging  in 
each  succeeding  tax  levy  the  proportion  of 
the  total  cost  plus  interest  charges,  as  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  years  through  which 
the  article  or  improvement  has  existence 
or  value;  third,  issuing  municipal  bonds  for 
the  total  cost  and  including  in  the  tax  levy 
interest  and  sinking  fund  payments  which, 
accumulated  by  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  benefit,  will  equal  a  sum  sufficient  to  re- 
tire the  bonds.  In  each  case,  of  course, 
practically  immediate  payment  must  be 
made  for  the  work  done,  or  article  pur- 
chased, with  money  provided  by  use  of  sink- 
ing funds  or  loans.  The  third  method  is 
by   far  the  most  popular :   the  second  has 


much  to  commend  it;  while  the  first,  if  the 
policy  was  continued  through,  say,  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  would  actually  be  the  cheap- 
est for  the  community. 

The  first  is  a  policy  that  is  being  very 
largely  adopted  by  great  private  corpora- 
tions, stockholders  recognizing  that,  though 
their  dividends  may  be  deferred  for  a  time, 
they  are  surer  for  the  future  if  betterments 
are  made  from  earnings.  This  policy,  of 
course,  could  not  well  be  adopted  for  the 
most  costly  improvements,  those  in  the 
larger  cities  aggregating,  perchance,  many 
millions  of  dollars;  for  such,  the  issuance  of 
long  term  bonds  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
possible  solution,  and  with  some  justice,  hi 
deferring  part  of  the  expense  to  succeeding 
taxpayers  who  share  in  the  benefit. 

The  foregoing  comments  apply,  of  course, 
more  particularly  to  improvements  having 
value  for  the  public  at  large.  There  are 
many  civic  projects  that  have  practical 
value  for  only  a  small  portion  of  a  city.  It 
is  probably  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
particular  district  benefited  should  meet  all 
of  the  cost;  the  real  answer  ought  to  be 
shown  in  the  sales  value  of  property  af- 
fected. If  it  can  be  sold  for  an  increased 
sum  of  money  equal  to  the  pro  rata  share  in 
the  cost  of  the  improvement,  there  is  no 
injustice  in  making  the  property  thus  en- 
hanced in  value  buy  such  increase  by  pay- 
ing the  assessment.  If,  however,  the  policy 
was  adopted  and  continued,  of  making  im- 
provements by  community  tax,  and  the  same 
class  of  improvements  was  carried  on 
throughout  succeeding  years,  then  all  pro- 
perties would  share  through  successive  tax 
levies  in  the  cost  and  burden ;  some  districts 
undoubtedly  getting  the  benefit  of  enhanced 
value  before  a  similar  increase  reached 
other  portions.  Absolute  equality  can  never 
be  secured,  however,  by  any  system  of  pay- 
ment. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  these  ques- 
tions, but  the  writer,  while  not  holding 
strongly  to  either  method,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  in  small  communities 
the  making  of  all  improvements  at  general 
expense  is  a  better  financial  policy  than  by 
direct  assessment  for  benefit,  while  in  large 
cities,  the  problem  becoming  more  compli- 
cated and  local  betterment  more  marked, 
direct  assessment  becomes  simpler. 


The   Regulation  of  Motion    Picture   Theaters 

Provisions  for  the  Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Control  of  a  Form 

of  Popular  Entertainment    Possessing    Great 

Educational    Possibilities 

By  Boyd  Fisher 


REGULATION  of  motion  picture  thea- 
ters by  civic  authority  is  necessary 
for  three  reasons.  First,  the  danger 
from  fire,  or  the  danger  from  panic  arising 
from  the  fear  of  fire,  is  very  great.  Sec- 
ond, the  moral  danger  to  children  and 
young  people  is  in  some  conditions  very 
great.  Third — a  reason  not  wholly  to  be 
neglected  —  the  intellectual  dangers  are 
often  great. 

The  attendance  at  motion  picture  thea- 
ters— reaching  toward  seven  million  daily 
in  the  United  States — is  so  large  that  where 
dangers  beset  the  people  in  attendance, 
strict  regulation  is  inevitable.  Every  city 
has  to  face  the  problem,  and  when  officials 
begin  to  regulate,  they  may  as  well  do  it 
right  from  the  start. 

The  danger  from  fire  is  the  one  most 
feared.  It  is  so  greatly  feared  that  the 
danger  from  .  panic  becomes  actually  the 
greatest  danger.  The  lives  that  have  been 
lost  in  motion  picture  theaters  have  been 
sacrificed  to  panic,  usually  from  false 
alarms. 

To  guard  against  panic  deaths,  regulation 
must  provide  that  all  picture  theaters  shall 
be  on  the  ground  floor  and  that  exits  shall 
be  large,  shall  open  outwards,  shall  remain 
unlocked  during  performances,  shall  be  ac- 
cessible on  at  least  two  sides  of  the  theater, 
shall  lead  into  streets  or  into  alley  ways, 
and  that  they  shall  be  plainly  labeled  with 
electric  sign  boxes  operated  upon  an  en- 
tirely separate  circuit.  The  aisles  must  bear 
a  specified  ratio,  as  to  width,  to  the  size  of 
the  theater.  No  aisle  should  be  less  than 
three  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  The  chairs 
should  in  every  case  be  securely  fastened  to 
the  floor,  and  no  camp  chairs  or  other  ob- 
structions should  be  allowed  in  the  aisles. 
The  danger  from  fire,  however,  demands 
additional  precautions.  First,  the  theater 
should  either  be  in  a  separate  building  or 
cut  ofif  from  the  rest  of  its  building  by  ab- 
solutely fireproof,  unpierced  division  walls. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  covered 
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either  with  metal  lath,  metal,  or  plaster 
boards  with  joints  covered  with  mortar. 
The  ceiling  of  a  basement  under  an  audi- 
torium should  be  absolutely  fireproof.  Fire 
apparatus  should  be  in  every  case  required 
ready  for  use,  electric  wiring  must  be  scien- 
tifically correct.  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portant, the  motion  picture  machine  must 
be  enclosed  in  a  fireproof  booth,  but  no 
booth  should  be  constructed  wholly  of  iron. 
Booths  must  have  vent  flues  leading  to  the 
open  air.  All  openings  in  the  booth  must  be 
fitted  with  shutters  arranged  to  drop  in- 
stantly in  case  of  fire  in  the  booth,  and  the 
door  to  the  booth  must  be  arranged  to  close 
by  the  action  of  gravity.  Films  must  be 
kept  in  a  metal  box  and  must  be  rewound 
Oidy  in  the  booth. 

All  but  the  last  of  these  provisions  relate 
to  the  initial  construction  of  a  theater,  and 
should  be  observed  before  a  license  is 
granted  to  operate  the  theater.  The  operator 
himself  must  also  be  licensed,  and  suffer 
the  revocation  of  license  in  case  of  failure 
to  observe  the  rules  of  safety.  This  provi- 
sion is  the  most  important  and  potent  one 
to  guard  against  both  panic  and  fire.  The 
handling  of  inflammable  films  in  close  prox- 
imity to  a  kindled  arc  lamp  requires  con- 
stant watchfulness,  and  only  by  providing 
that  the  city  itself  may  at  any  time  take  an 
operator's  job  away  from  him,  can  the 
municipality  assure  the  same  cooperation 
from  him  as  from  the  manager.  A  whole 
code  of  rules,  which  need  not  be  set  down 
here,  is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of 
operators. 

Provisions  for  Moral  Safety 

So  much  for  panic  and  fire  dangers.  The 
chief  provision  for  moral  safety  that  has 
been  adopted  in  most  cities  is  the  law  re- 
quiring that  no  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  may  attend  a  picture  theater  without 
parent  or  guardian.  This  law  is  unwisely 
sweeping.  It  is  systematically  evaded  be- 
cause impossible  of  enforcement.     A  better 
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provision  is  to  permit  children  unaccom- 
panied to  attend  theaters  after  school  hours 
and  up  to  seven  or  eight  o'clock.  This  de- 
creases evasion  of  the  law,  allowing  the 
child  an  easy  escape  from  its  discomforts 
while  getting  him  home  before  the  danger- 
ous hours. 

The  dangers  from  films  themselves  have 
practically  passed.  The  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures is  increasingly  effective,  reinforced  as 
it  is  by  crystallized  popular  opinion  and 
moral  taste.  The  moral  quality  of  motion 
pictures  exhibited  through  the  regular 
channels  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  form  of  popular  entertainment.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  of  great  educational  value, 
superior  for  children  in  this  respect  to  the 
newspapers  or  even  books  when  unaccom- 
panied by  teaching.  In  spite  of  these  facts, 
however,  occasional  objectionable  films  get 
into  the  regular  and  irregular  channels  of 
film  distribution  and  the  municipal  authori- 
ties must  have  power  to  shut  them  off  ab- 
solutely. There  need  not  be  a  continu- 
ously active  censorship  to  see  to  this.  This 
should  be  a  reserved  power  of  the  regu- 
larly constituted  license  authorities.  Kan- 
sas City  manages  it  admirably  by  giving  the 
Welfare  Board  power  to  revoke  licenses  for 
showing  objectionable  films.  The  phrasing 
of  the  Kansas  City  law,  however,  is  hyper- 
critically  drastic. 

A  provision  for  moral  management  that 
ought  to  be  in  every  license  law  grants  a 
license  to  a  place  and  not  to  a  manager. 
This  puts  it  up  to  th^  property  owner  to  see 
to  it  that  the  theater  is  morally  conducted, 
because  if  a  license  be  revoked  for  immoral 
management  it  cannot  then  be  taken  out  by 
a  relative  or  partner  of  the  first  license 
holder.  This  provision  legislates  against 
managers  who  allow  their  theaters  to  be- 
come demoralizing  to  the  young,  and  it  ren- 
ders unnecessary  provisions  of  undue 
stringency  in  other  directions. 

Two  regulations  that  may  be  classed  as 
partly  moral,  partly  physical,  deal  with 
lighting  and  with  ventilation.  An  indirect 
lighting  system  should  be  encouraged,  and 
a  sufficient  lighting  during  performances 
should  be  required.  Indirect  lighting  di- 
minishes eye  strain,  and  some  light  is  neces- 
sary for  moral  safety.  Ventilation  should 
be  regulated,  but  it  need  not  be  rigid.  Ade- 
quate ventilation  is  secured  by  the  introduc- 
tion  of   only   fifteen  cubic   feet  of  air  per 


minute  for  each  person  in  the  audience,  if 
it  be  kej)t  in  gentle  motion  by  fans,  and  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  62  to  66  degrees 
Fali;-enheit  with  a  relative  humidity  of  50 
to  75  degrees.  Audiences  should  not  be  kept 
too  hot,  nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
rooms  where  the  air  is  too  dry.  Summer 
and  winter  the  air  should  be  kept  in  motion 
by  fans  and  properly  moistened. 

Regulating  Intellectual  and  Artistic  Quality 

The  remaining  provisions  are  important. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  indirect  regulation 
of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  quaUty  of 
shows.  First,  the  license  fee  should  be  not 
less  than  $100  and  should  be  determined  in 
any  event  so  as  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
theaters,  limiting  them  to  more  skillful  man- 
agement which  will  not  need  to  resort  to 
debasing  and  cheap  expedients  for  profit. 
Second,  vaudeville  should  be  expresssly 
barred  from  picture  theaters.  At  the  prices 
charged  by  distinctively  motion  picture 
theaters,  vaudeville  can  not  be  profitably 
furnished  unless  it  is  either  immoral  and 
cheap  or  simply  inferior  and  cheap.  To 
rule  it  out  of  all  except  vaudeville  theaters 
is  to  safeguard  the  moral  and  intellectual 
quality  of  picture  theaters. 

Finally,  there  should  be  no  limitation  of 
seating  capacity  in  picture  theaters  unless 
it  be  to  provide  a  minimum  seating  capacity. 
A  small  show  is  a  cheap  and  unworthy 
show. 

The  sum  of  all  wisdom  in  motion  picture 
theater  regulation,  however,  is  the  concen- 
tration of  all  regulative  authority  in  one 
department,  and  that  department  the  one 
which  has  power  to  grant  and  revoke  li- 
censes. Inspection  by  this  plan  can  be  thor- 
ough and  expert,  with  no  twilight  zones  of 
authority  for  theater  managers  to  take 
refuge  in. 

Lessons  from  New  York  City 

A  practical  example  of  both  the  right  and 
wrong  way  to  regulate  picture  theaters  is 
furnished  by  New  York  City.  In  March, 
191 1,  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  in 
New  York  made  an  investigation  and  re^ 
port  of  the  condition  of  moving  picture 
theaters  in  the  city.  It  revealed  conditions 
of  stupidity  and  inefficiency  in  the  regula- 
tion of  these  places  for  which  there  was  no 
excuse.  Moral  agencies  thundered  at  the 
shows    and    city    officials    bludgeoned    thf 
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proprietors,  frequently  extorting  graft,  but 
no  plain  rules  were  laid  down  for  intelligent 
picture  men  to  follow.  Seven  departments 
were  charged  with  duties  concerning  the 
motion  picture  theaters,  all  of  which  acted 
independently  of  each  other,  causing  need- 
less multiplication  of  inspections  and  near 
distraction  to  the  proprietors,  who  fre- 
quently received  conflicting  orders.  Gen- 
erally, in  the  absence  of  definite  charter  pro- 
visions and  ordinances  or  state  law,  the  de- 
partments made  their  own  regulations.  The 
applications  were  as  varied  as  the  whims  of 
the  department  heads  or  inspectors.  The 
results  were  much  regulation  and  little 
physical  or  moral  safety  to  the  public. 

An  additional  stupidity  caused  the  de- 
basement of  the  artistic  character  of  the 
shows.  This  was  the  fact  that  motion  pic- 
ture shows  were  not  licensed  as  such.  In 
the  absence  of  specific  provisions  for  pic- 
ture theaters,  the  license  department  com- 
pelled them  to  be  licensed  either  as  common 
shows  or  as  theaters.  Theaters  must  pay 
$500  a  year  for  a  license  fee,  and  submit  to 
most  costly  fireproof  restrictions.  Common 
shows  need  not  be  more  fireproof  than 
corner  stores,  and  must  pay  only  $25  a  year 
license  fee.  Naturally,  the  picture  ex- 
hibitor took  out  a  common  show  license. 
But,  according  to  the  ordinance  regulating 
common  shows,  they  could  not  have  more 
than  299  seats.  This  confined  the  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  to  small,  cheap,  crowded,  ill- 
ventilated  store-front  halls,  where  the  pro- 
visions of  safety  were  inadequate  and  where 
the  small  audiences  imposed  cheap,  in- 
artistic entertainment.  Vice  easily  thrived 
in  such  conditions. 

This  New  York  situation  is  typical  of  the 
situation  in  many  American  cities  to-day. 
Many  municipalities  are  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  just  and  adequate  regulation  of 
moving  pictures,  and  ordinances  are  being 
considered  in  several  cities  at  the  present 
time.      Kansas    City,    Baltimore,    Chicago, 


New  York,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  are  now  in 
the  way  of  regulating  their  theaters  more 
wisely.  In  Cleveland  the  moving  picture 
exhibitors  are  demanding  a  reconciliation 
between  conflicting  state  and  municipal 
regulations  and  will  probably  shortly  secure 
relief. 

The  ordinance  now  pending  in  New  York 
City,  known  as  the  Folks  ordinance  for  the 
regulation  of  moving  pictures,  will,  if 
passed,  set  the  pace  for  intelligent  legisla- 
tion. It  owes  its  excellence  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  striking  examples  in  New  York  of 
how  not  to  regulate  motion  picture  theaters, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  unusual  co- 
operation of  authorities  in  its  drafting. 
Probably  there  was  never  before  a  purely 
municipal  ordinance  which  received  the 
care  of  so  many  earnest  and  intelligent 
people,  authorities  in  their  lines.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts  above  referred  to,  the 
Mayor  appointed  a  committee  composed 
largely  of  members  of  the  National  Board 
of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures,  to 
draw  up  an  ordinance  to  present  to  the 
council.  This  committee  invited  sugges- 
tions from  all  civic  bodies,  from  intelli- 
gent exhibitors,  from  educators  and  from 
city  officials.  The  response  was  hearty,  and 
the  ordinance  was  drafted  clause  by  clause 
in  open  debate,  so  that  no  provision  lacked 
thorough  consideration.  The  result  is  per- 
haps a  little  too  nervously  specific,  but  it 
meets  the  present  situation,  at  least,  in  an 
admirable  manner.  While  much  more  de- 
tailed in  its  provisions  than  the  foregoing 
suggestions,  it  is  in  the  main  in  harmony 
with  these  ideas.  It  does  away  with  the 
little  299-seat  theaters  and  permits  of  600 
seats.  It  increases  the  license  to  $100.  It 
eliminates  vaudeville  from  the  picture  thea- 
ters. Its  fireproof,  panic-proof  provisions 
are  in  accordance  with  the  best  experience. 
It  deserves  to  pass  and,  in  spite  of  some 
obstructions,  it  will  probably  be  adopted. 
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Turning  Out  for  the  Tree 

By  Arthur  Herrington 

Landscape  Gardener 


IN  contrast  with  the  showy,  superficial 
type  of  real  -estate  development  con- 
trived for  imrriediate  property  exploita- 
tion with  little  regard  for  permanency,  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  a  good  example  of 
practical,  substantial^  unobtrusive  property 
development  such  as  the  new  residential 
street  that  has  just  been  completed  on  land 
belonging  to  F.  T.  Bulmer,  at  Madison, 
N.J. 

This  section,  secluded,  yet  near  the  center 
of  the  town,  is  an  attractive  piece  of 
natural  woodland  on  a  sloping  hillside,  with 
many  fine  old  oak  trees.  The  preservation 
of  these  dignitaries  of  the  forest  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  feature  in  the 
making  of  Green  Hill  Road,  and  is  success- 
fully illustrated  in  the  views  here  presented 
Herein  lie  suggestions  for  other  places 
which  may  be  in  danger  of  carelessly  sacri- 


ficing one  of  their  chief  assets — the  beauty 
of  forest  trees. 

This  tract  was  opened  a  few  years  ago 
by  putting  through  a  winding  road  to  con- 
nect with  transverse  streets  above  and  be- 
low; but  lighting,  paved  sidewalks,  etc., 
were  not  at  first  provided.  The  road  as  re- 
cently improved  is  twenty-four  feet  fram 
curb  to  curb,  an  ample  width  for  all  neces- 
sary purposes.  It  gives  sufficient  room  for 
any  ordinary  vehicle  to  turn  in,  and  for  a 
carriage  to  stand  on  each  side  of  the  street 
with  space  between  for  the  passage  of  other 
vehicles.  This  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  adapting  the  street  to  its  uses.  Needless 
construction  and  maintenance  costs  are 
saved,  and  the  increased  depth  of  the  ad- 
jacent property  improves  its  appearance 
and  adds  to  its  value.  A  concrete  curb  and 
gutter  on  each  side  of  the  street  throughout 
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its  entire  length  of  nine  hundred  feet  takes 
care  of  storm  water  and  prevents  damage 
from  washouts.  The  sidewalks,  too,  are  of 
concrete  and  are  four  and  one-half  feet 
wide. 

The  electric  wires  for  lighting  the  street, 
to  which  house  connections  can  be  made  as 
needed,  are  all  underground.  This  insures 
the  protection  of  the  street  trees  from  any 
disfigurement  or  injury  to  growth  that 
might  have  been  caused  by  overhead  wiring. 
The  lighting  standards  are  ornamental  iron 
posts,  each  bearing  one  large  globe.  All 
water  and  light  connections  and  sewer 
laterals  have  been  laid  in  the  property,  so 
that  as  development  progresses  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  digging  up  the  street 
or  undermining  the  walks  and  the  planting. 

There  is  a  three-foot  grass  strip  between 
the  sidewalk  and  the  curb.  Here  trees  have 
been  planted  forty  feet  apart.  The  pin  oak 
was  selected  for  this  purpose,  as  being  in 
harmony  with  the  forest  growth  on  the 
property.  The  wisdom  of  the  choice  will 
be  apparent  in  another  respect  later  on,  for 
the  pin  oak  with  its  somewhat  columnar 
growth  is  better  adapted  to  a  street  of  re- 
stricted width  than  a  widespreading  tree 
like,  for  example,  the  maple. 


S.W'ING    THE    TREE 


AT    A    TURN    IN    THE    ROAD 

The  planting  of  the  trees  was  done  with 
great  thoroughness  and  care.  The  tree 
sites  were  excavated  to  the  full  width  of  the 
border  space,  and  to  a  length  of  six  feet  and 
a  depth  of  three  feet.  All  poor  earth  was 
removed,  and  the  holes  were  filled  with 
good  top  soil.  With  such  a  preparation 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  vigorous,  healthy 
growth  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

On  one  side  of  this  new  street  there  is 
an  interesting  instance  of  saving  a  large 
tree  even  when  it  interferes  in  some  degree 
with  the  development.  A  red  oak  of  mag- 
nificent proportions  came  within  the  side- 
walk lines  at  a  point  where  the  grading  had 
involved  a  cut  of  about  three  feet.  The 
tree  was  saved  by  slightly  narrowing  the 
sidewalk  and  turning  it  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  curb,  and  then  carefully  building  up  a 
mound  of  soil  and  sod  around  the  roots. 

This  is  conservation  that  pays,  not  only 
commercially,  in  increasing  property 
values,  but  in  developing  appreciation  of 
one  of  nature's  greatest  gifts.  This  forest 
tree,  preserved  for  a  long  life,  will  speak 
to  every  one  who  treads  the  path  around  it 
of  the  dignity  and  reverence  with  which  it 
has  been  treated. 
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The  Buffalo  Playgrounds 


TWELVE  years  ago  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
in  response  to  the  efforts  of  the  Play- 
ground Association,  purchased  some 
property  for  playgrounds  on  the  East  Side. 
This  was  the  definite  beginning  of  the  play- 
ground ■  movement  in  that  city.  After  a 
while  the  Health  Department  took  over  the 
work  of  the  Playground  Association,  and  in 
191  o  the  Common  Council  created  the  Play- 
ground Commission,  and  seven  commission- 
ers were  appointed  by  Mayor  Fuhrmann. 

One  of  these  commissioners,  Francis  J. 
Rohr,  has  told  an  interesting  story  in  the 
Buffalo  Live  Wire  about  the  good  that  the 
Buffalo  playgrounds  have  accomplished  and 
are  planning  to  do,  and  the  Commission's 
last  report  gives  many  details  and  suggests 
ways  of  carrying  on  a  broader  work. 

In  two  years  the  Commission  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  playgrounds  from 
seven  to  thirteen,  which  are  valued  at 
$500,000.  The  expenditures  for  191 1  were 
$31,188.11,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  5,309.  Each  playground  has  a  director, 
an  assistant  director  and  a  caretaker. 

There  were  indoor  classes  in  gymnastics 
in  schools,  churches  and  settlement  houses, 
after  school  hours  and  in  the  evenings. 
There  were  ice  rinks  and  toboggan  slides  in 
various  places,  and  several  of  the  directors 
arranged  skating  parties  for  the  holidays 
and  for  Saturday  afternoons.  One  director 
took  a  party  of  boys  out  on  Lake  Erie  to 
fish  through  the  ice.  It  was  recommended 
that,  before  the  first  hard  frost  of  this  win- 
ter, 2  X  ID  planks  should  be  sunk  into  the 
earth  on  almost  all  the  playgrounds  and 
banked  around  with  dirt  so  that  the  space 
thus  covered  could  be  flooded  for  ice  rinks. 
A  successful  demonstration  of  winter  work 
was  given  last  year  in  a  large  drill  hall,  and 


consisted  of  drills,  games  and  folk  dances. 
The  attendance  was  so  large  that  more  than 
1,000  people  had  to  stand  throughout  the 
program.  The  Fourth  of  July  and  Field 
Day  celebrations  have  also  been  most  in- 
teresting. 

New  teeter  ladders,  parallel  bars  and 
vaulting  boxes  were  bought  for  several  of 
the  playgrounds  during  the  year,  and  thirty 
pairs  of  stilts  appear  to  -have  given  most 
satisfactory  results.  Volley  ball  and  tether 
ball  poles  were  placed  on  all  of  the  grounds, 
with  instructions  to  encourage  these  games 
as  much  as  possible. 

With  all  Buffalo's  miles  of  lake  and  river 
frontage  there  is  no  place  reserved  for  pub- 
lic bathing,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  unfor- 
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tunate  condition  will  soon  be  remedied. 
There  have  been  swimming  classes  from 
several  of  the  playgrounds,  with  visits  to 
grain  elevators,  lake  freighters,  manufac- 
turing plants  and  other  interesting  sights 
along  the  water  front.  The  director  of  the 
Johnson  Street  playground  combined  swim- 
ming trips  and  hikes,  so  that  from  thirty  to 
sixty  boys  would  walk  from  three  to  five 
miles  to  a  swimming  place,  where  baseball 
games,  tumbling,  wrestling  and  other  sports 
were  enjoyed  on  the  beach. 

The  Buffalo  playgrounds  have  had  a 
reputation  for  evening  work,  the  grounds 
being  turned  over  to  working  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  after  5 130  P.  M.  Last 
spring  the  Johnson  Street  playground  was 
equipped  with  large  electric  lights,  and  in 
the  evening  from  500  to  600  boys  and  girls 
and  many  grown-ups,  employed  during  the 
day,  assembled  there  for  games  or  exercises 
or  the  enjoyment  of  looking  on.  This  re- 
markable result  gives  evidence  of  the  need 
of  adequate  lighting  of  playgrounds. 

Sewing  classes,  basketry,  gardening, 
story-telling — these  are  some  of  the  success- 
ful features  of  the  quieter  use  of  the  Buf- 
falo playgrounds.  The  new  field  house  in 
Lincoln  Playground  in  the  Polish  district. 


where  work  can  be  carried  on  in  all  seasons 
and  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
help  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  such  a 
structure  on  every  playground.  In  their  re- 
port to  the  Common  Council,  the  commis- 
sioners make  a  strong  plea  for  better  facili- 
ties, and  their  words  have  a  ring  that  ought 
to  sound  in  many  another  city : 

"This  winter,  as  last,  we  scurried  around 
town,  and  finally  secured  *  *  *  places 
to  conduct  class  work,  gymnastics,  games, 
etc.  *  *  *  The  work  was  principally 
in  night  schools.  Our  directors  were  com- 
pelled to  conduct  work  in  corridors,  small 
basement  rooms  and  every  nook  and  corner 
available.  *  *  *  When  this  department  is 
forced  to  use  unsuitable  quarters,  when  we 
have  to  accept  hospitality  of  various  settle- 
ment houses  for  winter  work,  and  when  we 
have  to  rent  one  gymnasium,  all  at  a  time  when 
a  modern  new  school  building  equipped  with 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  showers  and 
assembly  hall,  is  closed  down  half  of  the  time 
and  the  facilities  afforded  not  used  at  other 
times,  we  believe  that  something  is  wrong,  that 
the  municipality  needs  greater  coordination  of 
the  various  departments.  This  Commission  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  movement  toward  in- 
creased use  of  the  school  buildings  for  recrea- 
tion purposes,  and  by  recreation  purposes  we 
mean  everything  which  tends  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  people." 


OPENING    OF    SEVENTH     STREET    PLAYGROUND,    BUFFALO 


Public  Health  Service  Not  a  Medical  Monopoly' 

By  Morris  Knowles,  C.  E. 

Director,  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


THE  formation  of  a  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing Section  in  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  is  an  important 
and  progressive  step  from  many  points  of 
view.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  official 
recognition,  thereby  given  of  the  interest 
and  value  in  public  health  work  of  profes- 
sional men  other  than  physicians.  This 
paper  is  presented  with  a  view  to  emphasiz- 
ing this  feature  and  affording  opportunity 
for  a  discussion  of  whether  such  recogni- 
tion ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  apparent  monopoly  of  public 
health  service  still  legislatively  maintained 
for  medical  men  in  most  of  the  states. 

The  present  situation  is  but  a  natural  out- 
growth of  sanitary  history;  for,  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  was  medical  men  only  who  under- 
stood anything  of  the  nature,  cause,  course 
and  character  of  disease.  Moreover,  early 
sanitary  work  was  confined  largely  to  isola- 
tion, treatment,  disinfection  and  fumiga- 
tion at  the  focus  of  infection.  It  was  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  early  public  health 
laws  should  have  required  that  the  services 
of  physicians  be  secured  for  administering 
the  measures  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  people.  It  is  a  superb  example 
of  the  altruism  of  the  medical  profession 
that,  in  public  service,  private  practice  and 
scientific  research,  it  has  met  these  demands 
with  such  a  fine  spirit,  and  so  successfully, 
that  to  it,  to  a  great  extent,  is  due  the  noble 
structure  of  modern  sanitary  science  as  it 
exists  to-day.  Tribute  should  unstintedly 
be  given  to  such  professional  self-sacrifice, 
in  decreasing  the  ravages  of  these  ills,  the 
attendance  upon  which  constitutes  the  chief 
source  of  income.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  greatest  contribution  of 
all,  the  foundation  upon  which  modern  sani- 
tary science  is  built,  was  made  by  Pasteur, 
a  chemist  and  mineralogist,  who  had  no 
medical  training. 

The  development  of  sanitary  science  bv 
medical  men  and  their  fellow  workers  has 
given  the  world  a  new  conception  of  disease 
and  its  prevention.     It  has  been  shown  that 


*  Abstract  of  paper  delivered  before  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1912. 


infection  really  does  mean  "a  making  into 
from  without,"  'and  the  environmental  na- 
ture of  the  cause  of  many  of  the  diseases 
has  become  firmly  established.  As  a  result, 
medical  service,  strictly  speaking,  has  be- 
come a  relatively  lessened  portion  of  the 
modern  health  organization's  activity.  The 
control  of  the  environment  has  become  of 
even  greater  importance,  as  a  sanitary 
measure,  ihan  personal  precautions  at  the 
bedside;  for,  with  the  growth  of  city  life, 
the  former  may  directly  affect  thousands, 
or  even  millions,  while  the  latter  offer  direct 
protection  to  but  a  few  individuals  The 
value  of  the  medical  man  in  public  health 
work  has  remained,  and  has  even  increased, 
with  the  development  of  sanitary  science 
and  the  growth  of  specialization;  but  along- 
side of  him,  important  places  have  been 
made  for  the  engineer,  the  chemist,  the 
bacteriologist,  the  demographer  and  the  so- 
ciologist. 

Educational  institutions,  responsive  to 
new  standards  and  new  public  needs,  are 
now  training  men  especially  for  every 
branch  of  this  new  public  health  service. 
Courses  in  Sanitarv  Engineering,  like  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science,  the  Universities  of  Illi- 
nois, California  and  Pittsburg,  and  many 
other  universities  of  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries; courses  in  Sanitary  Chemistry,  Bac- 
teriology, Sanitary  and  Vital  Statistics, 
Economics  and  Sociology  —  all  these  are 
constantly  training  men  for  the  various 
technical  services  of  public  health  work  in  a 
manner  that  is  unquestionably  superior  to 
the  training  offered  by  any  medical  course. 
For  the  broader  service  required  of  health 
officers  and  for  the  administration  of  public 
health  work,  the  courses  in  Public  Health, 
leading  to  such  degrees  as  Doctor  of  Public 
Health  and  the  diploma  in  Public  Health,  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Universities  of  Manchester. 
Liverpool  and  Edinburgh,  and  other  insti- 
tutions, are  in  a  like  manner  superior  to  the 
medical  training.  It  must  be  generally 
agreed,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
scientific  basis  for  continued  legislative  re- 
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striction  of  the  public  health  service  to  any 
one  profession. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  technical  services  of 
public  health  work  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  local  public  health  measures,  its 
truth  is  all  the  more  apparent  in  such  an 
organization  as  a  state  board  of  health, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  all  these  technical  services,  the 
members  are  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  an  important  portion  of  the  police 
power  of  the  sovereign  state,  and  are 
thrown  in  contact,  by  their  actions,  with 
constitutional  rights  of  individuals  and 
communities.  It  is  all-important  that  the 
adminisitrators  of  the  work  of  a  state  board 
of  health  shall  be  broad-gauge  publicists, 
humanists,  men  of  wisdom,  deliberation, 
judgment  and  administrative  ability.  Detail 
technical  work  may  be  left  to  trained  as- 
sistants; and  this  is  admirably  provided  for 
in  many  states  by  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment, at  attractive  recompense  and  with 
large  responsibilities,  of  engineers,  chem- 
ists, bacteriologists,  doctors,  statisticians 
and  others. 

A  Far-Sighted  Sanitary  Commission  of  Sixty 
Years  Ago 

Some  of  these  principles  were  recognized 
so  clearly  by  the  wise,  far-sighted  Sanitary 
Commission  of  Massachusetts,  over  sixty 
years  ago,  that  they  cannot  be  better  ex- 
pressed to-day  than  in  the  words  of  some 
portions  of  its  report.  In  speaking  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  was  proposed,  it  says  : 

"We  recommend  that  the  Board,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  composed  of  two  physicians, 
one  counsellor-at-law,  one  chemist,  one  natural 
philosopher,  one  civil  engineer  and  two  per- 
sons of  other  profession  or  occupation ;  all 
properly  qualified  for  the  ofiice  by  their  talent, 
their  education,  their  experience  and  their 
wisdom. 

"The  members  should  not'  be  selected  ex- 
clusively from  one  profession,  for  two  reasons  : 
I,  Numerous  auestions  requiring  a  knowledge 
possessed  by  different  professions  will  be  pre- 
sented for  discussion  and  decision  ;  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Board  should  be  able  to 
bring  competent  knowledge  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  every  subject.  2,  To  show  to  all  that 
the  promotion  of  public  health  is  a  matter 
which  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but  concerns  every  profession 
and  every  person.  The  idea  which  too  gen- 
erally prevails,  that  everything  relating  to 
health  belongs  exclusively  to  one  profession, 
operates  against  sanitary  improvement.  The 
services  of  medical  men  arc  indispensable ;  but 


the  services  of  other  professions,  and  of  every 
person  in  their  respective  spheres,  must  be  put 
in  requisition  before  reform  can  be  complete. 
*     *     * 

"All  should  make  themselves  thorough  mas- 
ters of  the  objects  of  their  appointment;  have 
sagacity  and  foresight  to  perceive  the  bearing 
and  effect  of  every  measure  proposed ;  be  emi- 
nently practical  men,  wise  in  deliberation  and 
judicious  in  decision." 

With  similar  breadth  and  wisdom  the 
recommendation  regarding  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Board  took  the  following 
form: 

"We  recommend  that  the  Board  l)e  author- 
ized to  appoint  some  suitable  and  competent 
person  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  who 
should  be  required  to  devote  h's  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  be  paid  a  proper  salary  for  his 
services.     *     *     * 

"He  should  be  amply  qualified  in  all  re- 
spects for  the  office;  know  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  and  what  information  to  obtain  and 
how  to  obtain  it.  He  should  be  thorouglily 
educated  in  the  science  of  public  health  and  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  diseases,  and  be 
capable  of  arranging,  analyzing,  abstracting, 
combining  and  publishing  the  facts  that  may 
be  collected,  with  proper  deductions  and  con- 
clusions from  them,  in  such  form  as  will  be 
most  useful  to  science  and  contribute  most  to 
the  improvement  of  practical  life.  To  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  such  an  ofiice  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged would,  in  our  judgment,  be  enough  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  any  man  who  wished  to 
be  honored  and  useful." 

To-day  we  have  in  some  states  advanced 
even  beyond  the  point  of  view  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Sanitary  Commission;  and  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio  and  several  other  states,  with 
the  simple  requirement  of  "seven  or  nine 
persons,"  to  be  appointed  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  lead  in  the  democracy  of  this 
service.  Where  some  restriction  is  consid- 
ered desirable,  New  York  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable model  in  requiring  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Health  shall  be  "of  skill 
and  experience  in  public  health  duties  and 
sanitary  science" — although  the  additional 
restriction  that  he  shall  be  an  experienced 
practicing  physician  appears  less  advan- 
tageous. Some  states,  notably  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
have  taken  an  advanced  stand,  more  by 
practice  than  because  of  definite  legislative 
enactment,  in  recognizing  the  wisdom  of 
having  a  competent  engineer  in  charge  of 
an  important  branch  of  the  service. 

Many  of  our  states,  however,  still  lag  be- 
hind and  retain  on  their  statute  books  re- 
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quirements  inherited  from  the  days  before 
the  dawn  of  modern  sanitary  science.  A 
review  of  the  statutes  of  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  relating  to  the  constitution  of 
state  boards  of  health  brings  out  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts: 

A  Review  of  Statutory  Requirements 

In  fifteen  states  all  members  of  the  state 
boards  of  health  (leaving  out  one  or  two 
ex-officio  members,  as  governors  and  attor- 
ney generals,  in  a  few  cases)  are  required 
to  be  physicians.  Twenty-three  states  re- 
quire one  or  more,  but  not  all,  members  of 
the  state  board  of  health  to  be  physicians. 
In  ten  states  there  is  no  professional  re- 
quirement for  eligibility. 

Stating  this  in  another  way,  and  exclud- 
ing Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  where 
the  State  Medical  Associations  are  the  state 
boards  of  health,  out  of  298  members  of 
state  boards  of  health  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements are  as  follows: 

172  must  be  physicians; 

7  must  be  engineers ; 
I  must  be  lawyer; 

I  (preferably)  lawyer; 

I  must  be  live  stock  breeder ; 

8  Attorney-Generals  ex-officio; 
4  Governors    ex-officio; 

I   State  Veterinarian  ex-officio; 
I   Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

cx-officio  ; 
1   State  Engineer  cx-officio; 
I   Commissioner    of    Education 
cx-officio; 
100  No  requirements. 


Total..  298 

Out    of    46    executive    officers    of    state 


boards  of  health  (variously  called  commis- 
sioners, secretaries,  superintendents,  presi- 
dents and  state  health  officers)  32  must  be 
physicians  and  14  have  no  such  requirement. 

The  first  in  the  alphabetical  roll  of  the 
states  has  been  given  more  detailed  consid- 
eration because  it  is  believed  to  represent 
the  best  example  of  the  medical  monopoly 
fallacy  carried  to  its  ultimate  limit.  Under 
the  law  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Medical 
Association,  with  a  membership  of  some 
1,800  physicians,  is  the  state  board  of 
health.  This  "board"  meets  once  a  year, 
and  elects  an  executive  officer,  known  as  the 
.  State  Health  Officer,  who  is  required  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Medical  Association  to 
be  a  member  of  its  self-perpetuating  College 
of  Counsellors.  In  similar  manner,  the 
County  Medical  Associations  are  the  legally 
constituted  county  boards  of  health,  and  no 
other  local  health  boards  are  permitted. 
The  county  boards  elect  the  county  health 
officers  and  the  health  officers  for  each  in- 
corporated city  and  town. 

Narrowness  of  scope;  incompleteness  of 
work  from  the  broader  sanitary  point  of 
view ;  emphasis  on  cure  rather  than  preven- 
tion; and  insufficient  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  reliable  statistics,  may  well  re- 
sult from  so  remarkable  and  oligarchical  a 
plan  of  organization.  It  is  believed  that 
every  state  would  benefit  by  removing  the 
restriction  of  the  public  health  service  to 
the  medical  or  any  other  profession,  and  by 
securing  the  men  best  qualified  by  training, 
experience,  wisdom  and  judgment,  as  deter- 
mined by  civil  service,  record  of  public  ser- 
vice and  practical  achievement,  by  respon- 
sible appointment,  and  by  other  suitable 
means. 


Legal  Notes 


Restriction  of  Industrial  Location* 

The  right  of  a  city  to  restrict  the  location 
of  fuel  oil  storage  plants  was  upheld  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Oregon  in  the  recent  case  of  Union 
Oil  Company  vs.  City  of  Portland,  though 
the  complaining  company  purchased  land  to 
erect  such  a  plant  in  reliance  upon  an  ordi- 
nance which  did  not  include  such  land 
within  the  restricted  territory,  and  the  or- 
dinance extending  the  restriction  to  the 
land  was  subsequently  passed,  it  not  appear- 


ing that  the  City  Council  acted  arbitrarily 
or  otherwise  than  in  good  faith. 

License  Tztxes  Upon  Ice  Industries 

An  ordinance  imposing  a  tax  of  a  fixed 
amount  upon  all  ice  houses,  ice  manufac- 
turers, or  agencies  not  employing  more  than 
five  wagons  for  selling  or  delivering  pur- 
poses, and  for  each  additional  wagon  above 
the  number  of  five  an  additional  tax  of  $10, 
is  sustained  by  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Sawtell  vs.  City  of  Atlanta, 
y6  Southeastern  Reporter  982. 
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niE    ELIMINATION     OF    GRADE    CROSSINGS 


Cincinnati's  First  Municipal  Exhibit 

By  L.  D.  Upson 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  con- 
cerning municipal  budget  exhibits 
and  their  stimulation  of  citizen  and 
official  interest  in  public  business.  Cer- 
tainly something  still  remains  to  be  said  for 
such  an  exhibit  in  Cincinnati.  This  city, 
for  so  many  years  one  of  the  most  gang- 
ridden  and  boss-plundered  in  the  nation,  has 
recently  brought  to  a  successful  close  the 
largest  and  most  successful  exposition  of 
municipal  finances  ever  held  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  the  Cincin- 
nati show  was  the  operation  of  the  recent 
Smith  One  Per  Cent  Law,  which  (with  cer- 
tain exceptions)  limits  taxation  to  one  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  plus  what 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  city's  debts, 
unless  the  majority  of  the  people  vote  to 
make  the  rate  higher,  and  even  a  majority 
cannot  make  it  higher  than  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  This  law  reduced  the  operat- 
ing revenue  of  the  city  by  over  a  million 
dollars,  or  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
departmental  requests  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  new  "reform"  administration 
found  itself  eight  months  old  in  office,  and 
facing  the  handicap  of  having  to  decrease 
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the  health  appropriation  a  third,  fire  and 
police  protection  nearly  one-half,  and  the 
public  service  departments  twenty  per  cent. 
Public  disapproval  of  such  curtailment  of 
city  activities  could  be  depended  upon  to 
sweep  the  old  regime  back  into  office  with 
the  attendant  corruption  and  inefficiency. 

The  Smith  Law  provides  that  if  a  city 
needs  more  money  than  the  Budget  Com- 
mission gives  it  in  distributing  the  amount 
raised,'  the  city  may  ask  the  people  for  it. 

It  was  believed  that  a  sum  in  additional 
taxes  sufficient  to  cover  the  proposed  re- 
duction would  be  voted  if  the  public  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  work  and  cost 
of  each  city  department,  and  with  the  re- 
sulting suspension  of  municipal  activities, 
should  this  augmented  tax  levy  fail  of 
passage.  Should  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  during  the  past  eight  months  prove 
to  have  been  both  necessary  and  efficient, 
public  officials  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
public  would  not  sanction  the  suggested  re- 
ductions in  street  cleaning,  public  lighting, 
fire  and  police  protection,  and  health  work. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  city  bu- 
reaus, supplemented  with  that  of  the  quasi- 
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public  agencies,  was  organized  and  directed 
by  the  local  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
in  a  space  of  ten  weeks.  This  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  charts,  photographs,  and,  where 
feasible,  working  models  to  demonstrate 
improved  methods  or  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
complicated  nature  of  public  activities. 
Accent  was  laid  upon  budgetary  matters, 
and  each  department  was  required  to  ad- 
vance figures  showing  appropriations  for 
the  present  and  past  fiscal  years,  quantita- 
tive statements  of  results,  and  the  unit  costs 
where  obtainable.  Striking  innovations  in 
departmental  procedure  were  exhibited  by 
copies  of  record  forms,  and  frequently  with 
photographs  of  the  improvements  obtained. 
Diagrams  and  sketches  were  used  to  pre- 
sent these  financial  statistics  as  attractively 
as  possible. 

Cincinnati  has  for  a  score  of  years  been 
maintaining  in  office  men  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  publicity  of  governmental  af- 
fairs. It  was  therefore  believed  that  a  de- 
termined campaign  of  advertising  would  be 
necessary  to  arouse  public  interest  in  this 
new  form  of  city  reporting — a  method 
which  substitutes  a  living  presentation  of 
public  activity  in  place  of  a  thousand-page 
volume  of  miscellaneous,  inaccurate  statis- 
tics.    Speeches  were  made  before  every  or- 


ganization that  would  listen;  interested 
merchants  placed  slips  advertising  both  the 
exhibit  and  the  city's  tax  needs  in  their 
monthly  statements;  each  water  bill  carried 
into  the  home  a  label  telling  the  story;  and 
street  car  advertising  was  used  extensively 
during  the  time  of  the  show.  An  efifort  was 
made  to  interest  the  ministers  of  the  city 
in  the  fact  that  if  the  social  work  of  the  city 
was  to  be  efficiently  advanced  the  adminis- 
tration must  be  supported  in  the  demand  for 
public  funds.  As  a  result  nearly  one-half 
of  the  Protestant  ministers  in  the  city 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  unmet  community  needs,  and 
many  more  carried  announcements  of  the 
opening  of  the  exposition  in  the  church 
calendars  or  announced  the  event  from  the 
pulpit. 

During  the  two  weeks  that  the  exhibit 
was  open  to  the  public  there  were  109,000 
visitors,  or  an  average  of  over  8,000  per 
day.  During  several  hours  each  day  the 
congestion  was  so  great  that  the  purpose 
of  the  show  was  in  a  measure  defeated. 
There  was,  with  one  exception,  no  music, 
nothing  dramatic,  nothing  given  away;  yet 
in  the  evening  automobiles  were  parked  for 
a  block  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  millionaires, 
laborers,  politicians  and  reformers  rubbed 
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shoulders  in  an  effort  to  see  where  their 
tax  dollars  were  going.  Thousands  of 
school  children  came  in  classes  with  their 
note  books.  Urged  by  substantial  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  on  how  the  school  child 
could  help  the  city  government,  the  exhibit 
became  a  matter  of  study,  rather  than  of 
idle  curiosity.  In  place  of  text-book 
theories,  the  municipality  suddenly  became 
a  reality  of  streets  and  lighting,  of  big  mer- 
cantile projects,  of  extensive  charities,  of 
a  management  marked  with  both  great  effi- 
ciency and  inefficiency.  Public  officials  be- 
came interesting  men  who  were  mora  than 
willing  to  explain  the  details  of  their  de- 
partments, and  whose  interest  in  their  work 
was  augmented  by  the  public  interest  in  it. 
The  immediate  results  of  this  exhibit  are 
seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  to  the  pro- 
posal for  an  increased  tax,  which,  being 
granted  by  a  bare  majority  last  year,  was 
renewed  this  year  by  a  vote  of  almost  two 
to  one. 

Besides  preventing  the  necessity  of  cur- 
tailing important  established  public  activi- 
ties, the   extra  tax  levy   was   designed  to 
cover   the    following   new   city    functions: 
Public   concerts    for   those   who   have   not 
time  or  money  for  other  recreation;  a  bu- 
reau of  efficiency;  canal  rental,  paid  by  the 
state  for  the  canal,  to  enable  the  city  to  con- 
struct the  canal  subway  and  the  canal  boule- 
'  v.vard;  the  Madison  light  plant,  an  experi- 
-^^meht  in  municipal  ownership;  a  University 
night  school,   and  the  annexation  of  four 
suburbs.    The  administration  also  proposed 
to  add  two  school  medical  inspectors,  seven 
clistrict     physicians,     ten     visiting     school 
nurse§,  seven  dentists  for  the  school  chil- 
dren and  one  for  the  children  of  the  Refuge, 
bacteriologists  and  milk  sample  collectors, 
more    playgrounds,    more    tenement    house 
.'•  "'and  building  inspectors,  and  an  increased 
'     appropriation    for   the   Univefsity   of  Cin- 
'^''["cinnati. 

Regardless  of  the  granting  of  this  levy, 
the  public  cannot  but  have  been  favorably 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  hasbeen 
a  municipal  '".show-down,"  cannot  but  take  a 


Shall  an  Extra  Tax  Levy 
Be  Voted? 


IF  IT  ISN'T 


Public  Health  will  lose     . 

"       Safety      "      "     .     . 

"       Service 

City  Hospital     "       "     . 

Park  Department  will  lose 

University    and     Observatory 

willlose 57.212 


$  38,450 

566.164 

274,574 

124,635 

75.607 


l^ULT.ETIN  CIRCULATED  BY  THE  CINCINNATI 
MUNICIPAL  EXHIBIT 

keener  interest  in  matters  of  their  intimate 
concern.  Municipal  employees  are  already 
preparing  for  an  exhibit  next  year,  and  will 
direct  their  efforts  toward  showing  sub- 
stantial improvjements.  Men  have  been 
designated  in  each  department  to  take 
charge  of  the  old  exhibits  and  keep  them  up 
to  date  in  anticipation  of  current  demands 
from  societies,  schools  and  clubs.  But 
possibly  of  greater  value  than  all  this  will 
be  the  memory  with  thousands  of  school 
children  that  at  one  time  their  city  took 
them  into  its  confidence,  establishing  a 
precedent  which  public  opinion  may  demand 
to  be  followed. 


The  Waite  Electric  Fountain  at  Salem,  Ore. 


By  Howard   Evarls  Weed 

Landscape  Architect 


THREE  years  ago  Mrs.  E.  M.  Waite, 
of  Salem,  Oregon,  left  $10,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  fountain  in  Wilson  Park 
as  a  memorial  to  her  husiband,  a  well-known 
pioneer  printer.  As  the  official  plan  for 
the  iniprovements  to  this  park  did  not  em- 
body the  placing  of  such  a  memorial 
therein,  a  new  plan  of  the  park  was  made 
by  the  writer,  and  this  plan  was  made 
official    by    an    action   of    the    Park    P)oard. 


The  particular  style  of  fountain  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  will.  After  an  investiga- 
tion of  practically  all  the  fountains  of  this 
country,  it  was  decided  to  have  this  an  elec- 
trical fountain,  wherein  a  changing  water 
display  is  illuminated  by  variously  colored 
electric  lights  shining  up  through  the  water. 
In  fact,  all  fountains  seem  to  fall  into  one 
of  two  classes — a  monumental  design  with 
a  water  display  of  secondary  consideration, 
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This  gave  a  proper  setting  for  the  foun- 
tain in  the  center  of  the  park  and  directly 
in  front  of  the  State  Capitol  building,  all 
the  park  walks  leading  directly  to  this 
central  point.  So  many  memorials  are 
placed  with  utter  disregard  for  their  proper 
setting,  that  it  was  determined-,. that  this 
common  mistake  should  not  be  repeated  in 
the  placing  of  this  fountain. 


or  a  distinct  water  display  with  a  monu- 
mental design  of  small  importance.  A  good 
example  of  the  first  style  of  fountain  is  seen 
in  the  Wilde  Fountain  in  San  Diego,  and  an 
example  of  the  second  style  is  found  in  the 
City  Park  of  Denver.  In  the  Crystal  Palace 
of  London  are  examples  of  both  styles. 

The  base  of  the  Waite  Fountain  is  con- 
structed of  concrete  and  is  surrounded  by 
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a  water  basin  30  by  60  feet,  within  which 
are  placed  two  umbrella  displays  connected 
directly  with  the  city  water  mains.  The 
fountain  stands  six  feet  above  the  water 
basin,  the  water  in  the  basin  connecting 
with  a  centrifugal  pump  in  the  operating 
chamber,  so  that  the  same  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again,  the  umbrella  displays 
furnishing  a  renewed  supply  from  waste 
and  evaporation.  Twenty-three  thousand 
gallons  of  water  are  pumped  per  hour.  The 
fountain  is  operated  by  a  man  in  the  operat- 
ing chamber  beneath  the  fountain  proper. 
The  water  displays  are  changed  as  often  as 
desired  by  control  valves,  while  the  light 
displays  are  changed  by  means  of  an  air 
compressor. 

In  the  top  of  the  operating  chamber  are 
five  light  cylinders  beneath  which  arc  lamps 
are  placed.  Just  above  these  the  various 
colored  screens  swing  in  and  out,  controlled 
by  the  air  compressor,  and  these  give  the 
changing  colored  lights  shining  upon  the 
water  displays.  There  are  over  seven  hun- 
dred nozzles  through  which  the  water 
spouts,  and  these  are  arranged  in  sets  con- 
nected with  the  control  valves  beneath.  The 
combinations  of  water  display  which  can 
be  obtained  are  wonderful.  There  are 
thirty-five  light  combinations  which  can 
be  obtained.  The  cost  of  operation,  ex- 
clusive of  the  operator,  is  about  $2  per 
night.  No  attempt  is  made  to  have  a 
changing  water  eiifeot  during  the  daytime. 
The  operator  turns  on  any  desired  water 
display  each  morning  and  leaves  this  par- 
ticular display  to  run  throughout  the  day. 

The    old    Yerkes    Fountain    in    Lincoln 


Park,  Chicago,  formed  the  first  of  this  style 
of  electric  fountains.  It  has  long  since 
been  removed,  owing  to  its  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  operation  and  great  cost  in 
every  way.  But  the  later  fountains  of  this 
character  have  been  so  much  improved  and 
simplified  that  the  cost  of  operation  is  very 
low.  They  can  be  made  large  or  small  to 
suit  hotels,  large  and  small  parks  or  coun- 
try estates.  For  park  purposes,  the  best 
setting  is  to  have  the  fountain  in  a  lake,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  City  Park  of  Denver. 
They  can  be  made  to  work  automatically, 
but  the  best  possible  combinations  of  a 
changing  water  and  color  display  cannot 
then  be  obtained.  An  operator  will  scarcely 
ever  get  the  same  combinations,  while  with 
the  automatic  fountain  one  would  soon 
know  what  color  or  water  effect  was  com- 
ing next.  The  Waite  Fountain  was  erected 
by  Frederic  W.  Darlington,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  placed  most  of  the  fountains  of 
this  character,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  London,  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  in  Brooklyn  and  other  cities.  The 
fountains  can  be  operated  from  an  adjoin- 
ing tower  at  about  ten  per  cent  additional 
cost.  An  example  of  such  is  seen  in  the 
fountain  in  Denver. 

The  people  of  Salem  are  absolutely  de- 
lighted with  the  new  fountain.  Over  ten 
thousand  people  saw  its  operation  on  the 
first  trial  night,  and  several  thousand  now 
watch  its  display  each  night.  It  is  a 
pleasure  which  never  tires.  Such  memo- 
rials are  useful,  and  we  should  have  more 
of  them  in  our  cities,  rather  than  so  many 
useless  monuments  in  our  cemeteries. 


Making  the  Streets  Safe 


The  purpose  of  the  National  Highways 
Protective  Society  is  to  promote  safety  on 
public  highways.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing phases  of  its  work  is  found  in  its  Junior 
Branch.  The  children  that  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Branch  pledge  obedience  to 
the  following 

RULES 

1.  All  members  must  agree  to  use  the  nearest 
playground. 

2.  No  member  shall  play  ball  or  any  game 
where  a  missile  is  thrown  in  the  streets. 

3.  All  members  shall  refrain  from  hitching 
on  to  vehicles,  moving  or  stationary. 


4.  No  member  shall  jump  on  or  off  moving 
street  cars  or  other  vehicles. 

5.  No  member  shall  jump  at,  throw  stones, 
or  stand  in  front  of  automobiles,  wagons  and 
trolley  cars. 

6.  All  members  shall  cross  the  streets  only 
by  crosswalks. 

7.  All  members  shall  endeavor  to  aid,  as  far 
as  lies  in  their  power,  the  maintenance  of  clean 
streets. 

8.  No  member  shall  throw  paper  or  refuse 
of  any  description  in  the  streets,  or  build  bon- 
fires, or  upset  ash  or  garbage  cans. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Edward  S.  Cornell,  I 
West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 


PROTECTION  * 


Monthly  Losses 


A  Review  of    Fire  Losses 

The  records  of  fire  loss  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  kept  by 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  show  that  the  country  lost  less,  by 
$293,350,  in  October,  1912,  than  it  did  in  October,  191 1.  The  same  month 
two  years  ago  showed  the  heavy  loss  of  $37,188,300,  caused  by  forest  fires 
due  to  climatic  conditions.  The  losses  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1912 
total  $191,181,600,  which  is  $1,752,200  less  than  for  the  same  time  in  191 1, 
and  $5,354,050  less  than  in  1910.  There  were  245  fires  during  October  of 
this  year  that  caused  a  property  damage  of  at  least  $10,000. 

A  Comparison  of  Monthly  and  Yearly  Fire  Losses 

Yearly  losses 

'911 $234,337,250 

1910 234,470,600 

1909 203,649,200 

1908 238,562,250 

1907. . . . ,  215,671,250 

1906 459,710,000 

1905 175.193,800 

1904 252.554,050 

1903 156.19S.700 

1902 149,260,850 

1901 164,347,450 

1900 163,362,250 

1899 136,773,200 

1898 119,650,500 

1897 110,319,650 


1910 

January   $i5,i7S,400 

February  ...  15,489,350 

March 18,465,500 

April  18,091,800 

May    18,823,200 

June    13,183,600 

July  26,847,900 

August 21,570,550 

September  ..  11,700,000 

October    37,188,300 

November  . .  16,407,000 

December...  21,528,000 


1911 
$21,922,450 
16,415,000 
31,569,800 
17,670,550 
21,422,000 
20,691,950 
25,301,150 
12,662,650 
11,333.250 
13,945,000 
18,680,600 
22,722,850 


1912 

$35,653,450 
28,601,650 
16,650,850 
16,349,400 
21,013,950 
16,103,450 
15,219,100 
14,158,800 
13.779.300 
13,651,650 


T'ls  for  y'r.. $234,470,600  $234,337,250 


Drill  and  Discipline    in  the  Fire  Department 


By  Arthur  S.  Aungst 

Fire  Chief  of  East  Liverpool,   Ohio 


AS  we  all  know,  quickness  is  the  first 
thought  in  fire  department  service. 
We  try  to  cut  down  every  second  in 
reaching  a  blaze.  First,  this  was  attempted 
by  hand;  then  by  keeping  horses  with  the 
harness  on  them  all  the  time;  then  came 
the  quick-hitch  harness,  and  now  we  have 
the  motor  apparatus.  Even  with  the  latest 
types  of  fire-fighting  equipment,  of  what  use 
is  a  quick  response  to  an  alarm,  if,  after  the 
department  gets  there,  the  firemen  do  not 
know  how  to  use  the  tools,  make  and  break 
couplings,  raise  ladders  and  connect 
nozzles  ? 

In  our  department  at  East  Liverpool  we 
have  one  solid  hour  of  drill  each  day  ex- 
cept  Saturday    and   Sunday.     These   drills 
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are  conducted  in  or  near  each  of  the  various 
fire  stations.  There  is  what  we  usually  term 
company  drill — coupling  hose,  breaking  line, 
connecting  nozzle,  connecting  to  hydrants, 
raising  ladders,  hitching  horses,  operating 
chemical  tank,  carrying  hose  up  ladders, 
raising  the  aerial  truck  to  location,  opera- 
tion of  all  tools  on  apparatus. 

Once  every  month  we  have  a  combined 
drill  with  two  companies,  and  then  with 
three  companies.  In  this  drill  the  aerial 
ladder  is  raised;  one,  two,  three  and  four 
lines  are  laid  and  water  turned  on ;  lines  are 
carried  up  ladders,  lines  are  siamesed,  terret 
pipe  is  connected,  collar  pipes  are  used;  in 
fact,  all  tools  are  put  into  active  service  so 
the  men  may  be  able  to  act  properly  in  case 
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of  a  large  fire.  Our  men  are  trained  by 
practical  drills.  This  makes  them  quick, 
active,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminates 
many  mistakes  when  actual  fire-fighting  is 
to  be  done ;  it  also  teaches  the  men  to  obey 
commands  promptly. 

In  addition  to  these  drills  we  have  one 
hour  each  day  devoted  solely  to  a  school  of 
instruction.  This  is  held  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  each  company.  The  Jocation 
of  fire  alarm  boxes,  fire  hydrants,  streets, 
alleys,  thoroughfares,  business  blocks, 
churches,  schools  and  shops,  are  pointed  out 
and  the  nearest  way  to  them  designated. 
Instruction  is  given  in  h{)w  to  receive  and 
send  out  alarms.  I  find  as  a  result  of  this 
school  that  many  seconds  are  saved  in  re- 
sponding to  alarms  and  many  costly  errors 
are  prevented. 

Firemen  are  also  drilled  to  carry  people 
overcome  with  smoke  out  of  burning  build- 
ings, and  down  ladders.  First  aid  to  injured 
is  also  taught.  One  well  trained  and  drilled 
man  is  worth  three  not  trained  or  drilled. 
I  also  find  that  a  good  fireman  likes  to  drill 
and  takes  pride  in  his  training. 

Discipline 

Strict  obedience  to  regulations  and  orders 
is,  at  all  times,  absolutely  necessary. 

Equal-rights  and  equal  favors  to  all,  is  my 
motto.  Officers  must  have  no  friends  to  re- 
ward, no  enemies  to  punish.  Habitual 
tipplers  are  not  good  firemen.  I  believe  if 
disobedience  to  rules  and  regulations  merits 
discharge,  it  should  take  effect  at  once. 
Such  a  man  should  never  be  placed  back  in 
the  department.     Officers  should  be  able  to 


METHOD   USED    TO   CARRY    LINE   OF   HOSE 
UP  LADDERS 


METHOD    USED    L\    CARRVING    HOSE     FROM     PLACE    TO    PLACE 
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CHIEF    AUNGST    INSTRUCTING    FIREMEN    AS    TO     DRILL    WORK      IN    COUPLING    HOSE 


control  and  at  the  same  time  command  the 
respect  of  the  men,  setting  an  example  for 
them  to  follow.  They  should  be  strict  in 
carrying  out  rules  and  regulations  as  well 
as  any  and  all  orders  given.  A  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, to  be  a  success,  must  be  broad- 
gauged  enough  to  perceive  all  sides  of  a 
misunderstanding    or    contention,    and    of 


calibre  enough  to  respect  another's  point  of 
view.  In  a  calling  where  honesty,  sobriety 
and  care  of  uniform  are  absolute  requisites, 
where  everything  depends  upon  quickness, 
steadiness  and  cool-headedness,  no  body  of 
men  can  work  together  unless  strict  obedi- 
ence to  rules  and  regulations  is  paramount 
at  all  times. 


SAUGUS,  MASS.,  COMBINATION  HOSE  AND  CHEMICAL,  FITTED  WITH  KANAWHA    CHEMICAL 

EQUIPMENT   AND    SWINEHART   TIRES 


A  Suggested  Ordinance* 

Providing  for  the  Care  and  Inspection  of  Premises  by  the  Fire  De- 
partment to  Safeguard  the  Public  and  Property  Against  Fire 


Be  it  ordained  by  the 

of  the  City  of .- 

Section  i.  It  bhall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Fire  Department  to  inspect  or  cause  to 
be  inspected  by  fire  department  officers  or 
members,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not 
less  than  twice  a  year  in  outlying  districts  and 
four  times  a  year  in  the  closely  built  portions 
of  the  city,  all  buildings,  premises  and  public 
thoroughfares,  except  the  interiors  of  private 
dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and 
causing  to  be  corrected,  any  conditions  liable 
to  cause  .fire,  or  any  violations  of  the  provi- 
sions or  intent  of  any  ordinance  of  the  city 
affecting  the  fire  hazard. 

Whenever  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department 
or  any  officer  or  member  thereof  shall  find  any 
building  or  other  structure  which  for  want  of 
repairs,  or  bv  reason  of  age  or  dilapidated  con- 
dition or  for  any  other  cause,  is  especially  li- 
able to  fire,  and  which  is  so  situated  as  to  en- 
danger other  property,  and  whenever  any  of- 
ficer or  member  shall  find  in  any  building  or 
upon  any  premises  or  other  place,  combustible 
or  explosive  matter  or  dangerous  accumula- 
tions of  rubbish  or  of  unnecessary  accumula- 
tions of  waste  paper,  boxes,  shavings  or  any 
other  highly  inflammable  materials,  especially 
liable  to  fire,  and  which  is  so  situated  as  to 
endanger^  property,  or  shall  find  obstructions 
to  or  on  fire  escapes,  stairs,  passapeways,  doors, 
windows,  etc.,  liable  to  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  fire  department,  or  egress 
of  occupants  in  case  of  fire,  he  or  they  shall 
order  the  same  to  be  removed  or  remedied ; 
and  such  order  shall  forthwith  be  complied 
with  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such 
premises  or  buildings,  subject  to  appeal  within 
twentv-four  hours  to  the  Mayor,  who  shall 
within  ten  days  review  such  order  and  file  his 
decision  thereon,  and  unless  the  order  is  re- 
voked or  modified  it  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  be  obeyed  by  such  owner  or  occupant. 

Any  owner  or  occupant  failing  to  comply 
with  such  order  within  ten  da^s  after  said  ap- 
peal shall  Lave  been  determined,  or,  if  no  ap- 
peal is  taken,  then  within  ten  days  after  the 
service  of  the  said  order,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  as  hereinafter  stated 

The  service  of  any  such  order  shall  be  made 
upon  the  occupant  of  the  premises  to  whom  it 
is  directed  by  either  delivering  a  true  copy  of 

*  This  proposed  ordinance  is  recommended  to  mu- 
nicipalities by  the  National  Roard  of  Fire  Under- 
writers and  tlie  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 
A  suggested  blank  form  for  fire  department  inspection 
reports  may  also  be  had  on  application.  (See  also 
reference  to  suggested  ordinance  on  matches  and  ex- 
plosives, in  department  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Pub- 
lications,  in  this  issue.) 


same  to  such  occupant  personally  or  by  deliver- 
ing the  same  to  and  leaving  it  with  any  person 
in  charge  of  the  premises,  or  in  case  no  such 
person  is  found  upon  the  premises  by  affix- 
ing a  copy  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  door  to  the  entrance  of  the  said  prem- 
ises ;  whenever  it  mav  be  necessary  to  serve 
such  an  order  upon  the  owner  of  premises, 
such  order  may  be  served  either  by  delivering 
to  and  leaving  with  the  said  person  a  true 
copy  of  the  said  order,  or  if  such  owner  is 
absent  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officer 
making  the  order,  by  mailing  such  copy  to  the 
owner's  last  known  post-office  address. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  de- 
siring to  manufacture,  transport,  sell,  use,  care 
for,  keep  or  give  away  high  explosives,  or  in- 
flammables, or  other  substances  of  like  nature, 
or  any  materials,  compounds,  combinations  or 
things  whatsoever  which  may  tend  to  increase 
fire  hazard,  or  to  conduct  any  hazardous  busi- 
ness or  operation,  or  to  perform  any  service 
of  like  dangerous  character,  within  the  limits 
of  this  city,  shall  make  application  in  writing 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  it 
will  be  illegal  to  proceed  with  such  manufac- 
ture, transportation,  sale  or  use  of  such  high 
explosives,  etc.,  until  a  license  or  permit  shall 
have  been  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  kindle,  maintain  or 
assist  in  maintaining  any  bonfire  or  other  ex- 
posed fire  within  the  city,  excepting  under 
written  permit  from  the  Chief  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment, when  such  burning  shall  be  done  in 
metallic  receptacles  approved  by  him  and  under 
such  proper  safeguards  as  he  may  direct  as  to 
time  and  weather  conditions,  and  on  condition 
that  such  permit  carries  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  grantee  to  keep  a  sufficient  safe 
control  of  said  fire,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
all  dangers  therefrom,  and  that  all  resultant 
embers  shall  be  extinguished  and  the  hot  ashes 
removed  or  wet  down  at  close  of  said  fire. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  cor- 
poration violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  or  any  of  its  sections,  or  the  provi- 
sions of  any  permit  issued  in  conformity  here- 
with, shall,  upon  conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  ($25)  dol- 
lars for  each  offense,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  for  every  day  there- 
after so  long  as  the  said  violation  exists,  and 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  ($100) 
dollars  for  subsequent  violations. 

Sec.  S.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances 
inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately. 
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Illuminating  engineers,  commercial  and  civic  organizations,  manufacturers  and  others 
having  valuable  information  on  street  lighting  are  invited  to  submit  photographs  and  data  for 
possible  use  in  this  department. 


Street   Lighting  in  Boston    During  the 
Electrical  Show* 

By  Dr.  Louis  Bell 


EXPOSITION  lighting  is  a  stunt  quite 
by  itself  in  the  art  of  illumination, 
since  many  things  have  to  be  consid- 
ered beside  the  actual  light  delivered  for 
useful  purposes,  and  particularly  because  all 
the  effects  produced  have  to  be  planned  in 
relation  to  the  architectural  and  artistic 
features  of  the  show.  The  Mechanics 
Building,  in  which  the  Boston  Electric 
Show  has  been  held,  is  in  some  respects 
about  the  most  unpromising  subject  for 
decorative  lighting  which  could  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  raw  and  barn-like  inside,  de- 
faced by  a  multitude  of  girders  and  a  tangle 
of  piping,  crudely  piped  for  gas  with  uncom- 
promising ugly  fixtures,  which  the  owners 
of  the  building  absolutely  refuse  to  move, 
take  down,  or  modify  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. In  addition,  the  owners  regard  the 
outside  of  the  building,  ugly  enough  at  best, 
as  sacrosanct,  so  that  no  spike  or  nail  should 
be  driven  into  its  holy  brick  work,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  some  of  its  pris- 
tine bad  looks.  The  front  of  the  building 
is  providentially  partly  concealed  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  ivy,  which,  however,  ren- 
ders the  support  of  decorative  lighting 
without  injury  to  the  foliage  a  still  more 
troublesome  matter.  The  most  glaring  in- 
terior failings  of  the  building  were  reme- 
died by  a  lavish  expenditure  for  decoration, 
but  no  practical  amount  of  decorating  could 
entirely  remove  the  structural  inconveni- 
ences. 


*  Keprinted  by  permission  from  an  article  on  "The 
Lighting  of  the  Boston  Klectrical  Show,"  published  in 
the  General  Electric  Rcvie'tV  for  November,  1912. 


The  main  scheme  of  decoration  carried 
out  was  the  outlining  of  the  entire  faqade, 
600  feet  long,  running  from  near  Irvington 
Street  to  West  Newton  Street;  together 
with  the  ornamentation  of  the  entrances  and 
the  chief  architectural  features  by  means  of 
close-wrought  mosaics  worked  out  in  col- 
ored lamps.  The  free  use  of  color  for 
decorative  purposes  has  been  the  keynote 
of  the  design  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  exterior  lighting  extended  along 
Huntington  Avenue  from  Copley  Square  to 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  a  distance  of  about 
3,000  feet.  After  successive  study  of  a 
number  of  plans  for  this  decorative  work 
it  was  finally  decided  to  use  deliberately 
colored  flame  arcs,  color  being  obtained 
by  the  composition  of  the  carbons  and  not 
by  any  color  in  the  globes,  since  the  latter 
plan  would  inevitably  lose  most  of  the  light. 
Special  poles  carrying  each  a  group  of  four 
flaming  arcs  were  therefore  installed  125 
feet  apart  on  each  side  of  Huntington  Ave- 
nue, the  poles  on  the  two  sides  of  the  street 
being  opposite  each  other.  One  of  these 
poles  is  shown  in  Fig.  i.  The  upper  lamp, 
in  an  18-inch  opal  globe,  is  a  flame  lamp 
carrying  carbons  that  burn  a  pale  green; 
the  three  lower  lamps,  with  12-inch  globes, 
were  fitted  with  carbons  burning  light  rose- 
pink,  presenting  a  very  effective  contrast. 

These  lamps  were  an  adaptation  by  the 
Lynn  works  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany of  one  of  their  intensified  arcs,  a  plan 
adopted    to    secure    a    lamp    of    minimum 
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FIG.  1 

One  of  the  poles  used  for  th^  spectacular  illumina- 
tion of  Huntington  Avenue,  carrying  four  colored 
flame  arcs,  the  upper  one  pale  green,  the  lower  three 
light  rose  pink. 


FIG. 


One  of  the  special  pylons  erected  at  the  ends  of 
Huiitington  Avenue,  85  feet  high  to  the  upper  arc. 
Each  pylon  carries  thirteen  flame  arcs  colored  green 
and  pink. 
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FIGS.  8  AND  4. 

Day  and  night  views  of  Huntington  Avenue  during  Boston  Electrical  Show.     The  special  pylons  of  Gothic 
design  can  be  seen  in  the  foreground,  with  the  standard  four-lamp  poles  trailing  into  the  distance 
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length.  Eight  hours  nightly  was  all  the 
l)urning  time  that  was  required  for  the- 
decorative  work  on  Huntington  Avenue,., 
and  this  length  of  life  could  be  secured  with 
short  carbons.  There  was  no  objection  to 
trimming  the  lamps  every  day  if  thereby  a 
better  effect  could  be  obtained.  The  lamps 
were  adjusted  for  six  amperes  and  burned 
in  multiple  circuit.  The  standard  poles  were 
30  feet  to  the  upper  arc  and  were  of  Gothic 
design  painted  verde  antique  in  color. 

At  the  two  ends  of  Huntington  Avenue, 
the  entrance  was  marked  by  a  pair  of  py- 
lons 35  feet  high  to  the  upper  arc,  also  of 
Gothic  design  and  each  carrying  thirteen 
flame  arcs,  the  uppermost  lamp  and  the 
middle  tier  being  green,  and  the  others 
pink.  One  of  these  pylons  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  The  eft'ect  of  these  colored  lights  blaz- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  avenue  and 
leading  from  either  direction  to  the  Me- 
chanics Building  as  the  center  of  interest 
was  very  striking.  This  is  probably  the 
first  instance  of  using  deliberately  colored 
flame  carbons  as  an  element  in  decoration, 
and  the  result  was  so  good  as  to  encourage 
further  efforts  in  this  direction. 


Two  hundred  and  twelve  of  these  flame 
arts  were  in  use  on  Huntington  Avenue.  In 
efficiency  they  fell  considerably  below  the 
yellow  or  white  flames,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  still  compared  favorably  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  familiar  carbon  arcs 
and  were  immensely  better  and  more  bril- 
liant in  effect  than  anything  which  could 
have  been  devised  in  the  way  of  an  arc  with 
a  colored  globe. 

Nearly  seven  miles  of  Elblight  double 
conductors  were  used  in  the  decorative 
work  outside  and  inside,  with  the  uniform 
spacing  of  lamps  at  one  foot.  Adding  to 
this  lighting  material  the  lamps  on  the  front 
of  the  building  spaced  at  8  inches,  except  in 
the  mosaics,  and  the  lights  installed  in  the 
interior  in  other  ways,  one  reaches  a  total 
of  about  60,000  incandescent  lamps  in  use, 
aggregating  in  candle  power  somewhere 
about  300,000.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  this  estimate  does  not  include  the  light 
of  more  than  200  arcs,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  illumination  of  the  Boston  Electric 
Show  was  on  a  scale  quite  beyond  anything 
hitherto  attempted  in  an  enterprise  of  this 
sort,  and  it  certainly  presented  some  novel 
and  beautiful  effects. 


A  Study  of  Child  Labor  in  Philadelphia 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association  of  Philadelphia,  a  study  of 
the  working  child  was  recently  included  in 
the  school  census  of  that  city.  This  investi- 
gation gives  valuable  facts  in  regard  to  the 
children  who  leave  school  at  14  years  of  age 
to  become  wage  earners;  13,740  of  these 
child  workers  have  been  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  nationality,  the  kind  of  work 
they  do  and  the  wage  they  receive.  It  is 
found  that  1,756  of  these  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  home  without  any  pay ;  42  are 
earning  less  than  $2  a  week,  and  only  710 
are  able  to  aid  the  family  income  $6  a  week 
or  over.  Six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-one  of  these  children  are  boys,  anu 
6,849  are  girls.  Forty-three  per  cent  are 
employed  in  factories,  20  per  cent  in  stores, 
and  12  per  cent  in  domestic  service.  Only 
3  per  cent  are  in  skilled  trades  where  an  in- 
dependent future  can  be  assured. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  child  workers 
of  American  parentage  exceed  the  total 
number  of  workers  of  foreign  parentage. 
They  range  as  follows:  American,  6,904; 
German,  1,530;  Russian,  1,268;  Italian,  749; 


Polish,  331;  other  foreign,  2,727,  and  ne- 
groes, 231.  But  the  proportion  of  those  of 
American  parentage  is  much  smaller  than 
those  of  foreign  parentage  who  are  at 
work.  While  only  .64  per  cent  of  the 
American  population  are  employed  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age,  1.72  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  population  are  thus  employed. 

This  study,  which  comprehends  facts 
from  each  of  the  school  districts,  arranged 
according  to  the  nine  most  important  classes 
of  industry,  will  be  used  us  a  basis  for  a 
careful  occupational  survey  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Vocational  Bureau  under 
the  Public  Education  Association  in  coop- 
eration with  the  public  schools. 

Besides  this  development  of  vocational 
guidance  the  Association  is  undertaking  the 
granting  of  scholarships  to  needy  children 
in  high  schools  and  the  establishment  of  ex- 
perimental classes  for  distinctive  care  ot 
crippled  children. 

"A  year  of  Cooperative  Service  for  the 
Schools  of  Philadelphia,"  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  report  just  issued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


OADS 
►AVEMENI 


Photographs  and  data  are  requested  for  possible  use  in  this  department,  front  municipal 
oiHcials,  city  or  county  engineers,  road  superintendents,  manufacturers  or  others  having  inter- 
esting information  on  subjects  relating  to  roads  and  pavements. 


GRANITE  BLOCK  PAVEMENT  OF  TEN   , 
YEARS  AGO 


GRANITE  BLOCK  PAVEMENT  OF 
TO-DAY 


Street  Pavements — Their  Selection,  Care 
and  Maintenance* 

By  George  W.  Tillson 

Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Borough  President,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City 


THE  problem  of  determining  what  is 
the  proper  material  with  which  to 
pave  a  city's  streets  is  a  very  perplex- 
ing one.  Often  the  question  is  asked: 
What  is  the  best  pavement?  The  question 
is  indefinite  and  must  necessarily  receive  an 
indefinite  reply.  It  would  be  just  as  easy 
to  determine  what  is  the  best  material  for 
a  lady's  gown  as  to  determine  what  is  the 
best  material  for  a  pavement;  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  The  city  official  whose  duty 
it  is  to  determine  upon  the  material  to  be 
used   must   know    first   the   different    pro- 

*  From    a   paper    presented    at   the    American    Road 
Congress,  Atlantic  City,  October,  1912. 


perties  of  the  pavements;  and,  second,  the 
conditions  which  they  must  meet.  By  that 
is  meant  the  quantity  and  character  of  the 
traffic  on  the  streets  and  the  character  of 
the  abutting  property — whether  wholesale 
or  retail  business,  office  buildings,  or  resi- 
dential. 

Taking  up  briefly  the  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent pavements,  it  can  be  said  that,  as  a 
general  proposition,  stone  is  the  best  pave- 
ment for  heavy  traffic.  It  is,  however, 
noisy,  and  hard  upon  vehicles  and  also  upon 
horses.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probably  the 
best,  all  things  considered,  for  heavy  traffic 
and  wholesale  streets.  It  often  happens, 
however,  that  the  traffic  on  streets  of  other 
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character  is  heavy  and  that  the  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  traffic  on  a  stone  street  is  ex- 
tremely objectionable.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  churches,  schools  or  hospitals 
are  located  on  the  streets.  In  such  cases 
it  is  imperative  that  as  noiseless  a  pave- 
ment as  possible  should  be  laid,  no  matter 
if  the  expense  be  greater  than  natural 
economy  would  suggest.  If  the  grade  is  not 
too  heavy  the  best  material  would  be  wood 
blocks,  as  they  will  withstand  heavy  traffic 
in  a  surprising  manner,  and  also  are  almost 
absolutely  noiseless.  Should  the  grade, 
however,  exceed  2  per  cent,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  use  asphalt  blocks,  as  this  ma- 
terial is  far  less  slippery  than  the  wood,  and, 
while  it  probably  would  not  last  as  long, 
still,  on  account  of  its  lack  of  slipperi- 
ness,  it  would  be  more  desirable.  If,  how- 
ever, the  grade  is  too  steep  for  asphalt 
blocks,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  stone. 

If  stone  should  be  used,  it  should  be  laid 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  noise- 
less as  possible.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  having  the  surface  of  the  blocks  made 
smooth  and  the  joints  made  small  and  filled 
with  some  substance  that  will  be  as  resilient 
as  possible,  so  that  the  noise  will  not  be 
transmitted  from  block  to  block,  but  will  be 
that  caused  only  by  the  action  of  the  traffic 
upon  each  individual  block.  An  ideal  sub- 
stance for  this  purpose  would  be  granulated 
cork  held  together  with  some  bituminous 
material,  or  India  rubber.  Neither  of  these 
materials,  however,  would  be  practicable 
for  general  use.  What  is  commonly  used 
is  a  bituminous  filler. 

It  may  be  said  that  while  stone  may  be  a 
desirable  pavement  for  heavy  traffic,  yet  in 
some  states  of  our  country  there  is  no 
stone  which  is  suitable  for  paving  purposes, 
and  freight  rates  make  the  bringing  of  the 
material  from  the  natural  quarries  prohibi- 
tive. This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  Nature 
seems  to  have  provided  for  this  exigency 
by  furnishing  a  clay  in  the  Central  West 
which  can  be  burned  into  a  brick  or  block 
that  will  withstand  heavy  traffic  to  a  sur- 
prising degree.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  any  block  pavement  to  have  the  blocks  of 
a  uniform  grade  so  that  they  will  not  wear 
unevenly.  When  brick  pavements  were 
first  used,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  occurred 
on  this  account.  The  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  early 
recognized  this,  and  by  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perimental and  research  work  developed  a 


method  of  testing  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  whether  the  brick 
will  make  a  satisfactory  pavement.  While 
this  Association  was  undoubtedly  working 
for  its  own  interests,  it  is  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  having  brought  about  this 
result. 

Wood  Pavements 

The  wood  pavements  being  laid  at  the 
present  time  are  known  as  creosoted  pave- 
ments and  have  been  in  use  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent some  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  They 
have  given  good  satisfaction  and  a  large 
amount  has  been  laid.  On  December  31, 
191 1,  5,670,000  square  yards  of  this  material 
were  in  existence  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  expected  that  between  two  and  two 
and  a  half  million  square  yards  would  be 
laid  during  1912;  and  in  New  York  City 
alone  320,000  square  yards  have  been  con- 
tracted for  in  this  same  year.  This  pave- 
ment in  general  use  is  almost  ideal,  its 
greatest  objection  being  its  slipperiness. 
This  can  be  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by 
taking  care  that  it  be  not  laid  on  excessive 
grades  and  that  during  wet,  damp  or  frosty 
weather  it  be  sprinkled  with  sand. 

Brick  lavement 

This  pavement  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  connection  with  heavy  traffic  streets, 
but  it  deserves  more  than  passing  notice. 
In  the  section  where  other  material  can 
only  be  obtained  at  great  expense,  it  has 
been  used  very  largely  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  with  excellent  results.  The  clays 
of  the  Central  West,  under  the  clever  treat- 
ment of  the  brick  manufacturers,  have  pro- 
duced brick  the  wearing  qualities  of  which 
are  claimed  by  many  to  be  equal  to  or  even 
greater  than  that  of  granite.  It  makes  a 
smooth,  durable,  and,  where  produced,  a 
cheap  pavement,  and  one  which  can  be 
easily  repaired,  and  it  has  deservedly  come 
into  very  general  use  in  localities  where 
freight  rates  will  permit  its  use. 

Sheet  Asphalt 

This  material  was  first  laid  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  and  its  use  has  extended 
over  the  country  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
The  pavement  is  smooth  and  pleasing  to  the 
sight,  easily  repaired,  and  of  not  excessive 
cost.  There  is  probably  a  larger  amount  of 
it  being  laid  at  the  present  time  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  than  of  any  other  material,  as 
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it  makes  a  very  pleasing  pavement.  While 
it  is  probably  not  quite  as  durable  as  other 
pavements  and  is  somewhat  more  noisy 
than  wood,  still,  when  all  things  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able material. 

Asphalt  Block 

Another  form  of  the  asphalt  pavement 
is  that  known  as  asphalt  block.  The  mine- 
ral aggregate  of  the  blocks  is  somewhat 
coarser  than  that  of  the  sheet  asphalt,  and 
consequently  the  pavement  when  laid  is 
less  slippery.  The  blocks  are  manufactured 
at  a  central  plant,  under  regular  and  even 
conditions,  so  that  the  blocks  themselves 
are  probably  as  nearly  alike  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  an  artificial  product.  The  blocks 
were  first  made  5  inches  deep,  but  this 
depth  has  gradually  been  reduced  until  a 
depth  of  3  inches  has  come  into  general  use, 
and  even  2  inches  upon  residential  streets. 
This  pavement  can  be  used  on  much  steeper 
grades  than  sheet  asphalt,  although,  of 
course,  it  is  suitable  for  level  grades.  It  is 
very  -generally  and  satisfactorily  used. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 

This  pavement  was  first  laid  about  ten 
years  ago.    A  gentleman  who  had  formerly 


been  interested  in  asphalt  pavements  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  improving  the  then  exist- 
ing methods  of  laying  a  macadam  pavement 
by  filling  a  portion  of  the  voids  with  a  bi- 
tuminous product  or  bitumen  mixed  with 
some  other  material.  By  the  gradual  elabo- 
ration of  his  original  idea  there  was 
evolved  a  pavement  which  is  now  known 
as  "bitulithic."  It  is  essentially  a  macadam 
pavement  of  selected  and  graded  stone,  so 
that  the  voids  in  the  stone  shall  be  as  small 
as  possible,  the  binder  being  a  bitumen, 
either  coal  tar  or  asphalt,  both  having  been 
used.  The  pavement,  •  being  formed  of 
coarse  materials,  can  be  laid  on  quite  steep 
grades  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
writer  has  had  no  personal  experience  with 
this  material,  but  has  observed  its  construc- 
tion and  use  in  other  cities.  It  has  been 
laid  very  extensively  in  this  country,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  used  to  a 
greater  extent  if  it  were  not  patented.  It 
is  considered  as  standard  and  ranks  with 
asphalt  pavements. 

Importance  0/  Traffic  Records 

Knowing  the  kind  of  material  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  determining  official.  He 
should  know  also  all  the  requirements  of 
the  streets  to  be  paved.    In  order  to  do  this 
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he  should  have  a  record  of  the  amount  and 
character  of  traffic  upon  each  street  or 
upon  typical  streets.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  get  a  detailed  census  of  traffic 
on  all  residential  streets,  but  of  those  where 
by  inspection  it  can  be  told  to  what  class 
each  belongs.  Very  little  has  been  done  in 
this  country  in  this  line,  and  not  very  much 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  proper  selection  of  different  paving 
materials.  The  words  "light"  and  "heavy" 
as  applied  to  traffic  are  indefinite,  as  what 
is  heavy  traffic  in  one  city  would  be  con- 
sidered light  traffic  in  another,  and  the 
character  of  the  traffic  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  well  as  the  quantity.  In 
these  days  of  rubber-tired  vehicles,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  certain  amount  of  rubber- 
tired  traffic  per  foot  of  roadway  would  have 
a  very  different  effect  upon  a  pavement 
than  the  same  amount  with  steel-tired  ve- 
hicles. 

'In  a  book  recently  published  in  England 
and  written  by  Mr.  Francis  Wood,  Borough 
Surveyor  of  Fulham,  London,  in  speaking 
of  the  life  of  wood  pavements,  it  is  stated 
that  the  wear  of  the  best  Swedish  soft  wood 
is  .061  inch  per  annum  for  100  tons  per  foot 
of  effective  width  of  roadway  per  day.  It 
is  assumed  that  a  5-inch  wood  block  will 
stand  a  total  wear  of  2.2  inches  before  be- 


ing replaced,  and  by  this  assumption  the 
probable  life  of  the  pavement  is  arrived  at. 

To  just  what  extent  this  principle  can  be 
applied  in  actual  practice  on  all  pavements 
is  problematical,  but  if  a  scheme  of  this 
kind  could  be  worked  out  and  the  actual 
wear  of  pavement  caused  by  a  certain 
amount  of  traffic  be  determined,  the  prin- 
ciples could  be  applied  to  cities,  large  or 
small,  if  the  amount  of  traffic  were  known. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
life  of  certain  pavements  is  determined  by 
other  conditions  than  wear  and  tear  of 
traffic,  as,  for  instance,  untreated  wood  or 
the  bituminous  pavements,  or,  on  light 
traffic  streets,  by  the  probable  life  of  the 
preservative  in  a  treated  wood  pavement. 
Stone  and  brick  should  not  be  acted  upon 
by  the  elements,  and  their  life  in  a  pave- 
ment should  be  directly  comparable  to  the 
amount  of  traffic. 

When  the  city  official  has  determined 
with  what  material  any  street  is  to  be  paved, 
he  will  often  find  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  material,  held  by  people 
owning  property,  people  doing  business  on 
the  street,  and  truckmen  who  are  using  it 
for  trucking  purposes.  If,  for  instance,  the 
street  is  lined  with  office  buildingSj  or  if  it 
be  a  retail  business  street,  he  will  find  a 
noiseless   pavement   is   desired,   and   these 
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people  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  use 
of  the  street  by  teams  except  in  so  far  as 
it  may  interfere  with  them.  The  truckmen, 
on  the  other  hand,  care  nothing  for  the 
people  doing  business  on  the  street,  looking 
after  their  own  interests  simply.  The  offi- 
cial, therefore,  who  has  to  determine  the 
best  material  for  the  street  from  an  econo- 
mic standpoint  must  discriminate  carefully 
between  the  wishes  of  the  interested  parties 
and  make  his  decision  only  after  careful 
study. 

If  it  were  possible  to  set  aside  streets  for 
different  uses,  as,  for  instance,  if  streets  con- 
necting railroad  stations  or  connecting  rail- 
road stations  with  public  docks  could  be 
given  up  to  heavy  traffic,  these  streets 
could  be  treated  according  to  their  uses, 
and  other  streets  could,  in  a  similar  way,  be 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  automobiles  and 
light  traffic  and  paved  accordingly.  This 
is  an  extremely  difficult  problem,  especially 
in  a  well  built-up  city,  but  by  careful  study 
its  solution  can  be  approximated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree. 

The  Problem  of  Maintenance 

But  almost  as  important  a  matter  as  se- 
lecting and  laying  a  material  for  a  pave- 
ment is  its  care  after  it  has  been  once  laid. 
This  point  has  received  much  less  atten- 
tion than  it  has  deserved  in  the  past  in  our 


American  cities.  If  a  pavement  be  kept  in 
constant  repair  its  life  will  be  very  much 
longer  than  if  neglected  and  repaired  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Some  years  ago  a 
prominent  city  in  America  sent  its  engineer 
abroad  to  study  the  conditions  and  learn 
how  to  construct  a  permanent  pavement. 
The  engineer  returned  and  reported  that 
the  only  permanent  thing  he  could  find 
about  pavements  was  the  repairs.  This 
condition  holds  good  to-day,  and  always 
will. 

There  is  another  use  of  streets  that  also 
tends  to  destroy  the  pavements,  and  that 
is  the  construction  in  them  of  subsurface 
work.  If  the  facts  were  collated  regarding 
the  amount  of  disturbance  in  our  streets  for 
this  purpose  probably  every  engineer  even 
who  has  to  do  with  the  matter  would  be 
surprised.  In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  in 
191 1  the  Bureau  of  Highways  laid  sufficient 
pavement  over  openings  and  trenches  that 
had  been  made  in  the  streets  to  pave  a  road- 
way 30  feet  wide  and  seven  miles  long  in 
pavements  out  of  guarantee  alone,  and 
when  it  is  known  that  there  are  some  three 
or  four  million  yards  of  pavement  in  the 
Borough  under  guarantee  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  work  can  be  obtained. 
These  facts  are  not  peculiar  to  Brooklyn 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  street  openings  has  been 
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made  in  other  cities  of  the  country.  With 
the  present  system  of  operating  pubUc  ser- 
vice corporations  in  the  cities,  when  so 
much  of  their  work  is  underground,  the 
number  of  openings  made  in  the  pavement 
must  necessarily  be  large.  This  must  be 
accepted  as  a  fact,  and  the  real  problem  is 
how  to  reduce  the  number  to  a  minimum 
and  to  have  the  openings,  when  made, 
repaved  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  will  not  order 
a  street  paved  until  water,  gas  and  sewer 
mains  have  been  laid,  and  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  when  a  sewer  is  laid  in  an 
unpaved  street  connections  are  made  to  the 
adjacent  property,  whether  occupied  or  not, 
as  a  part  of  the  sewer  contract,  and  their 
cost  assessed  against  the  lots  benefited. 
Other  cities  are  taking  up  this  matter  and 
solving  it  each  in  its  own  way. 

When  a  street  is  ordered  paved  or  re- 
paved,  the  public  service  corporations 
should  be  notified  in  advance  of  the  fact, 
and  also  notified  to  construct  any  proposed 
extensions  or  make  any  necessary  repairs, 
with  a  statement  that  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  (say  two  or  three  years)  no  open- 
ings will  be  allowed  in  the  pavement  except 
for  repairs  to  existing  structures.  The 
notice  should  be  given  as  long  as  possible 
in  advance  of  the  actual  laying  of  the  pave- 
ment. If  the  corporation  work  could  be 
done  the  season  before  the  paving  work, 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  damage  to 
the  pavement  on  account  of  settlement  over 
the  different  openings. 

A  Survey  of  Underground  Structures 

Another  important  method  is  the  one 
adopted  in  Philadelphia  in  1889  ^^^  i"  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City, 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  of  making  a 
complete  survey  of  the  underground  struc- 
tures and  mapping  them  in  the  same  way 
as  the  structures  above  ground  are  mapped. 
At  the  present  time  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  undoubtedly  in  other  cities,  when 
a  corporation  wishes  to  lay  a  new  main  in 
a  street,  it  must  first  dig  test  pits  to  ascer- 
tain the  location  of  the  existing  subsurface 
work,  as  very  few  records  of  this  work 
have  been  kept.  This  causes  a  great  many 
openings  to  be  made  that  will  not  be  utilized 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  main  or  con- 
duit line,  and  even  then  does  not  determine 
entirely  what  is  in  the  street,  so  that  after 
the  line  has  been  laid  out  and  partially  con- 


structed it  is  often  found  necessary  to  delay 
the  work  long  enough  to  have  special  pieces 
constructed  in  order  to  avoid  unknown  and 
unexpected  obstacles. 

The  survey  work  in  Brooklyn  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  the  subsurface  struc- 
tures of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bor- 
ough hav5  been  plotted  as  accurately  as  if 
they  were  upon  the  surface.  The  details  of 
carrying  out  the  surveys  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  but  too  long  to  be  given  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  work  has  reached 
such  a  stage  that  all  applications  for  un- 
derground work  are  referred  to  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  subsurface  bureau, 
who,  after  an  examination  of  the  plans, 
assigns  in  the  street  the  location  for  the 
proposed  structure.  This  not  only  reduces 
the  tearing  up  of  the  pavements  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  thereby  saves  a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  it  also  conserves  the  area  of  the 
street  for  future  work  and  allows  it  all  to 
be  done  economically  and  the  location 
planned  as  if  controlled  by  one  head. 
When  an  important  piece  of  work  like  the 
recent  high-pressure  water  mains,  which 
were  laid  through  the  settled  portion  of  the 
Borough,  is  projected,  a  survey  of  the  un- 
derground structures  is  made  in  advance 
so  as  to  determine  the  best  location.  By 
locating  the  water  mains  just  referred  to  in 
accordance  with  the  knowledge  gained  by 
the  surveys,  it  is  estimated  that  this  bureau 
has  saved  the  city  an  amount,  to  be  very 
conservative,  considerably  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  bureau  to  date. 

The  importance  of  this  street  opening 
would  be  more  fully  appreciated  if  the 
incidental  damage  to  the  pavement  on  ac- 
count of  these  openings  could  be  known. 
From  a  study  of  the  condition  of  pavements 
which  have  been  laid  in  front  of  cemeteries, 
parks,  churches,  etc.,  where  street  openings 
are  not  often  necessary,  the  writer  believes 
that,  as  a  whole,  street  pavements,  at  least 
in  the  business  part  of  any  city,  are  dam- 
aged to  an  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  their 
cost  by  these  street  openings.  This  esti- 
mate may  seem  large,  but  the  writer  fully 
believes  that  it  is  conservative,  and  that  in 
order  for  any  city  to  have  its  streets  in 
good  condition  at  all  times  it  must  not  only 
pave  them  with  the  proper  materials  and  in 
the  proper  manner,  but  must  keep  them 
thoroughly  in  repair,  both  on  account  of  the 
damage  caused  by  wear  and  tear  and  that 
caused  by  street  openings  for  subsurface 
work. 
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WATERWORKS  SYSTEM 

Yankton,  S.   D. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at 
the  office  of  the  City  Auditor,  Yankton, 
S.  Dak.,  up  to  7.30  o'clock  p  m.  of 
Monday,  the  16th  day  of  December, 
1912,  for  furnishing  all  tools,  labor,  ma- 
terials and  equipment  for  the  construc- 
tion of  and  finishing  complete  and  ready 
for  operation,  the  new  waterworks  sys- 
tem for  said  city.  Proposals  for  each 
division  must  be  made  on  separate 
blanks. 

Division  1. — Brick  pumping  station 
equipped  with  two  electrically  driven 
centrifugal  turbine  or  volute  pumps  of 
300  G  P  M  capacity.  One  centrifugal 
turbine  or  volute  booster  pump  of  1,000 
GPM  capacity,  belt  connected  to  60 
horsepower  distillate  or  fuel  oil  engine. 
Remote  control  and  automatic  starter 
for  service  pumps,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary piping,  valves  and  equipment. 

Division  2. — One  ingot  iron  tank, 
400,000  gallons  capacity,  on  steel  tower 
30  feet  high.  Foundations,  two  valves 
and  valve  chamber  complete. 

Division  3. — Trenching,  laying  and 
finishing  complete  the  distribution  sys- 
tem, consisting  of  34,767  feet  of  6-inch 
wood  pipe,  5,408  feet  of  8-inch  wood 
pipe,  7,031  feet  of  10-inch  wood  pipe, 
1,276  feet  of  12-inch  wood  pipe,  37 
6-inch  valves,  7  8-inch  valves,  9  10-inch 
valves,  567  service  connections,  44  fire 
hydrants,  28,310  lbs.  of  special  castings. 

Each  proposal  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certified  check  for  the  sum  of 
$1,000,  made  payable  to  John  W.  Sum- 
mers, City  Auditor,  as  a  guarantee  that 
the  bidder,  if  awarded  the  contract, 
will,  within  10  days  after  notification  of 
the  same,  enter  into  a  contract  with 
said  city  and  will  execute  and  file  the 
required  bond  of  fifty  per  cent.  (50%) 
of  the  contract  price.  Otherwise  such 
certified  check  shall  be  forfeited  as 
damages.  The  checks  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful bidders  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
the  contract  is  awarded.  Plans  and 
specifications  may  be  seen  and  blank 
forms  of  proposals,  which  must  be 
used,  may  be  secured  at  the  office  of 
the  City  Auditor  or  at  the  office  of 
Edmunds  &  Norgren,  Engineers,  Yank- 
ton, S.  Dak.  Plans  and  specifications 
may  be  secured  from  the  engineers  upon 
payment  of  $15,  which  will  be  refunded 
upon  the  return  of  the  plans  in  good 
condition.  The  right  is  reserved  to  re- 
ject any  or  all  bids.  Further  informa- 
tion will  be  given  upon  application. 

John  W.    Summers,   City  Auditor. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  November  4,  1912. 

LATERAL  SEWERS 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 
NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS 
Sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  the 
City  Clerk  of  Pocatello.  Idaho,  until 
7.30  P.  M.  December  19,  1912,  for  the 
construction  of  22,630  feet  lateral  sew- 
ers, 51  M.  H's,  6  Comb.  M.  H's  &  F.  T., 
and  a  Septic  Tank,  estimated  cost  $58,- 
619.  For  further  details,  plans  and 
specifications  apply  to  the  City  En- 
gineer. 

The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is 
reserved. 

Finn  H.  Berg,  City  Clerk, 

W.  P.  Havenor,  City  Engineer. 


FIRE  HOSE] 

Sealed  proposals  for  (500)  five-hun- 
dred feet  of  (21^-inch)  two  and  one-half- 
inch  fire  hose  in  (50)  fifty-foot  lengths, 
with  couplings,  will  be  received  by  the 
Borough  Council  at  8  p.  m.,  December 
12,  1912,  at  the  Fire  House,  Raritan 
avenue.  Borough  of  Highland  Park, 
N.  J.  Council  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
ject any  or  all  bids. 

James  R.  Earle,  Clerk. 

ROAD  IMPROVEMENTS 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Sealed  proposals  are  invited  for  im- 
proving the  road  leading  from  Black- 
wood to  Clementon,  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specifications,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  request  for  an  addi- 
tional bid  for  two  types  of  surface  used 
on  different  portions  of  the  road:  All 
on  file  with  the  State  Road  Department 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.;  also  with  Fred.  W. 
George,  Clerk  of  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders, Court  House,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Bids  will  be  received,  immediately 
opened  and  publicly  read  by  the  Road 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 
1912,  at  11  A.  M.,  at  the  Court  House, 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Dated,  Camden,  N.  J.,  November  23, 
1912. 

John  Prentice,  Director, 
.  J.  Albertson,  County  Engineer. 

PAVING 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at 
the  Office  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  until  12.30  P.  M.,  on  the  12th 
day  of  December,  1912,  for  regulating 
and  paving  parts  of  the  following 
streets  in  the  City  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
viz. : 

Twenty-seventh  street,  Myers  ave- 
nue, Parker  avenue.  Thirty-eighth 
street  and  Forty-eighth  street,  in  the 
old  Tenth  Ward;  Leo  street,  Twenty- 
sixth  and  Twenty-eighth  street,  in  the 
old  Ninth  Ward,  and  Tunstall  avenue 
in  the  old  Fifth  Ward. 

The  work  will  comprise  approxi- 
mately 55,500  square  yards  of  paving, 
and  18,500  lineal  feet  of  curbing. 

Profiles  of  the  streets  may  be  seen  at 
the  Office  of  the  City  Engineer,  and  in- 
structions to  bidders  with  specifications 
may  be  had  from  the  same  source. 

Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certified  check  in  the  sum  of  $2,000  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  form  of  proposals  attached 
to  the  specifications. 

The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is 
reserved,  as  well  as  to  select  from  the 
various  kinds_  of  pavement  bid  upon, 
that  kind  which  may  be  deemed  most 
suitable  for  any  specific  street  or  streets. 
The  Board  of  Control. 
W.  T.  Brooke,  City  Engineer. 

WATERWORKS  AND  LIGHTj 

PLANT 

Camden,  S.  C. 
Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  of 
the  City  of  Camden,   S.   C,  until  3  P. 


M.,   December  19,   1912,  for  building  a 
waterworks  and  electric  light  plant. 

The  work  will  consist  of  auxiliary 
and  main  pump  station,  steam  and  elec- 
tric pumps,  300  horsepower  boiler  plant, 
1,000,000-gallon  filter  plant,  reservoir, 
generator,  complete  lighting  system  and 
about  3  miles  of  10  and  12-inch  pipe 
line. 

Plans  and  specifications  will  be  on  file 
.it  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  Camden, 
S.  C,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Engineer 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  specifications, 
bidding  sheet,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  on 
application  to  the   Engineer. 

A  complete  set  of  plans  will  be 
mailed  on  payment  of  $5  to  cover  cost. 

No  bid  will  be  considered  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  certified  check  for  not 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
bid  (said  check  to  be  in  no  case  less 
than  $250),  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  or 
all  bids. 

W.  J.  Dunn,  Chairman, 
J.  J.   Goodale,   Secretary. 
Engineer: 

(jIlbert  C.  White, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


PAVING 

Rome,  Ga. 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  the 
undersigned  until  12  o'clock  noon,  De- 
cember 9,  1912,  for  grading,  curbing 
and  paving  certain  streets  with  either 
wood  block,  vitrified  brick,  Hassara 
compressed  concrete,  asphaltic  concrete, 
sheet  asphalt,  or  bitulithic  material. 
The  work  will  embrace  approximately 
furnishing  and  setting  8,900  lin.  ft.  ot 
granite  curb,_  or  concrete  curb  and  gut- 
ter, foundations  and  surfacing  19,000 
square  yards  of  pavement. 

Specifications  may  be  obtained  from 
and  plans  and  profiles  seen  at  the  office 
of  the  City  Engineer,  Rome,  Ga.,  and 
general  information  from  the  under- 
signed. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  or 
all  bids. 

Mayor  and  Council  of  Rome,  Ga. 
B.  C.  Yancy,  Mayor. 
W.  M.  Wilson,  City  Engineer. 


FOR  SALE 

All  right,  title  and  interest 
in  and  to  a  patented  steel- 
protected  curb  conduit,  com- 
bining in  a  single  unit  means 
for  ideal  municipal  sanita- 
tion in  street  cleaning, 
surface  drainage  and  snow 
removal.  Owner  has  other 
business  interests. 

Address  M.  C.  J.,  care  of 
The  American  City. 
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Traffic  on  Streets  and  Roads 


A  Proposed  Standard  Method  for  Recording  and  Comparisons 


THE  important  problem  of  scientific 
standards  for  recording  traffic  on 
street  and  roads  has  been  investigated 
by  the  Committee  on  Traffic  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Municipal  Improvements,  of 
which  Col.  J.  W,  Howard,  of  New  York, 
Consulting  Engineer  on  Roads  and  Pave- 
ments, is  chairman.  The  Committee's  re- 
port, presented  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Society  last  month,  is  of  special  impor- 
tance in  view  of  the  direct  relation  which 
exists  between  traffic  and  the  cost  of  road- 
ways and  their  good  or  bad  condition. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the 
quantities  of  actual  traffic  had  been  defi- 
nitely ascertained,  great  saving  could  have 
been  effected  in  connection  with  the  expen- 
ditures on  streets  which  Mr.  Howard  com- 
putes for  997  American  cities  to  have  ag- 
gregated in  191 1  $80,000,000,  and  in  1912 
about  $95,000,000 ;  also  on  county  and  state 
roads  in  191 1  some  $130,000,000,  and  in 
1912  approximately  $155,000,000.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  traffic  involves 
many  other  economic,  sanitary  and  social 
problems,  to  say  nothing  of  the  importance 
and  cost  of  constantly  keeping  highways  in 
good  order. 

We  condense  the  following  from  the  re- 
port of  this  committee: 

Records  of  traffic  on  higfhways  are  of  great 
importance  and  utility.  The  quantity  and 
weight  of  traffic  on  a  street  or  road  have  gen- 
erally been  an  estimate  or  conjecture.  Traffic 
regarded  in  small  cities  as  heavy  is  light  in 
larger  ones.  Although  the  engineers  of  France 
have  for  many  years  recorded  traffic,  there  has 
been  little  done  in  other  countries.  London, 
Berlin,  and  a  few  other  European  cities  have 
some  records.  In  the  United  States  records 
were  taken  in  1885  on  a  few  streets.  Since 
1900  records  of  various  kinds  have  been  made 
at  a  few  places,  as  the  importance  and  great 
cost  of  pavement  and  road  construction,  and 
especially  maintenance,  have  been  recognized. 

There  has  been  no  standard  method  for  re- 
cording and  comparing  the  traffic  on  streets  in 
different  cities  or  on  different  streets  of  the 
same  city.  This  report  suggests  a  uniform 
method  of  recording  traffic  on  streets  and 
roads  and  of  reducing  the  figures  to  unit 
bases  of  quantity  and  of  tons  per  yard  of  used 
traffic-width  of  roadway  per  day,  which  is  the 
equivalent  per  square  yard  of  used  roadway 
surface. 

The  two  legitimate  causes  of  wear  and  de- 
struction of  pavements  are  traffic  and  weather. 


Traffic  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
every  kind  and  quality  of  pavement  or  road, 
whether  kept  in  repair  or  not. 

Traffic  records  show  what  kinds  of  pave- 
ments are  most  economical  from  the  stand- 
point of  durability  and  maintenance;  also  the 
approximate  cost  of  maintaining  such  kinds  of 
pavements  as  add  to  the  comfort  and  health  of 
people  using  them  or  living  near  them — fac- 
tors more  important  on  many  streets  than  the 
factor  of  durability  alone. 

Traffic  records  are  essential  to  handling 
traffic  and  to  effective  city  planning  and  ad- 
ministration. They  show  how  to  relieve 
traffic  congestion  by  constructing  new 
thoroughfares  and  their  relations  to  old  ones; 
what  streets  must  be  widened;  what  streets 
can  have  their  roadways  made  narrower  to  re- 
duce cost  of  paving,  street  cleaning,  and  for 
beautifying  them  by  parkways  and  otherwise. 

The  various  and  widely  divergent  analytical 
records  of  most  places  have  failed  to  state  the 
width  of  the  streets  or  roads  and  are  defective 
in  other  respects.  Many  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  unit  basis  for  comparison  with  each  other. 
Many  have  unnecessarily  subdivided  the 
vehicles  into  too  many  kinds,  sizes,  etc,  by 
methods  which  are  complicated  and  unneces- 
sary for  practical,  general  use. 

A  traffic  record  should  be  obtained  by  a 
simple,  accurate  method  of  counting,  recording 
and  reducing  it  to  standard  units  of  quantity 
and  tonnage.  This  report  presents  such  a 
standard  method  for  recording  traffic,  suitable 
for  use  on  streets  and  roads  everywhere. 

The  period  during  which  traffic  should  be 
counted  is  twelve  hours,  from  7  A.  M.  to  7 
P.  M.,  and  during  six  consecutive  week-days. 
If  average  weather  and  traffic  conditions  are 
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A  Clean  Road   Oil 

Will  please  your  most  particular  citizens 

TASSCOIL 

'  The  Perfect  Dust  Layer   t 

Stainless       Odorless       Water- White 

Can    be  applied    from  an  ordinary  street  sprinkling    cart 

Send  for  our  New  Pamphlet 

Sole  Manufacturers 

The  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


ASPHALTOILENE 

A  Liquid  Bitumen 

for 

Macadam,  Gravel  or  Dirt   Roads 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

iThe  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 
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FORM  II.— ONE    DAY    TRAFFIC    RECORD 


Date. 


.19. 


Day   of   week. 


12  hours  from  7  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M. 

City State 

Location  of  observer,  on St.    (or   Ave.)   bet St.    (or  Ave.)   and St.    (or  Ave.) 

Width  of  roadway  between  curbs  at  place  of  observation., yds. 

Effective  traffic  width  (1  yd.  less  than  full  width) yds. 

Kind  of  pavement;  stone  block ;  sheet  asphalt ;  or 

Quality  of  surface  of  pavement;  new  and  even ;  old  and  slightly  uneven ;  very  uneven ; 

Condition  of  surface  of  pavement;  wet ;  dry ;  dirty ;  clean ; 

Weather,   rain ;   fog ;  dry ;   approximate  temperature deg.   F. 

Street  car  rails  present;  single  track ;  double  track ; 

General  kind  of  rail;  flat  with  groove... ;  ell ..;  tee  shape ; 

Average  approximate  speed  of  horse  vehicles mi.    per   hr. 

Average  approximate  speed  of  auto  vehicles mi.   per  hr. 

Remarks 
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selected  a  record  for  three  consecutive  week- 
days gives   valuable   information.     No   traffic 
should  be  recorded   in   abnormal   seasons   of 
snow,  ice,  continuous  rainy,  very  cold  or  ex- 
cessively  hot  days.     Special  conditions   on  a 
few    principal    thoroughfares    of    cities,    say 
above     500,000    inhabitants, 
sometimes    require    records 
of  traffic  during  the  24  con- 
secutive hours.     The   loca- 
tion for  counting  must  not 
be  at  or  near  an  intersection 
of    two    streets    or    roads. 
The    traffic    is    that    which 
passes  both  ways  along  the 
street  or  road. 

The  general  classiUcaiton 
of  vehicle  traffic  for  prac- 
tical results  is,  first,  horse 
vehicles  in  three  divisions; 
having  one  horse,  two 
horses,  three  or  more 
horses;  second,  auto- 
vehicles  of  all  kinds. 

The  vehicles  and  horses 
are  both  considered  because 
they  both  occupy  space  on 
a  roadway  and  wear  and  in- 
jure the  pavement.  For  re- 
duction of  quantities  of 
vehicles  to  tonnage  of  traf- 
fic the  average  weight  of  all 
vehicles  (empty  and  loaded) 
drawn  by  one  horse  is  taken 
as  one  ton  of  2,000  pounds ; 
by  two  horses  as  two  tons; 
by  three  or  more  horses  as 
four  tons.  In  like  manner 
the    average    of    all    auto-  rfw.«.-.,i..,«.»^»»«« 


vehicles  (loaded  and  empty)  for  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  goods  is  taken  as  one 
and  three-fourths  tons.  All  bicycles  and  rid- 
den horses,  because  light  and  very  few,  are 
best  omitted  from  street-traffic  recording. 
If    ridden   horses  are   at   all   numerous   on   a 


.St.   (or  Ave.) 


FORM  III.— FINAL  CONSOLIDATED  TRAFFIC  RECORD 

Period  observed days  of  12  hrs.  each,  7  A.  M.  to  7  P  M. 

Date 19. .  Days  of  week 

City State 

Location  of  observer,  on St.  (or  Ave.)  bet. . . , 

and St.    (or  Ave.) 

Width  of  roadway  bet.  curbs  at  place  of  observation yds. 

Effective  traffic  width    (1  yd.  less  than  full  width) yds. 

Kind  of  pavement;  stone  block ;  sheet  asphalt ;  or. ......  ; 

Quality  of  surface  of  pavement,  new  and  even ;  old  and  slightly 

uneven ;  very  uneven ; 

Condition   of  surface  of   pavement;   wet ;   dry ;    dirty ; 

clean ; 

Weather;  rain ;  fog ;  dry ;  approx.  temp deg.  F. 

Remarks    
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A  Perfect 
-E/asf  I  fe- Jointed 
Brick  Street 

This  street  has  no  pitch  expansion 
foints,  and  although  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  heavy  traffic  and  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  all  day,  it 
has  never  shown  a  bulge  nor  buckle 
since  it  was  laid. 

It  affords  but  one  of  the  many  instances  where  the  Carey  EUstite  Pa'bing  Joint  has  proved   its 
vast  superiority. 

EUstite  is  used  with  equal  success  in  concrete  and  woodblock  streets  and  concrete  sidewalks, 
saves  time  and  labor  and  ensures  a  perfect  job  wherever  used. 

No  'kfood  strips  needed. 

May  we  send  further  information  and  sample?      Your  request  on  a  postal  bring  them.     Address — 

The  Philip  Carey  Company 


General  Offices  and  Factories,  55  Wa3me  Avenue,  Lockland,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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The  oldest  and  best 
known  unobjection- 
able dust  preventive 
on  the  market. 


THE 


DUsrouN 


ROADS 
SUMMIT,  N.J. 

PHONE  33 


CO. 


Better   Roads 
Next  Year 

Roads  treated  with  Solvay  Granulated 
Calcium  Chloride  come  through  the  win- 
ter in  fine  shape.  A  road  analysed  in 
April  showed  that  30%  of  the  amount  put 
on  the  previous  August  was  still  eflScient. 

S  O  L  VA Y 

Granulated    Calcium    Chloride 

is  of  permanent  benefit.  It  holds  the  road 
material  firmly  together,  preventing  rav- 
eling, dust   and    wear. 

Three  applications  a  season  are  usually 
sufficient  to  keep  a  road  in  first  class 
condition.  Much  less  Solvay  Granulated 
Calcium  Chloride  is  required  after  the 
first  year.  The  chemical  has  no  objec- 
tionable feature — no  odor — no  color — 
no  grease. 

Cost  per  year  less  than  any  other  road 
treatment,  even  water.  Results  sure  to 
please  every  citizen. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Road  Book. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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park,  suburban  or  country  road  they  are  best 
recorded  and  estimated  as  one-horse  vehicles. 
Unusual  subdivision  of  vehicles  into  sizes  and 
kinds,  also  street  cars  on  their  rails  and  other 
data  in  special  cases,  can  be  recorded  on 
separate  slips.  But  this  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  recording  and  seldom  furnishes  practical 
information  as  far  as  streets  are  concerned. 

The  blank  forms  prepared  by  the  committee 
for  counting,  recording  and  reducing  the  traffic 
to  unit  bases  are  self-explanatory. 

Form  I.  Traffic-Recording  Slips. — They  con- 
sist of  sets  of  four  different  colored  cardboard 
slips,  about  9  by  2  inches,  fastened  together. 
Twelve  sets  are  needed,  one  set  for  each  hour. 
If  traffic  is  very  numerous,  one  or  more  extra 
sets  can  be  used  for  one  hour.  Each  set  is 
marked  with  location  where  traffic  is  counted, 
name  of  observer,  date  and  the  hour  repre- 
sented by  the  set.  There  must  be  at  least  two 
observers  for  each  location,  to  relieve  each 
other  at  the  end  of  each  hour  or  two  hours, 
liecause  one  recorder  cannot  work  accurately 
for  a  longer  period.  An  ordinary  conductor's 
punch  is  needed,  and  a  hole  is  punched  in  a 
slip  for  each  vehicle  passing  in  either  direc- 
tion along  the  street  in  front  of  the  recorder. 
One-horse  vehicles  are  punched  in  the  white 
cardboard ;  two-horse  in  the'  yellow ;  three 
and  more  horse  vehicles,  in  the  red ;  all  auto 
vehicles  are  punched  in  the  blue  slips.  The 
numb"Sr  of  holes  in  each  slip  are  not  counted 
until  after  a  recorder  stops  observing  the 
traffic.  On  counting,  he  should  write  on  each 
slip  the  total  number  of  holes  in  it. 

Form  II.  One-Day  Traffic  Record. — This 
consists  of  a  record  of  the  quantity  of  traffic 
during  each  of  the  twelve  hours  from  7  A.  M. 


to  7  P.  M.,  with  totals  and  reductions  to  unit 
bases.  It  gives  name  of  city,  street,  width  of 
roadway,  effective  width  used  by  traffic,  which 
averages  one-half  yard  less  on  each  side,  or 
one  yard  less  than  the  full  width  between 
curbs  or  edges  of  the  roadway.  The  kind  or 
quality  of  pavements,  the  weather  and  other 
needed  facts  are  shown.  This  form  reduces 
the  one  day's  traffic  to  total  vehicles  and  total 
tons  of  traffic  on  the  whole  street;  also  to  the 
standard  unit  bases  of  quantity  and  tons  per 
yard  of  effective  width  of  the  street.  This  is 
the  equivalent  of  number  of  vehicles  and  tons 
per  square  yard  of  used  roadway  surface. 

Form  III.  Consolidated  Traffic  Record. — 
This  form  is  compiled  from  records  on  several 
Forms  II.  It  shows  the  data  day  by  day  for 
six  or  other  number  of  days,  together  with 
final  totals  and  averages  per  day.  Thes,e  totals 
are  reduced  in  quantity  and  tons  to  the  stand- 
ard units  of  yards  of  effective  width  (square 
yards)  of  roadway  surface  subjected  to  the 
traffic.  These  are  the  true  bases  for  com- 
paring the  traffic  of  one  street  with  another 
and  for  establishing  the  relation  of  different 
amounts  of  traffic  to  wear  on  pavements,  cost 
of  maintenance  and  for  many  other  useful  pur- 
poses. 

Traffic  records  are  seldom  needed  annually, 
but  should  be  made  at  longer  intervals,  accord- 
ing to  local  changes  of  traffic  conditions  and 
other  necessities  in  cities,  counties  or  states. 
The  following  traffic  records  of  streets  in  va- 
rious cities  and  on  a  few  suburban  roads  are 
compiled  and  computed  from  old  and  later 
records,  and  aid  in  establishing  the  various 
degrees  of  intensity  of  traffic ;  first,  very  light ; 
second,  light;  third,  moderate;  fourth,  heavy; 


Totals  on  Whole 
Width  of  Roadway. 

Place  and  Street.                            Vehicles.  Tons. 

Paris— Rivoli   Street 33,232  49,041 

Paris — Opera  Avenue 29,460  42,216 

Paris — Madeline    Boulevard 17,524  24,776 

Paris — Italiens    Boulevard 20,124  27,651 

Paris — St.   Honore  Street 16,598  22,952 

Berlin— Potsdam  Place    14,221  39,656 

Berlin— Leipzig    Street    9,596  26,139 

Berlin — Friederichs  Place  13,479  33,529 

London— Strand   16,208  27,878 

London— Cheapside    11,019  18,953 

London — Gracechurch  Street  12,148  20,894 

New  York— Fifth  Avenue,  near  58th  Street...      8,665  12,091 

New  York — First  Avenue   2,301  3,391 

New  York-^Broadway,  near  Franklin 3,277  3,554 

New  York— Wall   Street   2,443  3,555 

New  York  (Queens  Br.) — Hillside  Avenue 1,304  1,529 

New  York  (Bronx  Br.)— White  Plains  Road. . .         342  636 

Washington — Fifteenth   Street   4,687  6,456 

Washington — Ninth  Street   1,965  2,478 

Chicago — State   Street   6,048  (*) 

Chicago— Clark    Street     4,691  7,728 

Chicago — Wabash  Avenue   3,794  8,648 

Chicago — Sheridan    Road    5,736  11,925 

I'hiladelphia — Broad  Street,  near  Chestnut 6,176  11,154 

Philadelphia— Filbert    Street    5,185  8,102 

St.  Louis — Locust  Street   3,496  5,308 

St.  Louis — Broadway    3,150  4,976 

Buffalo — Main  Street 2,941  3,836 

Buffalo — Linwood  Avenue    697  1,541 

Boston — Devonshire   5,410  7,380 

Boston— Kilby  Street 3,503  4,555 

Newark— Broad  Street  2,400  (*) 

Newark— Bridge   Street    2,522  (*) 

Mass.  (State) — Shrewsbury    Road    484  770 

Mass.  (State)— Medford  Road 434  669 

Mass.  (State)— Weston    Road    964  1,260 

R.I.   (State) — East  Providence  Road 4eS  172 


Total  Per  Yard 

Effective 

Relative 

Width  of 

Roadway. 

Intensity 

or  Degree 

> 

Vehicles. 

Tons. 

of  Traffic. 

2,767 

4,087 

Sixth 

1,789 

2,558 

Sixth 

1,019 

1,385 

Sixth 

1,093 

1,500 

Sixth 

1,976 

2,732 

Sixth 

1,016 

2,832 

Sixth 

720 

1,961 

Sixth 

963 

2,395 

Sixth 

1,430 

2,460 

Sixth 

1,136 

1,954 

Sixth 

.     1,149 

2,154 

Sixth 

673 

946 

Fifth 

131 

192 

Third 

266 

288 

Fourth 

305 

444 

Fourth 

157 

184 

Third 

49 

75 

First 

335 

461 

Fourth 

123 

166 

Third 

430 

(*) 

Fourth 

336 

552 

Fourth 

237 

590 

Fourth 

465 

994 

Fifth 

105 

697 

Fifth 

576 

900 

Fifth 

318 

482 

Fourth 

197 

311 

Fourth 

166 

217 

Third 

60 

129 

Second 

676 

923 

Fifth 

465 

591 

Fourth 

126 

(•) 

Third 

205 

(•) 

Fourth 

97 

154 

Second 

47 

72 

First 

161 

210 

Third 

77 

112 

Second 
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300,000,000 

WIRE-CUT-LUe  BLOCK 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Bricic  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  two  of  the  biggest 
and  best  known  manufacturers  of  paving  brick,  have  joined  the  family  of 
Wire-Cut-Lug  Licensees. 


The  Hcensing  of  these  two  companies, 
whose  combined  annual  output  is  150 
milhon  blocks,  fulfills  a  prediction, 
made  two  years  ago,  that  the  Wire- 
Cut-Lug  Process  would  revolutionize 
the  paving  brick  industry. 

The  affiliation  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
Bessemer  companies  with  the  Wire- 
Cut-Lug  licensees  is  complete  recog- 
nition of  the  Wire-Cut-Lug  block. 


Would  the  Metropolitan  and  Besse- 
mer companies  have  made  this  change 
from  the  old  repress  method  of  making 
paving  brick  had  they  not  been  fully 
convinced,  to  the  minutest  detail,  that 
the  Wire-Cut-Lug  Process  is  the  final 
word  in  paving  brick  manufacture  ? 

Could  they  afford  to  take  this  step 
without  satisfying  themselves  that 
Wire-Cut-Lug  block  is  the  future 
paving  material? 


During  the  fCorry  Brick  and  Tile  Co .    ...  Corry,  Pa. 

year  1910  I  United  Brick  Co Conneaut,  Pa. 

Sterling  Brick  Co Olean,  N.Y. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co Kushequa,  Pa. 

Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,   Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Danville  Brick  Co Danville,  111. 

Patterson  Clay  Products  Co Clearfield,  Pa. 


During  the 
year  1911 


Wabash  Clay  Co Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co Clinton,  Ind. 

Alton  Brick  Co Alton,  111. 

During       Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

1912         Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co Bradford,  Pa. 

Foster  Paving  Block  Co Bradford,  Pa. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co Canton,  Ohio 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co Youngstown,  Ohio 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  111. 

Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co Portsmouth,  O. 

Binghamton  Paving  Block  Co. .  .  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Watch  This   List  of   Manufacturers  Crow 

The  combined  output  of  these  companies  is  300  million  blocks  annually, 
or  enough  to  pave  a  sixteen  foot  roadway  750  miles  long. 

Hundreds  of  cities  already  have  admitted  Wire-Cut-Lug  block  in  their 
specifications  and  the  number  of  city  engineers  recognizing  their  merit  is 
growing.  See  that  your  specifications  are  right.  Wire-Cut-Lug  block  never 
have  been  rejected  where  submitted. 

Write  us  for  further  evidence 

THE  DUNN  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BRICK  CO. 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

PATENTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
83  When  writing  to  Advertisers,   please  mention  The  American  City. 
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fifth,  very  heavy;  sixth,  extra  heavy. 

In  some  cases  the  records  were  made  with- 
out proper  classification  of  vehicles,  so  that 
consequent  omissions  are  indicated  by  (*). 
The  traffic  is  for  the  12  hours'  daily  average, 
from  7  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.  of  several  days,  or,  in 
a  very  few  cases,  a  close  approximation . 


As  soon  as  cities,  counties  and  states  have 
recorded  the  traffic  on  their  roadways  on  the 
standard  bases  and  units  set  forth  in  this  re- 
port, then  they  will  have  valuable  data  which 
will  greatly  assist  in  economically  and  effi- 
ciently solving  many  problems  connected  with 
the  construction  and  use  of  streets  and  roads. 


JiiiaospP 


\\5^ter.5vppll 


The  editors  are  glad  to  receive  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  depart- 
ment from  municipal  officials,  water  works  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  manu- 
facturers or  others  having  interesting  information  on  water  supply  subjects. 


Standards  of  Purity  for  Rivers  and  Waterways'" 


By    George    C.   Whipple 

Consulting  Engineer,  New  York 


ON  December  21,  191 1,  Mr.  George  C. 
Whipple,  Mr.  George  Wisner,  Dr.  A. 
J.  McLaughlin,  Dr.  Edward  Bartow 
and  Mr.  Harry  W.  Clark  were  appointed 
by  Mr.  Calvin  W.  Hendrick,  president  of 
the  National  Association  for  Preventing 
the  Pollution  of  Rivers  and  Waterways,  to 
serve  as  members  of  a  committee  to  make 
a  tentative  report  on  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing standards  of  purity  for  waterways, 
applicable  to  different  conditions. 

This  committee  finds  that  on  account  of 
the  increasing  population  of  the  country  it 
is  and  always  will  be  physically  impossible 
to  maintain  waterways  in  their  original  and 
natural  condition  of  purity.  A  reasonable 
degree  of  cleanliness  should  nevertheless  be 
demanded. 

The  discharge  of  raw  sewage  into  streams 
and  harbors  should  not  be  universally  pro- 
hibited by  law.  The  method  of  disposal  of 
sewage  by  dilution  is  recognized  as  sound 
in  principle  and  safe  in  practice  if  carried 
on  with  proper  restrictions. 

•  A  committee  report  submitted  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Great  Lakes  International  Pure  Water  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Association  for  Preventing 
the  Pollution  of  Rivers  and  Waterways  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  October,  1912. 


For  each  waterway  at  any  given  point 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  permissible 
discharge  of  waste  matter,  depending  upon 
the  use  that  is  made  of  the  river  and  the 
character  of  the  territory  through  which  it 
flows.  No  universal  standard  of  purity  can 
be  wisely  established  or  maintained.  When 
the  extent  of  the  pollution  is  such  as  to  af- 
fect the  public  health  in  any  way  by  any 
reasonable  use  of  the  river  the  sanitary 
aspect  of  the  situation  should  control  and 
the  degree  of  pollution  should  be  regulated 
accordingly.  The  courts  must  decide  what 
is  "reasonable"  use.  When  the  extent  of 
the  pollution  is  such  as  to  cause  sensible 
offense  to  public  decency  in  the  course  of 
any  reasonable  use  of  the  river,  this  aspect 
of  the  situation  may  properly  control. 
When  the  extent  of  pollution  is  such  as  to 
cause  material  injury  to  fish  or  shell-fish 
industries,  or  to  the  ice  industry,  this  ele- 
ment may  control.  When  the  extent  of  the 
pollution  is  such  as  to  cause  the  silting  up 
of  the  channels  of  navigable  streams,  this 
element  may  control. 

Even  when  the  demands  of  public  health, 
offense  to  decency  and  interference  with 
navigation  are  such  as  to  place  a  limit  to  the 
pollution   of  the  stream  the  economic   as- 
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Following  will  be  found 
a  Directory  of  some  of 
the  well -Known  Manu- 
facturers of  Paving 
BricK  and  BlocK. 


Alton  Brick  Company 

Repressed  Block  and  Dnnn  Wire-Cnt-Lng  Block 
ALTON,  ILL. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

YOVNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Repressed  Bessemer  Block  and 
Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Blocks 


BIG  FOUR  CLAY  COMPANY 

CITY    NATIONAL   BANK   BLDG. 
CANTON,  OHIO 


BINGHAMTON  PAVING  BLOCK  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FOSTER  BLOCK 

Made  Under  the  DUNN  WIRE-CUT  LUG  LICENSE 
WORKS:    BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  OFFICE:    BRADFORD,  PA. 

CLEARFIELD  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Shale   and  Fire    Clay   Paving   Block 

TWO    PLANTS  LARGE    CAPACITY 

CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers,   please  mention  The  Auxkicam  City.       (Continued  on  page  34) 
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pects  of  the  case  should  be  considered  in 
regulating  the  amount  of  permissible  dis- 
charge of  waste  matter,  the  fundamental 
principle  being  that  the  results  accom- 
plished shall  be  reasonably  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  prevention  of  the  pollution. 

While  no  universal  standard  of  purity  ap- 
plicable to  all  rivers  and  waterways  can  be 
established  it  is  believed  to  be  feasible  to 
establish  and  maintain  appropriate  stan- 
dards of  a  general  nature  for  waters  that 
fall  within  certain  particular  groupings. 
The  committee  has  this  matter  under  ad- 
visement, but  is  not  prepared  to  report  upon 
it  in  detail  at  this  time. 

Inasmuch  as  the  safety  of  public  water 
supplies  is  the  most  important  element  in 
the  problem  of  stream  pollution  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  following  general  principles 
should  govern  the  discharge  of  sewage  and 
waste  matters  into  rivers  and  waterways : 

Streams  from  which  water  supplies  are 
taken  without  purification  should  not  re- 
ceive any  fecal  matter,  sewage,  sewage  ef- 
fluent or  wastes  that  will  render  the  water 
a  menace  to  health  or  otherwise  impair  its 
natural  quality. 

Streams  from  which  water  supplies  are 
taken  and  used  after"  purification  should  not 
receive  fecal  matter,  sewage,  sewage  efflu- 
ent or  waste  matters  in  such  quantities  that 
the  contamination  of  the  water  at  any 
water-works  intake  would  put  an  unreason- 
able burden  upon  the  purification  works,  or 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  the  con- 
ditions referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Streams  not  used  for  water  supply  may 
receive  sewage  wherever  and  in  such  quan- 
tities that  its  entrance  will  not  sensibly 
offend  decency  in  the  reasonable  public  use 
of  the  stream,  or  cause  interference  with 
navigation  or  with  valuable  fish  industries 
or  the  ice  industry.  Where  this  cannot  be 
done  the  sewage  or  wastes  should  receive 
such  treatment  before  discharge  as  to  bring 
the  effluent  within  this  rule,  due  regard 
being  given  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  pro- 
cesses required  and  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived. 

Large  lakes  from  which  water  is  used  for 
a  public  water  supply  without  filtration 
should  not  receive  any  fecal  matter,  sewage 
or  sewage  effluent  within  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  intake,  depending  upon 
local  conditions  as  to  currents,  and  suitable 
provision  should  be  made  for  disinfecting 
the  water  supply. 


Large  lakes  from  which  water  is  used  for 
public  water  supply  after  filtration  should 
not  receive  fecal  matter,  sewage,  sewage 
effluents  or  other  waste  matters  in  such 
amounts  or  at  such  places  that  the  water 
reaching  the  intake  would  be  contaminated 
to  the  extent  that  an  unreasonable  load 
would  be  placed  upon  the  filter,  or  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  produce  the  conditions 
referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Lakes  not  used  for  water  supply,  harbors 
and  tidal  estuaries  may  receive  sewage  if 
discharged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
quickly  and  thoroughly  diluted,  so  that  its 
entrance  will  not  sensibly  oflfend  decency  in 
the  reasonable  use  of  water,  or  interfere 
with  navigation.  Where  this  cannot  be 
done  sewage  should  receive  such  treatment 
before  discharge  as  to  bring  the  effluent 
within  this  rule,  due  regard  being  given  to 
the  relative  cost  of  the  processes  required 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

The  data  for  deciding  what  is  a  reason- 
able burden  to  place  upon  a  water  filtration 
plant  have  not  yet  been  secured.  It  is 
recognized  that  water  filtration  plants  are 
not  infallible  and  that  for  this  reason  the 
work  that  they  are  called  upon  to  do  must 
not  be  too  great.  Until  this  fundamental 
question  is  settled  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  formulate  reasonable  standards  of  purity 
for  streams  necessarily  used  both  for  sew- 
age disposal  and  for  water  supply.  Often 
greater  economy  can  be  secured  by  aban- 
doning water  supplies  from  polluted  streams 
than  by  attempting  to  reduce  the  pollution 
to  the  required  extent. 

While  recognizing  that  the  pollution  of 
many  rivers  and  waterways  is  inevitable 
and  that  absolute  prevention  of  pollution  is 
impossible,  it  is  deemed  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  some  control  over  the  discharge  of 
waste  matter  into  rivers  and  waterways  be 
maintained.  The  committee  heartily  en- 
dorses, therefore,  the  movement  that  is  be- 
ing made  to  keep  the  pollution  of  streams 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

The  committee  recommends  the  adoption 
by  the  association  of  these  fundamental 
propositions,  believing  that  they  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  more 
detailed  standards  later  and  will  be  helpful 
to  those  who  at  the  present  time  are  en- 
gaged in  formulating  policies  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  The  committee  also  requests 
that  it  be  allowed  to  continue  its  work  for 
another  year. 
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CLINTON   PAVING   BRICK  COMPANY  ::    Clinton.  Indiana 

are  manafactarers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale  paving  brick  of  unquestioned 
merit  and  also  licensees  of  DUNNS  Wire  Cut  Lug  Block  'which  is  the  acme 
of  perfection  for  street  pa'hing  material.     Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

CLINTON   PAVING   BRICK  COMPANY  ::   Clinton,  Indiana 


COPELAND-INGLIS  SHALE  BRICK  COMPANY 
Copelatid-Inglis  BlocK 

BIRMINGHAM  ALABAMA 


THE  DANVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY 

Danville  Repressed  &  Dunn's  Wire-Cut-Lug  Blocks 
DANVILLE.  ILL. 


DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 

"Medal"    Paving    Block 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
**McA\roy    'BLOCK." 


Metropolitan  Pavin^f  Brick  Co. 

"Best  Paving  Block  Made" 
CANTON  ....         OHIO 


MURPHYSBORO  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY 


Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
Egyptian  Paving  Block. 


Surpassed 
by    None. 


MURPHYSBORO,  ILLS. 

PKOMPT  DELIVERIES.  LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


The  ReynoldsvlUe  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PA. 
DUNN  WIRE-CUT-LUG  BLOCKS 


Fire  Clay 


Shale 
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Suburban   Drainage,    Intercommunication    and 

Water  Supply* 

Some  Fundamental  Principles  to  be  Considered  in  Connection   with 
a  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Suburbs  of  a  Large  City 

By  George  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Civil  and  Landscape  Engineer 


THE  problem  before  us  is  to  obtain  the 
best  plan  for  the  future  development 
of  the  environs  of  Philadelphia,  in 
order  that  the  expenditures  made  for  im- 
provements from  time  to  time  will  not  only 
produce  results  satisfactory  to  the  local 
community  wherein  they  take  place,  but 
also  that  such  developments,  additions  and 
new  undertakings  will  be  a  unit  of  a  thor- 
oughly considered  general  scheme  which 
eventually  may  be  realized  for  the  health 
and  happiness  as  well  as  the  improvement 
in  business  and  better  living  of  the  people 
of  this  section. 

It  is  a  popular  fancy  that  work  of  this 
nature  means  large  expenditures  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  yearly  budget  and  con- 
sequently increases  in  taxes.  This  is  not 
necessarily  true.  Whether  a  general  plan  is 
adopted  for  future  development  or  whether 
each  village  proceeds  independently  as  here- 
tofore, it  is  necessary  to  spend.  Is  it  not 
better  to  spend  intelligently  and  harmoni- 
ously and  with  a  view  to  the  future? 

Drainage 

The  drainage  must  be  divided  into,  first, 
the  storm  water  or  general  run-off  from 
rains  and  the  natural  flow  of  the  streams; 
second,  the  sewerage  system  to  convey  the 
sewage  from  the  habitations,  stores,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  to  sewage  disposal,  where  it 
may  be  purified  before  escaping  into  any 
body  of  water. 

The  storm  water  being  unpolluted  can  be 
discharged  into  the  nearest  stream;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  catch  such  storm 
water  in  basins  at  the  sides  of  the  streets, 
etc.,  and  convey  it  in  pipes  to  the  nearest 
stream,  as  otherwise  such  water,  if  uncon- 
fined,  may  cause  serious  damage  by  wash- 

•  From  a  paper  read  at  the  Suburban  Cooperative 
Planning  Conference  in  Philadelphia,  November  20, 
1912. 


ing;  and  the  stream  beds  must  be  cleaned 
out  and  given  even  grades.  The  stream 
banks  should  be  protected  by  walls  or  pav- 
ing, so  that  the  storm  water  may  escape 
without  causing  floods,  washing  and  other 
damage.  It  may  be  desirable  to  have  still 
water  in  certain  valleys.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  construction  of  dams  to 
hold  the  water  back,  forming  lakes  which 
will  serve  to  break  the  rush  of  the  storm 
water  and  permit  it  to  flow  more  evenly. 
Also,  such  bodies  of  water  will  be  attractive 
in  the  landscape,  affording  boating,  bathing 
and  skating,  and  be  generally  refreshing 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  it  is  most  essential  to  keep  these 
storm  water  drainage  systems  entirely 
separate  from  the  sewage  or  house  drain- 
age. In  fact,  this  is  known  as  the  separate 
system. 

House  Sewage 

Each  separate  sewerage  system  (there 
must  be  one  for  each  drainage  area)  must 
have  its  outlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
which  it  drains — and  here  should  l?e  located 
the  disposal  plant  to  purify  the  sewage  be- 
fore it  passes  into  the  stream  or  body  of 
water  which  may  be  the  natural  outlet  to 
the  ocean.  Should  there  not  be.  a  suitable 
place  for  such  a  disposal  plant  at  this  point, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pump  ihse  Sewage  into 
the  nearest  location  where  suc^  a  plant  may 
be  constructed  to  advantage,  or  to  pump 
the  sewage  into  the  next  drainage  area  and 
have  it  follow  down  in  the  sewers  of  such 
area  to  the  outlet.  Eventually  this  sewage 
must  be  purified,  and  therefore  the  final 
outlet  is  the  first  thing  to  be  determined, 
and  from  such  point  cohstruct  the  sewers 
which,  if  shown  on  paper,  will  appear  like 
the  frame  work  of  a  tree — the  trunk  repre- 
senting the  main  sewer  in  the  valley,  and 
the  limbs,  twigs  and  stems  the  branches, 
laterals  and  house  drains  on  the  hills. 
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SAFETY  IS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  TflE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

Tl»e  cerlificalion  of  bonds  by  a  trust  company 
or  individual  is  worse  than  valueless  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  safeguards  against  over-issue 
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are  prepared  under  the  most  rigid  protective 
system  ever  devised  and  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  accident  or  fraud.  That  is  why  our 
certified  bonds  are  worth  more. 

Park  Terrell,  Manager, 
Municipal  Department 
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System  of  Street   Circulation 

The  main  arteries  of  travel,  on  account 
of  the  grades,  should  naturally  follow  the 
valleys.  From  these  main  trunk  lines,  the 
connecting  links  between  the  villages  and 
cities  will  branch  off  and  "follow  on  the 
easiest  route  between  the  points  which  they 
connect.  The  system  of  storm  water 
drains  will  also  drain  these  thoroughfares, 
as  well  as  provide  the  attractions  of 
streams,  lakes,  waterfalls,  etc.  These  ar- 
teries of  travel  should  be  planned  with  a 
constant  thought  of  what,  they  shall  carry, 
what  territory  they  will  serve,  the  probable 
character  of  the  traffic  and  what  will  be  the 
population  of  the  area  served.  These  ar- 
teries will  naturally  become  the  business 
streets,  as  they  will  carry  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people,  and  therefore  sufficient  width 
should  be  provided  for  shops,  material 
yards,  markets  and  general  distributing 
warehouses.  At  certain  intervals,  usually 
the  centers  of  the  village,  market  places 
should  be  planned  from  which  supplemen- 
tary arteries  and  streets  would  radiate — 
and  thus  will  be  formed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  plan  similar  in  outline  to  a  spider's 
web. 

Water  Supplyp 

The  present  water  supplies  already  show 
signs  of  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  population,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  very  near  future  additional 
water  must  be  found.  What  could  be  better 
than  having  a  combined  arrangement  made 
to  bring  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  every 
door,  while  there  is  still  time  to  control  a 
watershed — or  a  water-bearing  gravel  from 
which  an  adequate  supply  may  be  drawn 
from  wells — or  areas  for  filters  near  some 
large  river?  If  there  was  one  large  source 
developed  and  water  conveyed  to  these 
towns,  the  present  distributing  systems 
could  be  used.  By  bringing  the  water  into 
the  community  in  a  wholesale  way,  the  high- 
price  small  pumps  now  in  use  can  at  least 
be  somewhat  relieved  from  performing 
further  duty.  At  the  same  time  the  water 
purveyors  would  make  more  money  with 
less  risk  than  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
public  obtain  such  a  supply  as  will  relieve 
the  present  needs  and  permit  of  fijture  in- 
crease in  the  population ;  for  nothing  limits 
the  growth  of  a  community  so  much  as  lack 
of  water.     Recently  some  one  figured  out 


that  the  ultimate  population  of  the  United 
States  would  be  controlled  and  limited  by 
the  water  supply.  If  such  be  the  case,  then 
a  water  supply  sufficient  for  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  any  community  is  its 
most  important  asset,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  securing  what  is  so  necessary. 

The  areas  of  ground  taken  for  the  water 
supply  should  be  used  as  park  reservations. 
The  surroundings  of  the  lakes  or  reservoirs 
may  properly  be  planted  with  evergreen 
trees,  which  will  form  a  protection  from 
deciduous  leaves,  which  cause  pollution; 
and  if  this  reservation  be  given  a  wild  and 
natural  appearance,  a  beautiful  setting  for 
the  reservoirs  will  be  had.  By  joining  these 
various  reservations  by  parkways  you  will 
soon  realize  a  park  system,  occupying  land 
which  might  not  be  suitable  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  which  by  such  broad  treat- 
ment will  make  all  adjacent  lands  more 
valuable. 

Should  the  valleys  and  undesirable  land 
be  thus  used  for  parks,  there  may  be  formed 
natural  divisions  between  manufacturing 
or  commercial  and  the  residential  quarters, 
as  well  as  making  natural  divisions  between 
dift'erent  communities. 

Factory  Locations 

The  factories  must  be  so  placed  as  to 
meet  the  various  conditions  upon  which 
business  success  depends,  such  as  competi- 
tive tranportation  and  a  water  frontage,  if 
possible;  also  suitable  surroundings  where 
workmen  can  live,  or  such  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation  that  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  employes  to  go  from  distant  points  to 
the  works  without  undue  loss  of  time.  If 
possible,  the  areas  between  the  houses  and 
the  factories,  as  I  have  said,  should  be  pub- 
lic parks.  The  workshop  should  be  cut  off 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  recreation  of 
the  home.  These  park  areas  may  be  land 
undesirable  for  building,  thus  utilizing  pro- 
perty which  has  little  value  commercially, 
but  which  may  be  suitable  for  parks.  Va- 
cant land  that  is  not  kept  up  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  trying  things  which  the 
town  planner  encounters.  To  have  such 
land  developed  along  the  right  lines,  and 
to  induce  the  owner  to  keep  the  property 
up,  means  much  to  the  community,  and  is 
also  liable  to  be  quite  an  advantage  to  the 
owner  in  having  his  property  look  well  and 
be  so  considered  by  the  public. 
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Some  Factors  Which  Determine  Water  Rates' 


By  Philip  Burgess 

Consulting  Engineer,  Columbus,  O. 


IN  making  an  adjustment  of  the  proper 
rates  to  be  charged  for  water,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  consider  the  three 
branches  of  service  rendered,  namely,  do- 
mestic consumption,  fire  protection  and  in- 
dustrial use.  The  total  annual  revenues  re- 
ceived must  always  at  least  equal  the  sum 
of  (i)  interest  on  investment,  (2)  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs,  and  (3)  annual 
fund  required  for  replacement,  commonly 
called  depreciation. 

In  considering  the  three  factors  noted 
above,  every  engineer  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  frequently  to  obtain  from  officials  even 
a  reasonable  approximation  of  the  cost  of 
the  first  and  third  items.  The  books  do  not 
show  a  statement  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  works,  nor  is  any  attempt  generally 
made  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  of 
the  capital  invested  as  may  be  required  by 
replacements  or  even  of  extensions.  Con- 
sequently, in  making  an  adjustment  of 
rates,  the  first  step  necessary  for  the  expert 
is  to  determine  the  value  of  the  works  gen- 
erally assumed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  re- 
quired to  replace  the  works  as  they  exist, 
with  other  proper  allowances.  In  regard  to 
the  operating  and  maintenance  costs,  the 
former,  of  course,  are  comparatively  easy 
to  determine  with  accuracy.  Maintenance, 
however,  frequently  is  neglected  or  is 
charged  to  depreciation  or  replacement. 

Water  works  and  municipal  officials  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  towards  the  secur- 
ing of  equitable  rates  by  seeing  that  the 
books  are  properly  kept.  It  is  also  believed 
that  the  financial  condition  of  the  works 
may  well  be  made  public,  so  that  the  con- 
sumers may  know  whether  or  not  the  water 
rates  are  reasonable  and  fair.  In  determin- 
ing these  rates  it  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  total  revenue  is  to  be  made  up  of 
that  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses  and 
for  fire  hydrants.  The  total  amount  re- 
ceived annually  may  be  determined  from 
the  factors  mentioned  above,  but  the  proper 
charge  for  individual  service  must  always 
be  determined  by  a  very  thorough  study  of 


*  From  a  paper  read  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Central  States  Water  Works  Meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich. 


local  conditions  by  an  expert.  In  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  charges  for  fire  hydrants 
and  for  other  services  directly  of  benefit  to 
the  community  at  large,  it  is  now  coming  to 
be  understood  that  the  value  of  all  such 
general  services  should  be  properly  deter- 
mined and  charged  for  in  all  plants,  whether 
municipally  or  privately  owned.  In  the  case 
of  a  municipal  plant,  the  charges  for  fire  or 
hydrant  and  oth^r  public  services  should  be 
met  by  a  general  tax  levy  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  services  rendered, 
and  the  fund  so  received  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  water  department.  The  pres- 
ent more  or  less  general  policy  of  basing  the 
charge  for  public  service  on  so  much  per 
hydrant  frequently  results  in  poor  service 
as  well  as  poor  compensation  for  the  gen- 
eral public  services  rendered,  and  may  place 
an  unwarranted  expense  on  the  domestic 
consumers.  Many  features  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  adjustment  of  rates  for  do- 
mestic service,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  various  means  by  which  the  matter  is 
approached  in  different  communities,  espe- 
cially as  regards  flat  rates.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  water  and  municipal  offi- 
cials may  save  much  trouble  for  themselves 
and,  perhaps,  for  the  consumers,  by  advo- 
cating and  working  for  the  installation  of 
meters,  which,  of  course,  afford  the  only 
equitable  basis  for  selling  water. 

It  is  thought  desirable  to  correct  a  falla- 
cious estimate  of  the  cost  of  furnishing 
filtered  water,  as  it  is  frequently  stated  that 
filtration  of  a  public  water  supply  necessi- 
tates rates  at  least  25  per  cent  greater  than 
would  be  required  without  filtration.  The 
average  cost  of  installation  and  operation 
of  works  with  and  without  purification  for 
a  city  of  30,000  population  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

REPRESENTATIVE  WATER  WORKS  DATA  FOR 
CITY   OF  30.000  POPULATION 

Without  With 

Purification       Purification 

Total  cost  of  investment $600,000  $675,000 

Interest  at  5   per  cent. 80,000  83.750 

Replacement  at  2  per  cent..       12,000  13,500 

Probable    cost    of    operation 

and  maintenance   85,000  41,000 

Total    annual    revenue 

required    $77,000  $88,000 
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IF  you  use  dump  wagons  or 
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Steel  Curb,  Curb  and  Gutter,  Crosswalk,  Sidewalk  and  Drive= 
way  Forms  for  Concrete  Street  Work.    Write  for  Booklets. 

HOTCHKISS     I^OCK     IViETAL    FORIVi     CO. 

DEPT.    M.  BINGHAIVITOIM,     IM.    V. 


TAR   KETTLES   For   Street    and    Road    Work 

The  TIDE  WATER  Kettles  are  made  to  stand  hard  usage  and  meet  all  requirements.     They  are 
made  in  the  various  styles  of  from  50  to  500  gallons  capacity.     Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Manufacturers  of  Pavers'  and  Road  Builders'  Specialties 
TIDE  WATER  IRON  WORKS,   Hoboken,  IM.  «J. 
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These  figures  show  that  the  total  annual 
revenue  must  be  approximately  15  per  cent 
greater  with  filtered  water  than  without.^  'Ic  \ 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the.ttplzraW-' 
ing  costs  are  less  than  one-haljE  (-jtt, tbtal 
annual  cost,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a 
plant  may   supply   water   at  •ic«%»'cost   pgr 
million  gallons  up  to  its  fujl  Capacity  >thcin/ - 
is  possible  at  less  than  full  capacity.     Con-  ' 
sequently,  a  water  works  should  aim  to  get 
all  the  business  possible,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  filter  plant  will  always  bring  in  more 
revenue  than  it  will  cost;  in  fact,  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  filter  plant  frequently  is 
the  only  salvation  for  the  water  works,  be- 
cause you  cannot  make   people   buy   poor 
water  at  any  price. 

Officials  in  charge  of  water  works  plants 
must  see  that  the  supply  maintained  is  al- 
ways sufficient  and  of  good  quality,  this  be- 
cause   good    service    is    the    best    possible 


preventive  of  rate  agitation,  and  is  the  best 
means  at  hand  to  secure  business  and 
to  :put  .tbe.^water  works  in  good  financial 

'  standing//-  '     , 

The  officials  irt.  charge  should  see,  also, 
that  the  water  wc/fKs^  accounting  is  properly 
accomplished;  th^Vfhe  cost  of  the  works  is 

-;  correctly  ctedited^Milth  replacements  and 
extensions;  that  alF  overhead  charges  are 
properly  met,  and  that  all  services  rendered 
are  paid  for  whether  private  or  public.  In 
general,  their  position  should  be  that  of  the 
investor  who  wishes  to  get  a  fair  and  only  a 
fair  return  for  his  investment  and  for  the 
various  services  rendered  by  the  plant. 
Finally,  if  rate  agitation  does  arise,  as  it 
always  will  eventually  in  the  case  of  poor 
service,  the  matter  should  by  all  means  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  with  experience 
in  such  matters  and  with  an  unprejudiced 
viewpoint. 


Uniform  Municipal  Bond   Legislation 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers' Association  held  in  New  York  on  No- 
vember 22,  Robert  R.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Caldwell,  Masslich  &  Reed,  pre- 
sented a  timely  paper  urging  a  movement  to 
secure  the  enactment,  in  all  of  the  states 
if  possible,  of  laws  governing  the  issue  of 
municipal  bonds,  which  shall  be  substan- 
tially uniform  in  tenor. 

Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Reed's  recommenda- 
tions are  as  follows: 

To  adopt  the  optional  referendum  by  peti- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  mandatory  elections,  so 
that  where  there  is  no  opposition  to  a  bond 
issue,  "the  formality,  delay  and  legal  pitfalls 
of  the  election  will  be  saved." 

Some  provision  for  a  conclusive  determina- 
tion of  compliance  with  statutory  require- 
ments. Generally  speaking,  a  final  adjudica- 
tion is  impracticable  with  regard  to  constitu- 
tional requirements,  though  judicial  validation 
with  this  result  has  been  upheld  in  Georgia. 
In  Florida  the  Supreme  Court  recently  de- 
clined to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  a  statute  in 
all  essential  particulars  identical  with  the 
Georgia  Act.  It  would  be  better  if  provision 
could  be  made  for  facilitating  a  bona  fide  test 
suit  on  the  bonds,  if  for  any  reason  necessary, 
prior  to  their  delivery. 

Removing  any  effect  of  invalidity  from  a 
violation  of  a  statutory  requirement  of  public 
sale,  or  of  a  prohibition  against  a  sale  under 
par  by  imposing  an  exclusive  penalty  on  the 
officials. 


Permitting  public  sale  to  the  person  offering 
to  take  the  bonds  at  the  lowest  rate  of  inter- 
est, but  possibly  excluding  decimal  rates. 

Requiring  signing  of  bonds  by  officers  in 
office  at  time  of  signing,  and  permitting  deliv- 
ery five  or  ten  days  after  execution,  even 
though  such  officers  go  out  of  office. 

Permitting  payment  in  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago. 

Registration  of  coupon  bonds. 

Providing  for  serial  maturities  with  a  spe- 
cific tax  for  each  year. 

Obtaining  reasonable  debt  limitations,  uni- 
form so  far  as  possible,  with  separate  limits 
for  debt  payable  out  of  special  revenue,  as- 
sessments, or  by  improvements  districts,  and 
proper  limitation  on  superimposing  of  debt 
of  different  municipalities  over  the  same 
territory. 

The  exception  of  taxes  for  payment  of  bonds 
from  all  general  or  special  taxing  limits, 
where  proper  limitations  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  creation  of  the  debt. 

The  pledging  of  the  general  credit  for  all 
special  improvement  or  tax  district  bonds,  so 
as  to  effect  a  saving  in  interest  to  the  tax- 
payers, requiring  the  municipality  and  not  the 
hand  holder  to  see  that  the  special  taxes  are 
collected. 

With  a  view  to  effecting  improvement  and 
uniformity  in  accordance  with  these  sugges- 
tions, the  proposal  of  statutes  in  different 
states  covering  all  or  part  of  such  suggestions, 
such  statutes  where  necessary  to  be  permissive 
in  form,  not  repealing  existing  statutes,  but 
displacing  them  in  practice  only  as  the  new  law 
is  made  more  convenient  and  efficient. 
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■■'riVNU.    VERTICAL  SPH^YER. 


VEHICLES 

OF  EVERY  KIND,  FROM  THE  FARM 
WAGONS  OF  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED 
AMD  FIFTY  KINDS  FOR  EVERY  PART 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE 
HEAVY  GEARS  AND  LOGGING 
TRUCKS,  DOWN  THROUGH  THE 
WHOLE  LINE  OF  AIR  FLUSHING 
MACHINES,  SPRINKLING  WAGONS 
OF  EVERY  SIZE  AND  KIND,  STEEL 
DUMPING  CARTS  OF  ALL  CAPAC- 
ITIES FOR  MUNICIPALITIES,  FAC- 
TORIES, STREET  CLEANING,  GARB- 
AGE AND  PARKS,  FOR  HOSPITALS 
AND  SANITARY  USES,  ARE  THE 
FINEST  AND  BEST  BUILDED  OF  ANY 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  HIGH 
CLASS  COMMERCIAL  MOTOR 
TRUCKS  THAT  WE  ARE  NOW  BUILD- 
ING  WILL  BE  OF  THE  SAME  SPLEN- 
DID MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND 
FINISH,  WHICH  HAS  WON  FOR  OUR 
PRODUCTS  A  REPUTATION  FROM 
MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA,  NOT  EQUAL- 
ED BY  ANY  MANUFACTURED  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY. 


THE  TIFFIN  WAGON  CO.  ""'"• 


,     OHIO. 
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Library  Buildings  in  Seattle 


One  of  the  three  new  buildings  of  the 
Seattle  library  system  is  herewith  shown 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Seattle  Muni- 
cipal News,  and  our  cover  picture  repro- 
duces, a  view  of  the  fine  Central  Library 
building  in  that  city. 

The  building  of  the  University  Branch  is 
constructed  entirely  of  hollow  terra  cotta 
blocks  with  cement  stucco  finish  covered 
with  cream-colored  cement  paint,  the  roof 
being  of  -green  mission  tile.  The  building 
is  fireproof,  and  the  use  of  the  hollow  terra 
cotta  blocks  makes  possible  a  larger  build- 
ing than  would  ordinarily  be  obtained  for 
the  amount  of  money  spent.  The  interior 
plaster  is  applied  directly  to  the  blocks. 
The  floors  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  cov- 
ered with  brown  battleship  linoleum. 

A  reading  room  for  adults  and  one  for 
children  are  at  the  front  of  the  building, 
separated  from  the  entrance  lobby  by  clear 
glass  partitions.  The  open-shelf  room  for 
the  circulating  collection  is  back  of  the  en- 
trance in  the  center  of  the  building,  with 
wide  openings  into  the  reading  rooms.     In 


the  corner  between  the  adults'  reading 
room  and  the  open-shelf  room  is  the  li- 
brarian's office,  and  in  the  opposite  corner 
is  the  staff  rest  room,  with  wardrobe,  gas 
range,  pantry,  lunch  table,  couch,  chairs, 
and  toilet-room  connection.  The  wall  be- 
tween this  room  and  the  children's  rest 
room  is  so  built  that  a  doorway  can  be  cut 
at  any  time  when  it  is  desired  to  turn  the 
rest  room  into  a  children's  reference  room. 
The  wood  finish  of  the  rooms  is  a  light  oak 
brown  with  a  suggestion  of  green  in  the 
stain,  and  the  plaster  walls  are  tinted  a  soft 
neutral  buff. 

Besides  the  engine  room,  unpacking  room 
and  story-hour  room,  there  is  also  in  the 
basement  an  auditorium  for  meetings  of 
study  and  improvement  clubs,  seating  about 
200  people. 

The  indirect  lights  in  this  building  have 
given  excellent  satisfaction  and  at  a  very 
slight  increase  in  cost  of  current.  The  day- 
light lighting  is  good;  the  end  windows  in 
the  two  front  rooms  are  low,  and  all  the 
other  windows. are  high. 


UNIVERSITY    BRANCH,    SEATTLE    PUBLIC    LlliRARY 
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THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN 


NO  SMOKE 
NO  SPARKS 
NO  BOILER 
TROUBLES 


MOTOR  ROAD  ROLLERS 

Sizes    7-8-10-12-15    tons    using 
gasoline,     kerosene     or     distillate. 


AUSTIN  STREET  SWEEPER 


MUNICIPAL  DUMP  WAGONS 
Steel  lined,  steel  axles,  no  hinges. 

For  Municipalilies 

Park  Boards 

Improvement  Associations 

Private  Estates 

Road  Contractors 


CHICAGO  THE  AUSTIN- WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.  ^ewyork 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dallas,  Texas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Chicago  Vice  Problem 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

Referring  to  your  able  editorial  entitled 
"Shall  Chicago  Legalize  Hell?"  as  pub- 
lished in  the  November  issue,  I  should  like 
to  add,  with  your  consent,  a  few  words. 
Chicago  is  now  seriously  considering  the 
problem  of  suppressing  the  trade  in  vice. 
The  average  man  here,  as  elsewhere,  has 
shared  the  view  that  to  segregate  the  trade 
in  vice  is  to  eliminate  its  evils  and  contract 
its  territory,  forgetting  that  the  very  ob- 
ject of  segregation  is  for  trade  purposes. 

It  is  well  expressed  by  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  formerly  health  com- 
missioner of  Chicago,  which  he  made  in  the 
City  Council  Chamber  here  on  November 
6th,  when  he  said : 

"I  frankly  confess  that  when  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Vice  Commission  I  shared  the 
rather  loose  view  of  the  medical  profession 
that  to  segregate  vice  would  be  a  measure 
looking  toward  the  control  of  the  problem  of 
venereal  disease.  I  had  absorbed  this  point 
of  view  without  any  particular  study,  and  it 
did  not  represent  the  accurate  opinions  or  the 
close  investigations  of  myself  or  anybody  else. 
What  I  observed  as  a  member  of  the  Vice 
Commission  sent  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
segregation  was  not  a  remedy  looking  toward 
the  ultimate  cure  of  the  vice  evil  from  any 
standpoint." 

I  would  like  to  say  that  a  great  uprising 
has  occurred  in  this  city  against  the  entire 
policy  of  police  regulation  and  quasi-sanc- 
tion  of  the  vice  traffic  in  any  form.  Two 
whole  days  and  two  half  days  have  been 
occupied  in  discussing  the  matter  before  a 
special  committee  of  the  Council  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  to  report  on  the  situation. 
Hundreds  of  people  gathered  in  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  on  each  occasion  and  the 
interest  was  manifestly  on  the  side  of  sup- 
pression rather  than  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  system.  Speeches  were  made  by  our 
most  eminent  citizens,  such  as  Graham 
Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  Rabbi  Hirsch, 
Father  O'Callahan,  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Clif- 
ford G.  Roe,  Attorney-General  Cosson  of 
Des  Moines  and  many  others. 

Editorials  have  appeared  in  the  leading 
papers  of  the  city  again  and  again,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  stated  that  the  interest  almost 
overshadowed  the  political  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  recent  election. 

This  week  a  Federation  has  been  ef- 
fected of  nearly  forty  societies,  clubs,  etc., 
interested  in  social  welfare,  which  are 
united  against  this  business. 


In  the  meantime  the  Red  Light  districts 
are  partially,  and  one  of  them  entirely 
closed.  The  Mayor  and  the  police  authori- 
ties have  not  yet  avowed  any  distinct  policy 
in  the  matter,  but  they  are  evidently  im- 
pressed by  the  high  moral  purpose  which  is 
in  the  public  mind  here,  and  the  general 
feeling  is  that  ere  long  the  open  house  of 
ill-fame,  with  police  protection,  will  be 
doomed. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  it 
will  be  easy  sailing.  We  are  aware  the 
fight  is  on  and  that  we  shall  have  to  be  as 
vigorous  in  pursuing  the  evil  wherever  it 
exists  in  the  city  as  at  any  previous  time. 
It  may  even  be  that  we  shall  have  to  be 
more  vigilant  for  a  time  in  following  up  the 
criminals  who  seek  to  find  new  places  as 
they  are  driven  out  of  the  old  ones. 

The  American  Vigilance  Association  has 
been  especially  diligent  in  this  same  matter. 
It  has  led  the  forces  and  made  itself 
responsible  for  much  of  the  work,  and  its 
Committee  of  Fifteen  is  prosecuting  cases 
with  great  vigor. 

Clifford  G.  Roe. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  23,  1912. 

From  a  Mother's  Point  of  View 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City  : 

As  the  mother  of  sons  and  daughters,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  clarion  note  for 
civic  righteousness  sounded  in  your  edi- 
torial entitled,  "Shall  Chicago  Legalize 
Hell?"  In  writing  such  an  editorial  you 
stand  by  the  claim  that  you  make  for  your 
magazine  —  that  it  is  for  "Civic  Better- 
ment." In  boldly  laying  bare  the  worst 
ulcer  that  is  eating  the  vitals  of  civiliza- 
tion— the  connivance  of  certain  classes  of 
city  officials  with  vice — ^you  are  rendering 
a  service  to  our  whole  country.  Such  aid 
from  magazines  and  newspapers  makes 
glad  the  heart  of  the  praying  mothers  of 
our  land,  who  know  that  it  is  only  as  the 
equal  standard  is  demanded  —  the  man 
recognized  and  called  vicious  equally  with 
the  woman,  and  the  searchlight  of  justice 
turned  upon  this  world  problem — can  we 
begin  to  grapple  with  the  octopus  that 
drags  down  the  souls  and  bodies  of  both 
our  sons  and  daughters.  Thanking  you  in 
the  name  alike  of  pure  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood, I  am 

One  of  the  Mothers. 
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*The  Somers  Unit  System 
of  Realty  Valuation 

is  the  only  system  by  which  it  is  possible  for  taxing  officials  to  appraise  land  and  buildings 
equitably.  Assessors  are  actually  equalizing  assessments  by  its  use.  Here  is  a  summary 
of  some  of  the  results  of  the  installation  of  the  Somers  System  in  an  assessment  just 
completed  in  Beaumont,  Texas: 


Assessment  1911  (supposed  60  per  cent  basis) $15,731,433 

Assessment  1912  (actual  50  per  cent  basis) 17,370,595 

Increase  in  tax  valuation $1,539,162 

Number  of  assessments  lowered 942 

Amount  added  to  assessments  of  63  taxpayers,  previously  escaping 

their  share  in  taxation $1,154,351 

Number  of  taxpayers  owning  property  heretofore  unassessed 286 

Values  added  to  assessments  of  buildings  heretofore  unassessed. .  . .  $125,120 

Values  added  to  assessment  of  land  heretofore  unassessed $80,750 

Amount  of  back  taxes  collected  on  heretofore  unassessed  property 

in  excess  of $4,000 

Assessment  made  for  the  first  time  of  Public  Service  corporations  for 

l»^    the  use  of  the  streets,  by  application  of  Somers  System $122,040 

Amount  added  to  Railroad  assessments  for  use  of  streets $475,543 


Houston  enjoyed  the  results  of  a  Somers  System  assessment  previously  to  Beaumont. 
Galveston  and  Waco  have  just  completed  arrangements  for  the  Somers  System. 

The  Somers  System  can  be  appHed  so  as  to  equalize  tax  assessments  of  real  property 
for  an  entire  State,  as  well  as  a  city  or  rural  township. 

Commercial  and  Civic  Organizations  and  City  Coun- 
cils may  secure,  without  cost,  addresses  showing  how 
scientific  assessments  are  possible  under  the  Somers  System. 

Manufacturers'  Appraisal    Company 

WALTER  W.  POLLOCK,  President  and  General  Manager 

E.  W.  DOTY,  Manager  Somers  System  Department 
CLEVELAND    (Executive   Offices):      Commercial   Bank   Building 
PHILADEPHIA:  CHICAGO: 

1072  Drexel  Building  Monadnock  Block 

ST.  LOUIS:  ,^£^  YORK: 

Merchants-Laclede  Building  305  Singer  Building 

INDIANAPOLIS  :     Commercial  Club  Building  | 
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CIVIC  WORK  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


Civic  Work  for  AH  Seasons 

By  Mrs.  B.  R.  Johnston 

Chairman  Civics  Committee,  Iowa  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


IT  has  been  said  that  woman  is  a  natural 
scavenger.  It  is  not  that  she  revels  in 
unclean  things.  On  the  contrary,  she 
believes  cleanliness  is  the  twin  sister  of 
health.  Any  uncleanliness,  whether  of 
mind,  heart  or  body,  touches  a  deep  instinct 
in  her  mother-nature,  urging  her  on  to  its 
removal.  From  time  immemorial  she  has 
stood  as  the  guardian  of  the  home,  protect- 
ing it  from  those  diseases  born  of  moral  and 
physical  corruption.  Of  late  years  this  in- 
terest has  extended  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Spring 

There  is  work  for  every  season  of  the 
year.  During  March,  April  and  May,  do 
your  civic  house  cleaning.  After  being  shut 
in  during  the  cold  winter,  spring  calls  you 
for  a  ramble.  The  woods  lure  you  with  the 
song  of  birds,  the  bursting  of  the  winter 
buds  into  leaf  and  blossom  or  with  the 
dainty  wild  flowers  peeping  from  their  bed 
of  leaves.  What  a  delightful  day  you  spend 
in  the  woods ! 

Tired  with  the  unaccustomed  exertion  and 
with  the  fresh  ozone  burning  in  your  veins 
you  seek  a  short  road  home.  Down  a  back 
alley  you  carefully  pick  your  way  through 
broken  glass  and  crockery,  through  the 
winter's  accumulation  of  old  straw  and 
papers,  past  the  stable  refuse  and  the  foul- 
smelling  garbage  cans  with  lids  gone 
astray.  Large  flies  are  buzzing  about,  gath- 
ering filth  and  disease  for  future  distribu- 
tion. Flea-infested  rats  run  here  and  there. 
Your  heart  sickens  with  disgust  and  dread 
of  what  this  may  bring  to  your  family. 

Woman  is  practical.  Her  first  question 
is,  "What  am  I  going  to  do  about  this?"  My 
friend,  you  are  going  to  have  a  municipal 
house-cleaning  day  in  your  town.  You  are 
going  to  arrange  with  other  mother-house- 
keepers to  have  all  refuse  ready  for  collec- 


tion on  some  set  day.  Then,  if  there  is  not 
already  provision  by  your  city  council  for 
a  system  of  garbage  and  refuse  collection 
and  disposal,  you  are  going  to  hire  men  and 
■cart3  to  do  this  work.  Place  refuse  recep- 
tacles at  convenient  points  throughout  your 
town. 

Form  a  junior  civic  league  of  the  school 
children.  Let  them  scout  their  own  districts 
for  loose  papers,  banana  peels,  etc.  Nothing 
will  escape  their  young,  vigilant  eyes.  Dis- 
tribute buttons  (5  cents  each)  to  members 
of  this  league.  Use  the  proceeds  to  help 
pay  the  expenses  of  garbage  removal  for 
those  unable  to  pay  for  this.  Junior  leagues 
will  also  clean  up  vacant  lots  in  their  vicin- 
ity, turning  them  later  into  playgrounds  and 
gardens.  Pay  a  bounty  for  tin  cans  and 
dandelions.  Organize  a  "Swat  the  Fly" 
campaign.  Your  motion  picture  shows  will 
present  films  dealing  with  the  fly  problem. 
Slides  for  stereopticon  lectures  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
showing  the  evils  arising  from  the  fly  pest. 

Other  literature  helpful  in  such  a  cam- 
paign may  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Civic  Association,  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Summer 

You  have  now  cleaned  your  city,  lessen- 
ing the  danger  of  an  over-filled  hospital  or 
cemetery.  You  have  prepared  many  waste 
places  for  a  normal,  and,  therefore,  a 
healthy  and  happy,  activity  for  your  chil- 
dren. In  June,  July  and  August  you  will 
follow  up  this  work  by  promoting  chil- 
dren's gardens  and  by  furnishing  and  su- 
pervising playgrounds;  by  opening  up 
swimming  pools;  beautifying  your  parks 
and  cemeteries;  planning  for  a  safe  and 
sane  Fourth  of  July,  and  by  holding  a  Har- 
vest Festival. 
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Have  you,  Y  O  URSELF,  evei 
studied  out  this  question  o] 
Voting  Machines  — or  an 
you  letting  someone  elsi 
think  for  you  in  the  matter  \ 

Everyone  will  admit  that  the  perfect  voting  machine  would  be  a 
wonderful  advance  over  the  paper  ballot.  But  everyone  does  not  know 
that  the  ideal  machine  has  now  been  perfected. 

If  you  are  open  to  conviction,  if  you  believe  that  credit  should  be 
given  when  credit  is  due,  let  us  at  least  have  your  name  so  we  can  place 
the  evidence  before  you  and  show  you  what  the  Triumph  Voting 
Macliine  has  done  and  is  doing. 

The  use  of  the  Triumph  Machine  means 
Honest,  Accurate  Voting 

Just  read  this  letter 


CITY  OF  SOUTH  NORWALK 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  November  12,  1912. 
Triumph  Voting  Machine  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  recommend  your 
voting  machines,  aa  they  have  proven  exceedingly  satisfactory  and 
have  shown  excellent  service  at  the  annual  city  election  held  here 
October  7,  1912. 

Your  machines  were  given  a  fair  trial  and  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  considerable  expense  heretofore  attached  to  the  city  elec- 
tion expenses;  and,  where  it  took,  a  year  ago  at  the  annual  city 
election,  seventeen  hours  to  arrive  at  the  results  of  the  election,  at 
the  last  election,  with  the  use  of  your  machines,  it  required  only  ten 
minutM  to  secure  the  total  number  of  votes  cast,  which  was  indeed 
gratifying  to  the  people  in  general. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  favor  of  the  success  attained  by  reason 
of  the  use  of  your  voting  machines,  and  can  positively  say  that 
they  have  received   the  unanimous  endorsement  of  our  people. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     John  J.  Cuneo,  City  Clerk. 


as  an  indication  of  the  satisfaction 

our  machine  is  giving,  and  then  mail 

us   your  address  and  we  will    send 

you  full  particulars 

TriumphVoting  Machine  Co. 
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Autumn 

In  September,  October  and  November, 
you  may  devote  yourself  to  the  caring  for 
trees  and  shrubs,  slipping  plants  for  next 
year's  use,  planting  new  vines,  shrubs  and 
trees.  You  may  plan  a  Hallowe'en  Festi- 
val for  the  children.  Prepare  the  outside 
swimming  pool  for  a  skating  rink.  Build  a 
toboggan  slide.  Open  up  social  centers  in 
your  schools. 

JVinter 
When  the  winter  season  is  on — :Decem- 
ber,  January  and  February — it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  regulate  your  dance  halls,  motion 
picture  and  vaudeville  shows.  Establish 
rest  rooms  or  comfort  stations.  In  your 
club  life  organize  civic  leagues  for  the 
study  of  these  and  kindred  topics.  Form  a 
civics  current  events  class.  Let  each  mem- 
ber take  up  a  separate  branch  of  work,  and 
stick  to  it  until  she  has  mastered  every 
phase  of  it.  Let  her  bring  one  phase  of 
that  branch  to  the  class  at  each  meeting. 
If  each  one  of  a  class  of  ten  would  do  this, 
at  the  end  of  a  club  year  many  phases  of 


civic  work  would  be  intelligently  grasped, 
and  the  civic  league  could  then  take  up  its 
chosen  task,  well  fitted  to  engineer  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  regu- 
lation of  motion  pictures  and  dance  halls, 
also  on  playgrounds  and  social  centers,  ap- 
ply to  the  member  of  the  state  civics  com- 
mittee in  your  district.  Send  to  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  for  literature  along  these  lines.  Also 
send  for  "The  Playground"  magazine.  For 
other  work  send  to  American  Civic  Associ- 
ation, Washington,  D.  C,  for  leaflets.  The 
American  City  magazine  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  present-day  practical  civics  work, 
and  would  be  very  helpful  to  any  civic 
league,  or  club,  undertaking  any  phase  of 
civic  work. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  work  outlined, 
there  is  room  for  you. 

Some  place  is  your  place,  and  to  this 
place  your  children  call  you,  your  home 
calls  you,  and  your  community  calls  you. 

Ycur  answer  will  surely  be,  "Coming !" 


Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 

;  Notwithstanding  the  distance  which 
most  of  the  delegates  had  to  travel  to  the 
convention  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements in  that  city,  November  12-15, 
had  an  excellent  attendance.  The  report 
of  Secretary  A.  Prescott  Folwell  showed 
that  88  new  members  had  been  admitted 
during  the  year,  bringing  the  total  member- 
ship over  the  400  mark.  One  of  the  most 
important  matters  of  a  business  nature 
taken  up  was  a  proposition  from  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  for  Standardizing 
leaving  Specifications  looking  to  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  organizations.  After 
considerable  discussion  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  submit  at  the  Pittsburgh  con- 
vention of  the  A.  S.  P.  S.  early  next  year 
an  invitation  to  its  members  to  join  the 
A.  S.  M.  I.  as  individuals,  an  actual  con- 


solidation of  the  two  organizations  appear- 
ing to  be  impracticable. 

The  topic  receiving  the  greatest  amount 
of  attention  during  the  sessions  at  Dallas 
was  that  of  standard  specifications  for 
sewer  construction.  A  complete  set  of 
specifications  for  the  construction  of 
sewers,  occupying  68  typewritten  pages, 
was  presented  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  E.  J.  Fort,  A.  J.  Provost,  Jr.,  and  Ru- 
dolph Hering.  Other  subjects  receiving 
special  attention  were  the  classification  of 
rock  in  excavation,  the  galvanizing  of 
reinforcement  bars  and  wire  netting,  speci- 
fications for  vitrified  pipe  and  cement  pipe, 
and  the  measurement  of  the  length  of  sew- 
ers, house  and  basin  connections. 

New  or  amended  specifications  were 
adopted  by  the  Society  for  brick  paving, 
concrete  paving,  cement  sidewalks,  concrete 
curbs  and  gutters,  and  wood  block  paving. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  various 
sessions  were:  "Municipal  Legislation  and 
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Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  cost  less 
than  otlier  movable  bridges  because  they 
are  the  Extreme  of  Simplicity, 


Deep  water- 
ways carry 
raw  materials 
inland.  Facto- 
ries increase^ 
population 
and  land 
values  go  up. 
Railroads 
must  distrib- 
ute the  finish- 
ed materials 
away  from  the 
deep  water- 
ways. Every- 
one is  bene- 
fited because 
business  is 
stimulated. 


Ha.lf  closed 
15  seconds 


Scherzer  Rolling  Lift  Bridge— Partly  Open. 
Newburgh  &  South  Shore  Ry.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Closed 
30  seconds 


Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  are  used  all  over 
the  world  because  they  use  the  only  principle  for 
moving  a  bridge  that  anyone  would  consider  for 
moving  any  kind  of  land  traffic.  They  ROLL  (or 
rock)  a  short  distance  on  part  of  a  wheel,  just  as 
all  land  traffic  rolls  all  distances  on  whale  wheels. 

But  Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  have  a  great  advantage 
over  other  ROLLING  stock.  They  do  not  use  friction- 
causing  axles,  trunnions  and  journals  to  support  the  bridge. 
Using  only  part  of  a  wheel,  they  do  away  with  this  con- 
stant trouble  and  expense. 

Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  ROLL  upward  and  back  away 
from  the  water,  leaving  the  channel  entirely  clear  in  thirty 
seconds,  also  forming  a  signal  and  barrier  against  accidents. 
Or  they  roll  forward  and  down,  closing  the  channel  in  thirty 
seconds.  Traffic  has  practically  no  interruption  because 
Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  do  not  start  to  open  until  a 
vessel  is  almost  upon  them  and  they  close  before  it  is  more 
than  a  few  feet  away. 

Scherzer  ROLLING  Lift  Bridges  combine  economy,  simplicity, 
efficiency.  They  adapt  to  movable  bridges  the  greatest 
mechanical  principle— the  ROLLING  principle. 

Scherzer  Bridge  foundations  are  simpler  and  cost  less  because 
Scherzer  Bridges  are  simpler  and  weigh  less  than  any  other 
movable  bridge. 
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Finance,"  by  Maury  Nicholson,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. ;  "The  City  Economic,"  by  Louis 
L.  Tribus,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
of  Richmond  Borough,  New  York;  "Muni- 
cipal Data  and  Statistics,"  by  James  C.  Hal- 
lock,  Deputy  Chief  Engineer  of  Newark, 
N.  J.;  "Standard  Forms  for  Municipal 
Utilities,"  by  A.  Prescott  Folwell,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society;  "Pollution  of  Surface 
Waters,"  by  A.  F.  Macallum,  City  Engineer 
of  Hamilton,  Ont. ;  "The  Imhofif  Tank,"  by 
Prof.  Henry  N.  Ogden  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; "Sanitary  Problems  in  a  Small  City," 
by  Clark  G.  Anderson,  of  Moline,  111.; 
"Sewerage  and  Sanitation,"  by  E.  L.  Dal- 
ton,  of  Dallas;  "The  City  Engineer  and 
Health  Board,"  by  J.  M.  Hazelhurst,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  "Method  of  Supporting  Sewers 
in  Deep  Fills,"  by  C.  H.  Baumgartner,  City 
Engineer  of  Dubuque,  la.;  "Cement  Pipe 
for  Sanitary  Sewers,"  by  T.  C.  Hughes, 
City  Engineer  of  Tulsa,  Okla. ;  "Durability 
of  Grouted  Granite  Pavement,"  by  William 
A.  Howell,  Engineer  of  Streets  and  High- 
ways, Newark,  N.  J. ;  "Thermal  Effects  of 
Cement  Filled  Brick  Pavements,"  by  James 
E.  Howard,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  "A  Method  of  Testing 
Brick  Pavements,"  by  J.  C.  McCabe,  of  De- 
troit, Mich. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Traffic 
on  Streets  was  submitted  by  J.  W.  Howard, 
Chairman.  An  abstract  of  this  report,  em- 
bodying the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee, appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  On 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
no  immediate  action  was  taken,  but  the 
Commiftee  was  requested  to  consider  the 
matter  further  and  report  next  year  a  form 
and  method  for  taking  traffic  censuses  to  be 
approved  and  recommended  by  the  Society. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  B.  E.  Briggs,  City  Engineer,  Erie, 
Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Edward  H.  Christ, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Second  Vice-President,  William  A.  Howell, 
Engineer  Street  Department,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice-President,  Andrew  F.  Macallum, 
Citv  Engineer,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Secretary,  A.  Prescott  Folwell,  Editor  Mu- 
nicipal Journal,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  E.  L.  Dalton,  Dallas,  Texas ;  Sec- 
retary Finance  Committee,  E.  S.  Rankin,  En- 
gineer of  Sewers  and  Drainage,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  was  selected  as  the 
meeting  place  for  the  1013  convention. 


New  Officers  ot  New  England 
Water  Works  Association 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  New 
England  Water  Works  Association,  con- 
sisting of  John  C.  Whitney,  Frank  A.  Bar- 
bour, Arthur  F.  Ballou,  Frederick  W.  Gow 
and  Robert  J.  Thomas,  has  named  the  fol- 
lowing officers  to  be  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President,  J.  Waldo  Smith,  chief  engineer, 
board  of  water  supply,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents,  Frank  A.  Mclnnes,  division 
engineer,  sewer  and  water  division,  public 
works  department,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Leonard 
Metcalf,  consulting  civil  engineer,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  William  F.  Sullivan,  engineer  and  su- 
perintendent, Pennichuck  water  works, 
Nashua,  N.  H. ;  Millard  F.  Hicks,  treasurer 
Portland  water  district,  Portland,  Me.;  Caleb 
M.  Saville,  chief  engineer,  board  of  water  com- 
missioners, Hartford,  Conn. ;  Samuel  A.  Ag- 
new,  superintendent  Scituate  water  works. 
North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Additional  members  of  executive  committee, 
George  A.  Stacy,  superintendent  water  works, 
Marlboro,  Mass. ;  James  L.  Tighe,  consulting 
hydraulic  engineer,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Jame^  W. 
Blackmar,  superintendent  water  works,  Bever- 
ly, Mass. 

Secretary,  Willard  Kent,  civil  engineer,  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

Treasurer,  Lewis  M.  Bancroft,  superinten- 
dent water  works,  Reading,  Mass. 

Editor,  Richard  K.  Hale,  chief  engineer, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Advertising  agent,  George  A.  King,  super- 
intendent water  works.  Taunton.  Mass. 

Finance  Committee.  Albert  L.  Sawyer,  water 
register,  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  John  W.  Moran, 
superintendent  water  works,  Gloucester, 
Mass. ;  John  C.  Chase,  consulting  engineer, 
Derry,  N.  H. 

*     •»- 

Alberta  Town  Planning  Association  Formed 

Following  a  two-day  conference  at  Ed- 
monton, November  15  and  16,  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  principal  cities  and 
tovims  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  a  Pro- 
vincial Town  Planning  and  Housing  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  The  objects  of  the 
new  Association  are  "to  aid  municipalities 
in  their  improvement  and  extension  where- 
by a  proper  development  of  the  town  or  city 
on  hygienic  and  artistic  lines  may  be  as- 
sured; and  the  securing  of  legislation  look- 
ing to  this  end."  It  is  the  last  clause  quoted 
which  expresses  the  supreme  object  of  the 
new  organization.  From  first  to  last  the 
convention  emphasized  the  urgent  need  of 
legislation  if  the  cities  which  have  taken 
up  town  planning  are  to  realize  their  ideals 
of  a  more  convenient,  a  more  healthful  and 
a  more  b.°autiful  city. 
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The 


Question 
of  Sewage 
Disposal 


The  Hampton 
Sedimentation 

Tank   is  the  Modem 
Correct  Method 


is  not  Settled 
until  it 


Our  space    here    is 
too  limited  to  go  into 
details  as  we  would  like — to  show  you  why  and  how  the 
Hampton  Tank  shows  such  satisfactory  results.  But  if  you 
will  send  us  your  name  and  address,  we  can  place  the  evi- 
dence before  you  —  evidence  which  we  believe  will  make  you 
unwilling   to   use  any  but  the  Hampton  Method  of   handling 
sewage  in  connection  with  your  plans    for  a  disposal  system. 

The  Hampton  Tank  is 
not  an  experiment  —  it  has 
been  in  continuous  opera- 
tion in  England  since  1904 
with  the  most  satisfactory 
results  and  has  proved  its 
efficiency   and    economy. 

If  you  tmuld  like  facts  and 
figures  write  to 

STERILIZATION 
COMPANY 

9-15  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Alberta  town  planners  want  power  from 
the  Provincial  Legislature  to  curb  the 
''blue-sky"  subdivision  artist  by  giving  each 
municipality  control  of  its  suburbs  for  five 
miles  around  it.  They  want  legislation  that 
will  do  away  with  that  abomination  of  all 
city  planners — the  25-foot  lot.  Think  of 
25-foot  lots  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of 
Canada !  If  the  minimum  width  of  a  lot 
can  not  be  fixed  at  50  feet,  then  the  town 
planners  will  compromise  at  33  1/3  feet. 
Calgary's  city  council,  for  example,  has 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the  last-named 
figures. 

Then  the  town  planners  want  greater 
powers  in  the  condemnation  of  land  for 
public  use;  also  a  more  equitable  system  of 
taxing  the  "unearned  increment"  by  an  ex- 
tension of  that  good  American  doctrine, 
"Local  assessment  for  local  benefit."  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  things  the  n.w  or- 
ganization has  on  its  program.  The  Con- 
vention adopted  a  resolution  to  recommend 
to  the  Dominion  Conservation  Commission 
the  advisability  of  reserving  a  strip  of  land 
on  each  side  of  all  rivers  and  along  the 
shores  of  all  lakes  of  sufficient  width  to 
fully  protect  utilization  of  such  rivers  and 
lakes,  thus  providing  beforehand  a  strip  of 
public  domain  where  future  cities  and 
towns  may  be  built.  Other  resolutions 
follow : 

Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta  be  memorialized  to  pass  an  act 
respecting  town  planning  modeled  after  the 
English  act  as  adopted  in  New  Brunswick,  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  suggested  by  the 
executive  of  this  association. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  urge,  as  an 
experiment,  the  building  of  workmen's  houses 
as  a  municipal  venture,  so  that  the  standard  of 
citizenship  rnay  be  raised  by  the  means  of  com- 
fortable and  sanitary  lioiises  at  reasonable 
cost.  Aud,  further,  that  the  employees  of  the 
various  municipal  undertakings  should  receive 
the  first  consideration  as  tenants. 

These  officers  were  elected: 

Patrons — Lieutenant  Governor  Bulyea,  Hon. 
Arthur  Sifton,  Premier  of  Alberta,  E.  Mitche- 
ner. 

Hon.  Presidents — William  Pearce,  Calgary ; 
Dr.  H    M.  Tory,  Edmonton. 

President — Mayor  Armstrong,  Edmonton. 

First  Vice-President— Mayor  Mitchell,  Cal- 
gary. 

Second  Vice-President— Paul  von  Auberg, 
Edmonton. 

Secretary-Treasurer — G.  Wray  Lemon,  Cal- 
gary. 

The  delegates  present  at   the  first   con- 


vention were  elected  charter  members  of 
the  Association  and  the  subscription  was 
fixed  as  follows :  Individuals,  firms  and  cor- 
porations, $1  a  year;  municipalities  up  to 
10,000  of  p.opulation,  $10;  up  to  25,000  popu- 
lation, $25,  and  up  to  50,000,  $50. 

The  convention  in  1913  will  take  place  at 
Calgary.  ^    ^ 

Mr,  Koester's  Paper  at  the  Dusseldorf 
City  Planning  Congress 

"City  Planning  in  America"  was  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  George  Koester,  Consulting 
Civic  Engineer,  of  New  York,  presented  at 
the  recent  City  Planning  Congress  in  Dus- 
seldorf, Germany.  Some  interesting  com- 
parisons were  made  by  Mr.  Koester  be- 
tween city  planning  problems  in  American 
and  European  cities.  His  chief  criticism  of 
American  practice  was  directed  against  the 
too  great  passion  for  geometrical  uni- 
formity in  the  ground  plan.  Said  Mr. 
Koester : 

"Practically  all  American  cities  are  laid  out 
on  the  rectangular  block  plan  and  the  scheme 
of  most  improvements  consists  in  cutting  diag- 
onal avenues  through  such  streets.  The  new 
avenue,  however,  will  be  just  as  straight  and 
interminable  in  length  as  the  present  streets. 
Even  where  an  occasional  example  of  a  radial 
plan  occurs,  all  the  radiating  streets  are  end- 
lessly long  and  uninterrupted,  and  the  circular 
streets  are  concentric  rings  of  absolute  uni- 
formity and  regularity.  The  variety  and 
charm  of  well-planned  European  cities  is  thus 
lost ;  for  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  city  plan- 
ning that  a  street  should  not  be  too  long  and 
that  it  should  have  a  suitable  terminal  objective 
or  focal  point  at  each  end,  giving  it  unity  and 
individuality.  In  these  qualities,  American 
streets,  with  their  enormously  long,  straight 
stretches,  are  wholly  deficient,  and  only  in  oc- 
casional instances  are  they  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  skyscrapers  which  border  them  and  with 
which  they  conform  to  the  principle  of  Bau- 
meister  that  massive  structures  should  border 
wide,  straight  streets.  The  skyscrapers,  how- 
ever, are  too  high  for  the  width  of  the  streets 
on  which  they  are  placed,  and  they  thus  intro- 
duce an  incongruous  effect." 

Motor  Truck  Show  in  Chicago  Next  February 

The  annual  National  Exhibition  of  Com- 
mercial Motor  Vehicles  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  from  February  10  to  15,  occupying 
the  second  week  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
National  Automobile  Show.  It  is  expected 
that  the  display  will  be  larger  and  more 
diversified  than  ever,  filling  all  of  the  floor 
space  in  the  Coliseum  Building,  Coliseum 
Annex  and  First  Regiment  Armory. 
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The  Baltimore  Convention  of  the  American 

Civic  Association 


THE  officers  of  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation demonstrated  again  at  Bal- 
timore, as  they  have  done  at  previous 
conventions,  their  abihty  to  secure  the  co- 
operation as  speakers  of  men  of  the  highest 
rank  in  church  and  state.  At  the  opening 
session  of  the  Baltimore  meeting,  Novem- 
ber 19,  the  invocation  was  offered  by  His 
Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons ;  and  at 
the  evening  session  on  the  following  day 
the  principal  addresses  were  made  by  Am- 
bassador James  Bryce  and  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  L.  Fisher.  During  the 
entire  three  days  of  the  convention  a  pro- 
gram of  addresses  by  men  and  women  who 
are  "doing  things"  along  municipal  and 
civic  lines  was  carried  out.  In  fact,  if 
criticism  were  to  be  made  of  the  excellent 
program,  it  would  be  that  too  many  good 
things  were  offered  in  fofmal  papers,  with 
too  little  time  for  discussion  from  the  floor 
of  the  many  interesting  facts  and  theories 
advanced. 

The  cooperation  of  other  civic  organiza- 
tions in  the  work  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  was  shown  in  the  address  of 
welcome  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  W.  Corkran, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  Women's  Civic  League 
of  Baltimore,  and  in  the  addresses  on  "Re- 
lated Civic  Advance," 
by  J.  Lockie  Wilson, 
of  Toronto,  represent- 
ing the  Toronto  Hor- 
ticultural Association ; 
Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  National  Muni- 
cipal League;  Mrs. 
Owen  Wister,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, on  behalf  of 
the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs ; 
Miss  Lelia  Mechlin,  of 
Washington,  for  the 
American  Federation 
of  Arts,  and  Mr.  An- 
drew Wright  Craw- 
ford, of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Plan- 
ning. 


Parks —  Trees — Children 

These  three  important  subjects  were 
treated  in  a  series  of  papers  at  one  of  the 
sessions.  Some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
how  public  parks  of  cities  can  be  made 
self-supporting  without  curtailing  their 
present  freedom,  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing their  beauty  and  usefulness,  were 
offered  by  George  A.  Parker,  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks,  Hartford,  Conn.  It  is 
planned  to  publish  Mr.  Parker's  views  on 
this  subject  in  a  future  issue  of  The 
American  City.  > 

The  shade  tree  problem  was  discussed  by 
Henry  N.  Castle,  of  Norfolk.  This  session 
concluded  with  an  address  by  Miss  Louise 
Klein  Miller,  Curator  of  School  Gardens, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  which  she  gave  a  de- 
scription of  her  work,  with  lantern  slides, 
illustrating  many  of  the  features  of  school 
gardens  and  playgrounds. 

Important  phases  of  the  civic  work  of 
women  were  the  subjects  of  papers  by  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Bowlker,  President  Women's  Muni- 
cipal League  of  Boston;  Miss  Harlean 
James,  Executive  Secretary,  Women's 
Civic  League  of  Baltimore,  and  Mrs.  James 
S.  Frick,  of  Baltirnore. 


THE  AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION  BEGINS  ITS  THREErDAY  SESSION  AT  BALTIMO  RE  TODAY. 

HOW    A    BALTIMORE    PAPER   WELCOMED    THE    CONVENTION 
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Old     Block'' 


The  word  ••Poro" 
stands  for  the  best  in 
drinKing  fountains 
in  the  minds  and 
experiences  of  all 
who  have  examined, 
studied,  compared, 
and  used  them. 


"PURO  JUNIOR"  is  made  on  the  same  high  quality  lines  as  our  Puro 
Combination  Drinking  Fountain  and  Faucet  heretofore  advertised  in  this 
paper,  except  that  the  "Junior"  has  no  faucet  attachment.  In  other  words 
"Puro  Junior"  is  a  Drinking  Fountain  purely  and  simply.  It  can  be  set 
up  anywhere.  Does  not  have  to  go  over  a  sink  as  the  bowl  is  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  overflow  without  wetting  the  floor. 

You  ought  to  know  more  about  this  fountain.  Do  not  confuse  it  with  the 
cheap,  squirting  bubblers,  so  commonly  seen,  which  often  look  as  if  designed 
to  give  shower  baths.  With  the  Puro  you  get  a  soft  sparkling  bubble  of 
water  making  it  possible  to  drink  naturally.  Being  self-closing,  allows  no 
waste  of  water.  Positively  the  most  Sanitary  Cup  on  the  market.  Made  of 
red  metal;' nickel-plated;  very  heavy  pattern;  not  alone  Germ,  but  Fool-proof; 
no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order — lasts  a  lifetime. 

Let  us  have  your  address  so  we  can  send  you  our  printed  matter  and 
illustrations  of  Puro  and  Puro  Junior  Fountains.  Every  buyer  or  user  of 
Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains  should  know  about  the  "Puro." 


MANUFACTURED   EXCLUSIVELY   BY: 


Puro  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountain  Company 


HAYDENVILLE,  MASS. 
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"Not  Only  the  City  Beautiful" 

President  McFarland's  annual  address 
should  do  much  to  dispel  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  some  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, that  the  "City  Beautiful"  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  Association's  activities.  "It 
is  not  only  the  City  Beautiful  that  we  need 
in  America,"  said  Mr.  McFarland,  "but  the 
City  Clean,  the  City  Practical,  the  City 
Efficient."  To  this  end,  he  stated  that  the 
American  Civic  Association  in  the  twelve 
months  next  ensuing  proposes  to  work 
earnestly  to  emphasize  "the  economic 
value  of  making  cities  and  towns  better 
places  in  which  to  live."  Increasing  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  city  planning  was  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  McFarland;  and  as  further 
indicating  the  Association's  attitude  in  this 
matter,  practically  an  entire  day  of  the 
convention  was  devoted  to  papers  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  this  subject.    These  included: 

"Creating  a  Neighborhood  by  Planning." 
By  j.  C.  Nichols,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

".Spending^  to  Save  in  City  Planning."  By 
Major  Joseph  W.  Shirley,  Chief  Engineer  To- 
pographical Survey  Commission,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

"Teaching  a  City's  Plan  to  Its  Children." 
By  Walter  D.  Moody,  Managing  Director  Chi- 
cago Plan  Commission,  Chicago,  111. 

"Plans  for  the  Future  of  Washington."  By 
Hon.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"Planning  a  Capital  for  Australia."  (Illus- 
trated.) By  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  Chicago, 
111. 

"City  Planning  in  Indianapolis."  By  Dr. 
Frank  B.  Wynn,  Chairman  Civic  Improvement 
Commission,  Indianapolis. 

Other  Papers 

"Big  Billboards  in  Big  Cities"  was  the 
subject  of  a  practical  paper  by  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick,  former  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
of  New  York  City.  This  paper  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  present  issue. 
House  flies  were  thoroughly  swatted  in  a 
report  by  Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Association's  Fly-Fighting 
Committee,  and  in  papers  by  Dr.  Jean  Daw- 
son, Normal  Training  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Murray,  Secretary 
Clean  City  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Some  of  the  things  to  be  seen  on  a  European 
civic  tour  were  shown  in  a  collection  of 
beautiful  lantern  slides  accompanied  by  an 
interesting  lecture  by  B.  Antrim  Haldeman, 
of   the    Bureau   of    Surveys,   Philadelphia. 


"Picture  Visits  to  Three  National  Parks — 
Yellowstone,  Mount  Ranier  and  Glacier" — 
was  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  accompanied  by 
motion  pictures,  by  Lawrence  F.  Schmeck- 
bier,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

At  the  business  session  the  year's  work 
was  reviewed  by  Secretary  Richard  B. 
Watrous.  "A  very  gratifying  feature  of 
the  increase  this  year,"  said  Mr.  Watrous, 
"is  the  number  of  affiliated  members  se- 
cured. It  means  that  76  organizations 
composed  of  memberships  ranging  from  50 
to  1,000  have  been  added  to  the  American 
Civic  Association,  and  that  through  these 
affiliated  members  the  work  of  our  Associa- 
tion reaches  fully  30,000  more  individuals 
than  it  did  last  year.  Our  total  list  of  our 
affiliated  memberships  now  aggregates  478, 
and  it  is  a  very  safe  estimate  that  through 
these  affiliations  the  work  of  our  organiza- 
tion reaches  fully  100,000  persons.  Our 
total  active  membership  is  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  2,500. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  pre- 
sented by  William  B.  Howland,  of  New 
York,  publisher  of  The  Outlook. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Board  resulted  as 
follows : 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  John  Nolen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Vice-Presidents:  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Philadelphia ;  George  B.  Dealey,  Dallas,  Tex. ; 
Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Edward 
W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  George  W.  Marston, 
San  Diego,  Cal. ;  and  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  To- 
ronto. 

Executive  Board:  William  P.  Bancroft, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Henry  A.  Barker,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Leroy  j'.  Boughner,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.;  Frank  Chapin  Bray,  New  York; 
Arnold  W.  Brunner,  New  York ;  H.  K.  Bush- 
Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Caroline 
Bartlett  Crane,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Charles  M. 
Dow,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  James  Swan 
Frick,  Baltimore;  Miss  Zona  Gale,  Portage, 
Wis. ;  Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  New  York ;  Harold 
J.  Howland,  Montclair,  N.  j. ;  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson,  New  York;  Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio ;  J.  C.  Nichols,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; 
John  H.  Patterson,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass.;  George 
Stephens,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  and  Rev.  A.  H. 
Scott,  Perth,  Ontario. 
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The  Tour  in  1912  was  a  Grand  Success. 
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Some  Results  of  the  November  Election 


By  J.  Harold  Braddock 

Of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


IN  many  communities  the  recent  election 
held  the  interest  of. voters,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  selection  of  officials,  but 
also  because  of  the  necessity  for  deciding 
such  important  questions  as  amendments  to 
state  constitutions,  the  adoption  of  new 
municipal  charters  and  the  authorizing  of 
large  sums  for  improvements.  No  attempt 
can  be  made  in  this  article  to  present  a 
complete  summary  of  the  election  returns, 
but  the  results  here  outlined  will  at  least 
serve  to  indicate  present-day  tendencies  in 
popular  government. 

Bond  Issues  for  Improvements 

The  citizens  of  New  York  State  faced 
the  question  whether  they  should  add 
enough  to  their  local  taxes  to  provide  for  a 
$50,000,000  bond  issue  for  highway  im- 
provements, and  notwithstanding  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  from  a 
previous  $50,000,000,  voted  to  issue  the 
bonds.  Pittsburgh  as  a  city  was  propor- 
tionally no  less  liberal  than  New  York 
State.  As  a  result  of  the  election,  appro- 
priations are  now  in  order  for  $1,620,000  to 
extend  the  water  system,  instal  meters  and 
erect  filtration  plants;  $900,000  to  build 
wharves  and  levees ;  $840,000  to  buy  lands 
and  erect  buildings  at  the  City  Home ;  $420,- 
000  to  abolish  grade  crossings;  $300,000  to 
rebuild  the  Diamond  Square  market  house; 
$240,000  to  extend  the  police  and  fire  alarm 
system;  $240,000  to  purchase  fire  appara- 
tus; $90,000  to  construct  public  comfort 
stations;  $90,000  to  improve  the  municipal 
hospital ;  and  $990,000  to  pay  old  claims  and 
judgments  against  the  city. 

Cook  County,  111.,  held  true  to  tradition 
by  passing  referenda  granting'  $3,250,000, 
of  which  $1,750,000  will  go  toward  widen- 
ing Twelfth  Street,  $1,000,000  for  erecting 
new  almshouses  and  purchasing  land  for  a 
pauper  cemetery,  and  $500,000  for  building 
a  new  detention  hospital.  At  the  same  time 
public  policy  was  advanced  by  propositions 
to  revise  thf^  taxation  system,  to  amend  the 
direct  primary  law,  and  to  create  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  best  methods  of  introduc- 
ing the  short  ballot.  Omaha,  after  three 
previous  attempts,  succeeded  in  passing  a 


$100,000  issue  of  engine  house  bonds,  while 
half  a  million  dollars  were  voted  for  addi- 
tional schools,  fire  and  police  equipment, 
and  street  repairs  in  East  Cleveland,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Euclid  Heights  and  Lake- 
wood.  In  the  same  spirit  St.  Paul  removed 
the  charter  limits  of  $25,000  a  year  for 
garbage  collection  and  $200,000  a  year  for 
streets  and  sewers,  and  thus  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Conference  Committee  and 
Council  in  fixing  the  1913  budget  to  appro- 
priate without  limit  for  these  funds. 

Several  municipalities  of  Kentucky  had 
tests  of  their  progressiveness.  For  in- 
stance, Nicholasville,  largely  through  the 
influence  and  voting  strength  of  its  women, 
voted  $30,000  for  a  new  public  school  build- 
ing. In  Henderson,  a  proposal  for  an 
$80,000  issue  of  bonds  for  the  construction 
of  a  filtration  plant  was  not  carried,  not- 
withstanding which,  through  the  determina- 
tion of  the  water  board  to  finance  it  from 
earnings  of  the  water  plant,  the  filter  prob- 
ably will  be  erected.  Calloway  County  had 
almost  the  same  end  to  its  proposition  for  a 
court  house  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 
fire  several  years  ago,  for  the  proposal  was 
passed  with  a  majority  of  only  seven  votes. 
The  new  building  will  cost  $40,000.  Shelby 
County,  after  three  previous  refusals,  de- 
cided to  bond  itself  for  $75,000  with  which 
to  replace  the  present  court  house,  a  relic 
of  1844. 

Jl  Single-Tax  Cify 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the 
election  was  the  adoption  by  Everett,  the 
fourth  city  in  size  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, of  a  single-tax  amendment  to  its  char- 
ter, with  the  provision  that  personal  pro- 
perty and  improvements  be  exempted  pro- 
gressively at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  a  year 
until  total  exemption  is  reached.  In  adopt- 
ing this  amendment,  the  citizens  of  Everett 
were  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  favor- 
able results  of  similar  laws  in  Vancouver 
and  other  Canadian  cities. 

Commission  Government  Charters 

During  the  present  year  attempts  were 
made  in  three  cities  to  revert  from  the  com- 
mission form  to  the  old  form  of  govem- 
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Good  Illumination 

A  City's  Most  Profitable  Investment 

Well  lighted  streets  pay — business  is  increased,  new  in- 
dustries are  attracted,  the  city  is  advertised  as  progressive, 
real  estate  values  rise,  public  spirit  and  civic  pride  is 
strengthened  and  the  city  is  made  safer  at  night. 

THE  ORNAMENTAL 


LUMINOUS 


ARC  LAMP 


is  the  ideal  lamp  for  ornamental  street  lighting. 

Although  on  the  market  for  about  one  year  the  following  are 
among  those  progressive  cities  that  are  creating  a  real  "White  Way" 
by  installing  this  lamp. 


•New  Haven,  Conn. 
♦Baltimore,  Md. 
•Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
•Rochester.  N.  Y. 
•Utica,  N  V. 
•Missoula,  Mont. 
•Negaunee,  Mich. 

♦Already  installed. 


♦Beverly,  Mass. 

♦Buffallo.  N.  Y. 

♦Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Winnipeg,  Canada 
Calgary,  Canada 
Vancouver,  Canada 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Lynn,  Mass. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

(To  install  1500) 


In  addition  to  the  6.6  ampere  WHITE  WAY  type,  two  new  types, 
the  RESIDENTIAL  and  the  PARKWAY  for  4  ampere  operation  are  now 
ready.  With  these  three  different  types  of  ornamental  Luminous  Arc 
Lamps  all  parts  of  city  can  be  scientifically  and  beautifully  illuminated. 

GENERAL        ELECTRIC        COIVIPAIMY 

Largest  Arc  Lamp  Mmnufacturer  in  Ihe  World 
General  Offices:  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
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merit.  Earlier  in  the  year  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  voted  to  retain  the  commission 
form;  then  on  November  5th  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  Baker,  Ore.,  also  went  on  record 
as  not  wishing  to  go  back  to  the  old  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  new  charters  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment were  adopted  by  Hammond,  La. ; 
Salem,  Mass. ;  McKinney,  Tex. ;  Florence, 
S.  C,  and  Phcenix,  Ariz. 

Home  Rule  /or  Municipalities 

Texas,  which  heretofore  had  compelled 
municipalities  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for 
a  charter,  amended  the  state  constitution 
so  that  cities  of  more  than  5,000  inhabi- 
tants may  adopt  or  amend  their  charters  at 
intervals  of  two  years.  The  same  act  es- 
tablishes a  maximum  tax  rate  of  2^2  per 
cent. 

Nebraska  passed  an  amendment  similar 
to  the  Texas  measure,  as  did  Michigan, 
making  it  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the 
supervision  of  the  state  legislature  in  re- 
vising old  charters  or  framing  new  ones. 
Nebraska  also  incorporated  the  initiative 
and  referendum  in  its  state  constitution.  In 
the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  the  move- 
ment for  local  autonomy  took  the  form  of 
ratifying  an  amendment  which  allows  the 
assembly  to  make  general  laws  providing 
for  the  form  of.  government  for  municipali- 


ties, but  which  requires  the  acceptance  of 
such  laws  by  the  cities  affected. 

Arizona  adopted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  to  the  state  and  to  municipali- 
ties the  right  to  engage  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. Several  important  measures  were 
adopted  by  Colorado,  including  the  recall  of 
all  elective  officials,  not  excepting  judges; 
the  recall  of  judicial  decisions;  home  rule 
for  cities  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  do- 
ing away  with  party  distinctions  on  official 
ballots. 

Concurrent  with  the  growth  of  citizen  in- 
terest in  public  business  has  come  increased 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  layman  to 
share  the  responsibility  of  government. 
Local  autonomy  is  a  result.  So  inevitable 
is  the  progress  of  self-government  that 
within  a  year  even  the  state  of  New  York 
may  be  expected  to  enter  the  circle  of  com- 
monwealths with  advanced  municipal  legis- 
lation ;  for,  pursuant  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion, two  proposed  amendments  have  been 
published  that  will  make  possible  excess 
condemnation  and  that  will  guarantee  to 
cities  and  incorporated  villages  the  right  of 
municipal  self-government,  and  will  restrict 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  the  enact- 
ment of  general  laws  in  reference  to  muni- 
cipalities. When  passed  by  the  legislature 
these  amendments,  too,  will  be  presented  to 
the  people  for  ratification. 


A  City  Exposition 

By  R.  H.  Faxon 


THERE  are  three  distinct  things  about 
the  recent  Wichita  (Kansas)  Exposi- 
tion, the  second  of  its  kind,  which  had 
a  paid  attendance  of  60,000. 

These  distinctive  features  were: 
First. — The  fact  that  an  exposition  could 
be  held  in  a  city  of  60,000  people  in  a  build- 
ing owned  by  the  municipality  and  capable 
of  accommodating  such  an  undertaking. 
The  Forum,  which  is  Wichita's  municipally- 
owned  structure,  is  over  300  feet  long,  with 
a  150-foot  front.  It  will  seat  6,600  people 
on  ordinary  occasions.  It  is  modern  in 
every  sense  and  a  source  of  pride  to 
Wichita.  This,  however,  did  not  furnish 
sufficient  room,  so  a  space  of  equal  propor- 
tions, or  more  than  300  feet  in  depth  and 


150  feet  front,  also  owned  by  the  city  and 
ordinarily  used  as  a  market  space,  was 
roofed  over  and  added  to  the  space  in  the 
Wichita  Exposition.  This  made  a  total 
space  of  more  than  300  feet  by  300  feet,  and 
the  addition  was  particularly  devoted  to 
manufacturing,  electrical  and  agricultural 
products. 

Second. — Another  important  feature  was 
the  fact  that  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Wichita 
and  of  its  commercial  and  industrial  im- 
portance there  is  a  keen  interest  in  agri- 
cultural matters.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
seen  in  these  parts  like  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  section  of  the  recent 
Wichita  Exposition.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  apples  and  Kaffir  corn,  and  great  in- 
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Look  at  the  Streets 

in  your  own  city  where  the  street  car  lines  have  installed  over-head 
trolley  system  with  poles  at  the  curb.  Can  you  not  see  at  a  glance  the 
benefit  of  the  combination  trolley  and  lighting  pole  shown  in  this  illustration  ? 

^  At  a  slight  additional  expense  we  equip  trolley  poles  with  an  orna- 
mental four-light  fixture  and  cast-iron  base  so  that  the  posts  may  be 
utilized  in  two  ways. 

This  Plan  W^ 

is  not  only  more  sightly  than  the  undesirable  duplication  of  poles,  but  it  is  also  much 
more  economical.  The  expense  of  underground  conduit  installation  in  .connection 
with  the  ornamental  hghting  system  may  be  eliminated  through  this  plan. 

Q  The  combination  pole  is  practicable  and  desirable  from  every  point  of  view.  Cities 
which  have  installed  this  post  are  most  enthusiastic  about  it. 

^  Municipal  officials  and  all  others  interested  in  the  improved  appearance  of  city  and 
town  streets  are  invited  to  send  for  our  booklet  which  more  fully  describes  the 
advantages  of  this  type  of  post. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
New  York  Office :    90  We«t  Street 


CO. 


nnUE  lighting 
"*■  of  all  your 
streets  with  the 
most  appropriate 
lighting  and  poles 
is  of  importance 
to  you. 

Can  our  engi- 
neers  help    you? 

We  manufacture 
poles  for  all  types 
of  lighting. 

Ornamental 
LiGflTiNG  Pole 

CO. 

114  LIBERTY  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


GAS  STREET 
LAMPS 

"Unilcd"   Invcrlcd 

Public  Street  Ligliting 
our  Specialty.    Write  us. 

UNITED  GAS  LIGHT 

AND  MFG.  CO. 
380    Third   Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


Hill's  Specimen 
Evergreens 

Are  the  product  of  over  mty  years'  knowing 
how,  combined  with  a  splendid  natural  loca- 
tion and  up-to-date  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. Every  one  of  them  has  a  magnifi- 
cent root-system  and  a  dense,  well-formed 
top,  making  a  tree  that  is  a  real  ornament 
anywhere. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  show  archi- 
tects, supermtendents  and  prospective  pur- 
chasers what  we  have  to  ofTer. 

THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO^  Inc. 
Elfergreen  Specialists 
Box  406  Dundee.  Ill 
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terest  was  aroused  in  these  displays. 
Wichita  is  now  paying  close  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  promoting  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry and  projecting  the  County  Farm  Ad- 
visor and  County  Experiment  Station  idea, 
which  will  permit  a  better  organization  and 
better  crop  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign,  since  agri- 
culture must  necessarily  form  the  basis  for 
the  success  of  any  community,  large  or  small. 
Third. — The     Wichita    Exposition    con- 


tained a  beautiful  art  collection,  including 
a  loan  from  New  York  City.  This  was 
significant  of  a  growing  desire,  as  wide  as 
the  community  itself,  for  better  and  finer 
things.  The  same  sentiment  was  manifest 
in  the  decorative  scheme  for  the  festivities 
and  in  the  general  improvement  of  the 
physical  side  of  the  community.  The  parks, 
the  streets,  the  Great  White  Way,  and 
other  phases  of  civic  improvement,  all  give 
evidence  of  this  spirit. 


Two  Prominent  European  Town  Planners 
to  Lecture  in  America 


Dr.  Werner  Hegemann 

THE  People's  Institute  of  New  York 
announces  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  American  cities  to  secure  the 
services  of  one  of  Germany's  leading  town 
planning  experts.  Dr.  Werner  Hegemann, 
Secretary  of  the  Greater  Berlin  Town  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  Institute  has  ar- 
ranged with  Dr.  Hegemann  to  come  to  this 
country  for  several  months  and  place  him- 
self at  the  command  of  cities,  commercial 
organizations  and  civic  bodies,  to  study  city 
conditions,  give  advice  relative  to  city 
planning  problems,  to  make  physical  sur- 
veys, to  deliver  lectures  and  make  a  report 
on  the  laying  out  of  suburbs,  streets,  civic 
centers,  docks,  harbors  and  other  town 
planning  projects. 

The  motive  of  the  Institute  in  bringing 
Dr.  Hegemann  to  America  is  to  offer  to 
our  cities  the  experience  of  Europe  in  the 
solution  of  the  big  problems  of  city  build- 
ing that  are  now  actively  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  so  many  municipalities  of  this 
country.  City  planning  had  its  birth  in 
Germany,  and  no  large  city  there  is  with- 
out an  official  expert  who  plans  its  develop- 
ment. 

Dr.  Hegemann  has  previously  lived  in 
this  country  for  two  years.  He  is  familiar 
with  American  cities.  He  speaks  English 
fluently  and  is  an  engaging  and  enthusias- 
tic speaker.  He  organized  and  was  a  director 
of  the  Berlin  Town  Planning  Exposition  in 
1910,  which  was  epoch-making  of  its  kind, 
and  later  directed  similar  expositions  in 
Diisseldorf  and  Dresden.  He  is  the  author 
of  many  books  on  city  planning,  and  is  just 


completing  a  three-volume  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Dr.  Hegemann  will  be  available  for  ex- 
pert work  or  lectures  for. from  three  to  six 
months  after  April  i,  1913.  Engagements 
for  his  services  can  be  made  by  city  admin- 
istrations, chambers  of  commerce  or  other 
civic  bodies.  They  should  be  closed  as  early 
as  possible,  and  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  addressed  to  Hon.  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  Managing  Director,  The  People's 
Institute,  50  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ewart  G.  Gulpin 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Ewing  Pratt,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  George 
B.  Ford,  Lecturer  on  City  Planning,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  Mr.  Flavel  Shurtleff, 
Secretary  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  for  a  lecture  tour  by  Ewart  G. 
Culpin,  of  London.  Mr.  Culpin  is  Secre- 
tary of  the  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Great  Britain,  and  is 
himself  an  authority  and  an  able  lecturer 
on  garden  cities,  garden  suburbs  and  city 
planning  in  England,  Germany  and  France. 

Mr.  Culpin  will  be  in  the  United  States 
from  January  15th  until  March  ist.  The 
tour  is  not  being  organized  on  a  money- 
making  basis  and  the  charges  for  lectures 
will  be  such  as  to  cover  expenses  only.  An 
exceptional  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to 
American  municipal  officials  and  civic 
workers  to  interest  their  townspeople  in 
civic  betterment  of  the  higgest  sort.  Ar- 
rangements for  lectures  may  be  made 
through  Dr.  Pratt. 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telling 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS   IS   THE   KEYNOTE   OF   OUR    TIME 

There  v^as  a  time  w^hen  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  w^ith  a  Tallov^  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate  yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electric  Lamp  Works 

of  General  Electric  Co. 
WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


"WARREN  BEAUTIFUL" 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 
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Civic  and  Social    Tours  in  Europe 

America  is  evidently  going  to  school  in  Europe  this  summer  to  study  municipal,  civic 
and  social  problems.  Our  city  officials  and  civic  workers  have  come  to  realise  that  they 
have  much  to  learn  from  Europe.  To  an  increasing  extent  they  desire  to  do  this  study- 
ing in  the  most  effective  zvay — by  actually  visiting  the  cities  and  towns  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  zvhich  have  the  most  valuable  lessons  to  teach. 

To  provide  for  tours  in  which  this  object  can  be  accomplished  in  congenial  company, 
and  with  economy  of  time  and  money,  plans  are  being  made  by  three  separate  organisa- 
tions, as  outlined  belozu. 


The  first  of  several  successive  annual 
tours  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  is  an- 
nounced for  the  summer  of  1913.  The  As- 
sociation invites  not  only  its  own  members, 
but  also  "those  practical  persons  who  are 
actually  interested  in  the  betterment  of 
American  cities,"  to  join  in  this  tour,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  best  European  municipal  prac- 
tice. 

In  order  that  these  tours  may  be  made 
available  as  to  time  and  cost  to  many  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion it  has  been  resolved  to  plan  several 
successive  annual  tours  rather  than  one 
longer  and  more  expensive  trip.  For  this 
reason  the  itinerary  of  the  1913  tour  is 
made  to  include  only  part  of  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, France  and  England,  embracing  cer- 
tain notable  examples  of  civic  advance. 

The  cities  to  be  visited  on  the  1913  tour 
include  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Nurem- 
burg,  Rothenburg,  Munich,  Frankfort, 
Diisseldorf,  Brussels,  Paris,  London  and 
Liverpool.  The  tour  will  sail  on  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  July  5,  returning  via 
the  Cunard  Line  and  reaching  New  York 
on  August  30. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation have  arranged  with  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel,  of  Boston,  to  care  for  all 
business  details  of  the  trip.  Correspon- 
dence on  the  subject  should  be  addressed  to 
Albert  R.  Green,  31  Trinity  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 

+     •*« 

The  International  Civic  Bureau,  with 
headquarters  at  i  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  offering  iour  short  tours  in  Eu- 
rope this  coming  summer.  Two  of  them 
will  study  civic  matters  and  two  will  study 
matters  of  social  interest.  The  first  social 
tour  will  leave  New  York  on  June  26,  and 
the  first  civic  tour  will  leave  New  York  on 


July  3.  The  two  will  travel  together 
through  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vi- 
enna, Munich,  Ulm,  Rothenburg,  Frank- 
fort, Diisseldorf,  Cologne,  Essen,  Brussels, 
Paris  and  London.  Other  cities  like 
Prague,  Mannheim  and  Antwerp  may  be 
included  in  the  social  tour  program.  The 
civic  tour  will  spend  thirty-two  days  in 
Europe,  the  social  tour  a  few  days  longer. 
A  ten-day  extension  of  these  tours  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  will  be  optional. 

The  second  civic  and  social  tour  will 
leave  New  York  toward  the  end  of  July, 
and  will  cover  the  same  routes  in  the  same 
time. 

The  total  cost  of  each  tour  in  Europe  will 
be  under  $300.  The  total  cost  of  the  social 
tours  from  America  back  to  America  will 
be  under  $425,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  civic 
tours  will  .be  under  $500. 

The  social  tours  will  be  conducted  by 
Professor  Howard  B.  Woolston,  of  New 
York,  a  leading  sociologist  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  what  Europe  has  to  offer 
in  a  social  way.  The  civic  tours  will  be 
conducted  by  Henry  R.  Aldridge,  of  Lon- 
don, the  Secretary  of  the  National  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Reform  Council  of 
Great  Britain,  who  ifor  many  years  has  been 
conducting  civic  and  social  tours  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent.  The  conduct- 
ing of  the  civic  and  social  tours  side  by 
side  practically  secures  a  double  leadership 
and  allows  of  a  choice  of  program  on  any 
given  day. 

During  the  summer  of  1912,  Dr.  Edward 
Ewing  Pratt  led  a  group  of  people  through 
Europe  studying  city  planning,  garden 
cities,  housing,  labor  exchanges,  industrial 
betterment  and  other  social  and  civic  prob- 
lems. 

The  members  of  the  party  were  re- 
ceived with  greatest  courtesy  and  attention 
throughout  Europe,  and  were  ofiicially  en- 
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The  Only  Indestruc- 
tible  Rust  Proof 
Street  Sign 


EVERY    REQ  UI  RE  IVfEIVX 

for  the  ideal  street  sign  is  included  in  the  Indestructible  Sign  which  we  manufacture.  Made 
of  solid  steel.  No  enamel  or  paint  to  wear  away.  No  rust  to  make  it  unsightly.  A  sign  that 
will  be  readable  and  attractive  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  Signs  made  to  read  vertical  as 
well  as  horizontal  in  any  size  from  2x2  to  12  X48  inches.  Prices  low  and  liberal  discount  for 
quantity  orders.  Let  us  send  you  a  sample  sign.  It  will  prove  the  absolute  supremacy  of  our 
proposition  for  your  purpose.     Illustrated  printed  matter  mailed  on  request. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  .SIGN    COMPANY.    '°' ^SSSffAV^^SnU^^^'^ 


Porcelain  Enameled 
Iron  Street  Signs 

Will  not  fade  or  tarnish 

PLAIN  &  ORNAMENTAL 
SIGN  POSTS 


Protect  Your  Trees 

with  our 

Iron  Tree   Guards 

Write  for  Prices 

STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBUBOH.  PA. 


Van  Dom 

IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Cleveland,   O. 

Iron  Fencing  and  Lawn  Furniture 

Ornamental    Iron    and    Structural   Steel 

Steel  Cells  for  Prisons,  Jails,  Station  Houses 
and  Lock-Ups 

Metallic  Furniture  and  Steel  Lockers  for  Public  Buildings 


MIXERS 


For  P  last  e  r, 
Cement  and  All 
Dry  Materials  and 
for  Mixing  Con- 
crete for  Building 
Blocks.     ^     ^    ^ 


W.  D.  DUNNING 

Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Plant  lor  Immediate   Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

^**'"y\a'^"oVowmalTo?t^hfT  ^'^^^^.^^l'  ^^"u^«  ^^^"-d'     I^  *-kes  over  twenty 
years  to  grow  many  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  such  as  we  offer. 

ANDORRA    NURSERIES    ""r 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


CHESTNUT  HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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tertained  by  the  cities  of  Amsterdam  and 
Ulm-a-Danube.  They  were  enabled  to  get 
in  touch  not  only  with  private  social  insti- 
tutions, but  with  the  state  and  municipal 
departments.  The  success  of  the  tour — the 
information  and  inspiration  obtained  from 
it — has  led  Dr.  Pratt  to  undertake  a  larger 
plan  for  the  study  of  these  related  problems 
for  the  coming  summer. 

Three  tours  are  being  planned: 
(i)    Social    Problems   and   Social   Solu- 
tions. 

(2)  Labor  Problems  and  Industrial  Bet- 
terment. 

(3)  European  Commerce  and  Industry. 


The  first  of  these  tours  will  consider  es- 
pecially such  subjects  as  garden  cities,  hous- 
ing, city  planning,  social  settlements,  penal 
and  vagrant  colonies.  The  second  tour  will 
be  devoted  to  state  and  social  insurance, 
courts  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes, accident  prevention  and  industrial 
hygiene,  syndicalism  and  trade  unionism. 
The  third  tour  is  especially  designed  for 
business  men  who  are  interested  in  study- 
ing European  business  methods,  including 
transportation — inland  waterways  and  rail- 
ways—  advertising  methods,  accounting 
practices,  industrial  organization,  ter;ninals, 
exchanges  and  similar  matters. 


Lectures  on  Road-Making 

The  followings  non-resident  lecturers  in 
Highway  Engineering  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity have  been  appointed  for  the  1912-1913 
session : 

John  A.  Bensel,  New  York  State  Engineer; 
William  H.  Connell,  Chief,  Bureau  of  High- 
ways and  Street  Cleaning,  Philadelphia;  Mor- 
ris L.  Cooke,  Director,  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Philadelphia ;  C.  A.  Crane,  Secretary, 
The  General  Contractors'  Association;  W.  W. 
Crosby,  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Maryland  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  Consulting  Engineer ; 
Charles  Henry  Davis,  President,  National 
Highways  Association ;  A.  W.  Dow,  Chemical 
and  Consulting  Paving  Engineer;  Walter  H. 
Fulweiler,  Engineer,  Research  Department, 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company;  John  M. 
Goodell,  Editor-in-Chief,  Engineering  Record ; 
D.  L.  Hough,  President,  The  United  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting  Company ;  Arthur  N. 
Johnson,  State  Highway  Engineer  of  Illinois ; 
Nelson  P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer,  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  New  York  City ; 
J.  C.  Nagle,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas ; 
Harold  Parker,  First  Vice-President,  Hassam 
Paving  Company ;  H.  B.  PuUar,  Assistant 
Manager  and  Chief  Chemist,  American 
Asphaltum  and  Rubber  Company ;  J.  M.  P.  de 
PuUigny,  Ingenieur  en  Chef  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,  et  Directeur,  Mission  Francaise 
d'Ingenieurs  aux  Etats-Unis;  John  R.  Rablin, 
Chief  Engineer,  Massachusetts  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission ;  Clifford  Richardson,  Con- 
sulting engineer;  Philip  P.  Sharpies,  Chief 
Chemist,  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company; 
Francis  P.  Smith,  Chemical  and  Consulting 
Paving  Engineer ;  Albert  Sommer,  Consulting 
Chemist ;  George  W.  Tillson,  Consulting  En- 
gineer to  the  President  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn. 


SOME  COMING  EVENTS 

December  4-6. — Detroit^  Mich. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers. Annual  Meeting.  Secretary,  J.  C. 
Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

December  4-10. — Chicago,  III. 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  Second  Quadrennial. 
Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

December  5-6. — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 
Annual  Meeting.  Secretary,  Robert  W. 
Belcher,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

December  5-7. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education.  Annual  Conven- 
tion. Secretary,  C.  A.  Prosser,  105  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

December  10-12. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Institute  of  Architects.  An- 
nual Convention.  Secretary,  Glenn  Brown, 
The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  12-18. — Pittsburg,  Pa. 

National  Association  of  Cement 
Users.  Annual  Convention.  President, 
R.  L.  Humphrey,  Harrison  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

December  30-January   6. — Cleveland,    Ohio. 
American    Association    for    the    Ad- 
vancement of  Science.    Annual  Meeting. 
Secretary,    L.    O.    Howard,    Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

January  9. — New  York  City. 

American  Society  of  Engineering 
Contractors.  Secretary,  J.  R.  Wemlinger, 
II  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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THIS  attractive  row  of  trees  was  grown  from  Meehan  stock. 
We  can  do  as  well  for  your  street,  park  or 
driveway.    We  specialize  on  the  production 
of  sturdy  uniform  stock  to  produce 
handsome  results.     Let  us  know 
what  you  have  in  mind. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons 

•  Wholesale  Nurserymen 

Dresher,  Pa. 

(Near 
Philadelphia) 


WIZARD     BRAND 

SHEEF*    MANURE 

DRIED  AND  PULVERIZED 

unequaled  for  Park  and  Cemetery  use.    Best  natural  fer. 

tilizer  for  Lawns  and  Gardens.    Trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 
No  Weeds  Sf^       Economical  and 

No  Waste  ^  Convenient 


lOne  Ba^  Equals  WholeWa^n 
I  LoadcM  Barn\krd  Manure 


Wrile  for  Booklet  and  Prices  with  Freight  Rales. 

THE    PULVERIZED    MANURE    CO. 

43  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


For   Protection  for   Shade   and 
Fruit  Trees  use 

Elastic  Pruning  Paint 

Saves  Girdled  Trees.  Heals  Cuts  and  Wounds, 

Prevents   Decay,    Stops   Bleeding  in    Pruning, 

Cures  Fungus  Growth. 

A  Positive  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Treat 

ment  of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  when  L  amaged 

Use  Any  Time   of   the  Year 

For  Prices  and  Circular 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

Box  D.         -         -         KINMUNDY,  ILL. 


Imp.  Soap  Spray 

Will  rid  your  trees  and  shrubs 
of  pests. 

Efficient  without  mineral  poisons. 
Colorless  and  harmless  except  to 
the  pests. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Eastern  Chemical  Co.,  Boston 


BEFORE  MAKING  UP  YOUR  SEED  ORDER 

FOR  NEXT  SEASON  BE  SURE  TO 

KNOW  ABOUT 

KALflKfl 

Fertilized  Grass  Seed 

It  has  special  merit  and  quality  that  will  recommend 
it  to  Park  and  Cemetery  lawn  makers. 

Ask  for  valuable  booklet  and  quantity  prices. 

THE  KALAKA  COHPANT 

45   Union   Stock   Yards  CHICAGO 
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Items  of  Civic  and  Municipal  Progress 


School  All  the  Year  Round 

A  few  years  ago  the  idea  of  school  or 
college  all  the  year  round  would  have  been 
hotly  decried ;  to-day  it  is  an  established 
fact  in  a  number  of  educational  institutions, 
public  and  private.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  summer  session  has  been  widely  intro- 
duced, but  the  summer  work,  from  being  a 
purely  voluntary  and  separate  affair,  has 
come  in  some  instances  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  year's  work. 

The  Harvard  Engineering  School  is  a 
recent  instance  among  higher  institutions. 
The  course  for  the  master's  degree  in  en- 
gineering at  Harvard  now  takes  two  years, 
and  there  is  no  summer  vacation.  The 
University  of  Chicago  has  for  some  years 
maintained  a  summer  term  having  equal 
weight  with  the  three  other  quarters  of  the 
year. 

Even  in  the  elementary  school  the  plan 
has  made  some  headway,  particularly  in  the 
large  cities.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  formerly  had 
an  all-year  schedule,  which  included  the 
summer  term  as  one  of  four  quarters,  and 
a  modified  form  of  the  Cleveland  plan  is  in 
use  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  it  is  being 
gradually  extended  from  year  to  year.  An 
interesting  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the 
students  themselves  toward,  the  all-year 
plan  is  afforded  by  the  new  Central  Com- 
mercial and  Manual  Training  High  School 
at  Newark.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
of  this  school  voted  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  school  throughout  the  summer. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  all- 
year  plan  for  public  schools  in  the  large 
cities  that  the  children  are  healthier  and 
happier  in  school  than  on  the  streets.  It 
is  further  urged  that  by  taking  advantage 
of  an  optional  summer  term  children  who 
are  compelled  to  leave  school  at  an  early 
age  will  be  able  to  advance  further  in  the 
grades  than  at  present.  Backward  pupils 
will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up 
back  work,  but  this  has  always  been  more 
or  less  a  feature  of  summer  sessions. 

In  the  case  of  the  higher  institution, 
particularly  the  technical  schools,  the  new 
movement  for  all-year  work  is  undoubtedly 
part  of  the  nation-wide  demand  for  scien- 


tific efficiency  that  is  making  itself  felt  in 
every  phase  of  American  life.  The  feeling 
is  that  education,  especially  of  an  advanced 
character,  is  not  child's  play  alone,  but 
serious  business,  and  should  approximate 
the  conditions  of  efficient  business. 
*     * 

The  Dayton  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

The  Dayton  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search was  organized  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  with  Dr.  D.  F.  Garland  as  Presi- 
dent and  Miss  A.  I.  Dilks  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  A  very  few  public-spirited  citi- 
zens pledged  the  money  necessary  to  effect 
and  carry  forward  this  work.  The  Bureau 
cooperates  with  the  New  York  organiza- 
tion, and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Cincin- 
nati Bureau.  Dr.  L.  D.  Upson,  a  graduate 
of  Wisconsin  University  and  a  post-gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been 
secured  as  Director  of  the  Bureau.  A  local 
man,  Mr.  C.  A.  Herbig,  has  been  engaged 
for  temporary  service.  Another  man  as 
special  investigator  will  very  soon  be  se- 
cured for  the  staff.  The  daily  press  of 
Dayton,  organizations  and  citizens  welcome 
the  Bureau,  and  it  starts  off  with  promise 
of  great  usefulness. 

A  Photograph  Gallery  on  the 
Roof  of  the  City  Hall 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  on  September  30,  1912: 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Engineer  he  and  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  install  a 
Photographic  Department  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $4,200. 

The  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of 
this  photographic  gallery  (to  be  installed  on 
the  roof  of  the  temporary  city  hall)  ori- 
ginated with  the  Assessor,  who  has  occasion 
to  use  a  great  many  maps  and  block  books 
showing  the  lands  of.  the  city.  As  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  and  the  City  En-, 
gineer's  office  in  particular,  also  are  obliged 
to  make  many  plans,  blue  prints,  maps,  etc., 
it  was  concluded  that  a  saving  could  be 
made  if  the  city  established  its  own  photo- 
graph gallery. 
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The  Deadly  Enemies  of  the 

Trees  can  be  conquered 

by  SPRAYING 

But  you  need  the  right  equipment.  Let  us 
teU  you  what  we  have  done  for  others. 
Our  valuable  booklet  telling  when  and  how 
to  spray  is  sent  free  of  charge. 


POWER  SPRAYING  miiT^icAM 


FITZHENRY-GUPTILL  COMPANY 

POWER   SPRAYERS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Home  Office:  49  North  Washinston  Street.  Boston,  Mast. 
Factory  and  Showroom:  135  First  Street,  East  Cambride* 


mSMM^SBSSSSS^SSSB 


Trees,  Shrubs, 

Vines  and 

Plants 


for  Streets,  Parks 
Cemeteries  and  Lawns 

Our  nursery  is  located 
with  special  reference  to 
soil  and  climatic  conditions 
so  that  our  stock  will  stand 
transplanting  as  well  or 
better  than  from  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  Your 
^  first  purchase  from  us  will 
^  convince  you  of  this  fact. 
Let  us  have  your  ad- 
dress. We  can  quote  you 
p^  attractive  wholesale  prices 
^p  on  ornamental  trees,  plants 
and  shrubs.  Our  catalog 
is  sent  on  request. 

Spring  Hill  Nurseries 

TIPPECANOE  CITY 

(MIAMI  COUNTY) 
OHIO 


i 
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ews  fiom  tfie  Manuf act icpers 

Metfo)ds,MatGriafs  and  Appfiances 


For  Quenching  Thirst  in  Winter  and  Summer 

That  thirst  is  not  confined  wholly  to  warm 
weather  is  a  fact  often  apparently  overlooked. 
In  too  many  outdoor  drinking  places  do  we 
find  the  public  required  to  practice  total  ab- 
s  t  i  n  e  n  c  e  from  water  from 
Thanksgiving  to  St.  Patrick's 
day.  In  some  cities  municipal 
authorities  have  hesitated  to 
place  drinking  fountains  on  the 
public  streets  at  all,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  choice  lay  be- 
tyveen  the  continuous-flowing 
type,  wasting  water  at  all  times 
and  becoming  "mussy"  in  winter, 
and  the  kind  from  which  the 
water  must  be  turned  off  when 
cold  weather  threatens.  , 

A  sanitary  device  designed  to 
overcome  these  two  troubles  is 
the  "Bubble-Font,"  a  sectional 
view  of  which  is  here  shown.  A 
distinctive  feature  of  this  foun- 
tain is  that  it  drains  itself  auto- 
matically to  a  point  below  the 
frost  line.  It  is  also  self-closing, 
a  bubble  of  water  being  formed 
by  pressing  the  foot  treadle,  and 
the  valve  being  closed  instantly 
when  the  foot  is  released. 

This  anti-freezing,  self-closing, 
self-draining  sanitary  drinking 
fountain  is  one  of  the  products 
of  the  Murdock  Manufacturing 
&  Supply  Company,  of  Cincin- 
nati, from  whom  an  attractive 
"Bubble-Font"  booklet  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 
+     * 

"To  Promote  Equity  of  Tax  As- 
sessments of  Real  Property" 

This    is   the   sub-title    of    The 
Somers  System  News,  published 
quarterly  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Appraisal    Company,    of    Cleve- 
land, Ohio.    Vol.  I.,  No.  I,  pub- 
lished   October,    1912,    contains 
several    interesting    articles,    in- 
cluding an  illustrated  analysis  of 
the  Somers  Unit  Sj^stem  of  Realty  Valuation. 
The     system     is     defined,     briefly,     as     being 
"founded  upon  the  law  of  the  constant  effect 
of  depth  on  the  value  of  city  sites." 

A  list  of  cities  where  the  Somers  system  has 
been  used  wholly  or  partially  for  assessment 
purposes  since  1910  includes  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  Springfield,  111. ;  East  St. 
Louis,  111. ;  Joliet,  111. ;  Denver,  Col. ;  Houston. 
Tex.;  Lancaster,  Wis.;  Beaumont,  Tex.,  and 


SEWER 


Augusta,  Ga.  During  the  last  month  the  city 
of  Galveston,  Tex.,  placed  a  contract  with  the 
Manufacturs'  Appraisal  Company  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  system  there. 

The  Basic  Bitulithic  Patent 
Again  Sustained 

On  November  4  a  decision  was 
handed  down  by  Judge  C.  W. 
Sessions,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Michigan,  Southern 
Division,  sustaining  the  basic 
Bitulithic  patent.  The  case  was 
that  of  Warren  Bros.  Company 
vs.  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  Edward  G.  Seamans,  and 
the  result  was  to  enjoin  the 
carrying  out  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  two  defendants  for 
the  construction  of  a  pavement 
on  Barclay  street.  Grand  Rapids. 

As  interpreted  by  the  court, 
the  claims  at  issue  are  for  a 
product  and  not  a  process.  The 
basic  idea  of  the  Warren  pave- 
ment is  the  so-called  "inherent 
stability"  of  the  mineral  aggre- 
gate in  its  composition,  which 
consists  of  the  two  elements  of 
density,  or  absence  of  voids,  and 
stability,  or  resistance  to  dis- 
placement, existing  independent- 
ly of  the  plastic  binder.  The 
court  holds  that  the  patent 
would  be  infringed,  even  with 
slight  differences  in  the  maxi- 
mum sizes  of  stone  to  be  used, 
since  tests  made  show  that  the 
mineral  aggregate  which  it  was 
proposed  to  use,  when  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  properly  com- 
pacted, will  have  less  than  21  per 
cent  of  voids  or  the  required 
density  of  the  patented  product. 
4.     4. 


SUPPLY 

INLET 

TRAP 


THE   MURDOCK 
"BUBBLE-FONT" 


A  New  Catalogue  of  Road 
Machinery 

The  Baker  Manufacturing 
Company,  503  Hunter  building,  Chicago,  is 
distributing  a  complete  new  catalogue  of  road 
and  street  maintenance  machinery  and  sup- 
plies, including  graders,  snowplows,  scarifiers, 
road  rollers,  cast  iron  culvert,  dump  wagons, 
street  cleaning,  park  and  cemetery  hand  cars 
and  "Spotless  Town"  sanitary  garbage  and 
waste  cans.  This  catalogue  may  be  obtained 
by  anyone  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  ask 
for  it. 
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Wltillflllll 

n^Bk. 

Built  in  four,  six  and  twelve-seated  size,  with 
and  without  canopy.  Equipped  with  organ, 
if  desired. 


The  Health  Merry-Go-Round 

furnishes  ENTERTAINMENT,  EXERCISE  and 
HEALTH  for  the  children. 

Especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Parks,  Play- 
grounds, Schools  and  Kindergartens. 

Guaranteed   to  be  free  from  defects — Durable, 

Safe,  Simple. 

Write  for  Ittustraited  Catalog 

The  Health  Merry-Go-Round  Co. 

Dept.  E-13  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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4>   -i 


04  i 
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Pat.  Sept.  1902 


TOTHILL'S  PATENT  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

Strongest,  Safest,  Most  Dui:able  Manufactured 

Patent  Turnover  Slideboard 

Tot  hill's  Patent   Playground   Appar-  ^"  p*'e*'ri^^coidftion '" 
atus  adopted  and  used  exclusively  ^°^  "*« 

by  the  City  of  Chicago 

W.  S.  TOTHILL 

Established  1875 

1809  Webster  Avenue      Chicago,  Ills. 


Patented  Jan.  1909 


EVERWEAR   ALL-STEEL    GALVANIZED   PLAY   OUTFITS 


Outfit  No.  174 


Especially  adaptable  for  small  ground 
space  and  where  rapidity  of  action 
.^s  desirable — one  child  making  way 
h^re  for  the  other  quickly.  Exercise 
and  entertainment  are  continuous. 
Detachable  swing  may  be  suspended 
from  flying  rings. 

Our  Catalog  H-2  contains  many  sug- 
gestive  designs   of   outdoor  gymnasia. 

Giant  Stride 


A  popular  and  well-known  piece  of  apparatus  for 
Parks,  Playgrounds,  etc.  Ball  and  roller  bearing, 
and  equipped  with  8  all-steel  ladder  handles  and 
chains.      Furnished    for   either    steel  or  wooden  post. 

Fully  Described  in  Catalog  H-2 

"Ihe  EVERWEAR  MFG.   CO. 

Manufacturers  of  AU-Steel    Playground   Apparatus 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

'  ""»"•  "ITS  ALL  IN  THE  BEARINGS" 

annaannnnnnnaanaannnnannnnnnnnnnnnasnaaannnnssnaaass 

^  ^V''*"  writing  to  Advertiter.  pleaie  mention  The  Ammican  City. 
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\IEW    FROM    A    HEENAN    DESTRUCTOR,    IN    GLOUCESTER,    ENGLAND 
The  Destructor  site   adjoins   the  Cathedral    and   the    Dean's  residence 


The  Sanitary  Disposal  of  Refuse 

A  catalogue  of  the  Heenan  Destructor,  pub- 
lished last  month  by  The  Destructor  Company, 
of  III  Broadway,  New  York,  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  municipalities  in  connection  with  the 
refuse   disposal   problem. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  in  this  catalogue, 
one  of  which  is  here  reproduced,  will  go  far  to 
dispel  the  idea  so  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  that  a  refuse  destructor  is  of  necessity  a 
disagreeable  and  unsightly  thing.  England,  as 
is  well  known,  has  led  the  United  States  in  the 
adoption  of  sanitary  methods  of  refuse  dis- 
posal. The  increasing  attention  given  to  this 
problem  by  American  cities  gives  promise, 
however,  of  an  early  displacement  of  anti- 
quated methods  by  many  cities  and  towns,  and 


STREET-  SCENE  3HTH.ST.  NEW  YORK  SHOWING  TIFFIN  FLUSHER  IN  OPERATION 


the  lessons  learned  from  British  practice  will 
prove  of  no  little  value  in  this  connection. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Heenan  Destructor  has 
illustrations  of  several  British  and  American 
installations.  The  first  plant  of  the  Heenan 
type  to  be  erected  in  America  was  at  Richmond 
Borough,  New  York  City,  in  1907.  Since  then 
installations  have  been  made  in  Vancouver 
and  Westmount,  Canada;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

•*•     -h 

The  Tiffin  Line  of  Municipal  Vehicse 

A  Tiffin  automatic  street  flushing  machine, 
in  operation  on  Thirty-fourth 
street.  New  York,  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 
As  one  solution  of  the  dust 
and  filth  problem,  street  flush- 
ing is  receiving  increasing 
study  from  municipal  street 
cleaning  departments,  and  the 
selection  of  an  efficient  device 
built  for  long,  hard  service  and 
freedom  from  repairs  is  evi- 
dently of  no  little  importance. 
In  addition  to  flushing  ma- 
chines the  products  of  the  Tif- 
fin Wagon  Company,  of  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  comprise  an  extensive 
line  of  other  municipal  vehicles, 
including  sprinklers,  garbage 
carts,  dump  wagons,  etc.  Mo- 
tor trucks  are  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  Tiffin  line. 
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typical  of  other  playgrounds  frequently 
prove  of  great  help  in  arranging  new 
ones.  Years  of  work  in  outfitting  prac- 
tically the  playgrounds  of  the  country 
have  developed  references  that  might  well  serve  you 
in  the  selection  of  your  equipment.  Write  us  your 
problem— our  attention  thereto  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Complete  catalog  of 

Spalding  All-Steel  Play  Apparatus 

sent  on  request 

A.  G.  SPALDING  CS,  BROS.,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

WESTERN  BRANCH:   28  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 
PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH:    156  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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'A  Sign  that  Will  Last  a  Century" 

This  ambitious  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  Indestructible  Sign  Company, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  apparently 
much  to  justify  it  in  the  method  of 
manufacture  employed.  This  new 
style  of  street  sign  consists  of  a 
solid  steel  plate,  one-eighth  inch 
thick,  the  letters  being  drilled  three- 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  deep.  The 
surface  is  a  brilliant  black,  being  part 
of  the  material  itself,  and  the  entire 
sign  is  subjected  to  a  rust-proof 
.process.  The  sunken  letters  are  then 
filled  with  white  cement,  the  white 
concave  surface  acting  as  a  reflecting  mir- 
ror and  making  the  sign  legible  for  a  long 
distance.  The  sign  has  no  enamel  or  paint  to 
wear  away,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  never 
become  dim  or  unsightly  through  rust. 

Although  the  manufacturers  have  been  ac- 
tively seeking  business  for  scarcely  six  months, 
an  excellent  list  of  customers  among  munici- 
palities and  corporations  has  already  been 
secured.  In  addition  to  its  standard  sign 
already  described,  the  Indestructible  Sign 
Company  is  prepared  to  manufacture  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  styles  and  finishes.  The 
Toledo  sign  here  illustrated  has  a  white  sur- 
face and  black  letter.  It  can  be  refinished 
whenever  necessary  at  very  small  cost  and 
without  removing  it  from  its  fastenings.  In 
addition  to  street  signs,  a  specialty  will  be 
made  of  electric  signs  for  city  lines  and  inter- 
urban  service.  The  Dallas  sign  was  made  for 
one  of  the  interurban  traction  lines  of  Texas, 
for  use  as  a  destination  sign  on  electric  cars. 


TOLEDO  10  M 


GOODYEAR    DEMOUNTABLE    CUSHION    FIRE 
TRUCK    TIRE 

A  Resilient  Trouble-Proof  Tire 

A  tire  especially  designed  for  moderately 
heavy  fire  apparatus  is  here  shown.  Though 
not  so  resilient  as  a  pneumatic  tire,  it  is  said 
to  be  far  more  resilient  than  any  cushion  or 
solid  tire  ever  before  made.  The  dual  treads 
spread  readily,  adjusting  themselves  to  road 
inequalities.  Being  notched,  they  give  an  al- 
most cog-like  traction,  while  their  large  sur- 
face, exposed  to  the  air,  serves  to  keep  the 
rubber  cool. 

To  the  metal  base  a  hard  rubber  base  is 
united  by  dovetailing.  To  this  hard  rubber 
base  the  resilient  rubber  tread  is  vulcanized. 
The  tire  fits  the  S.  A.  E.  standard  wheel,  and 
is  readily  demountable. 

This  tire  and  three  other  types  of  fire  truck 


tires  are  described  in  a  handsome  booklet,  ob- 
tainable for  the  asking  from  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

•*•     •*• 

A  Removjil 

For  a' quarter  of  a  century  the  general  ofifices 
and  Chicago  laboratories  of  Robert  W.  Hunt 
&  Co.  have  been  in  the  Rookery.  Owing  to 
the  inability  to  secure  in  that  building  the 
necessary  space  in  which  to  conduct  their  very 
largely  increased  business,  they  will  move, 
December  i,  to  the  twenty-second  floor  of  the 
Insurance  Exchange  building,  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, between  Sherman  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  where  they  will  have  ample  space  for 
their  offices  and  both  chemical  and  cement 
laboratories. 


Applications  for 

City  Planning  Expert 
City  of  Calgary 


SEALED  APPLICATIONS  for  the 
position  of  expert  Town  Planner,  who 
shall  prepare  a  preliminary  plan  and 
report  on  Calgary's  future  growth  and 
development,  will  be  received  by  the 
City  Commissioners,  addressed  to  the 
undersigned,    up   to  January    4th,    1913. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  state  qual- 
ifications, previous  experience  and  give 
at  least  two  references,  also  to  state 
cost  and  when  able  to  begin  invest- 
igation   on    the   g'ound. 

J.   M.    MILLER 

City   Clerk 

Calgary,    Can. 
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Courts 
Criminals 

and  the 

Camorra 


By 

Arthur 
Train 

Formerly  Asst. 
District  Attorney 
in  New  York. 


Questions  of  crime  red  hot  under  discussion 
form  the  basis  of  this  book. 

It  explains  the  working^  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  District  Attorney's  office. 

"Why  Do  Men  Kill?"  "Preparing  a  Criminal 
Case,"  "Detectives  and  Others"  are  among 
its  topics. 

$Z.75  Net.    Post  Paid.  $Z.8S. 


Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 

153  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW 
YOR  K 


GAMES   &   DANCES 

A  selected  collection  of  Games,  Song-Games  and  Dances  suitable  for  Schools,  Playgrounds,  Gymnastic 

Associations,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  etc. 
By  WILLIAM  A.  STECHER,  B.  S.  G. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;    Secretary  Committee  on  Physical  Training, 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union;  Editor  of  "Mind  and   Body." 
Svo  cloth.     Price,  net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37 
The  plan  followed  by  this  book  is  to  present  collectively,  games  and  dances  suitable  for  children  or  adults  of  each 
particular  school  grade  or  age  group.     This  procedure  places  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  a  graded  selection  of  games 
and  dances,  arranged  in  nine  progressive  grades.     Games  marked  (R)  can  be  played  in  a  room  as  well  as  in  a  play- 
ground.    In  an  appendix  a  limited  number  of  "quiet  games"  and  "problems"  for  hot  weather  is  presented,  following 
which  is  a  list  of  track  and  field  events  which  may  be  undertaken  in  the  average  playground.     Connected  with  this 
is  a  record  of  the  tests  which  the  average  boy  and  girl  should  attain.     Last  comes  three  selections  of  exercises  suitable 
for  mass  drills  on  play-days  or  field-days. 

JOHN 

PUBLISHER,  1229  ARCH  STREET 


JOS.    McVEY 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


The  Young  Malefactor 

By  Thomas  Travis 

With   introduction   by  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsay. 

12mo.  Net  1.50 

Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Co. 

426-428   West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION 
By  JOHN  H.  HUMPHREYS 

Secretary  of  the  (English)  Proportional  Representation  Society.    Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith. 

Authoritative   information   about   the   most    fundamental   of   political 
reforms,  the  reform  that  furnishes  the  key  to  the  combination  of  efficiency 
with  democracy  in  our  city  and  state  governments.     Postpaid,  $1.50 
C.  Q.  HOAQ,  Sec.-Treas.  for  the  U.  S.,  Am.  P.  R.  League,  Haverford,  Pa. 


FOODS    AND     THEIR 
ADULTERATION 

Second  Edition  By 

HARVEY  W.  WILEY,  M.  D. 

98  Illustrations.    Cloth  $4.00 

P.  BLAKISTON'S   SON    &    CO. 
1012    Walnut    St.,    Philadelphia 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER 
FOR  THE 

Good   Roads  Year  Book 

To  J.  E.  Penny  backer,  Jr.,  Sec. 
American  Association  for  Highway 

Improvement 
Colorado  Bldg.       Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Price  of  the  book  is  $1.00  per  copy 


BOOKS  ON 

Water  Works,   Sewage   Disposal 
Paving  and  Road  Building 

may  be  ordered  through 

THE  CIVIC  PRESS 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


A  Discussion  of  Municipal  Administration,  Based 
Upon  a  Survey  of  Ten  Commission  Governed  Cities. 

THE  NEW  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

By  HENRY  BRUERE 

Director  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

„f  ft,^^S''"w^  ^r^T^l  *^t°''y  °f  the  actual  operation  of  commission  government,  based  upon  the  field  study 
of  the  Metz  Fund  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.     The  suggestions  apply  to  any  municipality,   whether 

ne^J^nTnTt^.T^^^  °'"-."°*  ^"'^  ''"'^t^''  ^^''^^^  ^°'^'   a<=<=°"nting,   budget-making,  civil  service  and  everything 
pertaining  to  efficient  city   government.  =  o.  jo 

Descriptive  circular  sent  Upon  request.     Cloth,  $1 .50  net.     Postpaid,  $1.62. 
D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  35  WEST  32nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  may  be  ordered  of  The  American  City 


American  City  Government.  A  Survey  of 
Newer  Tendencies.  By  Charles  A.  Beard, 
Associate  Professor  of  Politics  in  Colum- 
bia University.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York.  1912.  ix  +  420  pp.  14  illus- 
trations. $2.00,  postpaid. 
The  "newer  tendencies"  surveyed  are  largely 
social  and  economic,  and  the  table  of  contents 
indicates  the  large  proportion  of  space  given  to 
such  functions  of  city  government  rather  than 
to  political  and  administrative  matters.  The 
chapter  heads  are  as  follows :  The  People  of 
the  City;  Home  Rule;  Municipal  Democracy; 
Municipal  Government  and  Administration ; 
Raising  and  Spending  the  City's  Money; 
Guarding  the  City  Against  Crime  and  Vice; 
Franchises  and  Public  Utilities ;  Municipal 
Ownership ;  The  Streets  of  the  City ;  Guard- 
ing the  Health  of  the  People;  Tenement 
House  Reform ;  Education  and  Industrial 
Training ;  Municipal  Recreation ;  City  Plan- 
ning. The  appendices  give :  An  Outline  of 
Sections  for  a  Model  Street  Railway  Fran- 
chise; Recommendations  of  the  New  York 
City  Commission  on  Congestion ;  a  Biblio- 
graplfy.  This  is  a  book  for  students  and  citi- 
zens, and  presents  its  material  in  an  attractive 
and  interesting  way.  Its  style,  method  and 
subject  matter  will  appeal  to  and  aid  the 
workers  in  the  broad  field  from  which  The 
American  City's  readers  are  drawn. 

Some  Vital  Municipal  Problems.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  Other  Officials  of  the  Cities 
of  New  York  State.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June 
10,  II  and  12,  1912.     243  pp. 

Including  the  following  papers,  with  dis- 
sions :  "Since  Everyone  Believes  in  Home 
Rule,  Why  Don't  We  Have  It?"  by  Robert  S. 
Binkerd ;  "Aldermanic  Activities  in  Municipal 
Government,"  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff; 
"Next  Steps  in  Dealing  With  the  Social 
Evil  in  Municipalities,"  by  George  J.  Knee- 
land  ;  "Testing  the  Efficiency  of  Public 
Schools."  by  Paul  H.  Hanus ;  "The  Municipal 
Lighting  Problem,"  by  George  E.  Van  Kennan ; 
"Readjusting  a  City  for  Greater  Efficiency," 
by  Arnold  W.  Brunner;  "Is  It  Practicable  to 
Discontinue  the  Emptying  of  Sewage  Into 
Streams  in  New  York  State  at  This  Time?" 
by  George  W.  Fuller;  "A  Model  Health  De- 
partment," by  Selskar  M.  Gunn ;  "The  State 
and  the  Municipality,"  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Thomas  F.  Conway ;  "The  End  of  Poverty  in 
Cities,"  by  Frederick  C.  Almy ;  "Street  Rail- 
way Franchises,"  by  Delos  F.  Wilcox;  "A 
New  Deal  With  the  Railway  Company."  by 
Brand  Whitlock;  "Street  Lighting,"  by  C.  M. 
Oxford. 


The  Government  of  American  Cities.  By 
William  Bennett  Munro,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  Municipal  Government  in 
Harvard  University.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 1912.  ix  -j-  401  pp.  $2.25.  Post- 
age, 17  cents. 

A  volume  on  municipal  governmental  or- 
ganization. It  traces  the  growth  of  American 
city  government  and  analyses  the  city's  social 
structure ;  it  defines  the  city's  function  as  an 
agent  of  the  state,  and  gives  suggestions  upon 
the  drafting  of  city  charters.  The  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  American  cities  are  ex- 
plained, and  are  pronounced  too  narrow  in 
comparison  with  those  of  European  cities. 
The  composition,  rights  and  duties  of  the 
municipal  electorate  are  reviewed,  with  the 
requirements  for  voting.  Other  chapters  are 
as  follows :  Municipal  Nominations  and  Elec- 
tions; Municipal  Parties  and  Politics;  The 
City  Council ;  The  Mayor ;  The  Administrative 
Departments ;  Municipal  Officials  and  Em- 
ployees ;  City  Government  by  a  Commission : 
Direct  Legislation  and  the  Recall ;  Municipal 
Reform  and  Reformers. 

Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials. 
By  George  W.  Tillson,  C.  E.,  Consulting 
Engineer  to  the  Borough  President,  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York.  1912.  xii  -f-  651  pp. 
97   illustrations.     $4.00,  postpaid. 

A  manual  of  city  pavements,  the  methods 
and  materials  of  their  construction,  for  the  use 
of  students,  engineers  and  city  officials.  This 
second  edition  is  an  almost  complete  revision 
in  certain  parts,  and  there  is  a  new  chapter  on 
concrete  pavements  and  one  on  the  protection 
of  pavements,  with  special  reference  to  sub- 
surface construction. 

Suggested  Ordinance  Regulating  the  Manu- 
facture, Storage,  Sale  and  Distribution 
OF  Matches.    4  pp. 

Suggested  Ordinance  to  Regulate  the 
Manufacture,  Keeping,  Storage,  Sale, 
Use  and  Transportation  of  Explosives. 
(For  villages  or  for  cities  whose  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  100,000  inhabitants.) 
18  pp. 

These  suggested  ordinances  were  adopted 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
135  William  street,  New  York  City,  and  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  87  Milk 
street,  Boston,  September,  1912.  The  pamphlet 
and  leaflet  are  for  free  distribution. 
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JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS 
43  and  45  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 

London,  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.;  Montreal.  Can.,  RENOUF  PUB.  CO. 
'BOOKS    FO'R     'ROA'D    EJVCIJVEETiS 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  the  Methods  and  Materials  of  their  Construction.  For  the 
Use  of  Students,  Engineersand  City  Officials.  By  George  W.  Tillson,  C.E.  8vo,  xii  +  651 
pages,  97  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00  net. 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  new  pavements  and  the  modification  of  methods  of  construct- 
ing the  old  pavements,  a  pretty  complete  revision  of  certain  chapters  has  been  made,  and  a  new 
chapter  on  Concrete  Pavements  added. 

There  has  also  been  added  a  chapter  called  "The  Protection  of  Pavements."  Serious  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  this  subject  in  this  country,  where  there  is  so  much  subsurface  street  con- 
struction.   

Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Text-Book  on  Roads  and  Pavements 

By  Frederick  P.  Spalding,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

12mo,  xii  +  408  pages,  51  figures.  Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

Changed  conditions,  due  to  the  introduction  of  automobiles,  have  caused  more  careful  and 
scientific  study  of  materials,  and  resulted  in  the  use  of  more  efficient  methods,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  types  of  construction. 

In  this,  the  fourth  edition,  the  author  has  practically  rewritten  the  entire  book,-  new  chapters 
being  added  on  Bituminous,  Macadam  and  Concrete  Pavements,  and  modifications  being  made 
of  the  chapters  on  Brick,  Asphalt  and  Wood  Pavements. 
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Catalogue  on  request 
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F.  Weber  &  Co. 
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Manufacturers  and  Importers 

Engineering 

Surveying   Instruments 

Instruments  of  Precision 

Drafting  Materials 
Fine    Blue    Print    Papers 

Catalogue  aaii  Sample  Books  of  finest  draw- 
ing and  tracing  papers,  upon  request. 
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in  perfect  order  at  reasonable  prices 
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The  Milk  Question.  By  M,  J.  Rosenau, 
Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Hygiene,  Harvard  Medical  School;  for- 
merly Director  of  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory, United  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 1912.  xiv  +  309  pp.  35  illustrations. 
$2.00.    Postage,  13  cents. 

A  broad  and  important  study  of  the  milk 
question,  as  it  concerns  physicians,  health 
officers  and  other  sanitarians,  and  also  dairy- 
men, middlemen  and  consumers.  The  chapter 
on  "General  Considerations"  tells  why  we  have 
a  milk  question  and  notes  its  elements,  show- 
ing that  while  consumer,  producer  and  middle- 
man blame  each  other  for  the  existence  of  this 
problem,  it  is  simply  "a  situation  that  has  been 
evolved  naturally" — "one  of  the  difficulties  of 
a  complex  age,"  part  of  the  great  sociological 
problem  of  increasing  city  populations.  If 
anyone  is  to  be  blamed  it  is  the  scientists  who 
have  discovered  the  dangers  of  germ-laden 
milk.  The  remaining  chapter  heads  are : 
Milk  as  a  Food ;  Dirty  Milk ;  Diseases  Caused 
by  Infected  Milk ;  Clean  Milk ;  Pasteurization  ; 
Infant  Mortality,  From  Farm  to  Consumer. 
Some  of  the  sub-heads  in  the  last  chapter  are: 
The  Farmer;  The  Price  of  Milk;  Milking  the 
Cow;  The  Middleman;  Care  of  Milk  in  the 
Household — The  Responsibility  of  the  Con- 
sumer; The  Separation  of  the  Producer  and 
Consumer  ;  Millc  Standards — Products — Uten- 
sils— Preservatives;  The  Grades  of  Milk;  The 
Single  Service  Milk  Package ;  Milk  for  Large 
Cities  and  Small  Towns  Contrasted ;  The 
Dangers  in  the  Association  Between  the  Milk 
Industry  and  Home  Life;  Labeling;  The 
Transportation  of  Milk;  Milk  Legislation. 

Hygiene  for  the  Worker.  By  William  H. 
Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Director,  American  Mu- 
seum of  Safety,  New  York  City,  and 
Adelaide  Wood  Guthrie,  Department  of 
Research,  Museum  of  Safety.  Edited  by 
C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.  D.,  Director  of 
Physical  Training,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  City.  .A-merican  Book 
Company.  1912.  vii  +  231  pp.  Illus- 
trated,   so  cents.     Postpaid. 

The  simplicity,  directness  and  fact  basis  of 
this  book  make  it  of  practical  value  to  every 
worker,  old  or  young.  It  is  especially  designed 
for  boys  and  girls  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  are  preparing  to  be  wage- 
earners,  and  it  should  therefore  find  important 
use  in  vocational,  industrial  and  manual  train- 
ing high  schools  as  well  as  in  continuation 
and  night  schools.  Any  one.  however,  who 
aims  to  attain  happiness  and  efficiency  through 
good  health,  right  habits  and  wise  methods  will 
be  stimulated  by  this  unique  textbook.  Here 
are  the  chapter  heads :  Applying  for  a  Posi- 
tion ;  Preparing  for  the  Day's  Work ;  Good 
Habits  for  the  Worker;  Suitable  Clothing; 
Food  and  Drink ;  Alcohol  and  Tobacco ;  The 
"Noon  Hour;  Hygiene  of  the  Workroom; 
Fatigue;  After  Hours;  Holidays  and  Outings; 
Choice  of  an  Occupation  ;   Occupational  Dan- 


gers— Accidents ;  Occupational  Dangers — Poi- 
sons and  Fumes ;  Fire ;  First  Aid  to  the  In- 
jured; What  the  Worker  Has  a  Right  to  Ex- 
pect ;  Seasonal  Hygiene ;  Tuberculosis.  The 
appendix  gives  a  summary  of  the  compulsory 
education  laws  of  New  York  State. 

The  Advance  of  Woman  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present.  By  Jane  John- 
stone Christie.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  1912.  333  pp.  $1.50.  Post- 
age, 12  cents. 
The  author's  purpose  is  to  show  woman's 
place  "in  the  whole  scheme  of  things,"  by  the 
use  of  examples  from  the  lower  orders  of 
nature  and  from  the  vocation  of  women  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  the  study  of  this 
development  leading  up  to  the  summarizing  of 
the  lesson  which  the  past  has  for  the  present. 
Mrs.  Christie  says  that  woman 
"has  accomplished  her  present  status  with  all  the 
forces  of  organized  society,  religion,  laws,  institutions, 
prejudices,  and  the  vast  body  of  her  own  inert  sex 
opposed  to  her.  The  present  movement  has  all  the 
ear-marks  of  success.  It  differs  from  all  its  pre- 
decessors in  that,  without  concerted  action  to  begin 
with,  it  is  unanimous  in  every  land,  and  that  the  best 
women,  the  sincere,  earnest,  intellectual  and  the  real 
lovers  of  humanity  are  behind  it.  It  differs,  too,  in 
that  concerted  action  did  not  take  place  till  women 
felt  that  they  had  fitted  themselves  by  taking  advantage 
of  all  the  opportunities  that  were  open  to  them  to  im- 
prove themselves,  and  by  forcing  others  to  open  that 
were  denied  to  them  they  realized  their  strength  and 
moved  on  to  greater  and  greater  strength  till  at  last 
there  is  no  avenue  in  life  where  their  influence  is  not 
a  deciding  factor." 

Why  Women  Are  So.  By  Mary  Roberts 
Coolidge.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
1912.  viii  -{-  371  pp.  $1.50  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 
This  book,  dedicated  to  the  new  men  "who 
set  human  quality  above  femininity  in  women," 
is  a  study  of  the  domestic  type  that  has  been 
produced  by  the  sex  traditions  of  the  past — 
"the  restrictive  theory  of  a  female  sphere  or- 
dained by  God  and  controlled  by  men."  It 
takes  up,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  conventions 
of  girlhood;  "the  great  adventure"  of  mar- 
riage ;  "the  career  of  motherhood"  and  the 
vocation  of  domesticity;  showing  later  the 
effect  which  the  domestic  traditions  have  had 
upon  the  "temperament,"  physique,  occupations 
and  interests  of  women.  Inspiring  exceptions 
are  recounted,  and,  finally,  the  author  traces 
the  passing  from  femininity  to  womanhood — to 
the  larger  life  and  citizenship.  A  study  of  ab- 
sorbing interest,  based  upon  the_  hypothesis 
that  the  characteristic  behavior  which  is  called 
feminine  is  not  "an  inalienable  quality,"  but 
"merely  an  attitude  of  mind  produced  by  the 
coercive  social  habits  of  past  times" ;  in  other 
words,  that  "the  women  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  America  were  for  the  most  part  what 
men  expected  them  to  be." 

Fur  Gross-Berlin.     Two  pamphlets  in   Ger- 
man.    Quartos.     88  pp.  combined.     Illus- 
trated.    15  cents  and  25  cents  net. 
Containing  papers  by  some  of  the  most  ac- 
tive workers  for  Greater  Berlin.     Active  dis- 
cussions  in   regard   to   town   planning,  trans- 
portation and  open  spaces. 
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"Harvest" — by  Vincent  Aderente. 


Prosperity 


There  has  been  a  bumper  crop. 

This  is  because  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
have  been  industrious,  and  the  rain  and  the 
sun  have  favored  their  plantings. 

There  has  been  industrial  activity. 

The  makers  of  things  in  factories  have 
been  busy.  They  have  had  work  to  do 
and  pay  for  doing  it. 

There  has  been  commercial  success. 

The  people  who  buy  and  sell  and  fetch 
and  carry  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  business 
and  they  have  been  paid  for  doing  it. 

The  country  is  prosperous  because  all 
the  people  have  been  busy. 

Good  crops  and  good  times  can  be  en- 
joyed only  when  the  Government  main- 
tains peace  and  harmony. 

This  task  of  the  Government  is  made 
comparatively  easy  because  the  American 


people  have  been  enabled  to  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  each  other.  They 
know  and  understand  one  another.  They 
are  like  one  family. 

The  producer  and  consumer,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  are  close  together. 

This  is  largely  due  to  our  wonderful 
facilities  for  intercommunication.  We  ex- 
cel in  our  railways,  our  mails  and  our  tele- 
graphs, and,  most  of  all,  in  our  telephones. 

The  Bell  System  has  fourteen  million 
miles  of  wire  spread  over  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Each  day  there  are  twenty- 
five  million  telephone  talks  all  the  way  from 
twenty  feet  to  two  thousand  miles  long. 

The  raiser  of  crops,  the  maker  of  things, 
and  the  man  of  commerce,  all  are  helped 
to  co-operate  and  work  together  for  peace 
and  prosperity  by  means  of  the  Universal 
telephone. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


One  Policy 


And  Associated    Companies 

One  System 


Universal  Service 
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The  Problem  of  Vocational  Education.  By 
David  Snedden,  Ph.  D.,  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  Massachusetts.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  1910.  vii  +  86  pp.  35 
cents.    Postpaid. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth.  By 
Meyer  Bloomfield,  Director  of  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau  of  Boston,  Lecturer  on  Vo- 
cational Guidance,  Harvard  University 
Summer  School.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Paul  H.  Hanus.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  191 1.  xiii  +  124  pp.  60  cents. 
Postpaid. 

These  are  two  of  the  Riverside  Educational 
Monographs,  edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teach- 
'  .rs  College,  Columbia  University.  While  not 
among  this  year's  publications  they  fit  in  well 
with  current  reading  on  the  making  of  citizens 
and  workers.  The  earlier  book  analyzes  the 
subject  of  vocational  education;  the  second  one 
gives  practical  suggestions,  based  on  first-hand 
experience,  to  teachers  and  parents  about  the 
most  efficient  ways  of  helping  boys  and  girls 
to  find  the  kind  of  work  which  each  can  do 
best. 

The  Relations  of  Education  to  Citizenship. 
By  Simeon  E.  Baldwin.  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven.  1912.  178  pp.  $1.15. 
Postage,   10  cents. 

The  table  of  contents  is  in  itself  an  illumi- 
nating brief  review :  The  Power  Which  Edu- 
cation Gives  for  Public  Service;  Shaping  Edu- 
cation to  Citizenship;  The  Educated  Man  as  a 
Voter  and  Private  Citizen;  The  Educated 
Man  in  Public  Office;  The  Educated  Man  as 
a  Creator  of  Public  Opinion;  The  Spirit  of 
Christian  Citizenship. 

The  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home.  By 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  and  Edith 
Abbott.  Containing  appendices  by  Hon. 
Merritt  W.  Pinckney  and  Hon.  Julian 
W.  Mack.  Charities  Publication  Commit- 
tee, New  York.  1912.  360  pp.  30  tables. 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  undertaken 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  all  children,  and  of 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  court.  The 
best  brief  analysis  of  the  material  presented  is 
given  in  the  following  chapter  heads :  De- 
scription of  the  Inquiry;  The  Wards  of  the 
Court  (giving  the  number  of  children  brought 
to  the  Juvenile  Court  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  existence,  with  their  ages  and 
offenses)  :  The  Child  of  the  Immigrant:  The 
Problem  of  Adjustment ;  The  Poor  Child:  The 
Problem  of  Poverty;  The  Orphan  and  the 
.  Homeless  Child:  The  Problem  of  Misfortune; 
The  Child  from  the  Degraded  Home :  The 
Problem  of  Degeneracy;  The  Child  from  the 
Crowded  Home :  The  Problem  of  Confusion ; 
The  Ignorant  Child:  The  Problem  of  the 
School ;  The  Child  Without  Play :  The  Prob- 


lem of  Neighborhood  Neglect ;  The  Child  from 
the  Comfortable  Home:  The  Problem  of  the 
Unmanageable  Boy;  The  Court  and  the  De- 
linquent Family:  Some  Aspects  of  the  Prob- 
lem of  Treatment.  Two  exceedingly  inter- 
esting appendices,  Qoniain  "family  paragraphs" 
about  delina.u^'rtttb'iys 'and"g:iy>ls — brief,  sum- 
marized .s/t&$5!Jnje,iit6  about  tAP/ homes. and  fami- 
lies anrf'jsff&nSes  of  100  boys 'brou^Iii-  into  the 
Juy,enil(;  1£:6urt,  and  of  50  girls  ccriin>itted  by 
ths/ipul-t    to    the    State    Training    3cho0\    at 


other  gives  the  testimony  of  Judge  Merritt  W. 
Pinckney  (who  has  served  as  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  since 
September,  1908)  as  to  the  history,  methods, 
resources,  limitations  and  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment of  the  Juvenile  Court  work. 

Better  Schools.  By  B.  C.  Gregory,  late 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  Edited  by 
James  L.  Hughes,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Toronto,  Canada.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  1912.  vii  +  283  pp. 
$1.25.     Postage,   10  cents. 

Dr  Gregory  believed  that  the  child  is  far 
more  important  in  school  life  than  the  knowl- 
edge given  him,  and  that  children  develop  only 
by  self-activity.  This  collection  of  articles  by 
him  deals  with  the  necessity  of  coordinating 
school  work  with  the  world's  life  and  work. 
"It  changes  the  aim  of  education  from  mere 
knowledge  to  power,  skill  and  character;  from 
books  to  life."  The  chapters  on  "Gumption," 
"Manual  Training,"  "Industrial  Education," 
"Play"  and  "Popular  Criticisms  of  Schools" 
are  especially  interesting;  the  book  is  full  of 
keen  observations  and  sound  deductions  force- 
fully put.    In  summing  up  the  author  says: 

"No  child  is  truly  educated  unless  he  has  been 
trained  to  produce  and  achieve,  and  has  the  tendency 
to  produce  and  achieve  well  developed  as  the  true 
basis  of  his  happiness  and  of  his  moral  evolution  as  a 
member  of  society." 

The  Conservation  of  the  Child.  A  Manual 
of  Clinical  Psychology,  Presenting  the  Ex- 
amination and  Treatment  of  Backward 
Children.  By  Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Psychological 
Clinic ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia.  1912.  345 
pp.  37  illustrations.  $1.25.  Postage,  10 
cents. 

Covering  the  practical  application  of  estab- 
lished principles  in  the  inauguration  and  opera- 
tion of  a  psychological  clinic.  Valuable  to  any- 
one interested  in  child  welfare.  Containing 
tests  and  measurements  applicable  to  diagnios- 
ing  special  children.  The  material  is  arranged 
topically,  and  is  clear  and  interesting.  The 
illustrations  are  most  illuminating.  Many 
definite  cases  are  described  in  a  way  which 
emphasizes  the  sociological  importance  of  the 
psychological  clinic. 
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Greatest  Labor  Savers  For 
Lawn  Culture  Ever  Made 

ColdwelFs 
Motor  Lawn  Mower 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  economical  and  best  mower  for  lawns,  being  in  every  way  superior 
to  any  machines  ever  put  on  the  market  for  this  work.  They  are  simple  in  construction, 
powerful  and  strongly  built,  the  high  speed  of  the  revolving  cutters  and  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  rollers  make  them  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  finest  cutting  and  rolling  of  the 
lawn,  while  the  highpower  motor  enables  them  to  cut  at  most  any  grade  that  can  be  found 
on  a  lawn.  We  guarantee  that  these  machines  will  do  the  work  of  three  horse  mowers  at 
very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  BURGH,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO 


We  also  make  the  best  horse-drawn  lawn   mowers  on  the  market.      Send 
for  our  catalogue  describing  both  motor-driven  and  horse-drawn  machines. 
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